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INTRODUCTION. 



On the firpt appearance of the 
Hebrew Review, it will "iiaturally 
be expected that the Editors should 
give some account of the motives 
that have induced them to nnder- 
talce this jmbhcation ;. and of the 
plan and intention according to 
which they propose to conduct it. 
We, therefore, deem it our duty 
to crave the attention of our readers 
to a few preliminary remarks of our 
own, ere we introduce to them the 
great men whose works our pages 
will interpret. 

The Jewish nation, dispersed over 
the face of the whole earth, is more 
generally known, and less correctly 
appreciated, than perhaps any other 
nation on the globe. For in what 
does the knowledge of them con- 
sist ? In characterizing thera as a 
people exclusively devoted to the 
pursuit of gain: j\nd the prejudices 
that have been raised against them, 
by ignorance and fanaticism, have 
prevented mankind from doing 
them the justice, to ascribe this Idot 
on their character to its true cause, 
— the oppression and degradation, 
which, during a succession of cen- 
turies, it has been their lot to ex- 
perience, at the hands of every peo- 
ple among whom they have been 
thrown. Their hi.story proves, that 
this trait was not originally in their 
character ; that it lias been forced 
on tlicra by circumstances ; that 
they are supremely gifted with in- 
tellectual powers of the first order; 
that, even whilst groaning under 
the moat tyrannic oppression, tliey 
have never been without men, pre- 
eminently able to instruct and im- 
prove the human mind ; that this 
people, contemned as disdaining to 
exert their intellectual powers for 
any object save the accumulation 
of wealth, has at all times and in 
all ages evinced a profound venera- 



tion for learning, and an eager thirst 
for the acrjnirement of true know- 
ledge, — that knowledge which leads 
mankind to happiness ib this, and 
prepares them for it in a future 
state ; and that they possess as e.x- 
tensive a literature, upon the sub- 
jects connected with that important 
inquiry, as any nation that ever ex- 
isted ; — a litfrature which we may 
justly characterize, as e.xpressing the 
profoundeat thoughts, the most pious 
sentiments, and the best precepts 
for regulating the conduct of man. 

Here the reader, unacquainted 
hitherto with these writings, will 
naturally put the question, " flow 
happens it that these treasures have, 
up to the present day, remained 
buried in the bosom of the Jewish 
people ? Why have they not been, 
promulgated among mankind ?" The 
answers to these questions require, 
that we should enter into some de- 
tails and e.TplanationH, which we 
trust will satisfy the inquirer, that 
it was not from any defect in their 
intrinsic worth that they have so 
long remained unknown. 

The chief cause, — a cause the 
origin of which dates from the re- 
motest antiquity, and which con- 
tinued in its etlccts till the middle 
of the last century, — is the extreme 
jealousy with which the Jews 
guarded their literature. There are 
few who have read the Scriptures, 
or even ancient history, but must 
have observed, that, at the time the 
Jews dwelt 'in tlieir own land, 
and were in the full enjoyment of 
their peculiar laws and precepts, the 
grossest ignorance on true religion 
])re vailed among all other nations; 
and that the darkness which over- 
spread their minds grew thicker and 
thicker. Numerotis instances of 
the inai)ility of odier nations to un- 
derstand the pure doctrines of the 
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Israelitea, occur in the Scriptures ; 
and if we refer to [irofane history, 
we discover that tlte refined <5reel<s, 
and powerful HoiDans. were equally 
unable to compreheiiil the strict mo- 
notheism of the Jews, and the im- 
materiality of the Deity. The laws 
of the Jews, in order to be properly 
understood, requiied itisti-uctiiiii ; 
whicli, however willing to nflord to 
the individual who came in sioj^le- 
neaa of hejrt to seek and to worship 
the great God of Israel, they were 
MOt commanded to bestow on nations 
immersed in the inLoxicaliuj^ sensua- 
lity of idolatrous obBerv'ancea. What, 
then, remained for the .lews to do .' 
Appointed by their (^'reator the guar- 
dians of his laws, the depositories 
of his will, would they have been 
justiBed in putting into the profane 
hands of seoH'ers the inestiuiidile 
treasures of which they were pos- 
sessed ? The result of experience 
dictated the reverse : When Ptolemy 
rhikdelphua caused the translation 
of the Pentateuch, known as that of 
the Greek ^ieptuagint, to he under- 
taken, it called for this remark in 
the Talmud, " It was a day as fatal 
to Israel as that on which the golden 
calf vvas made." * 

If such were llie motives of the 
Jews in times of remote antiquity, 
the reasons which in later af^ea com- 
pelled tbetn to continue the same 
reserve, thon^li of a different nature, 
were not less forcible. Driven from 
their holy city and land, their temple 
destroyed, theraselveB scattered and 
dispersed among the nations, [they 
were, and in many places stdl are, 
treated with the greatest contumely 
and oppression. The siiperBtition 
of the middle ages caused the Rab- 
biea to be looked upon as sorcerers, 
and their writings as inspired by the 
evil spirit, A Pajial Bull condemned 
all those who should promulgate the 
leariiing of the Talmud. And though 
the Rahbies might not entertain any 
very great fear of the spiiitaal toi'- 
inents which this Bull denounced, 
prudence would dictate to them not 
to provoke the temporid punishment 
that it enacted against them. Their 
duty as instructors of their nation 
did not, however, permit them to re- 
• Talmud, treativu, Megilla, fulio. 



main silent or inactive ; and, accord-] 
ingly they wrote, and wrote much; 

but it was in a language, which 
at that time few but those of their 
own nation studied, and with which, 
to the present day, not many others 
are conversant. It is true, that the 
Reforiiiiition effected a great revolu- 
tion in men's minds and opinions: 
But though ihia event deprived Pa- 
pal Hulls of their power and in- 
iitience in many places, to the Jews 
it brought no a(idi;ionnl security, no 
inducement to depart from the sys- 
tem of reserve they had persevered 
in for ages. However msinfully 
Martin I/uther strove to east off" his 
Monkish errors and wuperslitions, 
there was one taint of the old leaven 
which remained by hun, — bis hatred 
of the .lews. He studied nnd knew 
Hebrew, as his translation of tha 
Bible manifests : But the Rabbles 
found no favour in his sight ; and 
when he counsels his disciples " to 
raae their synagogues and burn 
their books," the Rabbles had just 
cause to dread the effect of such ad- 
vice, coming from the great apostle 
of the Reformation. 

But time, the greatest of all inno- 
vators, the slow and silent, but stea- 
dy and beneficial, progress of reason, 
have wrought a change in men's 
ideas on this eubiect, as on most 
others. The causes that operated on 
the Israelites of yore have cither al- 
together ceased, or have undergone 
such mutations as to render an op- 
posite course the duty of the Isiraelites 
of the present day. Aloses Mendels- 
sohn, of Berlin, was the first Jew, 
who, wishing to improve the social 
condition of his people, in the latter 
half of the last century, translated 
parts of the sacred Scriptures, and 
of the literature of the Rabbies, into 
pure German ; and thus led the way 
to render the treasures of Hebrew 
literature more generally iiccessible. 
In this praiseworthy effort, he was 
seconded and succeeded, by Naphtaly 
Hertz Wesaely, Joel Biel, David 
Friedlander, Itzig Eichel, and many 
others in CSermany. A jicriodical, 
called the Measeph.was published in 
Berlin, devoted to the promulgation 
of Hebrew literature. Itwas succeeded 
by another, called the Shulamith, 



devoted to tlie same object : But as 
l)oth tliese periodicals were address- 
ed to Jews only, their influence ne- 
ver became sufficiently general ; and 
certainly did not extend to this 
conntry; where, with the excejition 
of some translations by the late Da- 
vid Levy and Tobias (ioodinan, and 
the laudable labours of Professor 
Hurwitz, no e Boris worth naminf^ 
Lave been made by Jews to diffuse 
the knowledge of the writings of 
their learned and wise men. 

And yet in Britain, more than in 
any other land, it behoves the Israel- 
ite to unfold to the world the literary 
treasures of his nation ; and, in re- 
turn for the instruction the Rabbles 
will aSbrd, to call upon mankind to 
render them that juslico to which 
their merits and sentiments entitle 
them. WTierever the English lan- 
guage prevails, the Jew now happily 
dwella, under laws which extend 
their protection equally to all, with- 
out distinction of creeds or persons; 
enjoyt; that undisturbed security 
which his fathers, for centuries, 
prayed for in vain ; and is allowed 
that free expression of thought, 
which, as oppressed exiles, they ne- 
ver even dared to hope for. tJrati- 
tude towards the enlightened people 
among whom he dwells ; the wish 
to convince his fellow-citizens that 
he is not unworthy of the shelter and 
freedom afforded him, that the jire- 
cepts lie obeys are fully calculated to 
enable him to return the benefits con- 
ferred upon him, by rendering him 
as useful and moral a member of 
that community as any other system 
of instruction is capable of doing ; 
mid, above all thinga, the desire to 
dissipate the reraainn of ancient pre- 
judices, which some interested men 
may still endeavour to keep alive ; — 
these are the motives which combine 
to make it the rluty of Israelites, 
throughout the British dominions, to 
remove the veil which the |)rudence 
of former ages spread over their lite- 
rature ; but the continuing of which, 
at the present day, ivonld be an in- 
justice to the spirit of the age. 

ThiH duty, then, it is our endea- 
vour to perform ; and we trust that 
our undertaking will have the ap- 
probation of every reflecting Israel- 
ite, lie will perceive that we are ac- 



tuated by the same spirit, and guided 
by the same motives, that in former 
agc«, and under different circum- 
Btances, induced our ancestors to take 
an opposite course, nomely, the de- 
sire to promote the welfare of the 
Israelites, and to strengthen the 
bonds of amity and concord between 
them and their countrymen of ano- 
ther creed. Having thus explained 
the cause which (irevcnted the litera- 
ture of the Hebrews from being gene- 
rally known, we owe it to ourselves 
to declare, that we are neither inno- 
vators nor reformers. We do not 
presume to guide the opinions of our 
readers, or to arrogate to ourselves 
any right of dictation ; but, as the 
humble interpreters of the great 
lights of Israel; our duty is to inter- 
jiret truly ; to give their very words 
wlienevcr the idiom of the language 
permits ; and in no case to obtrude 
o\ir own opinions, under the cloak 
and cover of tlieirs. 

As Jews, we have, from our earli- 
est infancy, been taught to consider 
the Rabbles and their writings as en- 
titled to our veneration. But, whilst 
the mature judgment of riper years 
has strengthened and confirmed that 
sentiment, we are free to confess thst 
some of them have occubiunally ad- 
vanced that, which cannot meet with 
the u]i[irubation of the present age ; 
neither are they then in accordance 
with the genius and spirit which 
pervades the Ilabbinical writing.s 
generally, but are even in contradic- 
tion to their own admirable princi- 
ples, expre.ssed on other occasions. 
We are not the champions of such 
inconsistencies : We do not intend 
to rack our ingenuity for arguments 
to soften down these asperities. On 
the contrary, we think we should 
abuse the confidence of our readers, 
and waste their time and our own, 
were we to devote any portion of our 
pages to such purposes ; and we give 
this timely notice of our intention, 
tlrat we may not hereafter be charged 
with ])artiality and unfairness. We 
write for Jews ; hut not for Jewsonly. 
We trust that Christians, likewise, 
will avail themselves of our humble 
as.si»tance to become acquainted with 
the Rabbles : And, whilst we pledge 
our9elve.s, in no case to alter or 
pervert the true meaning of such 
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extracts aa we insert, it cannot rea- 
toaahlj b« expected that we shall, 
in any case, aid the unhallowed 
efibrt* of EisenmenKer,* and bis 
carillioft compeers. We would much 
rather be taunted with having ex- 
tracted honey only, from the flowers 
of Hebrew literature, than give just 
cause to the reproach, that our selec- 
tion was injnd:ciou8, or that we per- 
mitted wttdt, however hainnless, to 
disfigure our anthology. 

To tiuMe who read merely for 
amnaeinent, we cannot recommend 
the perusal of our pages. The Rab- 
bica did not write to amuse ; 
throughout their numerous works, 
there is not the slightest attempt on 
their part to call forth a smile from 
their readers ; they WTOte to instruct, 
and we are but their translators. 



But those who purpose to draw from 
its very source their informatioa 
respecting the genius and tendency 
of one of the oldest (if not the rerf 
oldest) systems of legislation now ' 
extant ; who wish to avail themKlrea 
of the lights which the literature of 
an ancient and unmixed people must 
throw on the habits, the customs, 
and the history of the age in which 
the writers lived ; and they, abovB 
all, who desire to improve by the 
morality of the Rabbies, to benefit 
by their wisdom, and to know, in 
order to obey, their sage and pious 
precepts ; — to each and all of these, 
we offer our invitation, and the sin- 
cere promise, that our utmost efforts 
will be exerted, in order that their 
expectations may not be altogether 
disappointed. 



I. CRITICAL EXAMIN.VTION OF R.\BBINICAL WRITERS. 

THR TALMUD. — NO. I. 

A5 frequent mention of, and reference to, this composition is made, 
in almost every article we may insert ; and as, moreover, it is one of the 
oldest, most veneraied, and by far the most generally known works of 
the Hebrews, the great precursor and fountain of all subsequent 
Rabbinical lore; we think we cannot do better, than commence with a 
short article, illustrative of this great work. 

The compilation of the Talmud learned from them. Judah the son 



ranks amongst the oldest Hebrew 
writings. It consists of two di:>tinct 
works : 1. 'J"he Mishsa. 2. The 
Gemara; which together form the 
Talmi'd. 

llie MisHXA chiefly contains the 
oral or traditional laws, transmitted, 
according to the order itself lays 
down at the commencement of the 
treatise Abotu: (."Ethics of the 
Fathers :")— 

" Moaes received the law from 
Sinai and traDsmilted it to Joshua, 
•Joshua to the Elders, the Elders to 
the Prophets, and the Prophets to the 
men of the great .\6sembly. .Simon 
the just was among the last members 
of the great Assembly. Antigonus 
uf Socho received the traditions from 
Simon the just : Jose the soa of 
Joeser of .Sorteila, and Ju»e the 
Hon of Joctianau, of Jerusalem, re- 
ceived from liiiD. Jehiishim the son 
Perachia, and Nithai the Artelite, 

• A Oennuii, author of a must firulcut 
Utaek ua Oiv writiugH uf cUc lUbUrai 



of Tabai, and .Simon the son of 
Schatacli, succeeded them ; and were 
followed by .Shamaiah and .\blalion, 
from whom Hilel and .Schamai re- 
ceived the traditions. The successor of 
Hilel and Scbamai was R. Jochanan 
the son of .Sachai, who lived at the 
time of the destruction of the second 
temple." He had five pupils, by 
means of whom the link of tradition 
was connected with the compilers of 
the Mishna. 

The CiEMARA contains expositions 
on the Mishna, and various other 
subjects, which we shall hereafter 
cniiini'rate. 

Tiie compilation of the Mishna by 
It. Jehuda Hanasi, the prince, also 
called Rahenw hakadosh, ("our holy 
Rabbi,") the contemporary and friend 
of Antonirtns Pius, was nnilertaken 
in the latter half of the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era. The Je- 
rusalem Talmud was compiled by R. 
Jochanan, about one hundred years 
later; but is not so generally in use. 
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or SO extensive in its materials, as 
the Babylonish Talmud compiled by 
R. Ina and R. Ashi about one hun- 
dred years after the former. As 
this last is the one by far best known, 
and in the highest estimation, it is to 
it that we shall canline our remarks. 

No book, perhaps, has called forth 
greater diversity of opinion than the 
one of which we now treat ; and the 
veneration in which it is held by the 
profes-sors of one religious system 
can he equalled only by the Bcrceness 
of the assiaultii it has had to sustain 
from those of a diflererit eystcm. 
The world at larpfe, which at present 
is obliged to form its opinion of the 
merits of this work on hearsay, or 
from extracts formed either by inve- 
terate assailants or zealous defenders, 
will not be able to arrive at a correct 
estimate until the whole work shall 
be translated and illustrated ; — an 
undertaking rather to be wished-for 
than expected. For, strange as it 
may appear, neither assail.iiits nor 
defenders hava as yet entered into 
the essential spirit of that immense 
compilation. As Jews, our bias is 
decidedly and justly in its favour; 
and, as we shall have occasion fre- 
quently to offer extracts from its 
pages, and have been requested to 
state, as early as possible, what the 
Talmud is, what it actually contains, 
and under what circumstances it was 
compiledj we will endeavour in the 
present number partially to satisfy 
these inquiries. 

The manner of its composition 
bears the impression not only of the 
remote age, but of the distant rejiion, 
in which it was compiled. Had the 
arts of composition been then better 
known or observed, the method of 
its arrangement would probably have 
been very diflerent. In the shape it 
now bears it is a congest of various 
materials, which neitherintheirworth 
nor ill their contents have any attinity. 
The high re|)Utation and authority 
which to this very day it justly en- 
joys and maintains among the Jews, 
does not arise from any or every 
individual opinion or sentiment ad- 
vanced in it, or from the whole of 
the materials it includes ; but solely 
because in it are embodied and pre- 
served the OKAL LAWS, traditions 



clearlv traced to the days of Moses,, 
and tne ordinance of the Deity. In 
addition to these, and the dis- 
cussions connected with them, — 
conducted with profound wisdom 
and acute logical reasoning, — the 
i-iemara contains historical and bio- 
grajihical notices, legends, astro-/ 
nomy according to the then prevail-' 
inff system, sympathetic medicine, 
aphorisms, parables, apologues, ser- 
mons, — not discursive as in the pre- 
sent day, but condensing much 
meaning iu few words, — ethics, and 
rules of practical wisdom. All these 
materials are not disposed of or in- 
troduced in any particular order, 
but are to be found dispersed in each 
of its thirty-six treatises as the occa- 
sion may require or call for them. 

That the laws and precejits known 
as ORAL are of divine authority, no 
Jew will gainsay ; and the scrupulous 
attention with which matters ara 
treated which, to those of another 
faith, may appear of minor import- 
ance, is therefore not at at all a sub- 
ject of wonder. That the ma^iims 
and sayings of the Talmud are im- 
bued with a spirit of religion and 
morality of tlie very highest order; 
that they inculcate self-denial, re- 
signation in sufi'ering, submission to 
the will of God, love and devotion 
to Him as the Source of all good, 
and the centering of all our hopes 
and a:^pirations in another and a 
better world ; — are truths which the 
most inveterate opiionent of the 
Talmud will hardly dare lo deny. 
But while these are the main cha- 
racteristics of the composition, pas- 
sages are to be found which the 
reader of the present age is asto- 
nished to meet with, and which 
appear to him any thing but worthy 
of the room that has been assigned 
to them in this most valuable com- 
pilation. The later Rabbies — im- 
pressed with the conviction that 
their earlier predecessors, endued 
with the higliest wisdom, could 
not have said any thing contrary 
to its dictates — have generally as- 
signed a secret or allegorical mean- 
ing to these obscure or startling 
passages J and, by endeavouring to 
dive into their hidden sense, have 
sometimes succeeded in giving a 
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most sublime meaning to passages 
apparently the most incon((ruoii3. 
Respecting the propriety of some 
of these expositions, and the merit 
of iiU, we are not colktl tipon 
to prormtince an ojiinion : But this 
we do Bay, that, even admitting 
the failure of all later expositions, 
(which we are far from lioing,) and 
that cor»seccnently the worth of these 
comparatively few passages is as 
yet undiaeovered, it nevertheless re- 
mains true that the general character 
of the compilation cannot, and does 



not, therefore, lose any particle of 
its high worth or unquestionuhle 
authority ; such passages being the 
unsupjiorted dictn of inili viduals, 
which, in a compilation professedly 
uncJerLnken for the purpose of embo- 
dying every known opinion of every 
Rahhj, found room amongst laate- 
rials of greater value. The worst] 
that can be said is, that the com- 
pilers may not have displayed so cor- 
rect a taste in their tielection, aa 
compilers of the present day would 
not fail to do. — (To be resumeil.) 



II. METAPHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE RADBITSS. 

Sepher Ikkarim : " boor of pki.ncu'Les." 
From this book, wliich is justly held in high estimation, and was! 
written by R. Joseph Albo, of Soria, in Spain, in the fifteenth century, 
we intend occasionally to g'ive extracts. The following is an introduc- 
tion to his Treatise on Religion : — 

mate beings form llie medium be- 
tween the two extremes \ a state of 
society being to them neither injuri- 
ous, as to Leasts and birds of prey, 
nor of absolute neoeisihj, as to man. 
Out their instinct aomeiiines prompts 
them to associate and collect in • 
numbers for their welfare i as many 
beasts and birds, which at certain 
seasons congregate and fiock together 
for safety and protection, and after- 
wards separate again. With man, 
however, a slate of society, whea 
once formed, cannot again be dia- 
pensed with ; which induced our 
Ilabbies to say that man, by nature. 
Was a social animal. 

As a state of society is thus natu- 
ral, and therefore absolutely neces- 
sary for the preservation of man, 
the maintaining of that society in 
every land or clime on the globe 
requires certain regulations, to deter- 
mine and protect the right, and to 
point out and punish the wrong; so 
as to prevent the baneful effects 
which the eolbsioQ of passions and 
interests might produce. In these 
regulations are comprised commands 
which tend to promote the Bocial 
welfare, — as the prohibition of mur- 
der, thefts, violence, and the like. 
Theae regulations our Rabbles called 
" the natural laws of society;" as 
being absolutely and indispensably 
necessary to the esistenco of society ; 



IHVISION I. CHAPXEU V. 

All animate beings on earth may, 
according to their instincts and man- 
ner of living, be divided into three 
great classes. One class cannot live 
and subsist, in a social slnte ,- as, for 
instance, beasts of prey : To these, 
the collecting together and associat- 
ing in great numbers would be inju- 
rious ; for, were a vast concourse of 
them collected on one spot, hunger 
and their ferocious instincts would 
soon lead them to destroy each other. 
A second class cannot live and sub- 
sist except in a social state; as, for 
instance, man ; to whom the col- 
lecting together and associating in 
numbers ia abaolutely necessary for 
his preservation. Hia susceptible 
conformation subjects him to the in- 
fluence of cold and heat, and of their 
alternations j be therefore needs 
raiment to protect him against their 
influence. His powers of digestion 
are not great ; his food must there- 
fore bs prepared in order to aid them. 
But neither food nor raiment could 
he possibly obtain in sufficient abun- 
dance, except in a state of society, 
where many join for reciprocal aid 
and assistance : One weaves, while 
another makes the needle with which 
the third sews ( and it is thus in every 
occupation that his wants render 
necessary. The third clasis of aui- 
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and tVicy arc generally imparted to 
mankind by a sage, a prophet, or a 
hero. The uniformity nnd perfection 
of this legal system of society (as for 
instance, the Roman laws) is called 
" civilization ;" which, however, can- 
not he upheld unlea» some head be 
emiiowered to watch over and pre- 
serve its integrity, eitlier as ruler, 
jadge, or king of the society. And 
as roan by nature is a social animal, 
and is the more happy the more per- 
fect the state of society is in which 
he lives, ft thence re«(dts that govern- 
ment is to him a natural institution, 
as the power of ruler, judge, or king 
is indispensable to maintain the in- 
stitutions of society, nnd with them 
the well-being and happiness of the 
individuals of which it is composed. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Ip we carefully examine the animal 
conformntion and the perfection of 
its various members, we shall find 
that the Creator exerted his bountiful 
providence to furnish all his crea- 
tures with every requisite for their 
well-being; not only that which, is 
indispensable for the preservation of 
the species or the individual, but 
likewise with whatever might be 
conducive to their happiness, so as to 
render them perfect according to 
their degree in the scale of creation. 
And when we find the careful dis- 
pensation of this bounty towards 
creatures of an inferior degree, we 
may reasonably infer its exercise 
likewise towards those of a superior 
degree, in order that they too may 
be furnished with whatever may tend 
to make them perfect. Whosoever 
maturely reflects on this subject will 
find, that it is the divine influence 
alone, by means of which whatever 
relates to the perfection of man can 
he effected ,■ and that tlii.s divine in- 
fluence is far more requisite to the 
well-being of man, who ia gifted 
with reason, than any thing with 
which the Creator has gifted all 
other animals is to theirs j they 
being restrained by instinct. 

'J'bia Divine influence, ultliough di- 
rectly communicated to one man only, 
willnevfrtheless in its operation cause 
and lead to the perfection of all 
mankind. For although the diBFerent 
speciea of animals, some of which 



are more perfect than others, do not 
communicate their perfection to 
other races ; (as each species forms a 
whole, and has its peculiar and dis- 
tinct purpose in the creation never- 
theless, in the human species, com- 
prising as it does different degrees of 
mental powers, some superior to 
others, all these powers combine but 
for one ohjecl,— the perfection of 
the whole race, which likewise has 
its peculiar and distinct purpose in 
the creation. Jf wc were to assume 
that the great men of the earth, from 
their .superior means of acquiring 
knowledge, are more perfect than 
their labourers, that the sage again 
19 more perfect than the great, that 
one or more of each class are more 
perfect than his or their fellows ; yet 
the perfection of any one or of all 
these individuals alime would not 
in itself constitute the aim or pur- 
pose for which his species was 
created, but would only he instru- 
mental to the perfecting of the whole 
species of which he or they, however 
distinguished, form but a part ; as 
in the body there are ditTerent mem- 
bers, each required for the [)reserva- 
tion of the whole j — and though some 
of these uieinbera are more important, 
and therefore superior to others, yet 
they are not so for their own sakea 
only, but as forming a part of, and 
essentially contributing to preserve, 
the entirety and perfection of the 
whole. And as in the body the 
heart is the vital part of the animal, 
the instrument for circulating life 
throughout the frame, and particu- 
larly the brain, by means of which 
sensation nnd motion are gradually 
conveyed to all the diflTerent mem- 
bers ; so likewise, in the human 
species, the mass receive the impulse 
towards its perfection from the 
principal memners, not as being dis- 
tinct from them, but because together 
they form but one whole. 

The rank of principal members of 
the human species appertains to 
those few selected by the Deity for 
the purpose of conveying through 
them, to the rest of the species, the 
divine influence and the means of 
acquiring perfection. And it ought 
not to be less evident to us, that the 
bounty of Providence, Intent on em- 
ploying the means moat conducive to 
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promote the perfection of mankind, 
did grant the divine influence, with- 
out which there can be no perfection, 
to the few as integral parts of the 
whole human race ; than it is, that 
the same Providence did f^rant to all 
other animala not only what is re- 
quisite for their preservation, hut 
likewise what is conducive to their 
perfection according to their respect- 
ive degrees in the scale of creation. 

Directions pivcn hy the individual 
thus selected hy Providence to pro- 
mote the perfection of inankind hy 
means of the divine influence, are 
called " divine laws." Their rela- 
tive degree of irapurtance to the 
natural laws of society is as that of 
the regulatinff ])rinci])le in a piece of 
mechanism, to its accessories. 



CHAPTER Vll. 



The foregoing chapters have de- 
monstrated tlie existence of two dis- 
tinct sjstems of law : 1. The natii- 
i-al Laws of Society, which in their 
perfection hecome civilization ; and 
2. TKe Divine Laws. The natural 
]aw8 concern man as a member of 
society inJependtntly of time and 
place : Civilization depends on time 
and place : The Divine laws are 
dictated hy the divine influence, 
through the medium of a prophet 
or messenger sent hy the Deity, (as 
were .Adam, Noah, Abraham and 
Moses,) and are binding on all to 
whom they are imparted. We have 
called one of these systems principal, 
and the other accessan/, because the 
natural laws direct how to avoid 
wrong and pursue right : Civiliza- 
tion teaches to avoid impropriety, 
and to pursue propriety, according 
to a received standard : Diit the 
Divine laws are intended to prepare 
jnan for the knowledge that his soul 
is immortal, and therefore capable 
of true felicity, and point out to him 
the means of attaining it. They teach 
hun what is truly wrong, which he is 
to avoid; what is truly right, which 
he is to pursue ; and how to renounce 
nil transitory good, ao as to be in- 
different about being deprived of it. 
In addition to this, thi;y dictate the 
most perfect rules of equity, with 
respect to society, iu order that the 
. uncertainty which jicrvades the 
natural laws may not interfere with 



that felicity which it is the special 
province of the Divine lawa to atford. 

CHAPTKB Vltl. 

The inferiority of natural to Di- 
vine laws has been happily expressed 
hy the inspired poet, in Psalm xix. 
7 — 10; where he enumerates six 
important points, in each of which 
tlie superiority of the Divine laws is 
'clearly manifest. They aie as fol- 
low : — 

1. The natural laws are insuffi- 
cient to render the knowledge of 
man perfect, or to allcct his immor- 
tality, so as to qualify his soul 
to return to the land of life whence 
it came to him ; as they do not ex- 
tend their itttlucnce beyond doing 
right and acting with propriety t 
\Vhereas the Divine laws not only 
inculcate right aijd propriety, hut 
likewise distinguish between truth 
and error in the mind. This mean- 
ing David conveys in the words, 
" The law of the Lord is perfect, 
restoring the soul." 

2. liven the knowledge of what 
is right or wrong, ]iroper or impro- 
per, which is all that the natural 
laws are capable of embracing, can- 
not by them alone be firmly and 
immutably settled ; because it is 
very possible, that a something may 
by ua he considered as proper or 
improper, which in itself is not so. 
For, ira possible as it is that any one 
shouhl intuitively be provided with 
the ability needful to carry on any 
art or trade to ])erfcction, it ia 
equally impossible that any Legisla- 
tor, composing his laws according 
to the dictates of human wisdom 
only, should be free from error, bo 

.as immutably to decide what ia 
proper or improper ; and therefore 
his decision on any subject whatso- 
ever cannot be a certain ride of con- 
duct for others to adopt. In proof 
of this we find that even Plato 
might, and actually did, fall into 
great error ; for he says, " It is pro- 
per that the women belonging to any 
one class of society should be com- 
mon to all the members of that 
class, such as the great, the traders, 
the labourers and so forth, resptc- 
tively." This Platonic rule of pro- 
priety the Divine laws most strongly 
condemn ; as we find in Genesis x.t. 
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3 ; where Abimeleck. king of Genr. 
baving taken Sarah bom her has- 
baii<^, 18 told, "Behold thoa iD«st 
die for the woman thoa ha«t taken : 
^he is a man's wife." And be justi- 
fies faimself bj the aMertkm that he 
was i^orant of that Cact. Arialotle 
likewise reprobates this mle of 
Plato; and their differcnee of opi- 
nion on this Fubject is a proof that 
DO hamaa reason is of it*elf suffi- 
cient to pronounce a decision on 
what is proper or what is improper, 
in a manner that will receire the 
unqualified sanction of all men, at 
all times, and in all places ; mach 
less can we rely on it to settle mat- 
ters of superior knowledg^e, such 
as tbe question, whether the uni- 
verse is created or increate, or the 
like. The Divine laws alone are 
able to get such questions at rest ; 
and accordinj^ly David eajrs : "'ITie 
testimony of the Lord is sure, mak- 
ing wise the simple." 

3. The natural laws cannot be- 
stow inward joy on their observers. 
Their pron)i!<es have no tendency 
to afibrd satisfaction to the mind ; 
and, even if they had, there is no 
certainty or gaarantee for their per- 
formance. Moreover, their obsprver 
cannot promise himselfany merit from 
their observance : Indeed, their vague- 
ness leaves him in doubt whether 
his observance be meritorious at all. 
But obedience to the Divine laws 
will confer that inward joy, and will 
afford satisfaction to the mind, be- 
cause their observer is certain that 
the righteousness they command is 
the true righteousness, and that 
their observance is really meritori- 
ous ; as the Psalmist Fays, " The 
statutes of God are righteous, and 
rejoice the heart." 

4. Natural laws cannot prescribe 
the conduct to be observed on parti- 
cular occasions, or extend tlieir dic- 
tatea.to any special case that may 
occur. All that they can do is, to 
lay down general rules, the special 
application of which they Ipave to 
the judgment of the individual. 
Thus Aristotle, in hia liook on 
Ethics, repeatedly uses the expres- 
sion, " that, in a moral re8|)ect, it 
is proper always to act in a manner 
most becoming the time and place : " 
But he does not specify wliat is 



A IMrtimlur times and 
). €r vliat tines or places are 
fvr puticolar actions ; he 
leaves thi« to be decided by tbe com- 
mon sense of everj man. Again : 
la the same work, {Ethica Moffna,) 
he tcUs us. that " particular ca^es 
must be weighed according to the 
circomitancea under which they oc- 
cur ; " But he leaves us no rule by 
which to adjust the balance, except 
propriety. Had it been possible for 
erring humanity to lay down uni- 
form rules apphcable to all cases, 
Aristotle woiUd have done it ; his 
mind being at expansive, and his rea- 
soning faculties as great and jxiwer- 
ful, as those of any man who lived 
either before or aft*r him. Bot he 
did not do if, because he comW tiot. 
Ttie Divine laws alone supply this 
deficiency : Thus, while in the 
Ethics of Aristotle we find, " he is 
pious who wisely ob8er\'e8 a middle 
coturse between the extreme enjoy- 
ment of voluptuousness, or of eating 
and drinking, and total abstinence ; " 
he only adds, " Teachers of morality 
recommend that man should act in a 
manner becoming the time and 
place, and becoming his particular 
constitution and the society he 
frequents." But not one of these 
moral teachers instructs us when, 
where, and how it becomes us to 
act. The Divine laws, on the con- 
trary, explicitly direct us in every 
one of these cases. Tliey tell us 
with whom, when, where, and with 
what rao'.ive, we are permitted to 
satisfy our sensual cravings; |what 
kind of food is permitted, and from 
what we are to abstain; Rnd, while 
they allow the enjoyment of vrine, 
forbid all excess, by command- 
ing that no person in a state of 
intoxication be permitted to perforin 
the rites of divine worship, or to 
pray. Tlius likewise we liiid, that 
moralist^i recommund valour as a 
virtue ; but at the anme tiiiio they 
maintain, that it is improper for any 
man to expose himself lodeatb, except 
in case it be more desirable lo liiin to 
die than to live : But tli(>y citiinot, 
and therefore do not. decidi^ tlie par- 
ticuliir ca'e to wliich tlt(;y idliidp. 
The Divine laws, iKfwrvcr, explirilly 
decUre thnt case to be uitrtwiHr tt 
fenils to gliiriffj tin- utimv of (lad, uud 
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that" then only.Caain the case of Ilana- 
niali, IVlishae], and Azariah.l or in 
combating the enemies of (^lod and 
their ei'il deexls, (as in the case of 
Samson,} Heath is more desirable 
than life. Thus, whilst on all mo- 
mentoua BuhjectH natural lan'ti are 
insuflicient, and the casuist who ia 
guided hy them gropes ahout in the 
dark like the Idind, " the command- 
ment of God is pure, cnliglitening 
the eyes," 

5. The laws of nature, being of 
human origin, and consequently im- 
bued vvitli all tho imperfections of 
humanity, cannot decide what is 
proper or improper at all times. For, 
what is at one tiine considered as 
proper ant) hecoming, may at ano- 
ther he held as (piite the reverse : 
An, for instance, marriage with a 
sister, which in former days was 
considered as becoming, but which 
19 at present justly held to be impro- 
per. They are ilierefore suhjeci lo 
continual alteration or improve- 
ment, as the progress of biiinan 
reason may dictate. The Divine 
laws, on the contrary, originating 
from the perfect wisdom of the 
Deity, lay down tlicir rules once and 
forever. They can never become 
subject to any alteration, as the.y are 

(To be continued.) 



free from all error ; and their purity 
iii!)urea their duration. David, there- 
fore, with great justice, says, " The 
fear of the l<ord is clean, enduring 
for ever." 

f (5. Natural laws cannot decide to 
a nicety on the just and proner 
measure of punialiment that is uno 
to the violator of their cnactmenta ; 
nor have they any inward control, 
or the means of iiunisliing concealed 
guilt, which altogether escapes their 
jurisdiction ^ Whereas Divine jus- 
tice reaches where all human re- 
search would be vain; and its laws, 
weighing the motives as well as the 
deed, apjiuriion precisely the just 
quantum of [lunishment. And al- 
though it may appear as if, in, this 
world, the righteous man sometimes 
perisheth in his right, whilst the 
traniigrestior thrives in his gudt, the 
Divine laws give us the assurance 
that our e.vistence does not termi- 
nate with this life ; and that, though 
on earth we may not always ])crceive 
the perfect justice of events, it is 
because that perfect justice is reserv- 
ed to a future state ; or, as the Poet- 
King says, " The judgments of tha 
Lord are true and righteous altoge- 
ther." 



ni. JURISPRUDENCE OF THE HEBREWS. 

The laws and precepts of tlie Jews are compiled in an authorized code 
called the Sr/i!t/c'(fl/i aruch ("the table spread"). The Erst compila- 
tion, Arhang turim, (" the four orders,") was made hy R. Jacob ben 
Asher ben Jechiel, a German Rabbi of the fourieenlh century. It was 
rcpubliahed, under the name Beth Joseph, by R, Joseph Caro, in the 
middle of the last century. 

It conBists of four parts. 1. Orach chaiun (" leng^th of life") con- 
tains ritual laws, precepts for general conduct, &c. 2. Jurek deang 
("teacher of knowledge") teaches what is permitted, and what is pro- 
hibited, by law. 3. Even haiigezer (" rock of assistance ") contains 
conjugal laws, 4. Choshen hnmiimhpat ("' breastplate of judg-ment") 
contains civil laws. 

Several comroentaries have been written on this code, of which we 
shall only mention the two most in use; 1. The Mag'en David, by R, 
David ben Samuel, of Oatra, in Rui^sia. in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 2. The Mag-en Abraham, by R. Abraham Gumbiner, of Kdlish, 
in the first lialf of the last century ; and also an Appendix by the com- 



piler.. From ihis code we intend occasioaally to give extracts; and 
though the laxity of modern ideas and maiinera may not approve of its 
minute precepts, or of the rig'our of a morality and relig'ion extending 
its inward checks over every possible action and relation of life, and 
equally (if not more) intent to prevent impurity of thoug-lit aa of action ; 
we are fully convinced, that the man who obeys the precepts of this 
code, — not from habit only, or because he ha» been taught to to do,— 
but from a sincere conviction of their high source and salutary influ- 
ence, will not only be a most moral and useful member of society, but 
likewise an acceptable worshipper in the eyes of hh Creator. And 
though the ritual and religious laws can only concern the Israelite, the 
precepts for general conduct are such ea any man, whatever be his 
creed, may practise with advantage to himself both here and hereafter. 
Orach Cliaitni .- " i-en-oth op days." 
Paragraph I. Part the First. 
Rules far risini/ in the Moniiiiff. 

PnECEPT I. — Strengthen thyself they would be were he in the presence 

like a lion, and arise in the morning' of a {.[reat king. Hia speech and 

to the service of thy Creator, as Da- manner of exjiression to his house- 

vid says. " I will awake the morn- hold will differ much from that 

ing," Psalm cviii, 2. which he would use in the jiresence 

Commentahy, Magen David. — of a mighty inontirch. If raan, 

Strentfthen Iht/self — Prep.ire thyself therefore, will hear in mind, tliat the 

to resist temptations from AvithOut, Great King, the Holv O.ne, (blessed 

and evil desires from within, which be He )) of whose glory the earth is 

during this day may adsail thee : For, full, is ever present, and observes 

as is said, "Who is truly strong? his conduct, as it is written, "Can 

He that subdues his passions." Like man conceal himself ever so secretly 

a lion — As a lion is the most fearless that I should not see liim f eaith the 

of animals, so shalt thou likewise, in Lord," Jer. xxiii. 24 ; — if man recol- 

the performance of thy duties, fear lecta this, he will be filled with fear, 

nothing, hut rely firmly on thy God. humility, and veneration for his (Jod, 

Appb.ndis. — The verse, "I have and will be careful of hi.s conduct 

Bet the Lord always before me," while in his presence, that is to say, 

(Psalm xn. 8,) is the great rule of at all times. Then he will not feel 

the law, and the perfection of the ashamed when men scoff at his 

just who walk before God. The devotion; and, "in his greatest 

conduct of a man, and his carriage privacy, even when resting upon his 

and gestures, when alone in his pri- lied, he will know in whose presence 

vacy, are very different from wliat he is. 



IV. COMMENTARIES ON HOLY WRIT. 
The following in taken from the book Akcduth Itzchack, (" the bind- 
ing of Isaac") by H. Isaac the son of Moses, in the fourteenth century, 
and republished by R. David, Provincial uf Mantua, towards the close of 
the sixteenth century. 

" In the beginning OoJ crcaled heoven and eartli." (OencsU i. 1.) 
Thc Medraah Rabba,* comment- ing on these words, adds a quotation 



' RabliB, tlie son of Nurhman, who 
■wrote the Commeutary Mudrtuh Rabba, 
was, durinji iwenty-two yeara, liPiiil of the 
College at Sora, niiil ilied somt" tiiiu' aliont 



the yi'RT 320, Hi.i funiB as a teacher wna 
BO widely- sppuail, thnt he iri maid to havp 
had twclvo tlionsraiid BtiuWiKu at one tiiiio 
under iiuuiwtiou. 



If 



sriRir or hie jew|!»ii ui^lioio.'*. 



from Psalm xviii. 35, " Thy nentle- 
ne«a has made me great i " anJ then 
coniinues : " ISimon, the son of 
Asai, said, ' A mortal first recites 
hit name, and afterwards bis titles, 
as, AUm Auyulilo, alon polesta, we 
Au>{ustulus, ruler.' But the Holy 
One (blessed be He '.) does not do 
«o, but, after he has created the 
universe, then first he proclaims a 
name." 

In order to understand this expo- 
sition of the Medrash Rahha, and to 
discover the connection between this 
first verse of ( rcnesia and ihia quota- 
tion from the. Psalms, we miiat re- 
member that the sacrei! wTiter in 
Genest:! departs from the usual con- 
struction of the Hebrew; according 
to which, it ought to have been : 
Eloliim bara bereshitk, " fiod created 
in the beginning." • This deviation 
is, however, not without its adequate 
cause; and this cause the ftfecirash 
explnins by its quotation thus ; — 

We can form an idea of a man 
independent of his title ; as, for 
instance, David the king, &c. Here wc 
can picture to ourselves, David the 
shepherd, Dand the leader of Saul's 
armies, David the exile, David the 
Iring ; or David abslractedty, before 
he was shepherd or military chief. 



exile or king : — And the phraseology 
of the verse, " Thy gentleness hu 
made me great," conveys to our 
mind the progressive rise and title 
of David : the name David convey- 
ing an abstract idea, whatever expla- 
natory title we may ajipend to it. 
Whereas the Creator has no proper 
name abstractedly from his creation, 
because vre cannot at all conceive of 
him abstractedly. Uut any name 
that may be assigned to him must 
be expressive of some one or other 
of his attributes ; which can only be 
done after the creation, and on the 
existence of tho^e Iveings in whose 
favour these attributes are in coarse 
of operation. 

Tliis, then, explains the difference 
between the creature and the Crea- 
tor : The former (|notes his own 
name first, " Augusitilus, ruler;" 
because he %vas .\ugustu1us before 
he became ruler, would remain Au- 
gustulus even should he cease to 
be ruler, and because his name is 
altogether distinct from his title. 
But the Creator has no name except 
what arises from his attributes ; 
therefore, such name is in itself a 
title, and can only be conceived after 
the creation on which that attribute 
ope rate iS. 



V. 



SPIRIT OF THE JEWISH RELIGION. 
TitKATisE, Brockoth. Fol. 82, page 2. 



"Thou itait love the LoiJ Ihy Cod with all ihlnp liaut, wdwithaU Utywid, Bnil with all tin 

iniRht." Uleui. li. S.I 



R. Eliezeb asks, " Why is the ex- 
pression here varied ? if ivilh nU thy 
soul, what needs he add iPith all thy 
might ^ and if w'ilh nil thy might, 
what needs he add wilk all thy soul-' 
The answer is, Some men love their 
persons more than their property To 
them is said, ' Thou Bhalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy soul : ' 

•So struck ueri" tlie LXX., viko com- 
posed tLf Grfck Irannlation of llie Penta- 
tench, wifb lUia duviBtion frtrni fUe imaal 
rales of HebrfW oimstniction, llint, though 
earli tranalated st'pBraiL'ly and witlinul any 
commrtnioalion with his fellows, they all 
agreed in iviiilering ii, " God creatod in the 
beginning ; " aa tlii-;' iii'ared li>»t tlic Kpicu- 
Tsan Oret-ks of tUiit ngc might araii them- 
Bulres of the coDDtruc-don of the llpbrew, 10 
Bay, The beginning created God, and tlios 
degrade the Creator Into a creatnre. 



Others love their property more than 
thrir persons ; to them ia said, 
' Thou shall love the liOrd thy God 
with nil thy might.' R. Akiva said, 
' ^Viih all thy soul,' even if thy soul 
be rent fnitn thee." 

The Kabbies taught : — Once the 
tyrannical government of theCreeks 
commanded that no Israelite was to 
occu[iy himself with teaching the 
law. Papus the son of Judah came 
to a place where he found a crowd 
collected ; and saw that R. Akiva 
had assembled a congregation, and 
was expounding the law. He said 
to him, " Akiva, dost thou nift fear 
the Government, whose command 
thou art transgressing? " R. Akiva 
answered: " I will tell thee a para- 
ble applicable to thy question. A 



£ox Vfoa walking alon^siOe a river, 
when he noticed the fishes crowding 
together and moving about in fzreat 
perturhftlion. lie asked ihem, 'What 
is it that causes yoti so much uneasi- 
ness? ' They answereJ : ' Fear of the 
nets which man has spread for us.' 
Saith the fox, ' Let me advise you ; 
if you wish to he safe, come and dweil 
with me on nhore, as your fathers 
have dwelt with mine.' Said the 
fishes, 'Art thou he that is called 
the most cunning of all animals ? 
ITiouart not cunning, but a fool; If 
we are not safe at the place we arc 
to live in, what can we expect from 
moving to a place which to us is 
certain death?' So likewise, if we 
Israelites are not safe in adhering to 
the cause of the law, though it is said 
in it and of it, ' Tliia is your life 
and length of daysinUo you,' {Deut. 
xx.x, 20, ) — what have we to expect 
if we abandon that cause ? " A very 
short time afterwards R. Akiva was 
apprehended, and cast into a dun- 
geon. Papus the son of Judali 
was also seized on, and confined in 



the same prison. When R. Akiva 
saw him, ho asked, " Papus, What 
has brought thee hither f " who an- 
swered, " Happy art thou, R. Akiva ! 
Thou sufferest for the cause of the 
law. But woe to Papus ! His suffer- 
ings arise from the idle matters of 
this life." 

When R. Akiva was led forth to 
execution, it was the hour for saying 
the Kriafk Sckmang* His sentence 
was to have his flesh rent off with 
iron corahs. Wliile this was being 
done, be submitted to the yoke of 
the kingdom of heaven. t II is dis- 
ciples who were present said, " Rab- 
hi, even here! "J lie answered: 
" From my earliest infancy have I 
suffered || through this expression, 
' with all my soul," even if thy soul 
lie rent from thee. My C(mstant 
thoughts were, ' Sliall I ever be per- 
mitted to obey this command?' 
And now, when I am permitted, 
shall I repine ? " He then prolonged 
the (itteriince of the word One till 
his soul iied. 



VI. ftiORALITY OF THE TALMUD. 



THE ATI SE, Brochoih. 

Whkn R. Jochanan the son of 
Sachai was ill and on his death-bed, 
his disciples came to visit him. 
When he saw them he began to 
weep. " Light of Israel," said they 
to liira, " main pillar of the right, 
thou strong hammer !§ Why dost 
thou weep ? " He answered: "Were 
I led forth to judgment before a 
mortal king, who is here to-day and 
in his grave to-morrow ; whose an- 
ger, were it e.iccited against me, 
would not be lasting ; whose fetters, 
were ho tu chain me, could but con- 
fine the body ; whose infliction of 

" Kriath Svhmani) — A euiifession of 
fiiltli wliiib ull Israelites repent every 
ni'iniing aud evening, at stated houra. It 
Tjctpn" with the words, " Hear, O Israel I 
tbe Lord our Ood, tbo Lord, in one ! Aud 
thou Hlialt lure the Lurd thy Gud with all 
thy heart aiul all thy BotU and all thy 
mi(?!it," &c. 

t KinijiUim of heaven -^ A talmudic 
pliTBae, di"nmiiij? "providence ond the life 
to come." IIiTe it ia nsed tu exprei^B hia 
perfKt HItlJIni^l^^i(^u M the dlvlu*." «ill, and 
roadiueBs to oarrifice his life to his faitli . 



Folio 28, page 2. 

death, were he to kill me, wonld not 
be eternal ; whom [I could mollify 
with words, or bribe ivitli gifts ; — 
even then I would weep. How much 
greater is my causa for tears, now 
that 1 am to he led before the Kino 
of kings, the Holy One! Blessed 
be He who liveth and reigneth for 
ever ! wbo.se wrath, were it excited 
against me, is everlasting ; whose 
fetters, were he to chain ine, know 
no end ; whose infliction of death, 
were he to kill me, would be eter- 
nal ; whom 1 can neither mollify 

J Et'gK here — Ju the miilst of thy nn- 
equifljled tormeuta, dost thou thiuk tliyself 
caUed upon to repeat the confeBuioa of that 
faith for which thun art dyinp ' 

II Suffered — - MTieuBver I repeated my 
confussion of faith I was so forcibly Im- 
presBwl with tlie detemiinBtiun to lay down 
jny life for it, that 1 haTB actnslly felt the 
tumu'uta I luight he made to endaro stf 
acutely a» now when thej' are infiicted. 

§ In talmudic phraBeuIogy a man of 
powerful luti'lltct, who uvereonieH or 
('nii>h«< evLT}' obstacle in the way of Ma 
studies, 
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with words, nor bribe with gifts. 
Moreover, there are two paths open 
before me, — the one leading to bli*8, 
— the other to torii>ents ; and I 
know not which of them it will lie 
my doom to take. Tlien how can 
1 abstain from weejiing? " His dis- 
ciples then said, "Our Rabh) ! give 
U8 thy blessing." lie answered : 



" May the fear of the Deity be as 
strong on you as the fear of men ! " 
One of them said, "What, no 
stronger ? " He answered, " O that 
it were as strong ! for you know he 
that \n about cominitting a Hin says 
within himself, ' I must take care 
that no man seelh me.' " 



VII. CUSTOMS AND OBSIi 

Rtiih hashanafi : " 

The origin of tSiiH festival is 
given in Leviticus xxiii. 23 — 25 : 
*' And the Lord spake unto Moses, 
saying, Speak unto the children of 
Israel, raying, In the seventh month, 
in the first of the month, shall ye 
have a sabbath, a memorial of blow- 
ing of trumpets, an holy convoca- 
tion. Ye shall do no servile woik." 
And also in Numbers xxix. 1 : " And 
in the seventh month, on the first of 
the month, ye shaU have an holy 
convocation ; ye shall do no servile 
work : it is a day of blowing the 
trumpeta unto you." 

Though not one of the three great 
festivals, on each of which the male 
population of Israel wasi to ap^^esir 
before the Lord ; it is, nevertheless, 
considered as one of the lirst among 
the principal holydays, has as such 
been celebrated by the Israelites 
since the giving of the law, and is 
known by the name of Hosk hash- 
anah, or " new year." 

As in Exodus xii. 2, we find it 
.said, at the inatitutioti of the Pesach, 
or " Tassover," " This month shall 
be unto you the beginning of months; 
it shall be the first montli of the year 
to you;" and as the festival we now 
treat of is fixed for the seventh 
montli ; it behoves us to explain 
why, nevertheless, it is called, and 
considered as, " the new year." This 
explanation We borrow from folios lC8 
and 263 of the Commentaries on the 
Pentateuch, by R. Isaac Abarbanel, 
an eminent writer of the sixteenth 
century. 

In the Talmud, (Treatise, Rosh 
hashaxahj we find a discussion be- 
tween R. Eleazar and R. Joshua, 
respecting tlie season in which the 
creation of the world took place. 
R. Eleazar asserts tliat the world was 
created in Tishri ; (the autumnal 



RVANCES OF THE JEWS. 

THE NEW YE.\H." 

equinox ;) whilst R. Joshua maintains 
the creation to have taken place in 
Nissan (the Vernal equinox). Doth 
the Rabbles agree, that the extremes 
of heat and cold (summer and win- 
ter) are not adapted for production. 
The diflerence between them is, that 
R. Joshua, placing the creation at 
the time of the vernal etiuinox, when 
life and vegetation are m full deve- 
lopement, maintained that, at the 
creation, every thing sprung up 
spontaneou.sly, without any previous 
germ. Whereas R. Eleazar, [ilacing 
the creation at the time of the au- 
tumnal equinu.t, when the germ of 
the future develojiement is forming 
in the bosom of the earth, maintain- 
ed that creation began with the for- 
mation of live germ. Though this 
discussion is decided in favour of 
R. Joshua, and the Uabbies join him 
in the opinion that the world was 
created hi the full liluom of spring ; 
yet they all, including R. Joshua, 
agree in dating the new ye.ir from 
Tishri, or the autumnal equinox; 
agreeably to the rule laid down in 
the sacred Scriptures for all compu- 
tations of time ; namely, from the 
commencement of the germ. Thus 
we find in (ienesis i. 5: "And it was 
evening, and it was morning, one 
day." The day is here made to be- 
gin with the eveniug, as the germ of 
which the morning is the develope- 
ment. The same principle is ob- 
served in Lev. xxni. 32: "From 
even unto even shall ye celebrate 
your sabbath ;" the observance of 
one day only being enacted, but to 
begin with the evening as the germ 
of the coming day. In conformity 
with this rule, the ilabbies considered 
the aiitumnn! equinox, which con- 
tains the genu to be developed in 
the coming year, as the commence- 
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raent of that year { in which opinion 
they were fallowed by the Chaldean 
and other ancient oriental nations; 
the word Tishn, used to denote the 
seventh month, beinga Persian word, 
and signitiea " first," or "beginning." 
Indeed, all the nainea of months at 
present used by the Jewa are Per- 
sian, as the Hebrew has no other de- 
signaliun for these divisions of time, 
than those found in Scripture, of 
"first," " second," " third," &c. 

Tiie autumnal equinox being thus 
upon principle held to commence the 
year, its festival is celebrated as that 
of the new year, and as a day of 
judgment to all llesli, which is to de- 
cide their fate for the coming year. 
Not that it 19 considered as if the 
destiny of man is on other days 
less subject to the supremacy and 
control of Frov^idence; but it is held 
that, on ibis particular day, the ab- 
solute consequences of men's ac- 
tions, and the fate of nations and of 
climes, are meted out and weighed. 
It is a remarkable fact, that &11 the 
ancient astronomers, of all nations, 
adopting the idea from the Jews, 
have given as the sign of the zodiac 
for this month, the figure of an aged 
man of stern aspect, holding a pair 
of scales in bis right band, and an 
open book in his left; thus plainly 
expressing the religious idea of this 
festival, on which justice is the nil- 
iing attribute. 

The blowing of trumpets, which 
we find commanded both in Lev. 
xxiii. 23-25, and in Num. xx.ix. 1, ia, 
a rite peculiar to this festival ; and 
^is not only observed to this day, but 
the hearing of it is obligatory 
on all Jews. It hag a direct refer- 
ence to, and close connexion .with, 
'the service of the day. It proclaims 
the King and bis day of judgment ; 
as is said 1 Kings i. 39, " And they 
blew the trumpet ; and all the peo- 
ple exclaimed, (Jod save the king ! " 
and in Joel ii. 1, " Blow yo the 
trumpet in Zion, and .sound an alarm 
in ray holy mountain : let all the in- 
habitants tremble; for the day of 
the Lord cometh, for it is nigh at 
hand." It is intended to call forth 
terror at the judgment ; as is written 
in Kxod. xix. 16, " And the voice of 
the trumpet was exceeding loud; bo 
that aU the people that were in the 



camp were terrified j" which verse ia 
likewise commemoriitive of the giv- 
ing of the law. And in Amos iii. 6, 
*' Shall a trumpet be blown in the 
city and the people not be terrified i" 
It likewise expresses thanks, as in 
Psalms, " Hallelujah 1 praise him 
with trumpet sounds." It moreover 
denotes the freedom from error and 
transgression, which is to follow the 
universal acknowledgment of the 
kingdom of fiod ; as is written 
Lev. XXV. 9, 10: " Then shalt thou 
cause the trumpet of the jubilee to 
soimd.atid proclaim liberty through- 
out all the land unto all the inhabit, 
auts thereof." And, lastly, it de- 
notes the restoration of Israel; as is 
written Isaiah xxvii. 13: " On that 
day the great trumpet shall sound, 
and those that are wandering about 
in the land of Ashur, and the out- 
casts from the land of. Egypt, shall 
come and worship the Lord oa hia 
holy mountain at Jerusalem," All 
these ideas are connected with, and 
expressed by, the sounding of the 
cornet this day, which is emphati- 
cally called j'om sikaron, " the day of 
remembrance,'' and jom t^vang, 
" the day of blowing." 

The service of this festival com- 
prises prayers of a threefold kind : 

1. Mnlchioth, "Of homage," to in- 
voke the speedy approach ot the 
kingdom of God, when all mankind 
will arrive at the true knowledge of 
their Creator, and unite in the wor- 
ship of their supreme Hencfactor. 

2, Sickrofiolh, "Of remembrance;" 
acknowledging the omniscience, pro- 
vidence, and exercise of supremacy 
towards the individual, that it may 
please an all-merciful God to remem- 
ber his creatures in (lity, and temper 
his judgment with mercy. And, 
lastly, 3. Siiophroth, " Of sounding 
the cornet," to celebrate that future 
jubilee, when mankind will be free 
from the fetters of error, and acquire 
perfection in the knowledge of 
their (jod. Therefore the prayers 
which it is the duty of every I srael- 
ite to recite on this festival, enume- 
rate Kuch verses of the sacred .Scrip- 
tures as relate to the su|ireme reiga 
of the Deity, to his omniscience and 
providence, and to the trurapetwhich is 
at once to proclaim the liberation, and 
express the grateful joy, of mankind. 
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The sacrifice of Isaac U likewi«e 
a principal part of the commemora- 
tive service of the day ; to recal the 
perfect obetlience of the great father:* 
of our nation, and the memory of 
the covenant and oath of Mount 
Moriah ; an<l by an appeal to that 
covenant to implore mercy for a sin. 
ful race. 

We conclnrle hy Rivinii transla- 
tions of a few of the many snul- 
Btirring prayers of that day : — 

" And now, <) Lord our God, deign 
to extend the fear of thee to all thy 
works, and dread of thee to all thy 
creatures ; that ail that is made may 
fear thee, and all that is created may 
bow unto thee, and become one body 
to obey thy will in singlenea* of 
heart. For well we know, O lyord 
our God, tiiat all dominion is before 
thee, majesty is in ihy power, might 
in thy right hand, and thy name is 
to be feared by aU that thou hast 
created." 

" Our God ! Gorl of our fathers ! 
Reign over theuniverr-B in thy glory. 
Exalt thyaelf over all tlie earth in 
thy splendour. And whine forth in 
the excellence of thy supreme majes- 
ty over all that dwellelb on thy ter- 
restrial globe. That all which is 
created may knoiv thou hast created 
it; and that every being may un- 
derstand that thou has.t formed it; 
and all that lives and lirealhes may 
exclaim, 'The Ijord God of Israel in 
King, and his supreme power ruletb 
throughout the universe.' " 

" Tliou remeraberest thy creation, 
the univcrKe, and visitest all that 
waa formed in days of old. Vnto 
thee all things concealed are mani- 
fest, the manifold secrets since the 
beginning of time : For there is no 
oblivion before the throne of thy 
glory, nor is there any concealment 
before thy eye. Thou bearest in 
mind all that has ever been done ; 
and of all that is formed nothing is 
hidden from thee. All is re\'ealed 
and known unto thee, O Lord our 
God, whose view penetrates to the 
end of all generations, when thou 
wilt enter into liie decree of investi- 
gation, to e.varaine every spirit and 
soul, to recal the many deeds, and the 
multifarious beings without end. 




\Mio is not visited on this da.j, 
when the record of all that is fornaed 
cumeth before thee ? — the actions of 
man and hi!> pursuits and the effects 
of every man's deeda ; the inward 
thoughts of man, and hits designs, 
the secret motives of his deeds. 
Happy is the man \yhn forgetteth 
thee not, and the mortal who con- 
firms' his faith in tliee ! For they 
who seek thee will never stumble, 
those who rely on thee will never be 
put to shame ! " 

"(Kir (lod! God of our fathers, 
deign in pity to us to remember the 
Covenant, and the mercy, and the 
oath which thou didst swear unto our 
father .Vbrabam on Mount Moriah : 
Let there be present | before thee, 
the binding of (his son Isaac on the 
altar, when our father Abraham sub- 
dued his ])aternal feelings of pity, 
in order to obey thy will in perfect 
devotion. () let thy mercy m like 
manner subdue thy wrath, and in 
thy great goodness turn away thine 
anger from thy people, thy city, and 
thine inheritance} and perform unto 
us, O Lord, our (Jod! the assur- 
ance which ihou hast given us in 
thy law thiongh Moses thy ser- 
vant, "1 will in mercy to them 
remember the covenant of their 
ancestors whom J brought forth 
out of the land of Misraim, 'in the 
Kight of the nations, tliat I might 
he their (iod. I am the Lord.' 
(Leviticus xxvi. 45.) For the Re- 
corder of all that is forgotten art 
thou for ever : there is no oblivion 
before the throne of thy glory ; and 
the binding of Isaac, wilt thou this 
day remember in mercy unto his de- 
scendants. Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
who -rememberest the covenant." 

" tKir(iod! (iod of our fathers, 
sound the great trumpet of our libe- 
ration ; raise the ataiiiiard to collect 
us that are exiled; asceinbte vis that 
are scattered amongst the nations, 
and gather us from the utmost 
bounds of the earth. Bring us to 
Zion in triumph, and to .Tcrusalem 
the temple of thy holiness in ever- 
lasting joy i that we may there pre- 
sent to thee the offerings of our duty 
as we are commandeei in thy law 
through Moses thy gtrvant." 



LoaiHin:— Pcioted by James NichnU, lEi, Hoxton-Square. 
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I. CABBALA. 

The Cabbala of ihc Jewa is, before 
according to the assertions of its 
professors, a divine, sublime, se- 
cret, and infinite science, and treats 
of the creation of ttie world, and 
of the Mosaic laws. We call 
it " the Cabbala of the Jews," be- 
cause in its doctrines the Jewish 
religion is so closely interwoven, 
its references are so continual to 
the sacred Scriptures, and its tech- 
nical terms so purely and originally 
Hebrew, that, though it may not, as 
the science itself claims, date from 
the beginning of time and the days 
of Adam, it certainly, at some pe- 
riod or other, had its origin among 
the Jews. The word Cabb4la sig- 
nilies tradition; and this expression 
is not only to denote, that the doc- 
trines of this science were verbally 
transmitted, but likewise that tlieir 
trausmiaaion from mouth to mouth 
was^BO {Mivate, that they never 
were taught at any school accessible 
to all. No trace of the first rise of 
Cabbala is any where to be found. 
Whenever and wherever it appears, 
it is treated of as an old-established 
and intimately-cherished science. 
Should we, for instance, assume, 
that the book SoAoj-, " Splendour," 
by R. Simon tiie son of Joclmi,* is 
the first work composed on Cabbala ; 
according to its contents, the 
science was not only known long 



^* R. Simon ben Jochai, called hj tbe 
^GaUwlietii, <' \ho gTi>at light," was bom 
«(6ie time before \hv deatructiou of tbe 
city and temple of Jcnisialfm. Ht» was u 
(llsclple of R. AWvB, Keur of the Komana 
drove Wm to seek sh^lfCT duriug twelve 
years in a CBvem, where bo occiipieil hlm- 
Belf with contemplations on divine *n}ijp<'t», 
which he either taught or dietated to liia 
disciples, who, alioat sixt)- years nfter liia 
dvutfa, collected hia trealines, aud out wf 
them I'oiiijmaed the celcbtuted woA Sohar, 
ot " Spleadour." 




that book was composed, 
but the Patriarchs themselves were 
amongst its most enlightened pro- 
fessors. Nor does it in any other 
work ap])enr as new, but always as 
old-established, and commenting on 
the sacred Scriptures. Moses, Da- 
vid, Solomon, and tbe Prophets 
must, according to the Cabbala, 
have been moat illustrious masters of 
the science ; and, though the Cab- 
balists assert that there have been 
men amongst them, who, without ever 
having received any instruction, and 
solely through the merits of their 
pious and sanctified conduct, have, by 
means of inspiration or the revela- 
tion of Elijah, been taught the se- 
crets of Cabbala ; yet these secrets 
were none other than what the Pa- 
triarchs, Mose?, and the blessed 
characters of the Old Testament al- 
ready knew, and consisted in expla- 
nations of holy writ. The most ce- 
lebrated of the Cabbalists never at- 
tempted to spread their secret 
science, or to render it general. On 
the contrary, they were most cau- 
tious and reserved in their communi- 
cations. They rather preferred ab- 
' solute silence to the desecration of 
their science, by imparting it to any 
one who was not, through piety and 
a meritorious life, properly pre- 
pared to receive and preserve their 
treasures. When they deigned to 
afford their conBdeiice and instruc- 
tion, it was done in the strictest pri- 
vacy, in some remote and undis- 
turbed pnrt of their dwellings, or 
beneath the (-ombre shades of a fo- 
rest. Should the reader, who per- 
haps has heard of the mystitlcationa 
of the Rossicrucians, and other si- 
milar serrat societies, be tempted to 
confound tiie Cabbalists with them, 
be would fall into great error. The 
Cabbalists never formed a secret 
society; awful oaths, pompous ce- 
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fHDOIUM, Sttd tmmeaninit antic*, 
tonati no part of their inaagnration 
into the (jrijfoiin<i and tnjrtterioui 
■citnce they profe««ed. It wa* the 
frar that its hj<lden and wonderful 
in»tnic(iun miKht beal/iued hj some 
unworthy listener, that in]p«lled 
theio t() their extreme caution and 
•ccrecr. 'Che written treatiiea on 
tite icicnce were nut only khort, but 
inont obtcure, full of abbreviationi 
•nd ioilialu, speaking more by signi 
than by wordi ; lo that the writcn 
mi^fht be certain that whosoever was 
not previously and properly initiated 
in the lecreta of their science, would 
find their wurlu »ealed and incom- 
|irehen*ible. 

At a science re)atinf{ to the attri- 
bute! of (iod, tlic crentiun, and the 
tiue tneatiinK of the laws, itt iitores 
are by Calibaliitts cnnti<Iered asinex- 
liiiumiblc ; and, ulthnu^^h they admit 
that the Namklkss One, the (irrat 
l-'irst Cause, isfarabovethtr ken or con- 
ception of any human wiHiiom, they 
nevertheless coimider thtir science, 
relating n» it does tu the mo.vt im- 
nurtunt truthn, rh houndless. They 
(jeli(!vc that cvtry professor, accord- 
ing to bin wort!) uni) piety, attaioa 
lo B crrliiin ilcgree of perfection in 
ibvir scit-nrc, und that, curisicquently, 
tho >!iui«j hoik mny bo dilli;rc'nlly 
Miiik>r«it<tui), mciJrdiiiK to Ihn vari- 
tmii dr((ri'e» of knowli-ilge posaesbed 
by tbi' ri'.'ubrx ; mh\ ibai tim further 
uny one pi'ia'triitcs irito this Bcii-nce, 
lliL* lu'iu'ttr III- apjtronrhfH communion 
Willi llio Unity. The iJivine law, 
lU'iMii'iliiig til ibrrn, is not 4itily wise, 
but in iiPi'lf lliB Wimlom of tliu tiud- 
bviul i mid ui tiiin VVitidoin won tiui 
creuttHl, init wan ibc iiislryinciit of 
crcrttioi), ilie Inw, winch is lliat 
wikdomj rx'istcd (irinr to the trcaiion 
of tbo world. Tlienco will bo st-en 
lilt! 1u;.ili iligiiity lliiti Hcii'iu't: af^cribL's 
to inuH, (111 wbou) the luw, wliich is 
• iha Wisdom of tiod, lius Letfn freely 
lieslowcd. 

Miiliy lire the llolirpw works that 
Iwiii o( UiiiK siiciicf, ntid without any 
iitlrmpl nt myHtciy, mihoiiiicu tliem- 
Kt'l vcn lis tt'acburN of < -ubhidn. I'ew of 
llu'sr, bawi'vor, n^cciul so hi^hns the 
lirsl CL'iiUiricH of tlit^Clu'iatiiin era; 
bcciinxcibofic of ihiil CHrly[;eiiod were 
mostly niuhimioua ; hidm>j, beneath 
fspruasious iippurcutly iudili'eront. 



their profofuui uul mptiat 
ttitte*, open vKich their mra 
offer eipfl«itioBs. Bat. with 
progresa of time, this reil of 
aecreases. till, in the Utt«r cent 
tereral works professedly treat on I 
■ubject. 

The lUbbiea of the Talmud, 
of the earliest iMrtukim, (" E«j 
■itioni.") bare not, in any of tlicit 
8ayini;«, evinced any direct connex* 
ion with Cabbala. altbouKh, accord^ 
ing to the expositions of the latter 
Cabbalists, all the doctrines of the 
Talmud and Medrashim, explained 
according to the roles of their sci- 
ence, are embued with Cabbalistic^ 
principles. We may justly doubt 
whether the^e interpretations actuallj 
convey the meaning of the Talmudi* 
Rabtiea; but we are compelled to^ 
admit, that many of the I'alnuidic 
doctrines so evidently correspond 
with those of Cabbala as not to per- 
mit us to doubt, that many of thoije 
Rabbles studied Cabbala, and it 
their sayings refer to its niaxims [ 
but, as they never openly and with- 
out a veil made use of any Cat 
balistic doctrines, it is ])robabl<i 
tbiU all ibeir maxima have a doubl«] 
meaning, and jiarticularly such 
them ns appear to ms perfectly in* 
coinprehtn-'ible and void of sense. 

'i'he (loetrines of ('abbala, acconf- 
ing to the statement of its profi'ssors, 
in addition to the sublirae and com* 
pfebeiisive science they teach, cat 
impart, to him \^ho is jiropcrly ini.^ 
tinted, the ficulty not only to work 
wonders, but to exercise powers al- ' 
most creative. This is callcil Cubbnla 
viajiysioth, or " active or inferior Cab- 
bala;"and we mention ithere, in order 
to acquaint tlie reader with the cxte- | 
rlor iiiiluence of Cabbala, before w6" 
pro|iuund to him its real doclrinea,! 
the knowlcdpo of which this Cnhbala* 
maiif/niolk does not absolutely re- 
quire ; bijrnuse any one, who, even 
wilbont knowing tlie why or where- 
fore, disposes of certain letters in a 
certnin manner and proiiouncjs the 
words tliereby produced, may effect 
certain miraculous events : Conse- 
(pieiilly every worker of wonder* 
needa not .be a Cabbalist ; whereas 
every Cabbalist, from the knowledge 
which hi.s science iinjiarts, can be a 
worker of wonders. We are,. how. 
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ever, bound to do ihs Cabbnlists 
the justice to admit, that the real 
professors of this science never car- 
ried it on like aleliymists, as a 
means of makinjjf gold; but they 
devoted themselves to its study, be- 
cause, according to their opinions, 
its doctrines were Divine; they even 
considered it a heinous offence', were 
any one to desecrate their science 
by aliasing its powers so far as to 
work wonilera for his own advan- 
tage. To express this, they use 
the Talinudic maxim, *' He who 
abuses the crown perisheth." It 
was therefore not for the sake of 
the wonderful powers it confers tliat 
these men studied Cabbala, but for 
the sake of the profound Divine 
knowli'dgc they .believed it to im- 
part. The most illustrious professors 
of the science neither endeavoured 
to derive individual advantages from, 
nor to shine by, the wisdom of their 
art. They mostly were poor, needy, 
and, so far from seeking fame, they 
concealed their knowledge, and, in 
the midst of their poverty, felt more 
happy than the kings of this world. 

The reader will here jirobably de- 
mand, how an Israelite, who believes 
that all occurrences emanate from 
Divine Providence, should at the 
same time be ready to assert, that 
man can by any science produce sti- 
pernatiiral elTects, and that even 
criminully, — consequently contrary 
to the will of the Deity. To this 
question, we, in the name of the 
t'abbalists, must reply ; that what 
we call "supernatural effects" are 
in reality necessary and natural con- 
sequences of causes operating with- 
in their hidden sphere. Moreover, 
as it is not contrary to the belief 
that all occurrences are from the 
Deity, to maintain that man has the 
free will to murder his neighbour or 
not ; so it is likewise not contrary 
to that belief, to maintain that a 
man may, by abusing the powers of 
Cabbala, act criminally, — and con- 
sequently contrary to the will of 
God. fllan is a free agent, and may 
act contrary to the will of God ; 
of which, however, he, with his free 
will, is ultimately but an instrument. 

Active Cabbala according to the 
assertionf of Cabbalists, comprises 
aootlier branch, opposite in its kind, 



namely, the effects produced by the 
means of impure powers, called kisk- 
oph, " sorcery j " as there are in the 
inferior worhl, (as we shall hereafter 
detail,) impure spiritual tjeings, who 
accompany purity as the shadow 
does the light, and by means of whom 
supernatural efiects may bkewise be 
produced. 

Uut all these aegertiong merely 
relate to accessaries, which scarcely 
deserve further notice ; whilst the 
essential doctrines of Cabbala cer- 
tainly merit invesiigation, in order 
to arrive at a correct idea of their 
authenticity and tendency. After 
having acquired the fundamental 
rules of their science, which in it- 
self can only be considered as a 
system of jihilosophy, the chief oc- 
cupation of Cabbalists is to apply 
these rules to the letters, words, 
meaning, and commands of the Mo- 
saic law, in oriler to cvplain the 
same. In this they always succeed 
in a most surprising manner. They 
find, in the positive and negative 
commands of the law, a far more 
Bublima meaning than what is gene- 
rally, but EsiiperScially, assigned to 
them ; althoiiKh they do not deny 
the correctness of the meaning gene- 
rally assigned, as far as that mean- 
ing goes, they maintain that it is in- 
BufKcient to explain the laws of God. 
And they arc of opinion, that if 
man, guided by his common sense 
only, were capable of conceiving the 
real purport and object of the Divine 
laws, there would have been no oc- 
casion for the Deity to reveal them ; 
and man would in that case have 
been justified in modifying or alter- 
ing them as circumstancea might re- 
quire. As an instancf, in our last 
number, we mentioned the Divine 
command to blow the cornet on the 
Rosh liashana, and we there endea- 
voured to explain its intent, and 
connexion with the service of the 
day. 'I'he Cabbalists do not deny, 
that such, in the first instance, 
is the intent of this command; but 
they go further, and assign other far 
more sublime purposes and effecta, 
which they demonstrate according 
to their doctrines ; and are of opi- 
nion, that, if the blowing of horns 
had no other purposes than such as 
we enumerated, the Jews might dis- 
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pense with the observance, u other 
means rould be found, Cfor instance, 
the firing of cannon,) which would 
produce tbc same solemn impresaioni 
even in a higher degree. 

It roust not, however, be sup- 
posed that these opinions of the 
(Jabbaliats, or even the admission of 
the correctness of their doctrines in 
general, is essential to the Jewish 
faith, or that the antheaticity of 
this science mast of necessity be 
acknowledged by every Jew. No ! 
the CabbalistB themselves (to their 
high honour) do not make the belief 
in their maxims (although they con- 
sider them aa the real essence of re- 
ligion) an indispensable condition 
either to salvation, or to the being 
an acceptable worshipper of the 
great God of Israel. 'I'hey even ad- 
mit thnt the Jew who never heard 
of Cabbala, or who contradicts its 
authority, will, nevertheless, bo a 
real Jew, and entitled to salvation, 
provided his conduct in other re- 
spects be in accordance with the laws 
of God, though he does not or will 
not [lenetrate into their real meaning. 
They consider the possession of 
their science aa a special perfection, 
which every Jew i-i not able, and 
therefore, not obliged, to attain. 

Notwithstanding the many bookii 
which have been written on this 
science, its real professors are so 
few, that it is poi^sibk, amongst 
ten ihoufand Jews learned in the 
law, not to find one conversant with 
the doctrines of Cabbala. But though 
the rea.t knowledge of their essen- 
tials is thus limited, a superficial 
knowledge of these doctrines is 
spread amongst the Jews, and has 
always exercised a powerful influence 
on their general character. It is 
true, that some learned and cele- 
brated men amongst them altogetbtr 
reject the Cabbala, and will hear 
nothing of its doctrines ; as, for 
instance, Rabenu Moses Ben Mai- 
mon,* (or an, from the initials of his 
name, he is more gtnerally cnllcd, 
Eamiiam,) who noi only scoffs at 
Cnbbala in penf ral, but more especi- 
ally at Caldndum ovpsiotli, of and at 
which he pours forth his unqualified 
reprobation. lint notvvithslanding 
this way of tbinkinij. he is, however. 



acknowledged by all Jew* as one 
the most eminent temchers of the lav. 
Bat this great man combated a sci- 
ence which he knew only by name; 
for his cTtensive studies of the laws, 
philosophy, and medicine did not 
leave him any time for the acqui- 
sition of a science, which hit preja.^ 
dices prevented his considering 
worthy of his attention. In lika 
manner, the opponents of Cabbalal 
ever were such as had not deign- < 
ed to make it a subject of their 
studies; so that, with respect to 
their opinions concerning CabbalByJ 
the Jews may he dindcd into thresl 
classes: 1. The professors of the 
science, who all assert its authentici- 
ty and excellence; but their numberaj 
are very limited. 2. Learned Jewa 
who, though they have not studied 
Cabbala, reject its system, and com- 
bat its doctrines ; but their numbers 
are still less. 3. Learned and un- 
learned Jews, who have no know- 
ledge of the doctrines of Cabbala, 
but who are aware there is such a 
science, and who entertain no doubt 
of its authenticity. The last of thes*l 
classes form the bulk of the nation,^ 
by whom its general character is ex- 
pressed. (It will scarcely beneces^j 
Sary to call those a fourth class, how« 
ever numerous they may be, whoi 
know nothing, and believe noihing.M 
And it is a certain fact that, thoughj 
Cabbala, as we have already eaid,^ 
forms no part of the Jewish faith, 
yet its influence on the general cha- 
racter of the nation is so strong that 
even the lowest and most ignorant 
Jew, provided he keeps the com- 
mands of his law, is impressed with 
the conviction, that these commands 
have a most sublime and important 
pnrpof c ; which, though lie knows 
nothing of it, is not the less certain- 
From this conviction arises the de- 
voted resignation with which the Jew, 
in all ages and in all climes, has 
borne the reiiroachea of his oppo- 
nents j and, when be thus submitted 
to the contumely with which he was 
loaded by those who accused bim of 
superstitious observances, it was cer- 
tainly dooenot from any want of acute 
feelings of honour, but, on the con- 
trary, from an inward sentiment of 
]iity for those who could contemn that 
of which they knew not the worth. 
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the information of such of our read- 
ers as may deem that, which raany 
consider mo8t iraportant, ae not alto- 
gether unworthy nf their attention, 
occasionally to afford a little room 
in our pages to some of the writers 
on this subject, in order that they 
an<l we raay, eventually, arrive at 
something like a correct estimate 
respecting this mysterioua science. 
And be the result what it may, it 
must always he iraportant, and can 
never become detrimental to the lite- 
rary fame of the Jews : For if Cabbala 
should prove to be merely a .lewigh, 
system of philosophical mythology, 
it will even then, in purity aud aub- 
limity of Ideas, be as far superior to 
the mythologies of all other ancient 
nations, as tire knowledffe of the 
true God is superior to any know- 
ledge they possessed. The transla- 
tions which, in succeeding numbers, 
we intend to give, will introduce our 
readers into this lofty but obscure 
structure of the olden time. 
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We confess that we are not suffi- 
ciently initiated in the mysteries of 
this science to he able to pronounce 
any opinion respecting its merits: 
But to those who might be tempted 
to consider it the offspring of a 
healed imagination, combined with 
strong penetration, and who, there- 
fore, pronounce it to he merely a 
mythological philosophy of the Jews ; 
founding their opinion on the fact, 
that human pcuelration, if under 
the guidance of an ardent fancy, is 
liable to he misled, and the more 
misled, the stronger its powers arc : 
— To those, we would say, Be not too 
rash in forming and pronouncing 
that opinion ; an, even in the slight 
knowledge to which we have attained, 
we are struck by the astoni'shing 
uniformity and corres|)ondence which 
pervade the wliole system, and the 
reference of one part to another, 
which cannot be the effect of chance, 

Las we must sujipoHc it to he were it 
the result of successive human fan- 
cies, .'^t all events, we propose, for 



DIVISION I. CHAPTER IX. 

Every system of legislation pre- 
supposes, 1. Volition, or freedom 
of choice, on the part of those that 
are to obey ; and 2. A purpose on the 
part of the legislator. These are 
evidently the first principles of all 
laws; because, unless man had the 
freedom of choice, he could incur 
no responsibility ; and where no re- 
sponsioility exists, it is futile to 
enact laws or punishments. For pu- 
ni:ihment can only visit the tran.s- 
gressor, and he only is really a trans- 
gressorwhohas the jinwer, and conse- 
quently the choice, to do or to leave 
undone. This first principle is so self- 
evident, that even they who deny 
the rewards and punishments of a 
future state are, nevertheless, com- 
pelled to admit that man has perfect 
freedom of choice ; that he is not 
restrained, hut may shape his actions 
for good or evil as his inclinations 



prompt him. But this volition, or 
I'recilom of choice, being thus a 
princi])le inherent in every system of 
legislation, he greatly errs who con- 
siders it as peculiarly essential to the 
Divine laws; for, though these can- 
not be conceived without freedom 
of choice, yet this is by no means 
exclusively peculiar to them, but 
what they have in common with any 
and every other syitem of laws. 
The puijiose of the legislator is 
likewise another first principle com- 
mon to all systems of legislation, 
and this purpose can be no other 
than the real good (or at least what 
the legislator considers as such) of 
those to whom he addresses hia laws. 
But though his first principle is 
general, yet the sublime and most 
important purpose of the Divine 
legislation — a purpose which do 
other laws can share in, or attain, 
— makes it e.xclusively peculiar to- 
the Divine laws; which alone can. 
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and intend to, confer perfection in 
this and in a future state. Accord- 
ingiy, wo fini] that when Moses says, 
in Deuteronomy xxx. 10, " Behold 
I have set before you lilc and death ; 
and ye shall tliprefore choose life ;" 
hia design is Jo inculcate ihc jmrposc 
tif thelegislator and wen's freedom of 
choice. For though wc said before 
tlmt volition ivos a general priiici])!c 
not exclusively peculiar to Divine 
la\v«, as their purjwse is, yet Moses 
is induced to enumerate hoth, in 
order to silence the assertions of 
Fatalists, who deny the freedom of 
choice, and of Epitmreaus, who 
maintain that (he world is governed 
hy chance, and consequenlly deny 
any fixed purpose in the Divine le- 
gislation ; and even those of them 
who allow a general purpose in the 
creation, yet deny a special piu'pose 
or providence. It is to refute and 
correct these two opinions, which in 
their progress would become equally 
destructive to every system of legis- 
lation, that the Divine laws inform 
114 there is a purpose in tl'.em, and 
man is a free, and therefore a re- 
sponsible, agent. 

CII.VPTEB .X. 

The essential princijiles of tlie 
Divine laws are geneiaily assumed 
to be three ; — 1. The existence of 
the Deity: 2. Revelation; And, 3. 
Rewards and putu^htnent^. And he 
who denies one of these essentials 
rejects the Divine lav\s altogether. 
For if the fir.'it be not true, the se- 
cond cannot have taken iilace ; and 
without the second, the thiid cannot 
be ; and if the third be not true in a 
two-fold ficgree, — corporeal!-!/ in this 
world and spiritually in another 
world, — the second is needless : For 
were its purpose only to rcpridate so- 
ciety, that purpose would rctjinre no 
revelation, but might be accom- 
plished by means of the natural 
laws of society alone ; whereas there 
can be no doubt that divine laws 
enforce that perfection (of the im- 
mortal soul) which natural laws have 
it not in their jjowcr to bestow, as 
will hereafter be jiroved more at 
large. It is therefore evident tlvat 
the spiritiial reward or punishment 
is an essential principle of the Di- 
vine laws ; whilst corporeal reward 



or punishment <!« merely to indieat 
the fact, that there is the like in 
a future state. Hence our Rabbles, 
in the chapter Cheleck, after having^ 
said, " that every Israelite is ei 
titled to eternal life," continue 
" These persons are exceptions te 
that general rule, who liave no^ 
share in the life to come; namely, 
1. He who denies that the resur- 
rection of the dead is inculcated 
by the law of Moses." In using 
the expression, " Resurrection of 
the dead," they indicate ihe reward 
or punishmt-ut both of body and 
soul ; not merely the simple rising 
of the dead, but their rising to 
judgment. " 1. He who denies that 
the law is from (jod. or its rev< 
tion : and .T. The Fpicurean, wh<! 
denies the existence of God." Ou 
Rabbles likewise mention somcothei 
principles of faith, the denial 
which entails privation of the life 
come: Yet these are not in them-^ 
selves essential principles, bnt merely 
branches growing out of the abova.^ 
three. 

CHAPTER Xt. 

" Thli if the Law which Mntc* let before tl) 
children af Itrad." (llniLiv. 4'!.) 

As WE nil acknoukdge this law^ 
it is incumVicnt on us to consider the 
same as the standard and criterioi 
of all divine Invs, in order by meaui 
of it to define what are their essenJ 
tial requisites ; as, from the confor-j 
mation of any one indiiidual, we 
come to the conclusion of what ia 
essentially requisite for the wholel 
s])ecies. Accordingly, the three 
sential priaciplen, lucniioned in i 
preceding chajjlcr, arc laid dowi 
as fundamental in the chapters 
Genesis that treat of the creation.' 
From Genesis i. 1, " In the begin- 
ning God created the heavens and 
the earth," to Genesis ii. 4," Tlicseare 
the generations of the heavens and 
the earth," is evinced the first es- 
sential principle, (the existence ofJ 
the Deity,) in contradiction to thef 
Epicureani, who maintain that thej 
world arose by chance. For the 
order and the gradual formation, at 
different times, of vegetables, infe- 
rior animals, and lastly of beings 
gifted with reason, demonstrate their 
creation according to a fixed plan 
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and will. In tbia first part of Gene- 
sis it ia likewise proved, tliat, amongst 
the beir)|?s of this inferior world, 
man hold^ the first rank, and was 
the sole purpose of it.-j creation ; in 
order that he might be instrumental, 
and lead to, the [lerfcctioa of the 
rest of the creation, namely, vefjeta- 
bles and auitnalg. For aa the firat 
working u[i of the raw material is 
but preparatory of, and conducive 
to, its final manufacture into tlie 
article it ia destined to form, so the 
rest of the creation (vegetables and 
animals) are but the crude materials 
to which the wants of man give a 
final purpose. Therefore, man was 
the last created, and is more empha- 
tically designated as the workman- 
ship of God, — "On the day that 
God created man," (Genesis v. 1,) — 
in order to denote that the object 
of creation was centred in liim ; 
for he alone ia capable of conceiving^ 
and knowiiiij the existence of the 
Creator. With man the work of 
creation was comjdeted ; and then, 
and not till then, was said, "Then 
were completsjd the heavens and the 
earth, end all their hosts." (Gcne- 
Ria ii. 1.) For the work ia only 
then completed when its purpose 
is attained. The whole of ibis 
narrative in Genesis is written for 
the purpose of teaching us, that 
whatever was done by the Creator 
was 6o done in conformiiy with a 
fixed plan and will ; and throughout 
this chajiter no other namt^ ol the 
Deity is mentioned exccjit Eldhui, 
to denote the power of creating or 
calling beings into e.xistence. 

From GeneBis ii. 4, " These are 
the generations of the heavens and 
the earth," to Genesis iv. 1. "And 
Adam knew Eve hi.s wife," the se- 
cond of the three essential princi- 
iiles, namt'ly. Revelation, is evinced. 
It is there said, " I'he Jjord God com- 
manded man." Tins is at once re- 
velation and Divine law. Previously, 
however, we are informed, Gen. ii. 
19, " And God brought every beast 
of the field and every bird of the air 
unto Adam, to see what be would 
call them ; and whatever the man 
called every living creature that is 
the name thereof." This was an 
eflect of his being gifted with rea- 
son, and therefore more capable than 



any other animal of having those 
Divine laws revealed to him, which 

he alone ia worthy to ohey. There- 
fore, too, he was placed in the Gar- 
den of Eden that he might enjoy 
the tree of life, which grew in the 
midst of the garden ; namely, the 
Divine laws of revelation' of which it 
is said, " She )■< a tree of life to all 
that adhere to her," [Proverbs iii. 
13,) and the transgressing of whicli 
would cause hifn to be cvUcd from 
that blissful abode. The fate of 
Adam and Eve is related, to tell man 
"whiit he has to expect in this world, 
where " the Serpent," or, as our 
Rabbles named him, Jelzer harang, 
i" evil passions,") by means of the 
woman, who prevented his attaining 
perfection, will endeavour to cause 
his exile from the regions of bliss. 
The name of the Deity introduced 
throughout the whole of this rela- 
tion is "the Lonu Gou," to denote 
that, in order to attain perfection, it 
is not suflicieiit to believe in the ex- 
istence of the Creator, merely from 
the contemplation of nature which 
be created ; (the ELoniii, or powers 
of the Creator, of the first chapter;) 
but that it is indispensable to ac- 
knowledge and believe in revelation, 
the contemplations of which are 
more subl. me than the former, — as 
it is only by means of revelation, or 
obedience to the Divine laws, that 
mnn may, in accordance with the 
will of God, enjoy the tree of life, — 
which the mere belief in the exisit- 
ence of the Creator can never ac- 
conipli.'ili. But, in order to protect 
man from falling into the error, that, 
by the variation of these two names, 
two difTerent beings are designated, 
the Divine laws, at the time of the 
giving (f the Decalogue tell us, 
"And Elobim [Gud) spake all theso 
words," (E.vodus xx. 1,) to denote 
that the same Being who created the 
world, revealed and gave the law. 
And he begins the decalogue by 
saj-ing, " [ am the Lord thy God," 
to denote that thi.s venerated name, 
which accompanied the first revelation 
to Adam, and which now dictale.s the 
law, ia that of the same Being who 
created the universe. And Moses, 
in Deuteronomy, when he repeats 
the relation of the circumstances at- 
tending the giving of the Decalogue, 
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used the words, " These words Ihe 
Lord spoke to all your assembly," 
(Deut. iv. 22,) to denote, that, 
though in Exodus it in suid, " Et.o- 
BiM spuke," both nataea appertain 
to the same Being, — blegiied he He ! 
From Genesis iv. 1, " And Adam 
knew Eve his wife," to (Sen. v. 1, 
"Thia is the book of the generations 
of man ;" the third essential princi- 
ple (reward and punishment) is 
evinced. The history of (Jain and 
Abel completes what the history of 
Adam has commenced. The punish- 
ment of Adam was general, and in 
his person extended to the whole 
species. His orfence was transjfress- 
ing the will of (lod. The punish- 
ment of Cain was individual, his 
oftence was not only a transgres- 
sion of the will of Ciod, but Jike- 
ivise the commiBsion of wronp, in- 
justice, and violence. And the Deity 
cannot, and does not, siifler such 
wrong to remain unpunished. In 
this narrative is evinced the spe- 
cial providence of the Ueity; that, 
however " long-suHering" the Di- 
vine wrath is towards evd-doers, (as 
it was to Cain,) the punishment is, 
nevertheless, sure to overtake (hem 
as it did him, who eventually came 
to a violent end j • and entaded per- 
dition on his descenJants, who were 
all destroj'ed in the flood. And 
though many men of great intellec- 
tual and inventive powers were 
amon^j thtm, such as " J aval, the 
father of those who dwelt in tents, 
and reared cattle," and " Jubal, the 
father of all [dayers on musical 
instruments," and ** Tuba! Cain, the 
instructer of all that wTouglit in 
copper and iron," yet their talents 
could not screen their descendants 
from the punishment due to their 
guilt. 

Throughout the relation of all 
these events the only name of the 
Deity introduced is " the Lord," to 
denote his especial providence, 
" which rewardeth man according 
to his ways, and the fruit of his 
deeds " This attribute is not essen- 
tial to ealling forth creiition, or to 
grant revelation, but is an especial 
divine perfection. It is a proof that 

• According to the trtulitioii of the Tal- 
nmtJ, Cain was acculentttHy killed liy 
Lamoch. 



the Deity deigns to bestow his pro- 
vidential care on the lowly beiof^ of 
this inferior world, and to aid and 
protect 'them against their powerful 
oppressors. Accordingly the pro- 
phet says, " Thus saith the high and 
lofty One, that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is holy, I dwell on high 
in holiness, and with the contrite 
aud humble sjiirit, to revive the 
spirit of the lowly, and to revive the 
heart of the contrite," Isaiah Ivii. 15. 
In this narration of (Jain we see Iha; 
the e.xercise of this provirlence is tem- 
pered by mercy ; and that the gates 
of repentance are opened to those 
who are sincerely contrite : " V'erily, 
if thou doest well, thou wdt be for- 
given." (Geneeis iv. C.) This is not 
in conformity with the attribute of 
strict justice ; and, accordingly, 
throughout the whole of this rela- 
tion, the name •' Elohim," erpres- 
sive of strict justice, is not once 
introduced. 

U'hat part of Genesis ii. 4, com- 
mencing with the words, "These 
are the generations of the heavens 
and the earth," is a preface and 
introduction to the giving of the 
first law ; and the subsequent pas- 
sage, (verso 1,) "This is the book 
of the generations of man," is in- 
tended as a title-page of what is to 
follow ; as if the words had been, 
" This book will treat of man ; " 
and the subject is accordingly en- 
tered upon : " In the day that God 
created man, in the likeness of iiod 
made he him, male and female 
created he them." The variations 
in the construction here made use 
of are intended to convey to man a 
most important truth, illustrative of 
the individual reward and punish- 
ment, one of the three essential prin- 
ciples that have been treated of; 
namely, that such reward or pun- 
ishment residts from, and is a con- 
sequence of, the reason with which he 
is gifted, and by means of which he 
is in " the likeness of God;" that ia 
to say, having an individual aim and 
purpose, distinct from the aim and 
purpose of his species. In this re- 
spect he resembles the beings of an 
order superior to his own, and is not, 
like inferior animals, merely the 
member of a species. 

Man unites within himself s two- 
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fold nature. Gifted with retison, lie, 
like the angeU, forms an individual be- 
ing, havinjj;apECuliarand distinct pur- 
pose ; theiefore^ it is said, " In the 
likeness of God created he him," in 
the aingnlar number. In hi« corpo- 
real capacity, however, man, like other 
animals, is but member of a species, 
and comprised in its general purpose, 
which is denoted by the words, 
" Male and female created he them," 
in the plural number. To this our 
Rabbles referred in the Medrash 
Rabba,* on the words. Let us make 
man in our iinai/e .- " With whom did 
the Ddity consult;*' R. Joshua, the 
son of Levy eaith, " With the works 
of heaven and earth." Until the 
Bixth day of creation, before man 
Was formed, there were but two dif- 
ferent classes of beings throughout 
the universe : The superior one.s, 
whose existence and purpose is indi- 
vidual ; and the inferiar oneii, whose 
existence and purpose is not indi- 
vidual, but collective, as members of 
a race or species. The Deity, about 
to produce a being composed of, and 
uniting within himself, the equalities 
of both these distinct classes, said to 
both, " Let ua make man in our 
image -. Like you, superior ones, 
having an individual purpose : Like 
you, inferior ones, a member of a 
species and comprised in its general 
purpose." All these ])recept3 of the 
Divine laws Abraham taught, in the 
passage of (ienesis x.Yiv. 7: "The 
Lord (jod of heaven, who took me 
from my father's house and my na- 
tive land, and who spoke to me and 
swore to me;" namely, that the 
eame who has created the superior 
beings has likewise created the infe- 
rior ones ; and that man, com[H»sed 
of, and uniting within himself, both 
classes, is capable of receiving Divine 
revelation, and of being an object of 
special providtnce. 



cuapteh XII. 



The doctrine, that the world was 
created out of nothing, — although 
necessarily admitted by every one 
who believes the Divine laws, as 
every one who believes in the law of 
Moses necessarily admits that " the 
earth opened its mouth and awal- 

* Vidi' Note, p»ge It. 



lowed Korah and what to him be- 
longed," (Numbers xvi, 32,) — is. 
nevertheless, not indispensable to a 
belief in the Divine laws, so that it 
would be wrong to maintain they 
cannot subsist without that precept: 
And those of our wise men who held, 
that the law of rHoses commenced 
with an account of the creation of 
the worhl out of nothing, because it 
intended to convey that the belief 
therein was an essential principle of 
the Divine laws, are greatly in error. 

He who with Ariatotle believes, 
that the world is increate, as he does 
not concede to the Deity the power 
even to enlarge the wings of a fly, — 
will assuredly not admit the miracles 
of the law of Moses j but must, by 
reason of his system, refuse to be- 
lieve that the Holy One (blessed be 
He ! ) has the povver at once to turn 
a stick into a serpent, water into 
blood, and the like. This opinion 
will, therefore, not allow the poasibi- 
lity of divine laws. 

But, as it is possible to believe the 
eternity of matter, out of which 
the Deity created the world, ac- 
cording to his fi.\ed plan and will ; 
he who entertaina that opinion allows 
the creative power of the Deity, and 
does not, therefore, need, by reason 
of his syatem, to refuse his belief to 
the miracles related in the law of 
Moses, as none of those miracles 
assert the creation of something out 
of nothing, but merely the trans- 
muting of one substance into ano- 
ther : As, for instance, the changing 
of a stick into a serpent, or water 
into blood, and the like. For, al- 
though tiiese ace substances of a dif- 
ferent nature, yet the creative power 
of the Deity might so temper their 
admixture, — as, for instance, to im- 
pregnate one part of the water with 
air, another -with fire, and a third 
with earth, and thus create blood, 
not only apparent, but real, as is said 
in Exodus vii. 21, "And the fish in 
the river died, and the river stank." 

Yet even this qualified opinion 
is contrary to the Divine law, ac- 
cording to which we are bound to 
believe that the creation was formed 
out of nothing. Not that this belief 
is an essential principle of the Divine 
laws, because they are not utterly 
irreconcilable with the opinion, that 
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matter, though increate, isdiitposed of 
for the purposes of the creation, ac- 
cording to the fixed plan and will of 
tilt! Deity. HuttUekvvof iMotietiraakes 
it obligatory on uh to believe the 
creation of the world out of nothing ; 
as be who believes matter to be in- 



create iloea not confine the attribute 
of eternity, duration without begin- 
ning or end, to the Deity only, hut 
supposes another eternal substance, 
co-existing with the Deity,— a sup- 
posilion contrary to the truth taugnt 
by the Divine laws. 

(To be lontlnucd.) 



III.— COMMENTARIES ON HOLY WRIT. ~ 

Wb are induced to give another coramentary on the same verse of 
Genesis, on which last week we offered a short exposition. Indeed, the 
number and variety of commentatora on the first chapters of Genesis are 
so great, that it would be impossible for ua to 6nd room for one-twen- 
tieth part of them : We must, therefore, confine ourselves to a few of 
the most celebrated ; and, accordingly, insert the following extract from 
the commentary of R. Isaac Abarbanel, a learned Portuguese, of the 
sixteenth century, who, after having- enjujed high honours and dig'ni- 
ties, at the court of Litbon, was eventually compelled to abandon his 
friends, his native land, and large property, and to seek a refuge at 
Amsterdam, in order to retain the faith of his fathers, His writings, 
which are numerous, enjoy a very high reputation. From his exten- 
sive commentary we extract the following: — 

' ia iJie begiuuiiig Eluhiin (Gi.id) fresteJ, etk jihas/inii$aim, thi- bcarpnti and the eoith." 

(Gene8i» i. I.) 
Elokim, ((sod.) In the Talmud, Of the first among many instances 



Treatise Schituotit, chapter Schwiiolh 
kaiifffdutfi, we Tend, " The names 
[of tiod] which it is jjrohibited to 
erase, are aa follows :— Besides the 
Most Holy Name composed of the 
four letters, Yod, He, Vau, Hr, [in 
English rendered, the Lohii,] they 
are, El, Elokim, Ehha, Adonai, 
Eheieh, Jiik, S/iaJdai, Zt'baoth." 

Although there are thus several 
names assigned to the Deity, there 
are two peculiarly distinguished, 
namely, the first, rendered in Eng- 
lish, the Lord, and Eiohim, God. 
This distinction consists of the fol- 
lowing points : — 

1 . Whenever the Deity reveals 
himself to a prophet, or when any 
prophet addresses the Deity, we 
never, find, throughout the whole of 
the sacred Scriptures, any other name 
mentioned than one of these two, or 
both. 

2. These two names, when joined, 
often change places : As sometimes 
the expression isj " The Lord God," 
and sometimes, " God the Lord." 



we quote Deuteronomy iii. 2-1 : "O 
Lord liod, thou hast begun to shew 
thy servant thy greatness, and thy 
mighty hand ; " &c. ; and of the se- 
cond, Hahakkuk iii. 19, " God the 
Lord is my strength." Such trans- 
positions do not occur in any other 
names of the Deity. 

3. No adjective, or other name, 
ever precedes these two ; as, for in- 
stance, we never find, (in Hebrew,) 
" Zebaoth the Lord," but always, 
"the Lord Zfhaolh;" nor "mer- 
ciful Lord," but always, " the Lord 
merciful," and the Uke. 

4. The first name, Lord ,is never 
in the genitive case, e.tcept by means 
of the names, Eiohim, or El, God ; 
as, for instance, " The Lord God of 
Israel," "The LordGod of hosts," &c. 

5. 'i he first name is sometimes 
punctuated with the same vowel 
points as Eloliim, and is read accord- 
ingly ; but Eiohim is never punctu- 
ated with the vowel points of the 
first name. 

The root of the name Eiohim ia 
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found again in two other names, 
E/oM, and Elohei. The last always 
governs the genitive, as Elokeihashu- 
maim, " the God of the heavens," hut 
Elohitn is nominative. And though 
both names are alivays pronounced 
with a van, yet they are never writ- 

' ten so ; hut Ehha, without a yod, 

• always has the raw, except in Deute- 

tronoiny xxxii. ir, "They sacrificed 
to devils," to Elo/ta, (" who are not 
God ") ; where it wants the t^au, he- 
cause it is here not intended to ex- 
press the name of Gad. To explain 
all this, we observe : — 

The 6rat name denotes God ab- 
stractedly, as he cannot be con- 
ceived ; and relates solely to his 
own heing without any relative con- 

' nexion whatever ; thus, as the 
Rahbies explained Numbers, vi. 27. 
"They shall pronounce my name 
over the children, of Israel." 3fy 
naiiw — " The name which aolely re- 
lates to me;" it therefore has no 

frelatiou to any thing hut to Himself 
alone. But the name EMiiin denotes 
the emanation of all good, which 
brings Him in relation with his crea- 
tures ; and his creative power, which 
gave existence to all heings : Whence 

, this name only is alluded to in the 
history of the creation; and when- 
ever the powers of creation, as 
evinced in nature, are mentioned by 
any of the sacred writers, this name, 
as in direct connexion with creation, 
is expressed. When, therefore, the 
prevading idea of holy writ is to in- 
dicate the Deity abstractedly, Lobd 
is placed before Elohim ; but when 
the prevailing idea refers to the 
uowers of creation, Elohim precedes 
LoKn. 

For this cause no adjective can 
precede these names, because it can- 
not be appended to the Deity ab- 
stractedly : Nor can it follow the 
first name except by means of Elo- 

I Mm, as it is only in consequence of 
creation that bis creatures can ap- 
pend any attribute to his name. 
Thence, likewise, the first name 
is sometimes punctuated with the 
Towel-points of Elohim, but not the 
reverse ; for although we may, from 
the emanation of hia omnipotence, 
become conscious of his Being ab- 
stractedly, yet we cannot conceive 



how the creative powers could ema- 
nate from that Being which is alto- 
gether abstracted, and beyond our 
comprehension. As the name denot- 
ing the creative power is an emana- 
tion of that abstract Being which, 
wc cannot conceive, but only be con- 
scious of, all the names derived from 
the same root, namely, Ehhim, Ehha, 
anA Elohei, contain half of the first 
name of four letters, either the Yod 
and He or the He and Vau, and never 
more than two letters out of the 
four : Thence Ehhim and Elohei are 
never written Miilah,* or " in full," 
but always wanting the Vau ; where- 
as Ekihii, with the single ciceptioa 
we have mentioned above, is never 
written chaser, or, "short of the 
vau )" so that two out of the four let- 
ters are always embodied. 

As this name Elohim thus de^ 
notes the relation between the 
Creative power that bestows, and 
his creaturi's that receive, it is 
likewise in Hebrew ap()lied to those 
created beings who by means of their 
official situation, bestow on others 
who receive. Thence angels are 
called Elohim, as they are the Divine 
instruments to be.stow his blessings 
on the world. Thence, too, the 
name was imparted to idols, as their 
worshippers considered them the 
dispensers of every thing. It is fur- 
ther extended to Judges, who dis- 
pense justice to their inferiors. But, 
when thus applied, the name EMma 
is always plural ; whereas when 
limited to ita original purpose of e.\- 
pressing the noun proper of the 
Deity, it is singular ; as we likewise 
find the plural termination (yod mem) 
applied to other nouns proper, which 
nevertheless are singular, as AyjAroim, 
Mizraim [Egypt]. Perhaps, the 
plural termination is appended, to 
express the collection of powers of 
the Creator, and their relation to the 
various creatures which separately 
enjoy their efRux. 

• Malak and chaser — The ortbography 
of tlie Hoi}' Scriptureifi varicw gomL'tiioes ; 
as certain vrorda arc ia sviue places spelt 
vdth a Iptter, wljicU ut otier timers ii* omit- 
teil. The Ma»or»«tif writers call tL« Drst 
mdiah or complute, and the laat chtuer ut 
" incomplete." 



(To be continued.) 




IV.— MOIbVLITY OF THE TALMUD. 

(Continued from page 14 J 
Hilchoth deoth: — ethic precepts, 

Tbis treatise, though written by 11. Moses Maimonides,* ifr entirel] 
compiled from Taloaudic maxims, amplified and explained by the 
learned composer; and, therefore, properly comes under the head to 
which we assign it. However simple in style, and unassuming- ia 
manner, its rules nnd lessons are replete with praclicul wisdom, — that 
wisdom which lime cannot affect, nnd place does not modify. 

After adverting to the different passions, tempers, and dispositions of 
mankind, and laying it down as a general rule, that extremes are, in all 
catcs, to be avoidtd, and that moderation in every thing is the duly of 
man, he proceeds to say: — 



DIVISION III. 

Sect. 2. — There are, however, 
some dispoaitiuns in which it is 
wrong to pursue even a middle 
course, but the contrary extreme to 
which is at once to be embraced, as 
for instance, puide. it is unlawful 
to balance bttween pride and humi- 
lity; but duty commands us to be 
as humble as possitfle. It is not 
sufficient to be merely meek, but man 
ougbt to be truly humble. To teach 
this, the sacred E^crijitures relate con- 
cerning Moses, that he was very 
meek, more so than all other mea 
upon tlie face of the earth. (Num. 
lii. 3.) Thus, likewise, our Rabbies 
taaght : " Be thou very, very humble 
towards every one." " lie that is 
proud-hearted is as bail as an athe- 
ist ; for it is written, Thy fitarl wi/l 
become proud, and thou wilt forget the 
Lord (Ay God." In like mannei^noan 
ought; entirely to avoid wrath. And 
if the correcting of his children re- 
quires that he nbould evince his dis- 
pleasure, even then he must only as- 
sume the semblance of anger, with- 
out harbouring the reality. For 
thus said our ilabbies, " He that 
abandons himself to his angry pas- 
sions is like the worshipper of idols." 

• Rsheuu Moses bar Maimon, wns tioTn 
at CordoTB, in Spain, in tlie year 1 135, and 
died in PalesritiP, at the age of seyenty. 
His resiJenro was elupfly in Egypt, wliero 
hi8 great skill in meilirine ottained fiir him 
the appointiueQt of pliysician to tlie Fati- 
niite Caliplia, nnd suhsi'i|Ui"ntly lo ihe Agon- 
Lite Sultans. jUike fmiiifnl na a physi- 
cian, philosopher, and teaclier of the diviuo 
1aw9i bi» tuief|ualled tulenta iiuincwl pubae- 
(meat Bubble* tu say, " From Mixws tin? 
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Moreover they said. " If a witeniaa 
becomes anitry, his wisdom fors 
him : if a Frophtt becomes atij 
the inspiration is withdrawn froin 
him." And therefore they recom- 
mend the totnl eradication from the 
heart and mind of every feelinjj of 
rage or an^cr. The way of the righ- 
teous is, — if they are insulted, they 
retort not; they hear themselves re- 
viled, nnd answer not J they rejoice 
amidst their suHVrings ; and of them 
is said, " Thf y that love liicn are like 
the sun going forth in itci might." 
(Judges V. 31.) 

Sect. 4. — Man should make it a 
rule not to be loquacious, and only 
tu speak what the occasion absolittely 
requires. Our Rabbles praised Rab, 
the pupil of our holy Habbi, "be- 
cause he never uttered idle words;" 
which, however, is what most men 
generally indulge in. Even in his 
own occupations, our Ilabbies direct 
man to be sparing of his words, 
when they say, " He that talks much 
will sin much." And again: "The 
most salutary thing for man is si- 
lence." Even in leacliiog the law, 
or any science, let tlie words be few,, 
but their meaning comprehensive. 
The rule of our Rabbies was, "Let 

Prophpt, until M(i»m tlin Egyptian, (Mki- 
monldra,) there arose ruiue like (into Mo- 
aea." His TiTitiuga are niHneroun. The 
most celubmtcd are tlip Afareh Nehuchhn, 
(*' The Instmcter of the Perplexed,") a work 
of moral philor.o[ihy and luntaphyincB ; the 
Jail diasaka, <" Stroiij^ Hand,") a com- 
pcndimn of all Jinvistli Lawn ; and his C'liin- 
uiEiitariea ou the pacrcii SrriptTirp.«i. He ia 
liki-n-isie tlie aiillior of the Jewish Creed, o» 
the Thirteen Principleu of Fiutilu 
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thy instruction to thy disciples be 
concise." " Many words with little 
meaning is folly." VVluch induces 
Solomon to say, "DreaniB come with 
much confusion, and the voice of the 
foohvitli many words." (Eccles. v. 5.) 
Sect. 6, — It is forbidden to man 
to make use of flattery and deceit. 
He is not to feel diflerenily in his 
heart from what his mouth express- 
es i hut his inward feelings are to be 
in unison with his conduct, and he 
is to speak as he lUink-s. It is like 
a theft, to deceive or to mislead any 
one into the entertaining of an erro- 
neous opinion, and that not only an 
Israelite, but even a ^^iillii.* As, 
for instance, he la not to sell to a 
Cuthi the meat of a ntvela, (the car- 
case of an animal'that dropped dead,) 
instead of meat lawfully killed. He 
is not to press any one to partake of 
hia meal, if he is convinced in his 
mind that he will not accept the in- 
vitation. Nor is he to proflfer hia 
services to one who, he is certain, 
will not receive them. He ia not to 
induce anyone to become a customer 
by leading him to think that he has 
done for him what, in his general 
dealings, he would not have done for 
any other person, unless such actu- 
ally be the case. Even one word 
of deceit to mislead another is for- 
bidden ; but truth in words, since- 
rity of mind, and a heart devoid of 
guile, is the duty of every man ; as 
the law ordains, " Justice, justice 
shah thou observe." (.Deul. xvi. 20.) 
Sect. 7. — Man is not to indulge 
in boiaterous mirth, rude laughter, 
and jeers J nor i.i he to sink into 
apathetic melancholy, hut is to he 
cheerful. For our Rabbies say, 
" Idle mirth and giddiness lead toin- 
decency." They forbid alike the ex- 
tremes of joy or sorrow, but recom- 
mend man to be cheerful, and to re- 
ceive every one in a pleasant man- 
ner, aian ia not to be too greedy 
of gain, or to strive for riches ; nor 
is he to he lazy, and indulge in idle- 
ness ; hut he must be of a satisfied 
disposition, devoting little of his time 
to worldly affairs, but much to the 
Bludy and observance of the Divine 

• The idiilatrmiB iiiliabitonU of Hie coTin- 
tries in wUt-Ii the compilers <rf the Talwnd 
reaided are csllc<l Cuthliii. 



Jaws. However humbl« bis lot, he 
is to be cheerful and satisfied, neither 
envious, rancorous, nor coveting 
worldly grandeur f for " envy, pas- 
sions and ambition deprive man of 
his life," aa our Rabbles said. 

DIVISION III. 

Sect. 1.— Should a man think, 
that as envy, passions, and ambition 
are pernicious qualities, he will era- 
brace the o])posite extreme^:, and to 
do 80 devote himscdf to abstinence; 
as, fur instance, not indulge in whole- 
some meat and drink, not to marry, ■ 
or occupy a respectable dwelling, or 
dress becomingly, but to envelope 
himself in sackchith and haircloth, as 
the idolatrous priests do. This would 
be wrong ; and he that does so is; 
called " a sinner." Of the sacrifice 
of the Nazarite that hath made a vov 
in consequence of which he abstains 
fruin wine, &c,, it is said, (Num. ri. 
11,) "And the Priest shall make an 
atonement for him for the sin he has 
committed." <lur Rabbles, in con- 
6C(|ueuce, said, "If a Nazarite who 
abstained from wine only, required 
an atonement, how much greater doea 
be recpiire who refuses the free gift 
of providence by abstaining from that 
which the Deity permits him to en- 
joy ? "' They, (htrefore, recommend 
that man is only to abstain from that 
which is prohibited by the law, and 
is not, by oath or vow, to deprive 
himself of those enjoyments which 
the law by its permission sanctions. 
They say, "Is it not sufbcient for 
thee to abstain from that which the 
law prohibits! But wilt thou prohi- 
bit thyself from that wliieh the law 
permits?" (Constant fasting,* and 
other penances beyond what the law 
ordains, are comprised in this re- 
mark ; and it is with respect to them 
that Solomon saitb, " Benot righte- 
0U9 overmuch, and be not overwise, 
whyshouldest thou destroy thyself ?" 
CEccles. vii. 16.) 

Sect. 2, — Man ia to impress on 
hia mind, that whatever he does is to 
be with the intention to glorifv his 
Creator. His ribing, his walking, 

* Some zo&luta art> in the tialilc of fiuiting 
from the expirHtioa of one iiiilibatli uiilil 
the rnounenceioent uf the next ; viUcI) ciui- 
tom MaiiDuuides bere repruliated. 
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bis speech, and all hia occupations 
are to have that aim. If, for in- 
stance, he is engaged in his daily 
avocations, he is nut to aim nt the 
gain only for its own sake, but as a 
means of obtaining what his preserva- 
tion requires; such as food, raiment, 
and a dwelling for himsilf, his wife, 
and family. When ealing, drinking, 
or indulginji; in conjugal endear- 
ments, his imrpose is not to bo the 
mere momentary gratification of his 
desires, but he is Ui take only siirh 
foodns is wholesome and nourisliing 
and not that which is pleatiant to the 
palate only, if it be in any manner 



pernicious. So Ihat he U to consider 
all tiis food as a medicine required 
for his sustenance. In the midst of 
hia endearments he is to recollect 
what is their aim j and even when he 
lies down to sleep, let it be with the 
intention to arise cheerful and re. 
freshed for the service of his Creator: 
And thus even his sleep will be an 
act of worship to that (Veator. For 
our Rabbies said, " Let the aim of 
all thou undertakest be the glory of 
the Deity." And thus Solomon says, 
" In alt thy ways acknowledge him, 
and he shall direct thy paths." (Prov. 
iti. e.) 



(Tu be colli blued.) 



v.— CUSTOMS AND OBSERVANCES OF THE JEWS. 

lom hakipurim : " tub day op atonement." 

(Continued from page Id.) 



With the festival of Rosh kashana, 
(" the New Year.") begitia the an- 
niial era called axeretlt iems fschubah, 
(" the ten days of repentance,") ter- 
minated hy the lom. hakipurim.^ On 
the Rosh kashana. Justice ia the 
attribute of the day. The doom 
which it pronounces Mercy may tem- 
per ; but that mercy must be im- 
plored, not by prayers only, but 
likewise by repentance and righte- 
ousness, comprising chanty, Ac- 
cordingly the prayers of Rosh kashana 
and of the lam hakipurim both de- 
clare that Teschabu, Ti-plnlti, and 
Zedaka, " repentance, prayers, and 
righteousness," (charity,) turn away 
the evil doom. And as repentance — 
sincere contrition for past sins, with 
the firm determination to avoid the 
like transgresBiODS for the future, — 
deservedly takes the first place 
among these three means of invoking 
mercy, the period especially devoted 
to implore the Divine pardon, pre- 
paratory to an amended life for the 
coming year, ia called " davs of hb- 
PENTAKCE." Accordingly it is cus- 
tomary to be more exact in attend- 
ance at prayers, more careful in 
conduct, and more liberal in charity, 
during these ten days than at any 
other period of the year; in the 
humble hope that sincere repentance, 
evinced in deed and thought, may 
induce Divine Mercy to mitigate the 
sentence which strict Justice pro- 
nounces on our transgressions. And 



it is in this 'sense that the Talraai 
says, (Treatise Rnsh hashana, jierek, 
or " chattier, " the first.) R. Chres- 
pado! saith, R. Jochanan said, 
'* Three books are opened on Rosh 
hashiina, — one for the confirmed just, 
— one for the confirmed impious, — 
and one for those between the two 
extremes. The first are immediately 
inscribed on the book of life ; the 
second are immediately inscribed on 
the book of death ; the third remain 
undecided until the lom hakipurim. 
If their repentance is, then found 
sincere and accepted, they are in- 
scribed on the first; if found to be 
but outward and rejected, they are 
inscribed on thesecund book." And, 
as no one can presume to consider 
himself aa confirmed just, it is only 
by sincere and heartfelt contrition 
that he can escape the fate of tbe 
impious. 

The origin and institution of the 
Inm kakipiirim ia to be found in 
Leviticus xvi. 29 : ** And it shall be 
unto you a statute for ever: in the 
seventh month, on the tenth of the 
month, yuu shall afflict your soula, 
and do no work at all; the denizen, 
aawell as the stranger that sojourri- 
eth amongst you: for on that day 
shall ye be atoned for, to purify you : 
from alt your sins before the Lord 
shall ye be purllied. The first amongst 
your gabbaths shall tills day bo unto 
you, and ye shall afflict your souls : 
this is an everJ sating statute. And 
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the atonement shall be made by the 
priest who has been anointed, and 
consecrated, to succeeii his faiber 
in the priesthood, aud who |Hits on 
the linen garments and the holy 
garments : and he shall atone for 
the holy sanctuary and for the tent 
of the cotigregation, and for the 
altar shall be atone, and for the 
priests and for all the people of the 
congregation : And thiii shall be an 
everlaaliuj? statute unto you, to 
make an atonement for all the chil- 
dren of Israel from all their sins 
once a year." And again, in Levi- 
ticus xxiii. 26 : " And the Lord 
spoke unto Moses, saying, Speak 
unto the children of Israel, and say. 
Also on the tenth day in this seventh 
month is the day of atonement : it 
it shall be an holy convocation unto 
you j and ye shall afflict your souls, 
and offer a burnt oflFering unto the 
Lord. And ye shall do no work in 
that same day ; for it is a day of 
atonement, to atone for you before 
the Lord your God. And every soul 
that shall not be afflicted on that 
same day, he shali be cut oS from 
among his people: And every soul 
that does any work on that same 
day, that soul will I destroy from 
among his people. Ye shall do no 
manner of work ; this is a statute 
for ever unto all your generations 
and throughout all your dwellings. 
It shall be unto you the flrst amongst 
your sabbaths, and ye shall afflict 
your souls ; on the ninth day of the 
nionth at ei-en ; from even to even 
shall ye celebrate your sablialh." 

Whilst the Israelites in their own 
land worshipped at the altar of 
their temple, and in strict accord- 
ance with the rites dictated by their 
God through Moses his servant, the 
service of this day was ecjually 
solemn and splendid ; it was the 
only day throughout the year on 
which, even the Cohen hagadol (" the 
high priest") presumed to enter 
the most holy sanctuary of the 
temple, or to pronounce the vener- 
ated and dreaded name of the Deity, 
which at any olher time it was un- 
lawful even for him to utter. It is 
our intention hereafter to narrate 
the glories of this great day, while 
it was still celebrated in the place 
" which the Lord had chosen, there 



to enthrone his name," In the pre- 
sent number we must content our- 
selves with giving a concise sketch 
of the observances of the day as now 
in use. 

According to tradition the lom 
hakipurim, even before the giving of 
the law, was a day of atonement 
and pardon. Adam did penance and 
was pardoned on this day. Abraham 
entered into the covenant of the 
circumcision on this day. IHoses, 
after he had broken the first tables, 
ascended the mount again on the first 
day of Elul ; so that the second forty 
days expired with the hm hakipurim, 
on which day the Lord pardoned the 
-people, and revealed his thirteen 
attributes. .The Jew, therefore, ap- 
proaches this (to him) most import- 
ant day with mingled feelings of 
holy awe and beatitude Tlie eve is 
allotted to solemn feasting j and at 
Bunsetthetwenty-fourhours" fast and 
continued prayers commence. These 
prayers chiefly consist of confessions 
of our sins and utter unworthiness, 
imploring the Divine Mercy to par- 
don us. 

The preparations for the fast par- 
take of that awful solemnity with 
which this life is quitted for a better 
world. It is customary in (he even- 
ing for parents to bestow their bene- 
diction on their children ; end the 
truly pious Jew pronounces this 
blessing with the fervour and heart- 
felt emphasis of his dying moments. 
Whosoever meet on that day, be 
they previously acquainted or com- 
plete strangers, they salute each 
other with brotherly love and since- 
rity. If any quarrel or dispute ex- 
ists between two Jews.itis obligatory 
on them to become reconciled before 
either of them prejiuraes to ai)pear in 
the presence of his God. He that 
is conscious of having wronged his 
neighbour is bound to offer repara- 
tion. He that is conscious of hav- 
ing offended or injured his neighbour 
is bound to beg his pardon, and 
appease liim. The Talmud saith, in 
the treatise, lomrr, " II. Ekazar the 
son of Asaria preacbeil, ' From all 
your sins before God shall ye be 
jiurified.' (Leviticus xvi. 30.) ' Your 
sins before God only. A transgres- 
sion man is guilty of towards his 
God lom hukipurim will atone : But 
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a transgression man is fruilty of to- 
wards hii nei(jt»oiir, lom kepur can- 
not atone until he has appeased his 
neijfhbour.'" Hence it is custo:n- 
ary even for intimate friends, who 
have been in daily intercourse to' 
solicit each other's pardon, lent any 
even Unintentional olfence remain 
unappeased. 

The law which ordains the observ- 
ance of the day, likewise commands 
the Jew " to afflict his eoul." This 
afflicting^ of the soul by means of 
the body, according to tradition, 
consists in ab<)taining from five in- 
dulgences : — eating and drinking ; 
bathing; perfuming; wearing shoes; 
and sexual enjoyment. And as 
total abstinence is the duty of the 
day itself, feastiug is the duty of the 
preceding day. The Talmud s»itb, 
(Treatiae /omoA, ) "'Ye shall afllift 
your souls on the ninth day of the 
month.' R. f'hiia, the son of R, 
Ashi, saith, ' Ife that feasts on the 
ninth day is cunaidered to have fasted 
on the ninth and tenth days.' The 
reason is, that, after enjoying the 
good thitiga of this world, it requires 
a greater command over one's pas- 
sions and desires, to reduce tlitm to 
that subdued stste which is to at- 
tend the aHlicting of the sou). For 
the Jew is this d»y to divest hionelf 
of all earthly passions, thoughts, 
and consideraliona, and is to pre- 
figure to himself that future state of 
blessedness and purity to which in 
another world he is destined." The 
Akedath Itzchack,* commenting on 
the words " And every sotil that 
shall not be afHicted on that day, 
shall be cut off from among liis peo- 
ple," (Lev. xxiii. 29,1 saitli, " Ai 
every feeling of bealitude and holy 
joy is permitted on this day, the 
threat is less as a punishment than as 
a fact. For as the whole of the day is 
devoted to the nobler ]mrt of man, — 
his soul, — lie that does not bo devote 
that day as to prepare himself for the 
future state, is alrea'ly cut off from 
among his people with whom he 
has no community of feeling, of 
atonement, or of future bliss." 

"This is a statute to you for ev^er 
unto all your generations, and 
througliout all your dwellings :" 
Such is the Divine coromand ; and, 

• Vide lleljruw Ituidow, No. 1, p. 11. 




accordingly, its ob<erT«nce is most 
strict by every one who cljiims the 
name of Jew. Even those who make 
light of other observancea through- 
out the year, feel — as it were involun- 
tarily — imjireBsed with the importance 
of the day, and the necessity of con- 
forming to the revealed will of their 
Creator. They feel that an amended 
course of life is commanded, and ia 
indeed their duty; that the season of 
repentance is at band ; and they 
hasten to mingle with that con- 
gregation, to share those rites, 
and utter those prayers, which, dur- 
ing the preceding part of the year, 
they may have neglected. And who 
shall say that their repentance is not 
efficacious ? " For I desire not that 
the sinner should perish, but that he 
should turn from his evil ways, saitL 
the Lord." (Ezek. .xviii. 23.) 

The moral influence of a day, — 
when rich and poor, penetrated alike 
with the sentiment of their utter 
unwortbiness, bow in the dust be- 
fore . the omniscient Judge of all, 
when the wise man considers not his 
wisdom as a .shield, nor the wealthy 
his large possessions as a protection, 
hut when all, with one accord of heart 
and of voice, exclaim; " Pardon, O 
Lord, according to thy great mercy, 
the sins of this people, and of the 
s/ranypr that dwelleth amongst them, 
even as thou hast pardoned from 
Egypt until now: " — The moral in- 
fluence of such a day is more ea.sily 
api>reciatcd than described. But 
there can be no doubt that the feel- 
ings: of erjuality and brotherly love, 
which prevail amongst the Jews to 
a greater degree, perhaps, than 
amongst most other nations, does 
not only originate in, but is fostered 
and renewed by, the observances and 
services of that day, which, more 
strongly than sermons the most 
eloquent, recajs to our minds that 
equality of the torab which ia the 
lot of us r11, and that future state 
which nothing but obedience to our 
Gud,and love to our fellow-men, can 
secure to ua j as the Prophet baith 
in Micah vi. 8 : "It ha^ibeen told to 
thee, O man, whit is good, and what 
the Lord requires of thee : It ia but 
to do justice, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God." 
{To be contimu'd.) 
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TuE hedge of the truth, and the 
foundation of the covenant, are as 
follow: Whenever the law ajiplies 
to the Exalted One certain expres- 
sions, as " the hand of the Lord," 
" the eyes of the Lord," and the 
hke, either names of niemhers of 
the human frame, or of some other 
corporeal (qualities, attributes, and 
effects, which are limited, passive, 
and mutable — as the Holy One is 
neither corporeal nor has corporeal 
powers — these expreaaiona, taken li- 
terally, can neither he assigned to 
liim, nor to the unity of the Sephi- 
roth * in which he conceals himself. 
But the true Encamnfi; of all such e.x- 
pressions is solely to convey to us a 
aimile of the high and exalted hidden 
powers which have neither limits de- 
finition, nor end. The law uses 
these expressions because it is im- 
poasible for man to comprehend any 



others. But thou must know that 
these names and forms of the sacred 
language are not used to e.vpress a 
material form or effects present to 
the human eye ; but solely to indi- 
cate the spiritual powers and innate 
influences the existence and effects of 
which are enveloped in these words. 
Thus certain powers are denoted by 
the vvords " voice," and " motion," 
and by others like them j but they 
are spiritual, and descend gradually 
from the highest Sepkiroik. Ac- 
cordingly it is certain, that whatever 
is the power expressed by the corjio- 
real member, such is liiewse the 
spiritual power enveloped in it; as 
from it effects are produced all of 
which have their source, root, and 
origin in the spiritual Sepfarotk, 
the powers of which gradually de- 
scend, and from which all other 
power emanate. 



Hechal Adoshem : " THB TEMPLK OF THE LOUD." 
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Know that all beings, superior 
and inferior, descend by degrees 
from the Cause of all causes,— Jot/, 
He, Van, He: even from his own 
being down to the centre of the 
earth, according to the plan upon 
which hia wisdom has detennined. 
This Cause of all causes is the L^F^- 
NtTn ; Bud lie has set apart the 
crowu and all the ten Sej)hiro(h; so 
that each being receives from ano- 
ther superior to himself. For every 
thing is emanated, from the hidden 
to the sign, from tlie sign to the en- 

" Thu word S^'phira is fiihur Jerived 
from tjiiri, ." transpareDl," or tram tepir, 
■' or " word." What is tu ba un- 



graved, from the engraved to the 
hewn-out, — heavy [marble blocks 
hewn out for the e.valted temple. 
And this inferior world receives 
from the orbital world. The orbital 
world, and all its hosts, receive 
from each other up to that exalted 
orbit which receives from the ange- 
lic world. The angelic world has 
ten degrees, one higher than the 
other Uj) to the first degree, which 
is the highest of the olnm. perad, 
"separated world." Accordingly 
the Targum, or translation of Jona- 

d«r»t(ioil by it, llie following pngea «-ilJ 
elucidate. 
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than the son of Uzziel,^ renders the 
words " one calls lo tlie other," 
(Isaiah vi. 3,) by " one receives from 
the other." The principal degree of 
tlie separated world receives from 
the lowest degree of the olain ariloth, 
*■ the dislinnuished world," and ac- 
cordingly the prophet nays, "An J it 
shall be on that day I will answer 
the heaven'', and lie shall answer the 
earth." iHosea ii. 21.) All this is 
done accordin|{ to the will and pur- 
pose of the Deity, not from any in- 
herent or absolute relaiion between 
the diflercnt degrees and worlds, ns 
those thought who consider the uni- 
verse as increate ; but all these dif- 
ferent degrees of the creation receive 
light and influence from each other 
in ascension, up to the Light of the 
world, the Highest ahovd oil exalta- 
tion, who is called Isfinite. His 
emanation extends to all, but he re- 
ceives from none. Each imparts 
that emanation to its fellow, in a 
descendin<r degree. The giver is 
called rocheb, or " rider ;" and the 
receiver is called nirchab, or "rode." 
Hence there is one merckaba " above 



another," and rider above rider, even 
up to the Highest and most Bxalted 
— Blessed be He ! The giver is 
called shainaim, " heaven," and the 
receiver is called erelz, " earth;" and 
therefore there is heaven above hea- 
ven, and earth below earth, down to 
our inferior earth. This is expressed 
by the translation of Jonathan ben 
llzziel : "There was one whetl on 
earth;" (Ezekiel i. 15;) which he 
renders, " From below to the height 
of heaven." Each has front and 
back ; — -front to receive, and hack to 
impart. Ail attributes, when they 
impart, are called " tnasculine;" and 
when tbey receive they are called 
"feminine." The ten Sfphirofb, 
with the sacred names that are as- 
signed to thenn, and their order, and 
the form in which they stand after 
they have been, set apart, are as fol- 
lows : — 

• tlETUEH. 
X Bl.NAII. t CUACHMAH. 

IFGlSflUttAH. §Tll»HEaErH. ||(tKDUI 

IX Hod. t+ Jbsod. •• Nbzach. 
nil Malcbvtr. 



f To be canlinued.) 
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DIVISION I. CllArTER XIII. 

Although the denial of any one 
of the three essential principles laid 
down in the preceding chapters, — 
namely, 1, The existence of the De- 
ity : 2. Revelation : And 3. Re- 
wards and punishments, — inx'olves 
the rejection of the whole tkree, and, 
with them, that of all Divine laws i 
yet it does not follow that their ad- 
mission is of itself Buflicient to prove 
any system of laws to be Divine, se- 
curing to its professors eternal feli- 
city or even entitling them to be 
considered as believers in a Dii'Jne 
law. For,in orderto be so considered, 
all the branches which spring from 
these three radical principles must 
likewise be admitted. For, the de- 

• Junntlian the son of Uzziel,' a disciple 
of tbe elder Hilel, lired Hbuat thirty yeafH 
bpfore the ChriHtiaii ffra, oiid tranaluted into 
the Chaldean hingiioge severul partd of the 
CM Testament. 



nial of the consetiuencea which ne- 
cessarily result from each of them, is 
tantamount to a rejection of the 
principle itself. Such branches are, 
for instance : Of the Jirst, the belief 
in the unity of (Jod, and his imma- 
teriality : Of the second, the belief 
in prophets as really the Messengers 
of the Deity, and in the truth of 
their messagea : Of the third, the 
belief in Providence, and that rewards 
or punishments are both corporeal 
and spiritual. 

The necessary belief involved in 
the first principle is in the unity and 
immateriality of (Jod. We must be- 
lieve in a Being whose existence ia 
inherent, absolute, and uncondition- 
al ; that this Being gave existence to 
all ; that whatever is, receives from 
him, whereas he receives from do 

• The crown, t Wisdom. 1 Underateadin^. 

Il Oreatiiwu. i Bcanty . ^ Might. " Eternity. 

tt t'onndation. tt Majesty. |||| Kingdum. 
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one ; that every being needs him, 
whilst he needs no one but himself. 
All these, however, are consequences 
resulting from hia immateriality : 
For, were he material, he would no 
longer he one, and would need a 
something extrinsic of himself. All 
matter is compoaite, and every com- 
position requires a compositor tojoin 
its component parts : Consequently, 
the exiatence of a materiJil Deity 
would not he inherent, ahaolute, and 
unconditional, but would be altoge- 
ther conditional, and dejtendent on 
Some exlriusic influence, which 
caused bis composition: He would 
not be sufficient for himself, but 
would stand in need of BOinething 
extrinsic, which would consequently 
be greater than he ami influence him. 
The necessary belief involved tn the 
third principle is in the Providence 
and Omniscience of the Deity. He 
that denies these, — or maintains that 
whatever is, is the result of neces- 
sityj that it must be so and cannot 
be otherwise, — either rejects rewards 
and punishments altogether, or ac- 
ciiaea the Godhead of injustice and 
tyranny, by imputing to him, that 
he punishes as a sinner him who in 
reality is none, as he had it not in 
his power to act diiferently from what 
he did. " No ! Far be it from God 
to act unjustly." (Job xx.Tciv. 19.) 

CHAPTEn XIV. 

As it may be needful, more parti- 
cularly and in detail, to enter into 
the means of knowing the branches 
above referred to, in order to distin- 
guish between the true believer and 
him who is not; it must in the first 
instancebe stated, that it is not proper 
to comprise any one of the commands 
of the law of Moses either in 
the radical principles or in their 
branches. lie who breaks any of 
these commandments is a tranjsgress- 
ing Israelite, amenable to the law, 
and subject to such [umishment as 
it inflicts ; but bo is not excluded 
from the pale of the believing, or in- 
cluded in the number of those rene- 
gadoea who have no share in the life 
to come; unless he maintains, that 
the law is neither from (lod, nor 
given to Moses on Mount Sinai; 
as, in making such assertions, he 
rcjccls the second essential principle, 



Revelation. In this respect all the 
commandments are of equal import- 
ance, even that which orda.ins the 
liberation of the brooding bird when 
its nest is taken away. If therefore 
any one of these commandments 
were to be regarded as an essential 
principle, every one of them must be 
so regarded. And this would be a 
manifest departure from the rule 
which teache:i, that such principles 
ought to be simplitied as much as 
possible. 

In like manner, the belief in tradi- 
tion is not comprised in the three es- 
sential principles : for, although it 
is necessary to the belief in tlie Di- 
vine laws, to admit the traJitions of 
the fathers and of the teachers of 
those laws ; this, too, is a special 
commandment. Such is likewise the 
case respecting the belief in i.he im- 
mutability of the law, which ia sub- 
ordinate to the belief in the trust- 
worthineas of the messenger, of 
which we shall, (iod willing, treat in 
the third division. 

That we have numbered the U.vity 
OF doD among.st the branches neces- 
sarily emanating from the first essen- 
tial principle, (although the belief in 
that unity ia likewise a special and 
positive command,) is owing to the 
circiimstancE that this belief cora- 
priaestwo distinct principles, namely, 
1. That the Deity is alone without 
any equal like unto him"^elf. 2 That, 
although He ia one, and his e-'cistence 
is inherent, absolute, and uncondi- 
tional ^ nevertheless he is our God; 
that is to B.»y, he is the first and only 
Cause of ilia manifold beings that 
are in e.tistenec. The first of these 
two principles is a commandment, 
and, as such, ought to be believed : 
The second ia a branch emanating 
from the essential principle of his 
existence; and has, as such, been 
mentioned in its jiroper place. 

CHAPrER XVI, 

Some of the old philosophers, who 
denied all human kuovvledge, and 
maintained that it is imposdlde for 
man to acquire any sjieculative truth, 
founded their opinion on the asser- 
tion, — that, as all knowledge is only 
the result of some jtrior knowledge, 
this, in its turn, must have arisen 
from something previous ; and IhRt^ 
2 
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■o on, in continuation, the chain of 
knowledge must be infinite and with- 
out any commencement ; but that 
the human mind cannot comprehend 
any thinff infinite. Tliey further as- 
sert, that whatever is known by corn- 
par i«on ia likewise no po.sitive know- 
ledge, as every comparison is liable 
to be differently represented j that, 
consequently, whatever is previously 
known requires no com|iariHon ; and 
that what is not previously known, it 
is ntterly impossible to attain by 
comparison, which must ever be moat 
variable. These two reasons lead 
them to deny the possibility of man's 
acquiring any speculative knowledge. 
But other iiages have refuted their 
opinions, and maintain that th,e first 
assertion ia contrary to truth, and 
that no previous knowledge is re- 
quired i but that ideas, and conse- 
quently knowledge, can arise without 
previous knowledge, or even the ne- 
cessity of comparison, from innate 
impressions only j that is to say, 
that such is one of the inherent qua- 
lities of the mind, that it produces 
ideas which are not the result of any 
previous knowledge. This qualityin 
nate in the roind, the Rabbies call 
"original impressions;" By which 
they intended to denote ideas which 
have not their origin from any thing 
e.xternal, but which arise from within ; 
that these innate impressions are 
the foundation of all wisdom ; and 
that all knowledge originates from 
them. To the second assertion they 
reply, that it does, not follow, because 
comparisons may vary, that there- 
fore no instniction should be impart- 
ed to the mind from them : For, as 
they aay, the idea is innate, but dor- 
mant until called forth into life by 
the comparison, and the mind coin- 
cides in the opinion that knowledge, 
by that means excited, is real know- 
ledge. Consequently the two ways 
in which kntuwledge reaches the mind 
are perfectly natural, though tliey 
are innate and without any trace of 
their origin. The opinions last ex- 
pressed seem to be ffpunded in truth ; 
as we find the Holy One (blessed be 
He !) teprovea Job when he presumes 
to complain that, according to his 
opinion, the moral order is imper- 
fect, in the words, "Why does he 
bestow light on the wretclied f" (Job 



iii 20.) The reply of the Deity 
expressed in the following words 
" Wlio has put wisdom, batuchoth," 
(according to the authorized version, 
" in the hidden parts ? ") " And wh 
halh given hinah, understanding, to 
thebeart?".'obxxxviii.:i6. The word 
bntucholh has here the same meaning 
as in another place in Job, security oi 
assurance, and is intended,to expri 
those innats impressions by means of 
which knowledge is secured to man. 
Binah denotes *' perception," and, 
accordingly, the whole verse reads 
thus : " Who has secured to man 
those innate impressions from which 
alone wisdom arises? or perception, 
in order to attain knowledge by 
means of comparison ? " Which fa- 
culty is in Hebrew called blnah, 
•' understanding," as our llabbies 
Bay, binuh is "to comprehend one 
thing by means of another," or " to 
arrive at just conclusions from dig- 
similar premises." The Divine re- 
proof is consequently, " Canst thou 
explain how thou hast obtained 
faculties which animate beings of 
another species have not I " This is 
likewise the meaning of David when 
he says, " Thou desirest truth, batu- 
choth, in our innate impressions ; 
and, as these are from thee, all 
knowledge is imparted by thee." 
(Psalm la. 6.) In like manner 
Solomon saith, " llie Lord giveth 
wisdom ; fromhis mouth is knowledge 
and understanding." 'j"he meaning is, 
that all wisdomja from (iod, because 
dangath, " knowledge," the innate 
impressions, uthitiinn, and perception, 
emanate from and are implanted by 
Him. Thence likewise the men of 
the (ireat Assembly,* use the follow- 
ing words in the authorized form of 
daily prayers : " Thou favorest the 
human being with dawjath, 'know- 
ledge,' and tea chest man biiiah, 'un- 
derstanding.'" 'I'he meaning of which 
is, ," Thou hast deigned to bestow on 
the whole human race innate impres- 
sions, by means of which thou tcaeh- 
est man to perceive and CGnij)are." 
And the prayer ends _with thanks 
for the gift of dangath, or " innate im- 
preasions," as they are the root of 
all human knowledge. This also 
led our Rabbies of blessed memory 
to say, that if there ia no danr^aih, 
*£uii aud Uin Cuiupmuuiui. 
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there is no binah, and vice versa; 
meaniag, that without innate impres- 
sions there can be no biitah or " per- 
ception," and that without the latter 
the former is vain. This ia hkewise 
the meaning of Solomon when he 
saya, "When wisdom entereth thy 
heart, and knowledge is pleasant 
unto thy soul, discretion shall preserve 
thee, and uaderatonding keep thee." 
(Prov. ii. 11.) Ttiat ia, 11 thou art 
guided by innate impressions, thou 
Mnlt not be misled by corrupt ideas." 

CHAPTER xvii. 

There can he no doubt hut every 
human science has borrowed its first 
principles from aome other Bcience, 
on the strength of which it endea- 
■voura to raise the demonstration of 
its own truth : As, for instance, the 
mathematicians] borrow the line and 
the point from natural philosophers. 
This fundamental rule prevails in 
every branch of speculative science, 
which must borrow its first principles 
from some other ; but when that 
cannot be done, innate impressions 
are laid down as its basis. 

It is proper to inquire, " >^Tience 
have the] Divine laws derived their 
first principles (" A question more 
apphcable to them, than to any other 
system of laws, as aU others are de- 
rived from innate impressions; which, 
however, cannot be the case with the 
Divine Jaws. For although the ex- 
istence of the Deity can be demon- 
strated, revelation, and rewards, and 
punishments, cannot be demonstrated 
by means of innate impressions. In 
reply to this question, we say, that 
the different kinds of knowledge, the 
reality of which requires no further 
proof, is three-fold : 1. Innate im- 
pressions ; examples of which are, 
that the whole ia larger than a part ; 
that two {objects which appear alike 
to the eye are similar ; that afhrma- 
tive and negative cannot both be true 
in the same sense of the same thing. 
2. The impressions of our senses; 
such as that the fire heats, and the 
snow maketh cold. 3. The impression 
arising from facts so notorious that 
no one can deny them i such as that 
Jerusalem, Rome, and Bal>ylon d'id 
exist ; and though a man may not 
have seen any of these places, yet, it 
will never enter into his raind to dis- 



pute their existence, as there are such 
multifarious evidences and historical 
references, in proof of the fact. — Each 
of these three Borts of knowledge is 
again capable of being adduced as 
evidence of ttie truth of certain other 
principles : Thus, for instance, all 
the demonstrations of the mathema- 
tician rest on innate impressions : 
The naturalphilosopher demonstrates 
from the impression of the sensea; 
and the historian demonstrates from 
facts universally admitted. WTiat ia 
thus demonstrated by evidence must 
be allowed to be indisputably true, 
although its cause cannot be under- 
stood, or is not known ; for as little 
as it ia possible to doubt that a tri- 
angle i) not a square, as Uttle is it 
possible to doubt that the magnet 
draws iron, — although the cause why 
it does 80 is not known : For what 
ia made evident by experience can 
never be disproved. 

As the essential and first principles 
of the Divine laws are not all, and at 
all times, demonstrated either by in- 
nate impressions, — such as that the 
whole is larger than a part, — or by the 
evidence of the senses, such as, that 
the fire warms ; the Deity, in the be- 
ginning of every Revelation, assigned 
the means needful to evince its truth ; 
namely, e.>cperience, similar to that 
which proves that the magnet draws 
iron ; a fact %vhich although we are 
ignorant of its cause, is nevertheless 
proved to us by the impression of 
our senses. And this experience, 
evidenced by the senses, has always 
been the essential and distinguishing 
Duality of every revelation of the 
divine laws.— Of Adam it is said, 
" And the Lord God commanded 
Adam, Of every tree in the Garden 
thou may est freely eat," &e. (ien. 
ii. 16. Adam's senses heard and 
conceived the command, and there- 
fore our Rabbles say, that, in this 
first command to Adam, there is an 
indication of all subsequent com- 
mandmenta. The proof thus afiforded, 
by the evidence of his senses, was, 
moreover, confirmed by his punish- 
ment for transgressing the Divine 
behest, — the foretaste of a future 
state. Such was likewise the case 
with the revelation to Noah, ((Jen. 
ix, 3.) when the Deity permitted him 
and his sons to feed on flesh, whic*- 
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Adam was not at liberty to do : Here, 
too, their senaes heard, conceived, 
and acted up to the divine permission. 
Abraham obtained the same proof, 
at the covenant of circumcssion; 
(Genesis xvii. 10— A proof which 
was further vouchsafed at the 
time the law was ifiven on Mount 
Sinai, after having been previously 
indicated by means of the exit from 
Egypt, as a special demonstrnlton of 
Divine providence. The proof then 
was displayed to all the people, every 
one of whom saw the lightnings, and 
heard the sound of the trumpet, and 
the voice of the Deity pronouncing 
hia will on the burning mountain. 
So that the evidence of their «en»es 
proved the reality and truth of the 
Divinedemonstration. (Exod.xx. 18 ) 
— Thua we find, that the beginning 
of each revelation, was invariably 
accompanied by proof positive of its 
reality, through a sensible demonstra- 
tion of the divine presence and will. 
But to us the Divine laws are evi- 
denced, 1. By the notorious fact of the 
e.tit from Kgypt: And 2. By the testi- 
mony of our fathers, who, together 
with an accoimt of the proofs that 
had been vouchsafed to tliem, trans- 
mitted to us these laws as a Divine 
behest imperative on us 'for ever. 
This is the meaning of the verse : 
"Thy first word, is true; — thy Re- 
velations were so perfectly demon- 
strated aa true, that " all the laws of 
thy righteousness are everlasting." 
(Psalm cxix. 160.) 

But, in order that the opinion may 
not be entertained that the whole 
evidence of the Divine laws rests on 
tradition only, we are told by the 
eacred singer of Israel: " Plearken, 
O my people, to my instruction. In- 
cline your ears to the words of my 
mouth. 1 will open my mouth with 
a simile. I will make known the 
profound sayings of former days, 
which we have heard and assuredly 
know, and our fathers related to 
us," (Psalm Ixxviii. 1-3.) We are 
here informed, not only that we 
have heard it from our fathers, but 
that we know it from the notorious 
and well-authenticated fact of theexit 
from Egypt,and likewise from theex- 
istenceof theDeitV- Further it is said, 
" He established a testimony in Ja- 
cob and confirmed his laws in Israel, 



which he commanded to our fathcni. 
To make them known to their chil- 
dren," (Psalm Ixxviii. 5.) Onr fathers 
had testimony eviilent to their senses ; 
whereas to us it is an inherited reve- 
lation. 

CHAPTER XViri. 

A (juEBTioN here fairly arises : 
" An tradition ta thus absolutely 
needful in order to believe in the Di- 
vine laws, by what means are we to 
know how to distinguish truth from 
imposture: those laws which actually 
are Divine from those which only 
pretend to he so, when both rest on 
tradition ? " The answer is : The 
distinguishing m-irks are two-fold : 
I. Intrinsic marks; and 2. Those 
which result from the messenger that 
delivered them. The first, the in- 
trinsic, requires tliat the system 
should admit and embody the three 
essential principles laid down in 
former chapters, together with all 
the branches derived from thena. 
The system of laws which comprises 
all these is Divine; that which does 
not is spurious. The second, result- 
ing from the messenger that deliver- 
ed them, rests on the fact, whether 
or not his prophetic mission was so 
universally and invariably approved 
as (o demonstrate his bemg the 
bearer of a Divine dispensation : 
This maybe done in a two-fold man- 
ner; either by the dispensation being 
approved -as intrinsically true in its 
fitst cause and qualities, or by its be- 
coming 80 from circumstances. This 
will be better illustrated by a simile : 
Two apothecaries, presenting them- 
selves before an assembly of learned 
physicians, produce and recommend 
each a different medicine. The one 
takes each ingredient separately, 
demonstrates its effects, and proves 
it to be a universal medicine, effica- 
cious in every disease, by applying 
it successfully to different patients ; 
so that the result of experience con- 
firms his assertion, which it would 
have done in its general operation, 
even if the effect of each separate in- 
gredient had not been evinced. The 
second, instead of demonstrating the 
efficacy of bis nostrum by analyzing 
its ingredient!), or by applying it to 
the cure of distempers, endeavours 
to establish its superiority by passing 
unhurt through the fire, by walking 
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on the sea without sinking, and by 
displaying these big wondrous pow- 
ers in tne preaeace of aBsembled 
multitudes. But, however wonder- 
ful this display may be, it has no con- 
nexion with, and therefore doea not 
prove, th.e efficacy of his medicine, 
In like manner the Prophet, who 
gives some wonderful sign, as that 
of traversing fire and water unhurt, 
doea certainly prove that he is a 
man capable of performing wonders ; 
but does not thereby prove the real- 
ity of his prophetic mission, and 
much less that of the law which he 
endeavours to promulgate. Thus all 
the miracles which Mosea performed 
only served to evince, that he was 
gifted and entrusted with the power 
to work such miracles j but they are 
no proofs of the divine origin of the 
laws which he gave. The Israelites be- 
lieved in him as the servant of God 
highly favoured in being held worthy 
of communion with the Deity ; but 
they did not bdieve in him as the 
promulgator of Divine laws. There- 
fore the Deity said to him, " Behold 
I come to thee in a thick cloud, in 
order that the people may hear whilst 



worketh wonders, eo long as there is 
no falsehood in his predictions. For, 
although he may he previously 
known as a prophet ; yet should he 
predict that which is not fulfilled, it 
is aproof that " the propbethas spoken 
presumptuously ; " (Deut. xviii, 22 ;) 
" For God 11 not a man that he 
should lie," (Num, xxiii, 19,) Such 
was the case with Hananiah ben Eser, 
(.ler. xxviii. 1,) %vho, as our Rabbies 
say in the Talmud, (Tre.Ttise, San- 
htdrim,) was actually a prophet, but 
presumed to predict what he was 
not directed to say. " For he has 
spoken in a false, prevaricating man- 
ner respecting the Lord your God." 
(Deut. xiii. 6.) 

The messenger, by means of whom 
a law is to be promulgated, would 
never presume to say ought but what 
is dictated to him, and would not be 
called "a messenger" unless his 
mission bore intrinsic evidence of its 
truth. Not b\f the working of wonders : 
For these maybe produced by means, 
which, though we cannot conceive 
them, are nevertheless not from God, 
as was done by the Egyptian ma- 
gicians. Nor yet by predictions of 



I speak to thee, and believe in thee future events : As he might at one 



likewise for ever," (Exodus Ikxx.) 
and accordingly the people said, 
" Verity the Lord our God hath 
shewn us his glory and his 
greatness j and we have heard his 
voice out of the midst of the fire : 
this day we have seen that God 
speaketh to man, and he may yet 
live." (Deut. v. 21.) They therefore 
did, and do, beheve in him for ever. 
A prophet proves the reality of his 
prophetic mission by predicting fu- 
ture events, or by miracles ; and 
ther^ is a. special commandment en- 
joining us to obey the prophet, even 
though he directs tlie temporary 
breach of any one commandment ; as 
was the case with Elijah on Mount 
Camel : But he must ha an ap- 
proved prophet, as is said i Samuel 
iii. 20: "And all Israel from Dan 
unto Beersheba knew that Samuel 
was approved as a prophet to the 
Lord." To illustrate this, we gave 
as an instance the simile of a medi- 
cine which has established its effi- 
cacy on many occasions. 



time have been a true prophet, and 
might subsequently have deviated. 
But if his mission has been approved, 
and he has been clearly evidenced as 
a Divine messenger, no further fears 
can ho entertained of his veracity; 
and it becomes impossible for him to 
utter an untruth. Such a mission, 
clearly proved beyond the possibility 
of doubt, was that of Mount Sinai, 
when it ia said, " God is come to 
evince himself to you," (Exodus xx. 
20.) And again : " For who of all 
flesh that has heard the voice of the 
living God speaking out of the midst 
of the fire as we have done, yet re- 
mains alive. Do thou approach and 
hear all that the Lord our God shall 
say. And speak thou unto us all" 
that the Lord our God will aay to 
thee, and we will hear it and do it. 
(Deut, V. 23, 24.) And as the Isra. 
eUtes on that occasion were all pro- 
pheta favoured with a sensible de- 
monstration of the presence of the 
Deity, they had that perfect proof 
of the legation of Moses which left 
The command is to obey the pro- no room either for further doubt or 
phet who predicts future events and for further confirmation. 
(To be continued.) 



omaiox r. 
RecT. 1. — As ibe Sage i« known 
utd diMinruuhed by hu wiadom, to 
must he likewise be koown and dic- 
tlnguithed hj hia conduct, in bis 
nouriitbinent, appearance, discourie, 
and traoaactiont; aa order and pro- 
prietjr on^t to be observable in all 
nil undertaking*. He must not be 
greedy in hit food ; for it is said, 
" I will spread over you the offals of 
yoor feaata;" and our Rabbi e« say, 
this relates to the gormandiwr, whose 
life it one course of greedy feasting, 
and who aajrs, " Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we" must "die." 
(Isaiah xxii. 13.) llie wise man, on 
the contrary, is satisfied with a mode- 
rate meal; and of him it is said, 
" The just eats to satisfy his wants." 
(Prov. xiii. 25.) 

Sbct. 2. — Decency requires that 
meals should be taken in a house, 
at a table properly laid out ,- but not 
in a shop, and by no means in the 
street; (unless indeed compelled by 
necessity ;) in order to avoid the 
contemptitous opinion of men. 

Sbct. 3. — Never drink to excess. 
He that drinks till he becomes in- 
ebriated is called " a sinner." and 
"a detestable being." Ifa wise man 
indulges in this pernicious habit, he 
loses his wisdom, and becomes a 
disgrace to his ("reator. 

Skct. 4. — JVlan's conduct must be 
holy. Even in his intercourse with 
his wife, let him not indulge in un- 
becoming e.xpresaions towards her. 
Our RabbieH said, in explanation of 
the VLTHe " Who declareih to man 
what ia hia secret converse ? " (.\mog 
iv. 13;) " even for the most trivial 
converBBtton in which a man may 
indulge toward.s his wife he will be 
called to account." 

Sect. 7. — Do not be vehement in 
thy conversation, talking with a 
loud voice, imd making a noise like 
the beasts of the field ; but let thy 
words be uttered meekly, and be- 
ware not to overstep the line which 
ilividcH jjropriety from arrogancy. 
Salute every one in a friendly man- 
ner, 80 that all may be at case in thy 
presence. Jud^e favourably of every 
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Speak well of every one, and 
ditre*pectfully of no one. Love 
peace, and pursue good will. .S«^ 
not to mpp«»e thy neighbour wkilat 
hia aoffer ia at the highest." Per- 
nad« him not against his vow the 
instant he makes it. Attempt not 
to console him whilst the doui for 
whom he ia mourning is yet in hia 
sight. Force not thy presence on 
thy neighbour when first disgrace 
weighs heavy on him. Do not un- 
say what once thou hast promised. 
Do not pervert thy meaning, to add 
or diminish ; but let thy word be 
sacred to thee. Be sparing of words, 
and confine thy speech to what the 
occasion requires. Do not converae 
with women in the street ; not even 
with thy own wife, sister, or daugh- 
ter. 

Sect. 8. — Walk not with a proud 
step, or overbearing manner, for it 
called forth this reproof: " 'ITie 
daughters of Zion are proud, and 
walk with their necks stretched forth 
and with wanton looks." (Isaiah iii. 
1(5.) Neither walk bent double, or 
with a stealthy pace; nor run too 
fast i but carry thyself modestly, 
and walk steadily, as thy occupation 
requires. The wise man may be dis- 
tinguished from the fool by his walk ; 
for it is said, " Wlien the fool walk- 
eth on the road he proclaims himself 
a fool." 

Sect. 9. — In thy exterior appear- 
ance be neither slovenly, nor too par- 
ticular, neither too costly nor too 
mean. Avoid OHtentation, even If 
thy circumstances permit it. 

Sect. 10. — Hej^ulate thyself ac- 
cording to thy situation of life ; and 
maintain the inmates of thy house in 
a manner corresponding with thy 
means. Indulge in no expense be- 
yond what thy fortune permits. Let 
thy table be considerably within thy 
means ; thy dress and appearance 
according to thy means ; but the 
comforts of thy wife and children 
beyond thy means. 

Sect. 11. — A moral man endea- 
vours, in the first instance, to have a 
trade that csiti maintain him; his 
next care is to have a respectable 
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dwelling, and then to aeek a wife. 
ITiis order is expressed in the law, 
wliere he enumerates first the man 
who builds, a houae, then the man 
who plantH a vineyard, and lastly, ha 
that has taken a wife. (Deut xii. 5.) 
Those who infringe or pervert this 
gradation are generally very [loor, 
and burthensoine to their neiglibours. 
And accordingly the inveited order 
ia denounced as a curse in Deutero- 
nomy xsviii. 30, " Thou shalt take a 
wife, &c. J build a house, &c. ; and 
plant a vineyard," &c. But, on the 
contrary, a blessing attends the pru- 
dent man, as it is said, " David was 
prudent in all his ways, and the Lord 
was with him." (1 Sana, xviii. 15.) 
iJBCT. 1 3. — A man's dealings must 



(To be continued.) 



be honest and upright. Let his yea 
be yea, and his nay be nay. Let him 
be rigidly exact when he has to pay, 
and forbearinjf when he has to re- 
ceive. Fie must not at all delay just 
payments ; and if he has been 
obliged Co sue another, and has 
obtained judgment in his faviiur, let 
liim he merciful, patitnt, and for- 
bearing. He is not to injure his 
neighbour in any way, and never to 
cause grief to any man. The general 
rule is, la be of those that are perse- 
cuted, hut not of those who perse- 
cute, of those that are injured but 
injure not. Of such it is said, 
" He shall say to me. Thou art my 
servant, Israel, with whom I praise 
myself.' 



IV. 



CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF RABBINICAL WRITERS. 
THE TALMUD. No. II. 
(Continued from page ft.) 
Thb bird's eye view which wc have given our readers will enable them 
to form some idea of the general merits and the arrangement of the 
Talmud. In order to point out the extent of its authority, and the cir- 
cumstances which communicaled. and limited, to it that authority, 
we are induced to turn to the best source of information, and accord- 
ing'ly submit a translation of the introduction to the Jud Chasaka, " the 
Strongs Hand," a compendium of all Jewish laws, by the celebrated 
Rabenu Moses Maimonides. We shall subsequently enter into a detailed 
examination of each of the thirty-six treatises of the Talmud; and trust 
by that means to enable our readers to judgfe for themselves, and, if such 
a result be possible, to arrive at a correct estimate of that unequalled 
compilation, which, during- so many centuries, has employed multitudes 
of minds and pens in attacking: or defending: it, 

Introductiou to the Jad Chasaka .- " stbonq hand." 

Hr MAIMONWES. 

All the laws that were given to 

Moses at Mount Sinai were given with 

their interpretations, as it is said, "I 

^ive to thee the tables of stone and 

the (oraA ' law,' and milzeva 'com- 



mandment.'" (Exod. xxiv. 12.) 'Die 
torah "law" means the written 
law, and mitzeva, the "command- 
ment," is Its " interpretation." He 
directed us to observe the law in con- 
formity to its interpretation. Mit^era, 
or "commandment." is generally 
called torah shchtilpeh, "oral law." 
The whole of the torah our tcBcher 




Moses wrote in legible characters, 
previous to his death, and bequeathed 
a copy to each of the twelve tribes. 
Another copy he put into the ark as 
a record ; as i« written: "Take this 
book of the law, and place it along- 
side of the ark of the covenant of 
God." (Deut. xxxi. G.) The rai7- 
zeva, or " interpretation," he did 
not write down, but commanded its 
observance verbally to the Elders, 
and to Joshua and to the rest of the 
Israelites, as it is said, "All the 
words which I command you, yo 
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•hall bo careful to olwene" iDeut. 
xvJi. 1!>.) Thence it t» ealleil, "ver- 
bal or oral law." AlthoUKh this oml 
law waa not preaer^'ed in wriimg, 
Mo.sei) taught the whole of it to the 
Seventy Kl(ler« who composed hi« 
brih-d in. or "tribunal." Ekazar the 
priest, Phineas hif sun, and Jo«hua 
were all three likewiie instructed by 
Moses, and tlie latter, who was his 
disciple, he particulaily instnicted 
and directed in the oliservance of this 
oral luM'. Joshua, throu);hout the 
whole of his lifetime gave Iuh instruc- 
tions verbally. Many elders were 
taught by him. Trom them, and 
from Phineas the priest, the oral 
law was transmitted to Cii. By him 
and his tribunal the tradition was 
handed to Samuel, from whom David 
received the same Achija the Shi- 
lonite was one of those who went out 
from E{(y|jt, and a Levite who had 
heard the instruction of iMoses. Ife 
was yonnj( in the days of JMoses, and 
ho received the tiadition from DaAnd 
and his triliunal. Elijah succeeded 
Achija the Shilonite and hi:i tribunal, 
and was followed by Elislia and bis 
tribunal. Johiadathe priest succeeded 
Elisha. His son Zachariah received 
the tradition from him, and trans- 
mitted it to Hosea the prophet ; who 
was succeeded by .Amos, from whom 
and whose trihunal laaiali received 
the tradition. IMicab was his suc- 
cessor, and was followed by .loel, who 
was succeeded by Nabum. He trans- 
mitted the tradition to Habakkuk, 
from whom Zephauiab received it. 
Jeremiah succeeded, and traiiNuiitted 
it to Biruch ben Neria. Ezra and bis 
tribunal received from him. The as- 
sessors of Esra'a tribunal were called 

THE MEN OF THE BHEAT ASSEMBLY; 

and they were Hajigii, Zachariah, 
Malachi, Daniel, Hanauiah, Michael, 
and .■\zariah, Nehemia,ben Chachalia, 
Wordecbai, Balslian, Zerubbabel, 
and several other sages, to the full 
number of one hundred and twenty. 
The last of these hundred and 
twenty was Simon the Just, who re- 
ceived tlie oral laws from all those 
whom be survived. lie was the 
CoAeH yaclol, "high priest," ne.tt in 
succession to Ezra. .(\ntigonu3, a 
man of Socbo, was the successor of 
Simon the Just. [For the continua- 
tion of this list, we refer our readers 



to paRC 4 of this Review.] The five 
|>u|iils of It. Jochanan ben Sachai, 
were H. Kleaiar ben llurkanit 
called ho'jadol the great, R. JoHbiia,' 
R. Jose Cohen, R. Simeon ben Na- 
thanael, and R. Eleazarbrn Aroch. R. 
Akiva succeeded R. Elcazar huyntloL.- 
His father Ju«eph was a proselyted 
R. Nmael, and R. Meir, who wag 
likewise the son of a proselyte, suc- 
ceeded R. Akiva R, Meir and bis 
associates likewise learned from U. 
Ismael. The associates of U, Meir 
were R. Jebuda, R. Jose, R, Sime- 
on, R. Nc'bemiab, R. Eleazar 
ben Shamuang, R. Jochanan the 
sandal-maker, R. Simon ben Asai, 
R Chanina ben Teradion. In like 
manner the associates of R. Akiva 
were instructed by R. Eleazar Aooi 
dol: They wereR. rarpbontbeteacn 
of R. Jose the tialilean, R. Simon 
ben Eleazar, and R. Jochanan ben 
Nuri. R. Gamaliel the elder received 
the tradition from bis father R. 
Simon, a son of Ilillel the elder; 
whose son R. .Simnn followed hitn, 
and was succeeded by R. Ciamaliel 
bis sun J whose nou Simon the thitd 
fulloweil bill). R. Jehuda the son of 
this R. Simon is >;enerally called 
Habtnti hidiid'i/th, "our holy Habbi : " 
he Kucceeded bis father, and likewise 
had the tradition transmitted to him 
by R. Eleazar ben Sbamuang, and bjr 
K. Simeon and bis associates. 

Our holy Rabbi compiled tte 
Mishna; and from the death of 
RIoaes our teacher until the time of 
our holy Rabbi, no book was com- 
posed for the instniction of the com- 
ruunily at \arne which contained the 
oral law ; but in every generation the 
chief of the tribunal, or tlie projihet 
who then lived, wrote for his own 
guidance what he remembered to 
have heard from bis instructer. But 
be taught it verbally in public. In 
like manner each one, according to 
his talents, wrote the oral laws for 
his own guidance, and the interjjre- 
tatioo of the torah and its observ- 
ances as be had heard them, and 
likewise the judgments and decisions 
which had been pronounced in every 
age ; which decisions they had not 
orally learned, but which they deli- 
vered according to the thirteen rulea 
of logical reasoning, and which were 
authenticated by the Great Tri- 
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bunal. This was the constant 
practice until the da5'8 of our 
our holy Rabbi ; who collected the 
whole of the oral instructions, an<] 
the decipion?, and all (he cornmenla- 
ries and interpretations, which ha<l 
been received by word of mouth 
from Moses, and wliitii the succeg- 
Bive belli-din, or" tribunals," of every 
age had expounded on the whole of 
the torah .- From .all of which he 
compiled the book Mi:ihna, and 
taught it to wise men in the public 
assembly. Thus it Avas made known 
to all Israel, who copied it, and 
spread it every where, in order that 
the verbal law might not be lost to 
Israel. Should it be asked, "Why 
did our holy Rabbi depart from 
the usual course? '' the answer is, 
Because he saw that the number of 
disciples was continually decreasing 
whilst persecutions were increasingf j 
that the rule of tyranny prevail- 
ed and overspread the world, and 
Isratl was in continued commotion, 
and scattered to the utmost ends of 
the earth. He therefore compiled a 
work to be in the hands of all, that 
they might speedily learn and not 
forpet it, fie and liis tribunal occu- 
pied themselves thronj^hont hi.s 
whole life-time in constant and pub- 
lic instruction. And these are the 
great snge.t who were members of his 
tribunal, or who succeeded iiim : 
Simeon and (rnmaliel thu sons of U. 
Jehvida, R. Iiphcs, (jhanina hen 
Chama, H. Cliija, Rab, R. Jan.ai, 
bar Caphiira, Samuel, 11. Joclmnan, 
R. Ho-iea, and with them thousands 
of otlur learned men. 

Although the eleven here enumer- 
ated were impila of our holy Rabbi, 
and remained by his instruction, R. 
Jocbanaa was the yougcst among 
them, and but a youth. Me after- 
wards became the distijile of R. 
Janai, and received the tradition 
from him. Rab likewise learned 
from R. Janai, whilst Samuel was 
instructed by R. C'hanina ben Cha- 
ma. Rab composed Siphra and Si- 
phri, to expotmd and elucidate the 
principles of the JMishna. R. Chija 
composed ToseplUa, to explain its 
ditfereut subjects and their causes; 
and R. llosea and bar('aphnra toge- 
Iher composed Beraciha to interpret 
the contents uf the .Minima. 



R. Jochanan roispilcd the Jequ- 
SALEM Talmdd in Palestine, about 
two hundred years after the destruc- 
tion of the second temple. As the 
greatest of the sages who succeeded 
Rab and .Sainuel, we mention, R, 
Hun-*, R. Jeiiuda, R. NHclirnan, R. 
(iaana; and of those who succeeded 
R. Jochanan we likewise mention 
Rabbah the grandson of Chanah, 
R.Ami,R.A.ssi,R.Diini,andR-Abon. 

Amongst the number iif sages (vho 
Buececded R. Huna and R. Jehuda 
M-e mention Rabba and It. Joseph the 
blind. Amongst their Buccessors we 
name Abajah and Ravab, both of whom 
likewise received instruction from R. 
Nachman. Amongst the number of 
sages who received instniciion from 
Ravah were, R. Aslii and R. 
Avina. Mar, the son of R. Ashi, 
received instruction from hii father 
and from R, Avina. Thus you find 
forty generations from R. Ashi up to 
iMoses, our teacher of blessed me- 
mory, who was instructed by the 
Deity himself. And thus you find 
that their traditions in an uninter- 
rupted chain are all from the Lord 
God of Israel. 

All the sages that have been enu- 
merated were the greatest of their 
respective ages; «ome of them were 
heads of colleges, some of themhrads 
of the caplivity, some of them mem- 
bers of the Great Sanhedrim ; and in 
every age thousands and tens of 
thousands of their contemporaries 
heard from, and were instructed by, 
them. R. Avina and R. Ashi were 
the last of the Talmud ic Doctors. R. 
Ashi compiled the Babylonic Tal- 
mud, in the land of Shinnaar, (Chal- 
dca,) about one hundred years after 
the compilation of the Jerusalem 
Talmud by R. Jochanan. The sub- 
ject of both the Talmuds is the ex- 
planation of the contents of the 
Mishnaiotk, and an interpretation of 
its diHicukies; likewise what had 
been decided in every age since tiie 
decease uf our holy Rabbi. By 
these two Talmuds, by Toseplila, 
Sifflira, Sij)liri, and the Tosrphtotk ; 
by all of them is made manifest what 
is prohibited or permitted ; what is 
clean or unclean; guilty or not 
guilty ; what is unlawful or legal, as 
it had been transmitted from man to 
man, even from the mouth of IMoscs 
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at Sinai. By them likewise ere 
made manifest the commands of our 
Kahbics, and of the |iro]ihetfl who 
were in earii surceedinK a^e, in order 
to malte a fence round the law, as 
they had plainly l)een directed hy 
Moses, who said, " And ye shall ob- 
serve my staliUeB ; " cLevit.xix. 37 i) 
that is. Ye shall make a guard to niy 
statutes. By ihera are likewise ex- 
plained the cuatoraii and decrees 
which were enacted and practised in 
every age, as the betfi-din of that age 
approved them, and from which it 
was prnhihited lo de]>art : As it is 
said, " Thou shall not dnnate from 
the word wliich they will tell thee 
either to the riglit or the left." 
(Deut. .wii. 11.) The judgments 
and diflicult drcisions are likewise 
explained, whieh had not been re- 
ceived from Moses, but which the 
respective tribunals of the age deci- 
ded in conformity with the iliirtecn 
logical rules according to wliich the 
law is expounded : Concerning 
■which decisions the elders pronounc- 
ed, "Such is the law." All tliese 
R. Ashi compiled in the Talmud, 
from the days of Moses to his own 
times. The Doctors of the Mishna 
likewise composed other works to in- 
teqjret the words of the torah. R. 
Hosea,a pupil of our huly Ralibi com- 
posed a Commentary on the book of 
BeresAi/A," Genesis ; " and R. lamael 
commented on Schemolh, " Exodus," 
and on the rest of the Pentateuch ; 
which Coi)imei»tary i.s called Jl/ec/iii/a. 
R. Akiva had likewise written a Me- 
chilta ; and many other sages after 
them wrote MedrasMm, or " Exposi- 
tions." But all these were composed 
previous to the Onhylonian Talmud. 
Consequently R. Avina and R. Aabi, 
and their associates, were the last of 
the great sages of Israrl to who.'e 
guardianship the transmi.s.'i^ion of the 
verbal laws was confided, — who de- 
creed oi'dinances, enacted stalute.s, 
laid down customs, and exttnded 
such ordinance?, aiatutes, and cus- 
toms to all Israel, in all their habita- 
tions. 

After the belh-din of R, Aahi, who 
composed the Talmud, and in the 
days of hir son who completed it, 
Israel was still more widely scattered 
throughout all the nations, and ex- 
tended even to the most distant 



■horcs and isles. Dissensions in- 
creased in the world. Warlike hosts 
rendered the roads unsafe. 'llie 
study of the law decreaned, and Is- 
raelites did not, as in former days, 
assemble by thousands and tens of 
thousands in their colleges. Only « 
few individuals, whom the Lord 
deigned to call, joined themselves 
together in their respective cities and 
countries, occupied themselves with 
the study of the law, and understood 
all the writings of the sages ; by 
means of which they knew the deci- 
sion which justice dictated. Each 
belh-din, or " trilumal," that arore 
eubbequent to the compilation of 
the 'I'slmud, and that decreed, or 
enacted, or In id ih)Wn customs to its 
own countrymen, or to the inhabit- 
ants of diUcrent countrieii, did not 
extend its authority to all the Israel- 
ites, owing to the distance of their 
habitations, and the unsafe state of 
the roads. As the tribunals of these 
countries were individual, and as the 
grfat btth-din of Seventy-one with 
whom rested all finai decisions had 
ceased to exist many years previous 
to the compilation of the Talmud, 
the inhabitants of one country are 
not compelled to observe the cus- 
toms of another country; and one 
belh-din cannot be called upon to 
enforce the decrees enacted by that 
of another land. Ami thus, like- 
wise, if one of the Gamiim, " princi- 
pal Rabbles," pronounced a certain 
deciHJun or judgment, and if another 
tribunal was of opinion that such 
decision was not in cunforraity to 
the Talmud, it was left lo the option 
of individuals to adhere to the deci- 
Bion of the former or to that of the 
latter. This relates to decisions, 
ordinan["es,ennctment8, and customs, 
originating Binre the compilation of 
the Talmud. But whatever is con- 
tained in the Babylonian Talmud is 
obligatory on all Jerael to abide by. 
And it is compulsory on each city or-j 
country to ob.ierve all the customs 
laid down by the Talmudic Doctors,! 
to enforce their decrees, and to obeyl 
tlieir enactmeijts; because all thosej 
tilings which ;ire contained in thei 
Talmud have betn autlienticated nndj 
legalized by all Israel j and thossi 
sages who authorized, or decreed, or J 
enacted, or demonstrated a decisioOji 
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and taught auch to te the law, had 
received ihe princi|)!es of the law by 
traiJition, from a.ge to age up to the 
days of Moses our teacher. The 
sasjes who arose after the comijila- 
tian uf the Talri]uc),and ileinonstrat- 
ed therefronij and gained favour by 
their wisdom, are called Gamiim. AH 
these Gaonim who arose either in the 
land of Israel, or of Shinaar, {" Clial- 
dea,") or in Sphard, (" i^ijain,") or 
Zarphalh, (" France,") and taught 
the [jrinciplea of the 'I'almud, eluci- 
dated its profound sayings, and ex- 
pounded those passages in it the 
meaning of which is cxtremtdy diffi- 
cult in itself. In addition to which 
it ia wrltiea in Aramaic, intermixed 
with other, languages; Ihe former 
was tlie vernacular tongue amongst 
the men of Shinnar at the time the 
Talmud was coinpLled. But in other 
places, and likewise in Sliinnar, in 
the days of the Ganuim, that language 
was 110 longer understood unless by 
tuition. 

As the inhabitants of different 
cities directed mriny questions to the 
Gaon of every resjieclive age, that he 
might e.tpound to them the difHciilt 
passages of the Talmud, to Avhtch he 
replied according to the measure of 
talents with which he was gifted j 
those who asked the questions col- 
lected the answers, and formed them 
together into hooks for their instruc- 
tion. Each of the Qaonim in every 



age likewise composed works of 
their own accord, to explain the 
Talmud: some of them on solitary 
decisions, others on single chapters, 
which, in their time, were considered 
as difficult; and some of them ex- 
pounded entire treatises and volucnes. 
They likewise pronounced and wrote 
decisions on subjects of prohibitioa 
and perinlssion, guilt or acquittal; 
and on such matters as the occasion 
required, in order that they might be 
within the reach of the understand- 
ing of those who could not penetrate 
the depths of the Talmud. And this 
is the work of the Lord with which 
all the Oiimdm, " principal teachers," 
of Israel occupied themselves, from 
the day when the Talmud was com- 
piled until this present time, which 
is the eighth after llOO Bince the de- 
.struction of the temple, or in the 
year 493" since the creation of the 
world. At this present tiige perse- 
cutions are becorae exceeding strong; 
the pressure of the times weighs hea- 
vily oa all ; the wisdom of our sages 
is lost ; and the understanding of 
our wise men is concealed from ua ; 
so that the expositions, decisions, 
and replies which the Gaonim com- 
posed and approved as explicit, are, 
in these dayti, become d.fficuit of 
comprehension, which induces me, 
Moses the son of Maicnnn, to under- 
take the present work. 

( To be resumed.) 



^m v.— CUSTOMS AND OBSERVANCES OF THE JEWS 
" SueCOlb : " THE FEAST OF TAHEaNACLBS." 

The harvest-home has, at all times 
and amongst most nations, been con- 

d 



sidered as a season of hilarity an 
feasting. The Israelites, in the pos- 

» session of their own land, blcsstd 
with aliundauce, and favoured with 
all the gifts of bountiful Providence 
which a rich soil, a salubrious clime, 

I and a laud overflowing with milk 
and honey could produce, had cause, 
beyond most other nations, to exult 
in the permission to express their 
gratitude towards the God uf their 
lathers, who had released them from 
the house of bondage, protected them 
during their wanderings in the wil- 
derness, settled them in the land of 
his promise, in cities which they had 



not built, to enjoyliousesa!)undantIy 
furnished witli every thing good, 
which they did not fill, and vineyards 
and oLve trees which tliey did not 
plant. However great these tempo- 
ral mercies were, they were far e.x- 
ceeded by that spiritual blessing 
which their God pronounced on 
them when he vouchsafed to say, 
" Ye shall be a peculiar treasure un- 
to uie above all people; for all the 
earth is inme. And ye shall be unto 
me a kingdom of priests and a holy 
people." (Exod. xix. 5, 6.) To them 
he entrusted his laws, them be ap- 
pointed as the guardians of his cora- 
maudinents, the depositaries of his 
will, and of them be emphatically 
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declared, in the words of the prophet 
Iniah, "^'e are my witnesaes, uilh 
the Lord." (xlLii. 100 

The special purposes which in- 
duced the Deity to select our fathers 
from amongst the nations of the 
earth, and to consecrate them to his 
service, required that they should be 
a holy people, sanctified in all their 
paths, pious and godly at all times 
and under all circumslances, and 
not less penetrated with devotion 
and obedience tp the Deity on their 
days of fea-^tiii^ iinil exultation, than 
they were on ttieir days of fantin^ 
and humiliation. lorn hakippurim 
closed, their peace made with their 
God and their brethren, a season of 
festivity cominences : But it is in 
accordance with the Divine com- 
mand as laid dawn in in!!]aw, where 
we find the origin and institution of 
the fenst of tabernack.i thus ex- 
pressed, in Lev. xstiii. 33 : " Speak 
unto the children of Israel saying: 
The fifteenth day of this seventh 
month shall be the feast of taberna- 
cles for seven days unto the Lord. 
On the first day shall lie an holy 
convocation : Ye shall do no ser\'ile 
work therein." Again, in the $arae 
chapter, verse ."jf) : — " Also in the 
fifteenth day of the seventb month, 
when ye have gathered in the fruit of 
the land, ye Bliall keep a feast unto 
the Lord seven days. On the first 
day shall be a Sabbath, and on llie 
eighth shall be a Sabbath. And ye 
shall take unto yourselves on the 
first day the fruit of the tree Hirt/ffr, 
palm leaves, irauglis of the tree 
Abolh, and willows of the brook j 
and ye shall rejoice before the 
Lord j'our God seven days. And 
ye shall celebrate it as a feast 
to the Lord seven days in the 
year. An everlasting statute to all 
your generations, in the seventh 
month ye shall celebrate it. In 
booths shaU ye dwell seven days. 
Every denizen in Israel shall dwell 
in booths : In order that your gene- 
rations may know that I caused the 
children of Israel to dwell in booths, 
when I brought them outof the land 
of Egypt. I am the Lord your God." 
It is repeated in Numbers xxix. 12 : 
"And on tVie fifteenth day of the 
seventh month yc shall have an holy 
convocation. Ye shall do no servile 



work, and ve shall celebrate a fe 
to the Lord, seven days." 

Here then we find two distinct 
commandments given for the obserr- 
ance of the feast: First, the dwelling 
in booths, and secondly, the U'sing 
Cfor the purpose of prayer and com- 
merooration) four species of the ve- 
getahle kingdom. Tradition teaches 
us, that, they are as follow : Tbe 
fruit of the tree lladar* or Etrog, 
"Citron," the Ctrpo/h temarim, or 
Ijoolif, " Palm leaves," boughs of 
the tree aboth, " myrtles," and 
brook-willows. We Biiall treat of 
these two obserrances separately. 

The first — dwelling in Suoeotk, 
"booths" or "tabernacles," — gives 
the name to the festival. Such a 
Snecah or " booth," must be erected 
under the open sky. It must not 
be completely roofed in or covered 
in with any solid material, but must 
be thatched in such a manner as to 
admit the view of tlie iiky and of the 
stars. During the continuance of the 
festival it is imperative to dwell in 
the succali ,- that is to say, all meals 
mtiiit he taken there ; and where the 
climate'permits, it is customary like- 
wise to sleep tliere. In addition to 
the reason assigned in holy writ, 
ami which we nuoted above, Leviticus 
xxiii. 33 ;— " I'hat your generations 
may know that I cau»ied the children 
of Israel to dwell in booths, when I 
brouglit them out of the land of 
E),'y|it:" and which, as some cona- 
inentators say, refers to the pillar of 
the cloud," (Exodus xiii. 21,) that 
guided and slirl'ered them: In 
addition to this reason there are 
many symbolic indications in this 
and the other observances of the 
feast. Amongst the many Commen- 
tators who have endeavoured to ex- 
])lain these observances, and each of 
whom assigns to them a i<ubliinennd 
truly pious meaning, we confine 
ourselves to tbe Akcdatlit lt::chack, 
(folio 228-29,) where it is said, 

"llxe general intention of the law 
is to liberate man from the slavery 
of his earthly passions, and to trans- 
form it into obedience to the king- 

• There are two different meiiilngii as- 
aigaiul to tlie word Hmfar, " gooJly or 
bi'iuilifnl, " aud uiir RnU.icti dcrivt' it Irom 
hn-dar "which rests," as tho fniit 'winters 
oa the tree. 
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dom of heaven. We find it said in 
Deuteronomy viii. 12 : " Lest when 
thou hast eaten ant] art full, and 
hast built goodly bouses and dwelt 
therein J when thy herds and docks 
multiply; when thy silver and 
(fold is multiplying ; and all tboii 
hast increases ; thy heart grow provid, 
and thou forget tlie Lord thy God." 
To guard against this fearful conse- 
quence of eartldy prosperity, there 
ia a commandment, which directs 
the Israelite, that, precisely at the 
time of the harvest, in the midst of 
general abundance, he is to call to 

{To be 



mind, that he if but a sojourner here, 
and that his real home \e another and 
a belter world. Therefore he quits 
his constant and appointed residence 
to dwell in a booth. He abandons 
the roof of his abode with all the 
riches, comforts, and incentives to 
worldly passions which it contains, 
and resigns himself to contempla- 
tion. His booth admits the view of the 
sky and stars through its frail cover- 
ing, in order that he may he reminded 
of their Creator and his own. As the 
Psalmist says, " Theheavens proclaim 
the glory of iiod." (Psaloi xix.) 
continued.) 



NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have been favoured with several communications. To some of them 
we have but one general reply : — That we are merely translators, therefore 
not responsible for the opinions of our authors, and that we will not allow 
ourselves to become involved in any controversy, either religious or palitical. 
Some of these communications, however, require a particular reply, which 
we will endeavour to give.-e.s our time and space may permit. 

"Mr. presents his comjdiments to the Editor of the Hebrew Re- 
view, and begs to call his attention to the great inaccuracy of the paragraph 
in the first number of the Review, page 3, beginning with the words, ' And 
yet in Britain,' and ending ' the spirit of the age.' It is there stated, that 
wherever the English language prevails, the Jew dwells under laws which 
e.\tend protection eqxially to all without distinction of creed. This would 
be correct if it were said of many of the dependencies of England, such as 
the East Indies, Jamaica, Lower Canada, or LJarbadoes, or of France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, or the L'nited States of America ^ for in all these dilierent 
countries and colonies the laws do make no distinction between Jews and 
other persons. But the Btatcment is certainly quite incorrect when applied 
to England, where the law, so far from making no distinction of creed, ex- 
cludes the Jew, on account of his creed, from every political privilege which 
all other classes may possess. 

" The whole passage, too, appears to Mr. to convey the idea that 

Jews ought to be grateful for mere shelter and personal freedom; while he 
has no doubt that the Editor must agree with him in tliinking that there is 
nothing in these things that can demand any extraordinary gratitude, and 
that the Jews are just as well entitled as other people, not only to shelter 
and freedom which they enjoy, but also to political privilegee which they 

possess in the various states to which Mr. has referred, but of which 

they are unjustly deprived in England. 

" Mr. forwards a number of the Companion to the Newspaper, con- 
taining some information on the subject to which be has adverted."* 

Our correspondent does not seem to have sufJiciently considered the dif- 
ference between political privileges and the protection of the laws. They 

' Ahhougb this romiuiinication is markc'il private, we tliiiik it «nr duty to pive publicity 
to its conteota, in fmliT to set the questtiou al runt witlj mch of our brftlirou an may 
sUare the opinion of the writer, wUosu tutiue, liovrever, we nball not iiK'siuui' to publigk 
viitliovt liis penniwiiioQ. 
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arc, bowcver, perfectly distinct, and may be enjoyed tof^ether ot separately, 
but do not necessarily result from each other. Tlius he who denies the 
immortality of the soul, and future rewards and punishments, will not, through 
the public profession of hie creed, be excluded from the full enjoyment 
of every political privilej^e, rank, power, and emolument ; althoU)jrh the laws, 
by denying credence to his oath, make the protection extended to Uim 
dei>endent on the testimony of others, and consequently distinguish his . 
creed by a penalty with which others are not visited. 

Again : Dissenters from the Established Church, even till within the 
last few years, were excluded from all political privileges, and nearly in the 
same situation as the iJews are at present. Nevertheless, the jirotection 
of the laws was, without any distinction, extended to them, as it is to us, 
equally with the Tnembers of the Establishment ; and the great principle is 
recognised, that ail men are equal in the eye of the law. 

There have, however, been instances when the professors of a particular 
creed have been subjected to exclusion from jwlitical privileges, and like- 
wise suffered under laws so invidious as to rendtr that creed penal. Such 
was the case not many years ago in Ireland with respect to the Roman 
Catholics ; such is the case at the present day with respect to Jews, in 8tat«( 
far more numerous than those to whose liberality our correspondent does 
justice. 

The emancipation of the .lews, though at all times just in tbeorj', is 
become so in practice only since the removal of those disabilities under 
which all other Dissenters laboured. In this respect the history of fifteen 
centuries ia opposed to that of acven years. In England, some eighty 
years ago, an enlightened Parliament granted what ,few8 now contend for j 
but the national opinion, or perhajjs public clamour, compelled the repeal 
of that just and wise measure. At present the nation thinks very dif- 
ferently : The voice of its Representatives baa declared the re- 
moval of civil disabilities from the Jews to be an act of justice ; and though 
that act of justice may be delayed, it cannot, in opposition to the will 
of the nation and its Representatives, be much longer refused. 

Wlien we spoke of "the protection of the laws," we did so inde- 
pendently of political privileges ; for there is no necessary connection 
beftveen them. When we speak of " gratitude towards the enlightened 
people amongst whom we dwell," — o'e offer them w.'hat is truly their 
due, not for shelter and personal freedom only aflbrded to the Jew, but for 
the exercise of that liberal feeling which, by removing the disabilities of 
all other Dissenters placed the dew in a situation to claim the same 
boon, and which, by the majority of its Representatives, decided his 
claim to be just. 

Tub Eoitor. 

",• fVe sluill rcfilif to D. N. in our nejtl. 
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Itf order to understand the essence 
of the various proper names and ad- 
jectives applied to the StjMmth, thou 
must know that each S&piura is a 
power equal to all things and their 
mutations, and in accordance with 
the variations of the attribute from 
one degree to another, in aueh man- 
ner as they receive the same from 
any one of tlie superior Sepkiroth for 
the purpose of operating agrecahly 
to the ivill of Hitn who parted them 
off, or to the effects which proceed 
from that will, in manner, time, and 
place. Were we to examine the de- 
gree of relation existing between the 
Sejiliira Malchuth * and the Seplura 
Iesou, t we find at least ten degrees 
in MaCchulh which receives, and the 
like number in lesod which bestows : 
as Jesod can bestow from its original 
egsence, or from what it receives of 
Tipkereth, J or of any other of the 
Spphiroth; and in the latter case 
there may he more beetowed by 
other SfpA/roiA than by JTesoii. Again : 
Each of the emanations thus bestow- 
ed may originate from some other 
emanation ; as, for instance, if lesod 
receives from Tipherelk and hestowa 
on MalchHtU, Tiphereih may bestow, 
either from its own original essence, 
or from what it has received of 
Gedulak 5 or Ueburah, || or some 
other Sephiraj ami so on, in every 
case. Thus these emanations become 
multiplied in an infinite manner; 
and to each is attached its own pe- 
culiar and secret power, effect, and 
idiosyncracy, according lo the decree 
of Him that endowed them all. Cor- 
responding with the variety of these 
emanations is tlje number of adjec- 
tives applied to them ; each one of 

• Kingdom, t foaudatiiin. I Beauty. 
i QreMDMa. It Mlglii. 



which is limited to the expression of 
its own particular qualities, so that 
what is expressed by one is not ex- 
pressed by any other, and each of 
them is requisite to the whole. The 
purpose of these adjectives is to ex- 
tend the branches of the sephira to 
which it appertains : As if we were 
to assume, llJat the name of four let- 
ters, {Jod, He, Vtm, He,) which ia in 
each of the Sepkiroth, is their essence, 
and that each of the ten clothes itself 
in one of the Divine Names, which 
must not be erased, as the chief 
branches which spread from the 
stem of the tree, and from which 
again lesser branches extend in the 
guise of adjectives peculiar to each 
particular name. If we assume this, 
we find that these adjectives are ao 
many garments to the names which 
must not be erased, which again are 
garments to the Ten Sephirotk, which 
in their turn clothe the name of four 
letters ; the Great Essence com- 
prising and pervading every thing. 
Like the stem of the tree, the leaves 
of which cover its branches, the 
branches surround the lop, and the 
top crowns the whole. So that each 
adjective, according to its degree, ia 
more internal than another. Thus 
there is likewise in each of the com- 
mandments different contents, and 
dift'erent etfeeta, each of which de- 
notes one of the Sepkiroth. Nor is 
this either a repetition or superflu- 
ous, as each refer^i to another degree 
in the same Sephira; and the light 
and effllu.t which emanate from one 
is not like the light and efflux which 
emanate from another ; but all ia 
in accordance with the purpose as- 
signed by Hia wisdom and law: 
blessed be He 1 

The members of the human body 
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are a umple, and garmenU to the 
■piritual and guperior powers : ai all 
these are united and tied together to 
the exulted branches on hij/ih. Coii- 
acquently, man may, in l>is tniud ond 
idens. become susreptible of beiiig * 
Merkabulo the emanation of a Se/^Airti. 
}Ie wliu jireserven bim«elf free from 
all Bin, and attaches himself to the 
acnipulou.s observance of any one of 
the coramatidinents of ttie law. In- 
comes a Merkaba of the [mrticiilar 
Sephira to which that commandment 
appertains ; especially if hin soul be 
an elilux from that Sephira -. and 
even if his soul he from another 
StjihWa, it will nererthelesi beconne 
a Merkaba ; as all the Srokiroth are 
related to each other, and every one 
of thera compri«e« every thing. This 
becoming: a Merkaba, in the case of 
a man who devotee himself to the 
Bcnipuliius observance of any one 
commandment, is hy means of a 
stream of li^^ht fjom the Sephira to 
which this commandment appertaina; 
and, thri>uc(h iu shinin^^ on uim. the 
Hckechiiia * becomes altnu-teil, and 
restD u|)o'n him. In order that he 
may be aide to receive the light, 
which is poured forth from above, 
the SckecliiHa enters ihe aoiiJ of this 
righteous man, and makes it her 
temple and resling-pliice, even till 
the soul becomes a receptacle to (be 
emanation from that Stphiro ; for 
all the superior nntl inferior worlds, 
as even the angels^ do not receive 
the emanatiuHB of the Sfphira, except 
by means of the souk of the pious, 
which are united above, throxijjb the 
Bcrupulous observance of the com- 
mandment, the iaw, and prnyers, 
and are lifted up to that high state 
of exaltation which ihcy have gained, 
by traversing the whole univtrse : 
Namely, first, the olnm knnyasiah 
"world of works," which comprises 
every thing that is mentioned in the 
history of creation down to the l)ot- 
tomless pit, and includes the CVi- 
poth, t and ten orbit.^, and the 
elements, with every thing which 
they compose. These parts of the 
olam kanrfusiuh ascend ten degrees. 
Thence the soul wings her ilight 
through the olmn Ituiezira, " the 
world of formation," and nlam ha- 

•Tlie jvTPSfntie of ll» Dpity. 
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briah, " (he world of creation," unto 
the oUtm haarilolh, " th« distin- 
guished world." In order to form 
an idea of these different worlds, 
tliou must know that the Stphirotk 
are parted off from the I.NriNirE : 
blessed be Hb ! — and they are cidled 
uzilotk, hke voeazalti miii haruach, 
" and I will part off from the !Spirit." 
(Num. xi. 17.) The manner in which 
this is done is such that the power 
of the bestower is in tho&e who re- 
ceive ; but the bestoM'er does not 
become less hy having bestowed, or 
after having done so, in like man- 
ner as one Harne is kindled by an- 
other without the first decreasing. 
The name azilolh is likewise derived 
from the preposition ttzel, "hy," or 
" near," to denote their perfect ad- 
herence to the Bestower, their First 
Cause, in whom they are rooted, in 
the nzilatk is the jjower of the be- 
8lovv<*r and the receivers ; namely, 
the e<i9ence which expands itself into 
the diflercnt vessels or Sephiroth, and 
gradually descends from the Celiur 
dowuwiirds, without ever separating 
from it even for a single instant. 
And these St-phirotk are ten, neither 
more nor less. When the Rae Hai 
Gaon, of blessed memory, states that 
the thirteen attributes of mercy are 
branches which extend from the ten 
SfjMralk with three principal but 
hidden heads, he does not mean that 
there are thirteen Sepliiroih, but that 
there are three hidden powers, the 
sources and causes of the attributes 
which are expressed, which again are 
ai shadows to the superior ones, and 
these nro not more than ten, and 
these are the sources of the Sephi- 
rol/i. 

If a man intends to produce any 
thing, although in his imagination 
he pictureij to himself the thin^f 
which he is about to form, it must 
nevertheless be considered as non- 
existing until the form present to 
his mind in realized by the perfect 
e.xeculion ; but such is not the case 
with the thoughts of the Holy One : 
blessed be he ! As soon as he 
thought proper to part off the azi~ 
iotk, they immediately became sepa- 
rated in his being, but without 
causing any change in his essence ; 
and thus wixa produced the e.viatence 
of these ten that are united to him. 
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11. METAPHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE RABBIES. 

Sepker Ikkarim .• "book op phinciples." 
(Continued from page 39J 



DlVtSlON 1. CHAPTER X!X. 

Faith is the perfect impression on 
the aowl of a something past or to 
come, and which no other imprcBsioa 
has the power to gainsjay or contra- 
dict ; altliough the soul does not 
know how this certainly has been 
acquired, any more than it knows 
how it has obtained its innate im- 
piessionH, • or thone other ideas 
which the mind has so thoroughly 
appropriated to itself that it feels 
tlieir certainty as poaiLively as if 
demonstrated by the evidence of llie 
senses or by experience, however 
ignorant of the cause of that ex- 



it is nevertheless proved to be true 
and certain by the evidence of ex- 
perience, confirmed by tradition from 
father to son : It can therefore not 
be deniel or contrudicted. It ia cer- 
tain and unquestionable, that no one 
hears greater love to a man than hia 
own father; consequently the tradi- 
tion thus transmitted and preserved 
to him by the love of his own father,— 
whom it reached by the same means, 
and 8o on in ascension unto those to 
whom the truth of what they trans- 
mittcd was demonstrated by the evi- 
dence of their own senses, — becomes 
aa firmly rooted in the mind as if 



perience. Faith is tlie certainty of that evidence of the senses had been 



a something which is not demon 
strated to the believer by the evi- 
dence of his own gensea, but has 
been demonstrated !>y such eviilence 
either to one man, whose venicity is 
universally acitnowledged and ap- 
proved, or to siveral men, in a man- 
ner public anil notorious, at a time 
already past; and which has sub- 
Bequently been transmitted by the 
one or tiie several, traditionally, from 
father to eon, in an uninterrupted 
chain : By which means faith be- 
comes justitied before the tribunal of 
his reason, in the same degree as if 
it rested on the evidence of his own 
senses, although in itself it is not 
wiiliin the conception of simple rea- 
son. Such, for instance, is the be- 
lief, which ha« been approved by 
experience, that the HolyCJne (bless- 
ed be he!J has caused men to be- 
come prophets ; not one man only, 
but an entire nation, — men, women, 
and [children ; as it is said in the 
law : " Thesse words the L(hrd spoke 
unto all your assembly on the mount, 
outof themidjjt of the iire, the cloud, 
and the thick darkness, with a great 
voice." (Deut. v. 22.) And Moses 
confirms this statement by his own 
testimony when he says, "Did ever 
people hear the voice of God t-peak- 
ing out (if the midst of llie firti as 
thou hast lieurd, and live.'" (Ueut. 
iv. 33.) Although this may appear 
incouiprehensti>le to simple reason, 
• Viile cliapter Iti. 



afforded to himself ; for it is certain, 
that no father, and much less all the 
fathers, an entire generation of a 
whole nation, would transmit to his 
or their children the inheritance of 
falsebood instead of truth. This 
conviction is expressed by the Sacred 
Singer in the forty-fourth Psalm, 
verses 1-4, when he says, "With 
onr ears we have heard, O God ! our 
fathers have related to us, the won- 
drous works thou didst in their days, 
in the days of old : that with thy 
power thou didst drive out the na- 
tions and plantedst them, that tliou 
didst afflict the people and cast them 
out. For they conquered not the 
land with their sword, their own arm 
did not assist them : but thy right 
hand, and thy arm, and the light of 
thy countenance, because they found 
favonr before thee. Thou art he, 
my King! God! Command de- 
liverance unto Jacob." His mcan- 
inff is. We have heard fnirii our 
fathers what wb'J proved to them by 
the evidence of thiir s-r-nses ; not 
only by prophecy, but likewise by 
the supernatural effects of t!iy aid : 
For it was thy power that overcame 
the nations ; aa their own force, e.t- 
erted in a natural way, was totally 
insufficient to conquer the land,* 



• Tliis espiinil iitri will eiiable us to ■aa- 
elCTstanil B iliiflcult ^)a!<iiiigi? in Judges 1, 19; 
" And till! Lord wiui Viilli JiliiiJu; aiiJ lie 
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" Thou art he, my King, O God ! 

Ab thou hast once deigned to be. 
glow thy special protection on us, 
vouchsafe to continue us thy aid, atid 
command the deliverance of Jacob:" 
an appeal to the experience of the 
paijt. It ia imperative that tradition, 
in unintemijitet] chain from father 
to son, should be received, as 
the Divine Laws are not transmitted 
by any other means ; accorditigly, 
Moses, the servant of God, tells us, 
"Ask of thy father, and he will re- 
late to thee ; thy elders, and they 
will tell thee." (Deut. xxxii. 7-) And 
in order to aflbrd suHicient protec- 
tion to the purity and inltRrity of 
this traditio[i, sentence of death is 
pronounced on hira who gainsays 
the tradition of the fathers, or con- 
troverts the decision of the elilers; 
as it is said in the Law : " Accord- 
ing to the judgment which they shall 
tell thee, shall tliou do. Thou shalt 
not deviate from the sentence which 
they shall sliew thee, either to the 
right or to the left. And the man 
that will do ])re9Uinptuously, and 
■will not hearken to tue priest that 
gtandeth before the Lord thy Ood, 
or unto the Judge, even that man 
shall die." (Dcut. xvii. LI, 1%) 
Therefore likewise obedience to 
teachers is enforced, and the punish- 
ment of death is denounced against 
the stubborn and rebellious chUd. 
For it is as natural to believe in 
the traditiou of the fathers, as in the 
evidence of our own senses, however 
incompreliensible the facta may ap- 
pear to our simple reason. Hence 
faiih is the firm and inward assur- 
ance of the (ruth of ctrtain things, 
which at the tiiue pre<icnt is not 
proved to ub by the evidence of our 

be ccmqni^reil ae tlipy IiaJ <'liiirirj(s of iruu," 
Tke mcaaiiig of wLidi i.-, The LnnI was 
with Johiiila; ami liy Hid suptTnatiual aid 
they uvorcainc tlie inUuljitiintn at the moun- 
tain in t}ipir Htrtrng-li(.lilt« and faitnwfms ; 
olUiuugli Tvitlmitt diiit superutttural aiJ, and 
limited to their nva> fiirce, they vmiM not 
hsTP ttccoiiiij]inln"il rho naiier couijuest of 
tlio Inhaliitantd of tlit- plain, alllii>tt<.'li thc:-e 
liart bat iheir rharidtd of iron ou which to 
rtept-nd, Hntlniit tin? r.iMitioiial [lid of iiatoral 
lBatnerf.-?et<, ns lind the inhabitiiDts of the 
moivDtaiu. Thi? wonls in Jmlpea arc, 
Ki lo lehorish, or, " There wjs uo oviTcom- 
ing," gsc. : tiot, tie vuuld not drive out, bj 
ia the antlmrized veMon.— .-The Editor. 



own semes or reason ; but which 
rests on tradition, founded on and 
derived from experience and the evi- 
dence of the senses atTurded in for- 
mer days ; and is therefore deservedly 
belli as truth, certainty, and convic- 
tion. 

CBAPTBK XX. 

The more approved the veracity is 
of the one man, (till it lie so generally 
acknowledged that no one contradicts 
it,) or the more perfect the qualities, 
or greater the nunibers of the several 
to whom HUi'h evidence of the senses 
has been afforded, the more implicit 
faith is due to their testimony frona 
those by wivom that testimony is re- 
ceived. Tlierefure the Holy One 
(blessed be Hel) voudusafed to give 
the Law thr»ui<h Moses, with the 
greatest possible degree of publicity, 
before six hundred thousand men, 
besides women and children, who 
were present, and the numbers of the 
mi.^eu multitude who belonged not 
to their congregation, but neverthe- 
lega partook of the same evidence. 
The joint testimony of all these 
would be «.aflictent to Ralisfy the 
scruples of all the rest of mankind; 
and accordingly in thii sense our 
Itahbies of blessed memory say, 
" The giving of the Law at Sinai was 
as public and notorious as if all the 
world had been present." Tlius, 
then, no doubt does or can remain 
of the reality of the Divine demon- 
atralion on Sinai ; for that which is 
iLSserted by one, or by afew individu- 
alu, does not becoine aa completely 
obli^^atory on tlieir own contempora- 
ries, much less on succeeding gene- 
rations, as what is asserted by the 
concurrent testimony of an entire 
nation, as the result of the most per- 
fect evidence and conviction. For 
as we said before ; (chapter .vviii.) not 
all the miracles ]ierformed by RIosea 
previous lo the giving of the Law 
would of themselves l-ave been suf- 
ficient to |)rove tbat tlie Divine laws 
were really given through him, until 
the Israelites with their own ears 
heard the Deity say unto Moses, 
"Go say unto them, tiet you into 
your tents agiiin ; but ai for diee, 
stand ibou htre by me, muI I uill 
speak unto thee all the command- 
ments, and the statutes^ and the 
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judgments which thou shalt teach 
them." ^Deuteronomy v. 30, 31.) 
This is the cause why the whole of 
the Law waa not given to Abraham, 
Isaac, ami Jacob, to be by tbem 
tranamilted to their descenJants; 
for that which is derived from indi- 
viduals only is liable in tlie courae of 
time to become e.tpoaed to doubts, 
and eventually to be lost ; and the 
Law waa consequently given nith 
Buch perfect-publitiiy as to command 
the teslimony of a wliole nation, in 
a manner that can leave no room for 
the least doubt on the minds of their 
deacendants ; for it is impossible to 
suppose that this whole nation should 
labour under the same erroneous 
impression, not to say mental aberra^ 
tion ; or sbould pur[)osely combine 
to pass oflTon their children, as facts, 
— and with the moat minute detail of 
circumstances, — fables which had no 
existence except in their deluded or 
deluding imagiaatioiiH. Thiii great 
and un(juestioncd publicity id not 
only a sufficient cause for the faith 
of hraclites, to whom the Divine 
revelation of these Laws is an inhe- 
ritance, bnt entitles this law to the 
belief likewise of all the nations on 
earth : who, on the strengtli of tlie 
testimony given by an entire people, 
are in reason I>i>und to believe in 
the revelation of the Divine laws to 
the Israelites. Therefore the pro- 
phet says, "Ye are my witnessea, 
saith the Lord, and my servant whom 
1 have chosen ; that ye may know 
and believe me; and understand that 
I am He. Before me there was no 
tiod formed, neither shall there lie 
after me : I, even I, am the Lord 4 
and beside me there is no Saviour. 
I have declared, and have saved, 
and I have shewed when no strange 
God was amongst you; therefore ye 
are my witnesses, aaith the Lord, 
that 1 am God." (Isaiah xbii. 10-12.) 
The meELning of which is ; Thin nation 
produces aix hundred tbausand cre- 
dible witnesses, whose evidence is 
conclusive as to what they have seen, 
heard, and experienced by the de- 
monstration of their senses, when 
they heard the voice of the Lord 
comrannd llie ob-c.-vance of the De- 
cal >j{iie .; and on t!ie strenffth of this 
conclusive evidence it must be be- 
lieved, without doubt or hesitation 



of any kind, that this Law of Moses 
is really and truly revealed by the 
Deity. 

CHAPTEB XXI. 

Faith in the Holy One (blessed 
be Hk !) and iu his holy law promotes 
man to eternal febcity, and occasions 
the cleaving of the soul to the Deity. 
This is a truth confirmed by experi- 
ence, us the foundatioti and ground- 
work of tradition; for it has never 
yet happened that any sage, searcher 
of nature, or philosopher should by 
his own unaided eB'urts have attained 
the eminent (jualil!cation of prophe- 
cy, which is the conjunction of the 
Divine Spirit with human reason, as 
was dune by the worthies of the law, 
whose reasion was so strongly at- 
tached to the Deity, that by means 
of this attachment they obtained the 
power of alteriiiff the course of na- 
ture, and of producing supernatural 
effects i as we ftnd was the case with 
the prophtts whose dieta gave law 
to nature, being all confirmed and 
carried into effect by the Divine 
power. Thus lilijah called down 
fire from heaven, contrary to the 
ordinary courae of nature ; and there- 
fore be said, " If I be a man of God, 
let fire eoaie down from heaven," 
iki:., {i Kings i. 10,) and it was done 
accordingly. In Uke manner he 
divided the Jordan, {2 Kings ii. 8,) 
as did also Elisha, (2 King^ ii. 14,) 
who cured Naaman's lej)rosy, (2 
Kin^s V. 1-1.5,) resuscitated the 
di'ad, not only during his life-time, 
(2 Kings iv 1?,) hut likewise after 
his own death ; (2 Kings xiii. 21 ;) 
ancl many other similar instances of 
miracLdoua poAver exercised by them 
and by other [jrojihets. We likewise 
find other pious and godly men, who, 
without being prophets, obtained, by 
means of fervent jirayer, either a 
power over nature, or that the ordi- 
nary course of nature was altered on 
their account. Sucii were Hananiah, 
AJishnel, and Azariah, wl.o were 
thrown into the burning fiery fur- 
nace, and were not hurt; (Daniel iii. 
21-27 ;) and also R. (,'hauina ben. 
Dose, and 11. Phiueas ben Joel, who 
etTected things contrary to the ordi- 
nary course of nature : All of which 
proves that the perfect believer in 
God and in his law is superior to na- 
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ture, wliich is subjected to him. And 
this is the true toiiclislone of the 
laws revealed by (iod, — that lie is 
the Protector, Saviaur, and Shield 
of those who believe in him, and who 
observe his covenant and cominnnd- 
ini-uta with perfect devotion; as it 
is said, "The coinroand of <«o(l is 
pure j" ( Psalm %xx. 8 ;) and " a shield 
to all that rely thereon." And again ; 
" He grants the desire of those that 
fear him ; he heara their cries and 
saves them." (Psalm cxlv. 19.") "He 
eonfirmi the word of his servant, 
and aiaketh vain the coiiosel of 
Kings." (Isaiah xliv. 26.) This 
cleavinfj; of tho pious to the Deity is 
a proof of the soul's communion with 
the (iodbe.nJ in a future state, as 
even in this life so very eminent a 
degree may be attained. In this 
sense Moses said, '" And ye that 
cleave unto the Lord your (iod are 
all alive this day." (Deul. iv. 4 ) 
The meaning is, " Should any ])hilo- 
sopher amongst the nations believe 
in this cleavinjjf of the soul to the 
Deity, his faith would be but indivi- 
dual and depenilenl on the conclu- 
siona of his reason ; whereas you 
Israelites are convinced of the truth 
of this belief, not as individuals, but 
as an entire nation ; and this day, 
whilst yet you are alive, your expe- 
rience furnishes yoii with proofs of 
the reality of the soula attachment 
imto (lod." — ^The proof of wliich is, 
that Hod liears the prayers of those 
who are thus attached lo him» and 
aids them even by supernatural 
meauiii ; as Moses further observej) : 
" For what nation is there so great 
that their (jods should be nigh unto 
them as the Lord our Ltod la to us 
in all that we implore of him?" 
(Deut. V. 8.) All this conjointly 
proves that the belief in God and in 
his law bestows a degree of perfec- 
tion on the soul, and attaches it so 
completely to the Deity, that nature 
becomes its subordinate ; as this at- 
tachment of the soul to the (Jodhead 
renders it sujierior to, and gives it a 
comniant] ovtT, na^ture. Hence Al)ra- 
bam was praisied in liLs faith, as is 
said, " And he believcl in the Lord, 
who accouuted it to him for righ- 
teousness." ((Jeneais xv. 6.) There- 
fore Moses and Aaron were pimishtd 
for their want of faith, as is said, 



" Oecttute ye believed me not to 
sitnctify me in the eyes of the chil' 
dren of Israel, therefore ye shall nut 
bring this congregation unto the 
land which I have given them." 
(Numbers xx. 12.) Therefore it is 
said, " Believe in the prophets, and 
ye shall be happy," which proves 
that faith makeih ha])ny here and 
hereafter. Again : " 'I he righteous 
Mhall hve in his faith;" (Habak. ii. 
4 ;) by which expression it is not 
lemporftl life that is indicated, as, ac- 
cording to the ordinary course of 
nature, tlie iiious does not live longer 
than tlie sinner i but it is elernalWie, 
the true life of the soul, which the 
righteou'4 alone is certain to attain ; 
us is said : " Who saves the righteous 
on his death-bed," or, to express it 
in other words. Who but God gives 
him tiie assurance of attaining this 
real good i Itut the wicked has not 
any such h^pe wliiUt alive, nor has 
he a riglit to expect it in a future 
state. .Accordingly our Kabbies of 
bJessed memory say, " The rigliteous 
are called ahee even after they are 
dead; whilst the wicked are called 
(ieuil even during their life-time." This 
uttiichment t>{ the aoul to the Deity, 
and the canseqiient power to com- 
mand nature, are bestowed only on the 
perfect believer, and not on the sage 
or philosopher, in order to prove that 
faith is superior to nature, and to all 
the power and wisdom of nature : and 
that, by means of faith only, is at- 
tained the life and continuation of 
the soul, which in itself is likewise 
superior to nature. 

CUA.PTEH TCXli, 

In order to lead to felicity faith 
must be well founded, as the belief in 
impossibilities is not adajded to pro- 
mote happiness ; which can only be 
attained by faith in what is true, but 
not by a rreduhty that assigns ex- 
istence to what is not, or the reverse. 
It therefore behoves man to ask, 
" What is actually true, in order that 
faith may rest and anchor thereon ? 
And what is actually not true, in 
order that faith may avoid the allure- 
ments of error ? " Were wc to assume, 
that this quesilion could be sulveil by 
the rc-^carches of reason only, then 
our casual under.>tandlng would be 
superior to faith, which is contrary 
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to what we liave in former chapters 
explained to be irs essence and qua- 
lity. This is a diftlcult prohlem, of 
which, however, iL is our thiiy to 
attempt tht; Kuhitiuii. ^Ve llierefore 
say, tiuit iiiipussiliililies ;ire yf tivo 
dilTerent kinds : First, absolute ini- 
pussibilititiii, which do not admit the 
slij^ht'est doubt or question ; a«, for 
instance, that a part should he as 
large as the whole, that the diagonal 
line sliould be kss liian any une side 
of the square, that negative and af- 
firmatii'e should at once be true of 
the same auhject in the same sense ; 
and many more the like, which are 
utter or absolute impossibilities. 
Thus it is beyond the reach of faith, 
to believe in a doctrine which teaches 
that it is possible for the Deity to 
create another bein^ in every respect 
similar tu and equal witit Hiiniielf j 
as n&cessarily the Deity inu.st be the 
producer, and this other being the 
product. Cousemieutly there cannot 
in every respect l>e perfect equality 
between thera. The second kind of 
impossibilities arc such as are be- 
yond the power of nature, but not be- 
yond the jiou'cr of nature's Creator ; 
aa the resurrection of the dead, or 
that a man should continue forty 
days and forty nights, without &t all 
eatingor drinking; and many more the 
like, the belief of which, however, is 
within the reach of faith, aa we can 
represent to our minds the possibility 
of such an event. We therefore |)ro- 
ceed to say respecting this latter kind, 
that as soon as reason permits us to 
represent such apparent impossibili- 
ties to our minds as possible, — how- 
ever contrary to nature, — the belief 
that such events eitlier have occurred, 
or do at present, or nmy hereafter 
occur, can be justified ; particularly if 
supported by the evidence of ex- 
perience; although reason, incapable 
of conceiving the cause, may CO n.sider it 
as strange and beyond its power to de- 
monstrate: Like the attraction of iron 
by the magnet, which is not accounted 
for by reason, but by the experience of 
the fact. Accordingly the revival of 
the dead by lilisha, both during his 
Ufe-time and after his own death, or 
that mortal man should continue 
forty days and forty nights without 
at all eating or drinking, or that fire 
should be called down from heaven ; 



such and the like events are within 
the reach of possibility to Omnipo- 
tence, and can therefore be believed. 
Whereas the lirat kind — as utterly 
and absolutely iuipoasible, and alto- 
gether beyond the scope of any effort 
of tbe mind to represent the same as 
possible — cannot be believed in. 

CHAPTER xxtti. 

Comprised in the three essentia' 
principles which we have laid down 
and demonstrated in chapters x & xi., 
there are six fundamental articles of 
faitli, which must he received and be- 
lieved in by all professors of the Divine 
law of -Moses. They are as follow : — 

1. TIte creation vfthe universe out of 
twlkiiiy. — This we have already de- 
monstrated in chapter xii. ; and it is 
perfectly self-evident, that this ar- 
ticle of faith is embodied not only in 
the Divine laws generally, but more 
especially in the law of IVIoscs, al- 
though it is not an essential principle 
to eitlier ; as we can conceive the 
existence of the divine laws generally, 
and of the law of Moses in particular, 
without necessarily combining with 
either the axiom that the world was 
created absohitely out of nothing, — 
as we have fully demonstrated in our 
twelfth chapter of this first division. 
Nevertheless this article of faith is a 
branch of the first essential principle, 
" the existence of the Deity ;'' as He 
(blessed be He 1) is free from all im- 
perfection, and were his power li- 
mited to the production of somethini/ 
out of something, — instead of Omni- 
potence producing ere-ry thinp out of 
nothing, — it would in him he a want 
of perfection, which Cod forbid we 
should impute to Him \ Tor it is not 
correct to assert, that it is beyond the 
scope of all eflbrta of the mind to re- 
present the possibility of a something 
being created out of nothing, as this 
supposition is perfectly within the 
reach of reason, and can therefore 
with propriety be believed. 

l'>ven those who maintain matter 
to be increate, and the universe pro- 
duced, admit the Deity to be the 
producer of all productions, and that 
matter is a production from him by 
means of the distinct or separate 
leasuii, which likewisB proceeds from 
Him. Hut how can tliis be possible i 
(.*r rather, If the creation of some- 
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thing out of nothin(( be denied as im- 
posBible, is not the exiHtcnce of 
matter, as the production of this 
separate or distinct reason, as com- 
pletely the creation of something out 
of nothing, as any other system or 
hypothesis possibly can lay down f 
Others again maintain, that the crea- 
tion of the universe out of nothing is 
impossible, bemuse that event mufit 
have taken place since the com- 
mencement uf tiinej whereas before 
the existence of matter, time was not 
— and therefore tlie universe is in- 
create. 'J'o them we reply, that their 
1 objection can only arise if we asHurae 
creation to be a necessary and unin- 
tentional act of the Creator. But as 
He created in conformity to bis otvn 
free will and intention, this objection 
vanishes before the omnipotence of 
his will. 

2. That Ike degree qf prophetic 
eninetwe bestowed on Moses ti'w 
greater than that imparted to any other 
prophet, thai was or erer will be. — And 
tbougli this article of faith is not es- 
sential to the belief in the Divine 
laws generally, or ibe law of Moses 
in particular, nevertheless as the law 
exprosaly declares, " And there arose 
not since in Israel a prophet like 
unto Moses, vvhoca the Lord knew 
face fo face;" (Deut. .\.\.xiv. 10;) it 
has % reft-rence to the past and the 
future, in order to express and point 
out the excellence of the law given 
through him ; of which, God willing, 
we shall treatmoreatlargein the third 
division. It is, tlicrefore, incumbent 
on every professor of the law of 
Moses, to believe it as a branch of the 
second essential principle. Revelation. 

3. That this law ivill never lie altered 
bt) means of any prophet or messenger 
whaisoerer. — Tliough this article of 
faith is not essential to the belief in 
Divine laws generally, or the law of 
Moses in particular, (as we bare 
already demonstrated,) nevertheless 
as It is u branch arising from the 
second essential principle, "Revela- 
tion," and the trust-worthiness of the 
messengerj it is incumbent on every 
professor of the law of IMosea to 
believe in this article of faith, re- 
specting which we shall, Cod willing, 
enter into further details in the fifth 
chapter of our third division. 

4. Thai the proper obaervance of any 



0N« qf the eommmidmemtt qf the taw 
will lead man to perfection. — If this 
were not bo, tiie law of Moses would 
operate as a cause to deprive men of 
tlint perfection, which our Kabbies 
of blessed memory call " eternal life 
of llip world to come." The purpose 
of all the commandments of the law 
of Moses is to enable all mankind to 
attain that pirfijction ; and as the 
observance of all the commandments 
is obligatory only on the Israelite, it 
would thence result, that, if the ab- 
solute condition of eternal life be the 
observance of all these command- 
ments, the rest of mankind would 
become excluded, and the law of 
Mose^ -would be the cause of their 
exclusion. But ihisAvould bean eflect 
contrary to the intention of that re- 
velation : the truth, therefore, is, that 
the perfect and strict observance of 
any one of the commandments, — for 
God's sake and with a perfect con- 
viction of their divine origin, — will 
lead man to eternal life. Conse- 
quently, the NoQchida* (the whole 
human^" race) can by means of their 
law • attain eternal life : And ac- 
cordingly our Kabbies of blessed 
memory said, " The righteous among 
the nations of the world, have a 
share in the life to come."t 

' Tlii> low of lUe KoArlitdto pmliUlts idol- 
atr)', foniirstinu, WouiIjiIil'c], roWwri', bl&ii- 
phi'iny, ami pitting tlic Arab otJa liviuj^ uniiuHl ; 
ttuil cuniiuuuilii tlic pnipuRation of ilu- *pi>ci{^. 

1 From wliut oiir BuUiur Ler« stiitos, the 
reader can furiu o di'Br iJwi wliy the Jews 
never artrmpteJ to niukc proselyte*. They 
have g»n<>mlly been taxt^I with extreme 
pride anil egotism, in not! inviting otheA to 
become partakem of the high excoUencc 
which they dscrihp to tiii-ir rcLigiuns 8yi<t<.<in. 
Tliirt ftcciwftdoDj, howorer, iri as nntroe lax 
auoUnT which int])U»s to them gtvat Intale- 
roiii-e, aud tlif hi-lief that none hut >n 
Israelite cnu inherit Mtlviilion. The con- 
trary', howeviT, ia iht- fucf. They admit, 
ihat, williout brfiifj or hiuomiiig an Israel- 
ice, nmn niny attaui HulruUon ; and Uioy 
are thrrnfori' not in dnty bound to make 
proiielyteji in order to pave tcoula. Accord- 
ing tu tlielr cy.tti'ni, tlie entile, in order to 
be navod, is tielrl to oh»erve tjie seven coin 
iiiHudTiiPiit>* iif the Noaebidai, and t" the 
helief timt iho law of Musoh was given by 
Divine rorclatiou: Ami tliia last die Jot 
I'Huuut prearh more forcjlily than by ^/^ 
tenacious Bulberence to its jireceptii, and hig 
readiness to fttrego life it«elf, rather than his 
law ; of wliieb he ban given proofs bq 
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But tliejr add, "Tlie Holy One 
(bleaaed be ue \) deipneJ to bestow a 
particular boon on Israel by increas- 
ing to tliem tbe laws aud command- 
ments." This article of faith, then, 
as an essential and radical principle 
of the law of Moaes, it is incumbent 
on every professor of that law to 
believe in, as we shall more fully de- 
tail in the twenty-ninth chapter of our 
third division. 

5. The resurrection of the dead. — 
Some of our Rabbies maintained that 
the resurrection was limited to the 
perfectly just ; and aa it would thus 
only express a partial reward, he chat 
denies credence to this article of 
faith, is like him who refuses to be- 
lieve all or any of the great wonders 
performed l>y any of the perfectly 
just, and which are within the reach 
of faith. 

But as othersj on the contrary, 
maintain that the resurrection of the 
dead will be general, he who rejects 
this article of faith, denies a branch 
of the third essential principle, " re- 
wards and punishments." And al- 
tiiough not essential to the Divine 
laws in general, or the laws of Moses 
in particular, — as it is quite possible to 
believe in rewards and punishments 
both corporeul and spiritual without 
granting the resurrection of the dead, 
and as he who denies this article cannot 
be considered as rejecting the whole 
of the law of Mosesj — nevertheless, as 
it is an article of faith received by the 
whole uation, whosoever professes to 
beUeve in the law of Moses is bound 
to receive it ; as we shall, God will- 
ing, more fully explain in our fourth 
division. 

6. The coming of the Messiah. — This 
is a branch of the third essential 
principle,'" rewards and punishment," 
and received as an article of faith by 
the whole nation. It is therefore in- 



cumbent on every Israelite to receive 
it; as we shall prove more fully in 
our fourth division. It is, however, 
no essential or radical principle either 
of the Divine laws in general, or the 
law of Moses in particular; which it 
is quite possible to bel'evp without 
admitting this article of faith. 

We have not coropriseti amongst 
these articles of faith the belief m 
any particular commandment, as that 
of penitence and prayer, that the Holy 
One (blessed be He 1) hears the 
prayers that are devoutly addressed 
to him, and receives the sincere peni- 
tence of the sinner ; and more of the 
like kind. This we have not done, 
as it would be im])roper to consider 
any one commandment more essen- 
tial than the others We have like- 
wise not comprised amongst these 
articles of faith that the glory of the 
Most High dwelt visibly among the 
Israelites, the descent of fire from 
heaven to consume the sacrifice on 
the altar of burnt-olTeringM, or that 
the Priest was answered by the 
Urim and Thumraim, and more of 
the like kind; for these are compri- 
sed in the behef of the wonders and 
miracles which are related In the law. 
Nor is it proper to enumerate one of 
these more than others ; such as that 
the waters of the Run Sea were di- 
vided, the descent of the manna, the 
opening of the earth on Korach, and 
its closing again immediately j which 
last is the proof that it was not the 
result of an earlhq^uake ; and more 
of a similar description. But we 
have enumerated these six articles of 
faith, because they are received by 
the whole nation ; and the observance 
of the whole law at all times rests on 
them, altbouf^h not essential princi- 
ples. He who denies them is called 
min, " heretic," and has no share in 
the life to come. 
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(Continue J from page d.) 
Ipf the beginning God created the surface of the deep." 



Cetk hashamairn, ' the heavens and the 
earth;' And the earth was without 
form and void, and darkness was on 
uuinftutlH nod >io sCrikiug that thr mosf 
eliK^uent i-SSwUt of tlii> moxt kitfbljr giftod 



Eth kash- 
amaiin, " the heavens." — Three dif- 
ferent opinions are advanced by 
distinguished commentators respect- 

preanher, wrmld fail to do thvm jiiaricp. — 
EfHTOR. 
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ing the true meaning of the word 
thamaim: 1. Aben Ezra* main- 
tains it to mean the atmosiihere. 
2. Maituonidea uiaintaiii'* it to be the 
moving solar sysit-ms and ijlanclarv 
orbits. 3. Nachmanides, f and with 
him all the Cahbalietti, maintain it to 
he the superior heavens which are 
alwve the spiritual beings called 
Mrrkabit, who again are above the 
solar systems and planetary orbitiii. 

The first nf these oninions cannot 
at all be entertained liecause if the 
word shamaim denote merely the at- 
mosphere, we should not in the his- 
tory of the creation find any mention 
whatever of the different solar sys- 
tems, or of spiritual beings or their 
origin. This opinion must, there- 
fore, be at oiicB rejected ; and wc 
next proceed to examine the remain- 
ing two. According to the third. 
The Holy One (blessed be he !) is 
called|the rocheb shumaim, " the rider 
of the heavens." (Deut. xxxiii. 16.) 
These, as one of our Rabbles re- 
marks, " are called makbatk shomaim, 
' the kingdom of the heavens,' in the 
plural number, because they com- 
priae separate intelligences of various 
degrees and different exaltations, who 
Burround the throne of glory ; and 
Jloly Writ comprises them all under 
the denomination nhnmaim, to imply 

• Al(en K^ra, or by hia fiill nainf". R. 
Alrrnliarii bar K. Meir ben Ksru, wtUM bora 
at Tcilt'ilo, In tlio coinmi'ucenuiut of the 
twplftU century. He vans n gieRt Divine, 
and a, good and profuand comiufiitator uu 
Holy Writ. il<? w'aa likewise fiinunl oA a 
physician, po4!t, ftnd grbirainarinn. As an 
tutronouiPT lit" atfjiiirwl grcuf celebrity by 
diviiilng the et[ninr>ciial line into twelre 
t^qnnl parts. His thlri't after experimental 
kaoK'leil(;eiaiiufcd UUu to siwDd the greater 
part of bis life in tnivelling : and, after 
having Tisitwl England, Krauee, ftaly, nai 
Greece, be died on tlic I:<laad o|-" Kbodcs, 
in iha sei^ciUy-lirtli year of Liis nge. His 
V^-ritiugs, wliiidi ari! imnieroas, are hold in 
Ugh eslbuation, and parcicalarly admired 
for the preciitiim of their style. 

t Naobmanides, ur R. Moaea bar Nacb- 
mnn, called, from tlie Itdtiab) of Lis unnii>, 
RaiubaD, wua born at Oerona, in Spain, in 
the year 1 iUl, and died in Palctitiuo at the 
BdvHnced agit of one hundred and six years. 
He is celehratwl as a CommejitBtor, Cub- 
laliat, and Prcatlier, and Ukewise for tlie 
public disputtttiuu hebl hy bim against a 
teamed Spuniuli l-'rinr in the presence of 
Alphynso, King of Castllle. 



that ther too were created oat of no- 
thing. It appears to us proper, that 
the second and third opinion should 
be formed mto one ; and that con- 
sequently the M'ord nhinniiim naeans 
both the physical and spiritual hea- 
vens. As these separate intelligences 
are employed to give motion to the 
different systems, \ which is likewise 
the opinion of Aristotle — that they 
are the animate form of the inan- 
imate matter, and their operation is 
collective, — they are called by a col- 
lective name shamaim. 

This will explain to ui the mean* 
ing of the medrash rabba in (ieneais 
i 1 , on shamaim, " Rab said, slwmaim- 
fsh umaim, 'fire and water.'" 
Uav Ablta, son of Rav Kanna, aaitb, 
" The Holy One took fire and water 
and kneaded them together; from 
which mixture the heavens origi- 
nated." 

It would be wrong to suppose that 
the Rabbie» considered beings who 
are nut f^ubject to dissolution as 
composed of any material substances. 

', All the ancient pbilusnpber^, JewiHh ur 
giniil^', were at u loss to explain the caiw<« 
by which (he heni-euly bodied were kept in 
mutiou. Ni.it diat die Jenish Sngeti ever 
doubted the divine power, or questioned its 
aldlity to proiluee and cuntiiitK* such move- 
meut: But, as (n Genesis ii. 1, it is silIA 
that creatiiiu was completely Diiinhed, or in 
snch a state and shape ns to continue there- 
in until the end of tiiui", and not to retjuire 
any furlher ejieroiae (if tliu crt^utive power 
exeeiit for its preservinioa, it remniiieii in- 
expUcable to thetie Sages how the lieaveuly 
hodiun, wliicli are Iniiiiiraafe, roqlil idwerve 
atid ciMitinne a 6sed and reguiattHl inure- 
ment, acvording to n rittiniial pnr^iusv and 
intention. They tbereforp came to the 
singular opinion, either that tliese heavenly 
bodies are animato and eepanite InloUl- 
gences ; or that they are kept in move- 
ment by such Bopnrate intelligcncea. Itl(^ 
however, a n-markable fact, tliat, althongb 
not so clearly and distinctly eKprejisetl aa 
iu the celebrated system of the iuimortiU., 
Sir Isaac Newlim, nevertheless the principal j 
idea of tiiat system, namely, that tlieaa* 
inovemeuts of the heai't'iily btidies reatiltl 
from the lawn of gravitation and impolsion,! 
is to be found in tlie KHlihinical «TiteTs, 
particalnrly in the ^//etlnth Itzihai-i, by R. 
Isaac lieii .Muses, (Aratna,) who in the 
year H91 vpas eidled from Spain, and wi\o 
refers for a more detailed explanation of the 
sBifne illicit to the Rook Stian;/ar Sli'immntf 
of tt. Isaac ben Latepli, a native of Spaln^j 
in the thirteentlt ceuttiry. — KtilT. 
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Rab meant to express, that all the 
aolar and planetary systemSj together 
with the sejiarate intelligences, are 
all comprised under the word shom- 
aim : — Thus uniun^ the opinions of 
Maimouides and of Nachjnanldes. 
The second, Rav Ahha, tells you 
why they have that colkctire name, 
namely, in consequence of the con- 
nexion between the impelling prin- 
ciple, and what is impelled hy it ; 
accordingly tlie word esli, " fire," 
means the spiritual intelligence!), and 
maim, " water," is used to express 
the material systems and orhita. 
Fire is the name given to the spirit- 
pal Intelligences, as no other can be 
[found which so properly expresses 



what is apiritnai, although in itself 
not so. The qualities of imparting 
wariath to others without receiving 
from any other body, and of con- 
suming without being consumed, 
render it an animating jirincijde to 
every living being. Accordingly, the 
sacred Scriptures tell us, " The Lord 
thy (iod ie a consumtng fire." (Deut. 
iv. 24.) "The angel of the Lord ap- 
j)eartd to Lira in the flame of fire." 
(Cxod. iii. 2.) " One of the seraphim 
flew to me and in his hand he had a 
fiery coal." (Isaiah vi, 6.) 

Ottr Rabbles say human souls were 
created at the same time as the an- 
gels, and are with them comprised 
in the name of shamaim. 



(To be continued.) 



IV.— MORALITY OF THE TALMUD. 

Hiichoih death: — etuic precepts. 
(Continued from page 45..) 



DIVISION VI, 

Sbct. 1. — The natural disposition 
of the human mind occasions man to 
be influenced in his opinions and ac- 
tions hy those with wliom he asso- 
ciates, and his conduct to be dependent 
on that of his friends and countrymen. 
Therefore his dutyis at all times to as- 
sociate with the just, and to dwell with 
the pious, in order that he may profit 
by their example ; and to avoid the 
society of evil-doers, who walk in the 
dark, in order that hemay not imbibe 
their sinful practices. Tberefore 
Solomon saith, " He that frequents 
the wise will become so himself, but 
the associates of knaves break down." 
(Prov. xiii. 20.) Thus likewise begins 
the first Psalm, " Blessed is the man 
who walkelh not in the counsels of 
the wicked, who standeth not in the 
Way of sinners, and who sitteth not in 
the seat of scorners." 

If a man dwells in a land where 
evil customs prevail, and the inha- 
bitants are impious, let him <juit it 
and seek another, the inhabitants of 
which are just and their customs 
pious. And if the inhabitants of 
every couiitry he knows are evil-dis- 
posed, — as is the case in our days, 
(the twelfth century,) — or he is pre- 
vented rcactiing the land, the ialinbit- 
ants gf which are just, either through 
sickness or war, let him withdraw 
frotn worldly associations : as is »aid. 



" Let him sit alone and keep silent.'* 
(Lamentations iii. 28.) Should jienple 
in. his native home be bo corrupt, 
that they do not permit him to live 
retired, but force him to join in their 
evil practices, then let him seek 
refuge in a cavern, or in a wildernes.s 
far away from all human society, 
rather than autter himself to become 
corrupted by their sinful example \ as 
the prophet says, " O that some one 
would grant mo in the wilder- 
ness the dwelling of a wanderer, and 
I would quit my people and abandon 
them." (Jer. tx. 2.) 

Sect. 2. — We are commanded to 
associate with the wise and pious, in 
order to learn their ways j and as it 
is said in the law, "Ye shall attach 
yourselves to Him," you ahall attach 
yourselves to every thing that leads 
to Him, to sanctity and perfection 
It is therefore, proper to strive to 
marry tlie daughter of the pious man, 
or to give a daughter in marriage 
only to such a one; to eat, drink, 
converse, and commune with the 
pious. And according our Rabbles 
emphatically say, " Cover thyself with 
the dust of their feet, and imbibe 
their words with the thirst of eager 
attention." 

Sbct. 3. — It is a command to love 
every Israelite like thyself. His wel- 
fare, his reputation, and his property 
must be dear to thee like thine own. 
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He that ri»ei on the downfil of hit 
neighbour has no share in the life to 
come. 

Sect. 4. — Love of the stranger who 
shelters beneath the protecting wing 
of the Deity in innpreBoed hj two 
command* : Tlte Dn« i«, to lovt onr 
neighbour ; the second, to love the 
stranger. l*he command of the law, 
" Ye shall love the stranger," (Deut 
X. 19.) is couched in the same words 
as that which directs love to the 
Deity : " Ye shall love the Lord your 
God." (Dewt. vi. 5.) lie Himself 
loveth the stranger; as it is said, 
" He loveth the strangers, to give 
them food " (Deut. x. 16 ) 

Sect. 5. — He that hates hin neigh - 
hour in his heart, breaks the negative 
command of the law, " Thuu shalt 
not hate thy brother in ihy heart." 
(Leviticus six. 17.) 

Sect. 0. — He that is offended or 
transgressed against by his neigh- 
bour, is not to bate liim inwardly 
and keep silence. For Holy Writ 
saith of the sinner, " And Absalom 
spake unto his brother Amnon neither 
good nor had; for Absalom haled 
Aoinon." (,2. f>ani xiii. 22) but it 
1!! his duty to say to his offending 
neighbour, " Why hiiit thou ag- 
grieved me f" for it is written, "Thou 
shalt reprove and exhort thy neigh- 
bour." (Leviticus \\x. 17.) If the 
offender implores hia pardon, he is 
bound to forgive him, and not to be 
inexorable ; as it is said, " So Abra- 
ham praj-ed unto God " for Abime- 
lech. (lien. x.t. 17.) 

Sect. 4. — If|any one sees his neigh- 
bour commit a sin, or do what is 
wrons, it becomes bis duly to reprove 
the offender, and to represent to bira 
that he injures himself by doing evil ; 
as it is written, " Thou shalt reprove 
and exhort." He that reproves his 
neiglihour for sins committed either 
against (iod or man, mnat do it when 
no one is present, and without as- 
perity, and shall explain to him 
that what he says it is his duty to 
say, and that his purpose is to pro- 
mote the welfare of the offeuder, 
both l;ere and hereafter, by pointing 
out to liim tlie pernicious conse- 
quences of evil deeds. From such 
exhortations he is not to desist, al- 
though the offender attends not to 
him ; but must contiuue to remon. 



strate, reprove^ uid exhort, antil 
violence is used against him. Ha 
that can jirevent the commission of 
a misdeed, and does it not, is r?«iiOD> 
sible for his rero»«nes9. 

SicT. 8 — He that exhorts is not 
to brmg the offender to public shame 
and disgrace ; for it is said, " Thoa 
shalt not load him with his •tn." 
(Levit. lis. '20.) This conamand, 
not to disgrace the sinnrr. is to be 
observed even when exhorting biin 
in private, and, of course, in the pre- 
sence of others. It is a great sin to 
bring disgrace on any man, and 
must, as such, be carefully avoided. 
As one of our Rabbiea said. " Hc^k 
that publicly causes his neighbour tOi^^| 
turn pale has no share in the life to^^ 
corae." He is not to use any appel- 
lation of which the other is aHhamed. 
AU this, hoivevtr, is confined to 
offences between tnan and man ; but 
when an offence is comrnittcd against 
the Deity, if the sinner perseveres in 
his evil course, it becomes a duty to 
denounce him publicly, in order that 
others may ai'oidbim and his malprac- 
tices; as the prophets did, who pub- 
licly proclaimed and denounced sin. 
Sect. (J. — He that is offended, and 
will not e.xhort the offender, but con- 
siders him below his attention, cither 
from extreme ignorance or any such 
cause, and who consequently does 
nol harbour any feeling of rancour 
or resentment against the offender ; 
bis silent forbearance is giiuus and 
praiseworthy ; as the command to 
reprove ana exhort is enforced, in 
order to prevent resentment and ran- 
cour from festering in the mind. 

JJECT. 10. — Be very careful in the 
treatment of widows and orphans, 
not merely if they be poor, but be- 
cause their spirits are broken, though 
they be ever so rich. Even the wj. 
dow of a King, and hia (}i'])han chil. 
dren, demand that carefulness. For 
it is said, " All widows and orphans 
shall ye not oppress. ""(Lev. x.xii. 22.) 
Let the manner of addressing them 
be kind. Do not biirlhen them with 
labour, or oppress their spirits by 
harsh words. Let their property be 
more precious to thee than thine 
own ; for he that offends or oppress- 
es them, and injures their property^ 
is an evil doer ; and his punishment 
is cspresiied in the law : " And nay 
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atiger ehall break out against you, 
and [ will cause you to periali by the 
sword, 80 that yovir wives shall be 
widows and your children orjihans." 
(Exodus jtxii. 24.) ITie Holy One 
(blessed be He !) has vouchaafed to 
grant them a particular covenantj 
that when they invoke him against 
their oppressors they shall be heard j 
as 13 said, " When they call up to 
me, 1 will hear them ; for I am mer- 
ciful." (Exodua xxii. 23.) This 
prohibition to offend them is, how- 
ever, only in cases where it may 
cause them injury ; but when it is for 
their good, as, for instance, the 
teacher to instruct them in the law, 
or in his trade, — -it is a duty to re- 
prove them. Nevertheless a dis- 
tinction ought Co be made in their 
favour, and they should be treated 
with greater forbearance than other 
pupils, BO ss to instruct them mildly, 
with great patience and attention ; 
for it is said, " The Lord will defend 
their cause," &c- (Psalm cxl. 12.) 
AVhether the child have lost father 
or mother, it is alike called an or- 
phan, until it attains the age^to pro- 
tect ilaelf. 

DIVISION VII. 

Sect. 1. — He that slanders his 
neighbour, breaks a nep^ative com- 
mandment ; as is written in the law, 
" Thou shalt not go about as a tale- 
bearer, amongst thy people." (Levit. 
xix. 16.) He that becomes guilty of 
this sin may cause the destruction of 
life. Learn this from the fatal exam- 
ple of Doe^ the Edomite, (1 Sam. 
xxii. 9,) and therefore the law joins 
to the above prohibition, " Neitlicr 
ahalt tliou stand against the blood 
of thy neighbour J " oecause calumny 
■will lead to bloodshed. 

Sect. 2. What ia called talebear* 
ing ? He that fetches and carries, 
goea about from one to another, and 
says, " I heard so and bo from such 
an one. Such an one has done sucli 
a thing." And even should what he 
asserts be true, it i^ still mischievous 
and pernicious, as this prohibition 
comprises the fearful sin of speaking 
evil of any one, though it be truth. 
For if he tell lies, it is called " ea- 
luuiniatitig." And of the foul- 
tongucd man, — who says, " That 
man is of such a character ; his pa- 



rents were such ones ; this is what I 
have heard concerning him," and 
other the like slander, — it is said, 
" The Lord will utterly destroy all 
deceitful lips, and the tongues that 
speak scornfully againat their neigh- 
bonr." (Psalm xii. 3.) 

Sect. 3. — There are three sins for 
which man is punished in this life, 
and has no share in the life to come ; 
namely, idolatry, fornication, and 
bloodshed : But calumny ia equal to 
aU three, and he that utters slander 
is like an apostatizing Atheist ; and 
this crime generally causes injury to 
three, — to him that slanders, to him 
that is slandered, and to him that 
listens to the slander. 

Sect. 4. — Refined calumny (scan- 
dal) is not less a sin ; namely, he 
that does not directly slander, but 
does so by innuendo: As, were he 
to say, "Do not .speak of such a 
one;" or praising one to the dispa- 
ragement of another ; or a sort of 
half praise, by which he robs him of 
his free share of commendation. All 
these are meant by Solomon, when 
he says, " He that praises liis neigh- 
bour with a loud voice, is considered 
as if he slandered h'm." In like 
manner if a man e.xercise his wit at 
the coat of another, even though it 
be done without any feeling of ill 
will, Solomon says, " Like a willing 
is the archer, whose arrows bring 
death." C'^iov. xxvi. 18.) 

Sect. 5. — He that speaks of his 
nejsrhbour any thing to the injury of 
his honour or his property, or to 
hurt or to frighten him, be it in his 
presence or behind his back, even if 
it be imparted as a secret, it is always 
considered as calumniating ; and 
although what is communicated to 
three is no longer to be considered a 
secret, nevertheless he that repeats, 
in order to g\re greater publicity to 
the slander, is a calumniator. 

Sect. (i. — It is prohibited to live 
in the neighbourhood of tale-bearers 
and slanderers; much less to hold any 
intercourse with them. The decree 
of punishment against our fathers in 
the wilderness was not sealed or 
made irrevocable, for any other sin 
save that of calumny. 

Sect. 7- — It is prohibited to take 
vengeance ; for it is said, " Thou 
ehalt not revenge thyself." This is 
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a great ain. It ia wi«e to pardon all 
worldly offvncea ; for the truly re- 
flecting man will consider all the 
offences that can be coniinitted 
ajtainst him in this life as vain and 
trivial, and not worthy of endan- 
aering his kouI on account of ihein. 
Wliat is called vciiKcance f ll one 
Biiys to liii neighbour, " Lend me 
Rome of thy tools," and be answers, 
" I will not ;" and, some lime after, 
he that refused has occasion to soli- 
cit a favour frnm btin. and obtains 
the rejily, " I will not lend to thee, 
because thou woulilest not lend to 
me."* He lliat does tbis lireaks the 
command, "Thou ohalt not revenge 
tbyself." On the contrary, lend him 
with a willing mind, and reward good 
for evil as David says, " Have 1 re- 
warded with evil those that injured 
nie ?" (Psalm vii. 4.) 

Sect. 8. — He that harbours resent- 



ment breaki a negative command ; 
for it is said, "ITiou ghalt not resent 
against the children of thy people." 
(l^v. x'lx. 18.) Wliat is resentment? 
Suppose JU;uben says to Simeon, 
" Let ihy house to me on hire," or 
"Lend me thy ox;" and auppoie 
Simeon refused. Subsequently Si- 
meon couie« to Reuben to borrow 
•omething. If lleuben then 8ay», 
" Here, take it ; I am not like theej 
and I will not art to thee as thou didst 
to me;" thi'i is transgressing the 
command, " Thou nhalt not resent." 
Man is entirelv to diamias every feel- 
ing of ill-will from bis heart and 
mind ; a« the law not only extends 
to the actual deed, but likewise to 
the inward sentiment; and therefore 
the mind must be pure, so that the 
actions may flow from a worthy 
source. 



(To lie continued.) 
VI.— CUSTOMS AND ODSERVANX'ES OF THE JEWS, 

StICCOth : " THE r-BAST OP TABERNACt*a." 

{^Continued from page 4".) 
' As the sacred Scriptiires do not add universe, composed of the spiritual. 
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any reason to the comruand of the se- 
cond observance, natncfy, the use of 
the Arbanij Minim, ur " four species of 
the vegetable kingdom," and in fact 
do not even express the manner in 
which they are to be used, and which 
we learn from tradition, it would but 
ill become us to subject the cause of 
this command to anj' ratiocination ; 
but we ratlipr say, with Aben Esra, 
on another simibir occasion : " Jt is 
an ordinance, which we are not to 
reaeoQ upon, but obey;"' in the firm 
conviction that the source from which 
it emanates isi alike omaiscient as all 
merciful, and gives not a command 
without a sufficient cause, or one 
that is adapted for the welfare of his 
creatures. We will however give, 
from the author of Aktdath Itzchack, 
Lis view of the meaning whicli these 
Arbang Minim are intended to con- 
vey, lie says, p. 229:— ^Tbese Ar- 
bang Minim arc symbolic of the 
relation between the Deity and the 

* If tliitt passive vengeance i.-^ coniiJcrfd 
aa a iniusgressiMn nf the diriue comuiaud, 
what m^^^t that 6cti\-e rcvpngc he w}iicb, 
for OUE iiijorj- received, retaliates hy InfUct- 



the astral, and the inferior world ; 
each of which ia figured by one of 
these Minim or species. The Esrog, 
"citron," which is carefully selected 
in order to have it perfect, free from 
any the elightej;t stain and blemish, 
indicates the (Jreat First Cause, the 
Holy One, — blessed be He J There- 
fore this fruit is not tied up with the 
other three species, to denote that His 
Being is absolute and abstract from 
all creation. The Loaliff, or " palm- 
leaves," denote the Bjiiritual beings, 
who, although separate like these 
leaves, having individual existence 
and distinct intellect, arc neverthe- 
less closely united to the stem, and, 
however different in degree, form 
but one whole. The myrtle denotes 
the astral world, which is material, 
(denoted by the word aioth, " thick 
or substantial,") and the weeds of the 
brook indicate this inferior world, 
which is subject to total dissolution. 
These are tied together, to slio>7 

iu){ mauy, anJ wliicli rests not till it has 
esjKised or tianriliced human life to satufo 
its iTiidictivf! dtisires ?— Enrr. 
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that, however graduated, creation 
forms but one whole, aubjeet alike 
to one will, regulated by one legis- 
lator, and created for one purpose, — 
the happiness of the creature, each 
according to its dej^ree. When tied, 
they are held together tvith the Esrog, 
to denote their perfect dependence 
on the One Great Cause that gave 
them all their heing, and wiih whom 
they must ever remain united." 

The feast of tabernacles closes on 
the seventh day. The eighth is a 
separate festival, called Schmini Aser 
etk, according^ to the divine com- 
inand, in Numbers xtix. 35, "On 
the eighth day ye shall have a solemn 
assembly. Ye shall do no servile 
work therein." Part of the liturgy 
of the day is a prayer for rain, and a 
propitious sea^oa, called Tejikiioth 
haffeshem. 

According to the regular service 
of the synagogue, each Sabbath a 
Sedrah or "part" of the Torah, or 
Pentateuch, is read ; so that the 
whole five hooks are read each year, 
And with the new j'ear the first book, 
Bereskith, "(lenesia, "is commewced. 
The reading of the last Sedra in 
Deuteronomy, called Zoth Habracha, 
or the blessing of Moses, (Deut. 
xxxlii.,) is reserved for the ninth 
day, called Simchalh Tura, "the 
rejoicing for the law." 

The festival commences with the 
close of the Schtnini azereth, in ihe 
eveninff ; when it is customary to 
take out all the siphre lorah, or 
" rolls of the law," from the aron 
kodesh, or "holy ark," and to carry 
them in procession round the syna- 
gogue. Children with flags and 
streamers join in the procession, and 
the synagogue is illuminated.* 

In order to pay due honour to the 
Toraft, both at the termination of its 
reading and at the recommencement, 
two persons are appointed in each 

• In Jerusalem, at the temjile, it was 
cui'tonmry tcr reli-bram tlic? close of tlie ftaslii 
witli H fcativsl callpd SimcAath l^h hanho- 
sephe ; un which occai<ion brilUiuit iUnmina- 
tiona formed part of the feDtiviiies. A« we 
intend to dpvote n separatu nrticle to this 
s^ibject, wt* uu-ntion it merely to dall the at- 
tentiou of utir rvuilfn to thu coonexioa be- 
tween the Hbnvhuih Ttira as at present 
celehratcd, axid tlmt aUL-ient festival at Jero- 
lalem. — £dit. 



synagogue to fill the offices of Cha- 
than <oraan(l CItaihan bereskith. The 
first, " Bridegroom of the Law," 
closes the reailing of the past year 
with Toth hfibruchaia Deuteronomy. 
Tlie second " Bridegroom of Bere- 
shilh," or "Genesis," commences 
the reading of the new year with 
bereshith, or the first chapter in 
Genesis. It is customary to call up 
a greater number of adults than 
usual to the reading of the (ortrA, 
and likewise to call up all the hoys 
under thirteen years of age • present 
in the synagogiie, in order to impress 
them with veneration for the law, 
and to render its commands present 
to their young minds, together with 
the memory of this (to them eventful) 
day, when they too are permitted to 
join in a rite which, during the rest 
of the year, is limited to the adult 
only. The liturgy of the day cele- 
brates the excellency of the law, 
and of the mission of Moses. The 
day is passed in joyous festivity, in 
accordance with llie Divine com- 
mand ; " Ye shall rejoice on your 
feast days," 

With seickath tnra the autumnal 
festivals close, and we cannot part 
from theni, for the present year, 
without remarking that, as no other 
month contaiiia so many and various 
holy days as the seventh, it aeeniB 
to have been the intention of the 
law, that the gratitude of man should 
humbly endeavour to keep pace 
with the bounty of his Creator, and 
that, at the very season when the 
earth is teeming with the abundance 
of the Divine blessing, man should 
have it most forcibly imprensed upon 
his mind, that the love of God, and 
obedience to his laws, are the only re- 
turn ho can make to the free gift of 
the Divine mercy. Therefore, the 
Rnsh Hashana calls tlie Israelite to 
examine his past conduct; the Ase- 
rith seme leschuba tell him to repent 
and amend ; the iom hakippurim 

' Till tli« age of t!iirt(?pn _T<?Brs is com- 
pleted the huy is oalled Kaiati, iir " mluiir,' ' 
and cannot fonu \>an ol Minian, or "a 
congregation," for lawful purposes. From 
thirteeu yean old the hoy heromes Bar 
Mitzrarty " a son nf tlie cominandnjent," 
and i« in law considered b« adnlt. Females 
are so eounidered at the age of twelve yean 
and one day. — Epit. 
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direct bitn[tA make his peace with IJod 
and his fellow-men ; and when his 
mind ts thus properly prepared, Suc- 
colh teaches him to rejoire in the ful- 
ness of the Divine bounty ; and Sim- 
ekatk lora seals his attachment and 



adherence to that law of which it 
is said, "Length of life is in faer tight 
hand; Riches and honour are in her 
left. Her ways are ways of pleasant- 
ne»9, and all her paths are.'p>«ace." 
(Prov. iii. 16, 17.) 



NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

AccoRoiNo to our |iromise of la«t week, we aniwer our Corresponden? 
D. N., whose letter we here subjoin : — 

To thf Editor of ike Hebrno Reeimr. 
Sib, — Anonymous yourself, excuse an anonymous correapondenl, who 
would willingly be informed by your pages, for a remark or two. 

1. Is not the pretended transfer (p. 4.} of the oral law from Moses, to 
the compilers of the Mishna, a fond fable of the Talmudists * 

2. Is the note. p. 12, the production of the niedrash Rabba, or of the 
Editor of the Review f If of the latter, how can we account for the fact 
that Aristeas Csee Prideaux) and ilosepbus omit the miraculous part of th« 
story — (as it is evidently added, as by Phito and others) — Or if, with Prideaux 
Aristeas be a forgery, what authority is there for the fact in the note r 

3. The Hebrew words and names should have the (juantitiea of the words 
marked. 

4. Be cautious in the Metaphysical Articles : this is not the age for such 
abstruse and profitless speculations as aorae philosophers dream. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
October, 1230. D. N. 



We will not slop to discuss the propriety of addressing to Jews, (among 
whom we have publicly classed ourselves,) the first of these questions ; but 
in reply we beg to refer our correspondent to the article "The Talmud. 
No. 2," page 41 of the lant week's Review, where he will find a full and cir- 
curaetantial account of the transmission of the oral law, written by Maimo. 
nides in the year 117S : And we think that great man cannot be accused of 
a disposition to entertain fables, or that his belief in any case was the result 
of fondness, alias, folly. 

With respect to the second question: The note alluded to is by the 
Editor, and its authority the Talmud, Treatise Megillah, fol. g. page 2. 
Whether Aristeas be genuine or not, is a question into which neither the 
space nor the purpose of our publication enables us to enter. But our opinion 
and the reason by which we support it, are much at the service of our cor- 
respondent, if he will favour us with his address. 

The third suggestion ehall be duly attended to as soon as a universal 
standard of pronunciation can be agreed on among the learned. 

We tlmnk our correspondent for the advice contained in his fourth para- 
graph; but trust he will not find our metaphysical articles either profitless 
or dreams. 



LoNOON-.^Ptinted by Jamn Nichnli, 40, HoiUin-Squin. 
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THE SABBiTH. 



The numerous class who pride 
themselves on the higli-sounding 
cot?nomsn luatter-cf/act men, are very 
fond of assertinjt, that they believe 
in notliiiift wLich they cannot see or 
undertitaml. In the ordlnsry rela- 
tions and affairs of life, and on all 
subjects which (iroperiy come within 
the grasp of human reason, the at- 
tempt to dive into the why antJ 
wiiEiiBroRE is, doubtless, useful and 
praiseworthy, und has been chiefly 
conducive to the splendid results 
attained by the modern spirit of dis- 
covery and invention. But when 
the same principle ia applied to mat- 
ters of faith, when divine command- 
ments are subjected lo ratiocination, 
when belief becomes condiliunal, and 
obedience is made to depend on the 
" because" with which human ar- 
rogance sujiplies the " why " which 
itself has raised, — then, inderd, 
these mighty reasonera prove that 
they see bnt little, and understand 
still less; and that, blinded by tlie 
fumes of their awn vanity, they re- 
aemble the profound astrologer of 
yore, who, intently gating on the 
Rtars", saw not the precipice below his 
feet until his rude fall warned him 
that it was too late. 

One of the favourite occupations 
of these sapient mortals is, to assign 
reasons for the laws of RI o^es j and 
among these there are few with 
which they make ahorter work than 
with the institution and observance 
of the Sabbath. " Moses," say they, 
" commanded the observance of the 
seventh day as one of rest, because 
it is wise and salutary, after six days 
of laborious application, to recruit 
the mental and bodily faculties by 
one day's repose. In a land where 
slavery was commonj it was s mea- 



sure of humanity to fii on one slated 
day, when those who throughout the 
remainder of the week groaned be- 
neath the yoke of bondage should 
enjoy comparative freedom, and re- 
laxation from their servile tasks." 

The obvious inference from this 
opiniated view of the institution of 
the Sabbath is, tliat its observance 
cannot be more imjiortant than the 
cause which gave rise to it. Con- 
sequently, he whose mental or bo- 
dily strength enables him to dispense 
with the rela.xation of this one day, 
and who therefore continues hia 
cuatoraary avocations without any 
interruption, merits praise for his 
industry, os a iiaeful member of so- 
ciety. 'Hie rich idler, who, during 
the whole week knows no employ- 
ment save that of killing time, might 
be permitted, in order to beguile his 
ennui, to write a letter to hi.') banker 
or agent on the Sabbath : whilst the 
poor nrlizan, whose unremitting 
labour during six days does not pro- 
duce suHicient to provide for the 
wants of the seventh, miylit think 
that he acquits himself of his duty 
more worthily by working on the 
seventh day, in order to provide 
food for his family, than by passing 
the Sabbath in constrained repose, 
whilst his infants are crying for bread. 

Nor would this be all ; but each 
parf-icular class of society would have 
a difl'erent kind of labour from which 
to abstain. Thus the schoolmaster, 
who during six days gains his bread 
by the sweat of his brow, iti teaching 
to others the knowledge he himself 
has acquired, wotild be interdicted 
from atlbrding instruction on the 
Sabbath, (in like manner as the por- 
ter is prohibited to follow his ordi- 
nary employment of carrying loads 
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on llmt day,) but might l>e permitted i» the punishment pronounced oi 
to carry a load, as that to him wotiUl the transgressor, in the law of Mimm. 
not be a labour, but perhaps nii In tliis rexpcil the Subbath stands 
agreeable change, and wholesome ■ distinguished bcfort all other obserr. 
enercise, after his sedentary but fa- ances. According to the Jewis* 
tiguing occupation. Hence what in ' 
permitted to one wotdd not be so to 
another. What is prohibited to a 
man, whilst following any one par- 
ticular calling, he would be at liberty 
to do whenever he chose to rclin- 
<]ui!<h its pursuit t and a degree of 
confusion would tlitm be introduced 
and legalized, of which no iiyHtem 
of human legislation cnutd be accus- 
ed : murli less could that of which 
it in justly said, " The law of the 
Lord is perfect." 

If opinions such as that which we 
have noticed above were not daily 
gaining ground ; if liic pernicious 
and arrogant habit of ratiocination 
which attempts the futile task of 
■canning thti counsels of liifmite 
Wisdom, and subjecting them to 
the puerile standard of finite reason, 
were not continually becoming more 
prevalent; we should not have deem- 
ed it our duty to subiiiil the present 
article to our readtrs. For we are 
vo divines, and do not presume to 
announce ourselves as teachers of 
religion. But as lale debates in the 
legislatorial asseudilies of Ureal 
Jlritain have called genera! attention 
to the institiilton and observance of 
the .lewish Sabbath, our [.romise to 
tieat of the " Sjiirit of the Jewish 
Religion and its Observances as 
taken from the principal Rabbinic 
■writers" induces us to Hlate what 
has by them been advanced, on the 
subject, as far as the books in our 
possession, and the nid of our me- 
mory will permit. And though we 
may not hope to do justice to the 
model of perfection which they have 
drawn, yet we trust that even a mi- 
Tiiture, truly and faithfully e.\ecuted, 
mny prove instructive to some and 
interesting to many. 

The observance of the Sabbath is 
one of the ten commandments pro- 
nounced by tlie aiuhble voice of the 
Deity, in the hearing of the assem- 
bled myriads of Israel at Sinai, but 
its first institution is of far older date, 
and ascends to the dsiys of creation. 
Its observance is twofold, ])ositive 
and negative ; and death by stoning 
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laws, there are but three prohibi' 
tions which no man may transgress, 
even though the refusal so tu do 
should cost his life. These axe. Idol- 
atry, Fornication, and BlcMidshed ( 
respecting all of which the llabbiea 
say, " A man must perish rather 
than transgress." All other com> 
mandments (including that relating 
to the Sabbath) may not only ba 
transgressed to escajie the certai 
loss of life, but even where life is 
only in danger ; and this transgress- 
ing in order to preserve life is not 
only permitted, but enjoined as a] 
duty." Therefore the punishment 
of death pronounced against the 
violater of the Sabbath is inflicted, 
not because that institution is of J 
greater importance than human life, ^| 
but in order adequately to punish the 
wunlon transgression of the Divine 
law. And as the like severe 
infliction does not await the trans- 
gtessor of any other observance com- 
manded by the law of Aioses, it 
proves the positive im])ortance of the 
Sabbath, to be greater than that of 
any other observance. We will ex- 
amine how this extperior importance 
is expressed, and whence it arises, 
'i'lie observance of this sacred clay 
is commanded in such words as 
these : " De careful to keep," *' Re- 
member," " t'onsctrate and Jteep 
holy." h is called " beatitude " and 
"repose;'' he who transgresses it is 
said " to palliile it." In the Talmud, 
and all the Rabbi nical w^ritera, the 
observance of the Sabbath is consi- 
dered aa a most important command. 
Thus the Medrash sailh, " That the 
Sabbalh is equivalent to all the other 
commandments, is expressed in the 
Penlaleiic/i, repealed in the Prophets, 
and confirmed in the hogiogrojihical 

■ Exi'qit ivLi-ri- Uie Jew te forced to 
tTBHisgn-S!! wiili the j-xjiress mtention of 
imasiflg him to njTO«tBti7.p. la tliril rase be 
IB lioiiud to jirrfir rti'Htli to the lin-Hcli ^of 
any one L'luuiimailmi'Ut, ultliuugUili! inipur. 
tuui'i! lie oijiujiuriitivtily nut gTfatir tLuu 
" tilt) cbuugiii^ I if iirkelbr tie mrtkaun, a 
Hhoe-tjp," Ha the Talmnil cinphuticBlly biij-s. 
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books. IntliePfTitateuclj :— "Aiidtlie 
Lord said unto Moses, I low lon^ refuse 
ye to keej) my commandments, and 
my lawa i Behold, I Jiave given you 
the Sabbath." (Exodus xvi. 28, 29.) 
In the Pro]Tbels : — "He that ob- 
serves the Sahbalh, not to jioIIutL' it, 
and keegieth hid Laud from doing 
any evih" (Fsaiah Ivi. 2.) In the 
hajiio-Kraphical books: — "Thou 
camegt down also on Mount Sinai, 
and sjjakest with them from heaven, 
and gavest thera right judgments 
and true laws, by the hand of Moses 
thy servant ; and madeat known mi to 
them thy holy Sabbath." (Nehemiiih 
ix. 13, 14.) In the Talmud, (Trea- 
tise, Snlihath, fol. l!9j page 2,) it is 
said, " R. Juda saith, in the name 
of Rab, ' If the iitraelLtes had but 
properly observed the fir.st 8abbalb, 
no other nation would ever have 
molested them ; but as they did not 
do so, we find that immediately after 
Israel broke the first f>abbath, (Exod. 
xvi. 27,) Amalek cnme and attacked 
them at Rephidim. (Exod. ivii. 8.)' 
11. Jochanan saith, ' R. Simon ben 
.lochai said, Were Lsrael but pro- 
perly to observe two Sabbaths, ihey 
Avould at once be redeemed from 
their' captivity. As the Prophet 
says. Every one that keepeth the 
Sabbath from polluting it, and taketb 
hold of ray covenant, even them will 
I bring to my holy mountain. (Isaiah 
Ivi. G, ~.) Rav Judah, the son of 
Rav Samuel Hainl, ' llab saith, Con- 
liafrraliona break out as a punish- 
ment for polluting the Sabbath; as 
it is said, But if you will not hearken 
unto me, to hallow the Sabbath-day, 
and not suffer a burden even to enter 
at the gates of Jerusalem on the Sab- 
bath-day, then will I kindle a fire 
in these gates; it shall devour the 
jialnces of Jerusalem, and not be 
quenched. (.Ur. xvii. '27-)' Aliiah 
saitli, .fertisalem was destroyed sole- 
ly thrtiugli Sabbatb-brcHking ; as it is 
said, From my Sabbaths they turned 
their eyes, and I have been desecrat- 
ed in it,' the city. (Ezek. .xxii. 2C.)" 
Thus, then, we see the extreme 
importance which the Rabbinical 
writers all ascribe to the due ob- 
servance of the Sabbath ; not be- 
cause the iranggresaor is punished 
with death, and that it therefore 
ranks higher than human life ; but 
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because it is the plighted troth be- 
tween the Deily and Israel ; as it w 
written, " Verily my Sabbaths ye 
shall keep ; for it \» a sign between. 
me and you, throughout your gene- 
rations, that ye may know that 1 am 
the Lord that doth sanctify you." 
(E.xod. x.x.xi. 13.) Therefore the 
wanton transgressor violates this 
trotii ; and his life, according to the 
iMosaic Law, pays the forfeit of his 
crime ; whtreas, he who breaks the 
Sabbath in order to preserve life, 
does not violate this plighted troth, 
and is, therefore, not visited with the 
like penalty. 

This extreme importance is owing 
to two causes ; First, because the 
Sabbatb is an evidence of the crea- 
tion of the world out of nothing. 
Ah it is said in (Jtnesis ii. 1-3: 
" Thu.s were completed the heavens 
and the earth, and all their hosts: 
and (lod completed on the seventh 
day all his works which he had made, 
and he rested on the seventh day 
from all his work which he had made; 
and God blessed the seventh day, 
and sanctified the same, for on that 
day he rested from all his work, which 
God had created tn continue Kork- 
inff." The creation of something 
out of something, has never been 
completed, but, in the words of the 
text, continues to the pregent day ;• 
consequently the comploiin;^ during 
the first si.Tc days was tliai of the crea- 
tion of some thing out of nothing; and 
as this belief, that the universe was 
created out of nothing, is an essen- 
tial article of the Jewish faith, t the 
Sabbath is its great evidence, while, 
at the same time, it re]>resent!S the 

" T\iU (-xplain."! the ccli'liratrd luiKwer of 
R. Jelioshtia. lit" was R.ske<l by » .Uatro- 
nirt/in, (u Oontilo liuly (if wty high mnk,) 
•' In how many dnyn diJ God ruini<lft<> the 
rrL'tttiou ? " He aimwered, " In his." She 
further axki^d, " And, rmcB llveu, wliat Is 
His occupation ? " He answireJ : " Ha 
matehpH pHini ;" by whioh, in t}ie nlleguti- 
cal and ubBcare atyte <ir tliat e^e, he meiuit 
tu &ay, that, allliuugh thi! giving «xiati>nce 
out of notliing to all creation, oud rumplet- 
ing its ofKanizntiun, wiw aceoinjilishod la 
the first rilx dnys, yot the rontinn&Hon of 
the hiws then laid dumi for the coiuse of 
nature la Oxe work of Providence, by com- 
bluiug efibct with cause ihrunghoat tlio 
nni^'free. 

t \'iJo Review, ^i»g« S3, 
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essence of all reli|;ion. In this Ren*e 
we find in Berttkith Riibba .* " Rabbi 
asked R. Umael the ton of Jo«e, 
Hast thou never heard from Ihjr 
father what is the meaning of the 
verse, ' Ood coiD])leted on the neventh 
day all his work,* an on that day 
nothing was created ? R. Ismael 
answered : ' What was done on that 
day was like the work of him who 
raifieB a verv heavy haairoer, and 
lets it tiink dawn again. He raises 
it during the daytime, and lowers it 
after dark.' R. Simon ben Jochai 
remarked: Man, who cannot exactly 
time his actions to a minute, is bound 
to add from the working; day to the 
holy day, but the Holy One, (blessed 
be He !) who knows exactly how Ui 
time his actions to the fractional 
parts of the divit>ion of an instant, 
did not in tlie least degree exceed 
the instant which divided the seventh 
day from the sixth, (jenubali and 
the Rulibies each pniposed a para- 
ble : the first said. What is the in- 
stitution of the .Sabbath like ? A 
king erected a chiipiih, " canopy, "f 
which he ornamented and beautified; 
when it was completed there was hut 
one thins; wanting, and that was the 
bride. Tliis, likewise, the creation 
of the universe completed, its per- 
fection required nothinfc but the 
Sabbath." The parable.of the Rab- 
bies was that of a king;, wlio cau.sed 
aprecious stone to be set in gold for 
his seal; when set, it still wanted tlie 
en^aving to complete it ; as the 
universe created was not perfect 
witliitut the Sabbath. These para- 
bles of the Mfdrash explain the ex- 
pression, " Completed on the seventh 
day." although un that day nothing 
was created. R. Ismael wishes to 
imply that creation was contrary to 
nature, by using the simile of a 
"heavy hammer," which requires 
the exertion of strength to lift it, in 
opposition to the laws of gravity; 
but that, on the seventh day, crea- 
tion, completed, proceeded in con- 
formity to these laws, hke the same 

• Dercsktth Rahka (which mu.st not he 
confoimJfd with Medrath Uabba) wa^ coni- 
1H>W(I hj- Roltf™ Ijiir Chamma bar Bjmdu, u 
celfhrnied wTitiT of tLp sccon«l centufy, 
who likewjsi. took a part in the compoailion 
or other VBlnubli. works. 

t ViJe note, page 7?. 



hammer foiling to the ground, and 
required no further exertion of the 
crektive power. R. Simon ben Jo- 
chai wishes to indicate the extreme 
precision with whidi the «-hole work 
of creation was accumplished within 
the six days, so as not tn require 
even one second of time belonginf; 
to the seventh to complete them. 
Oenuhah anri the Rabhies, by dif- 
ferent parables, convey the same 
meaning, namely, that the whole of 
creation has to man no other purpose 
than the life to come, which is figured 
in the Sabbath, and is called " the 
day which is altogether rest, or re- 
pose :" that, therefore, the chupah 
naving no other purpose than to re- 
ceive the bride, or the ,«eal-rin|f than 
to receive the impression, neither is 
complete without theiie requisites. 
In like manner, creation was not 
completed until the institution of the 
seventh day as the Sabbath ; a type 
of the life to come. The Rabbles 
say, that tiie future state is to the 
present like form to matter, or im- 
pression to the seal ; and this is ex- 
pressed in the liturgy of the Sab- 
bath ; " Thou hast sanctified the 
Kcvenlh day unto thy name," as the 
aim and end of the works of heaven 
and earth. Therefore they likewi!-e 
sav. Sabbath is equivalent to all the 
other observances of religion, the 
fundamental truth and purpose of 
which is to prepare man for a future 
state. 

The second cause of the great im- 
portance of the Sabbath is, that, in 
Its essence, it is the image of faith 
which it represents. Faith is the 
perfect impression and conviction of 
a sometiiing not present to the 
senses ; as, for instance, the immor- 
tality of the sou!. We see not the 
soul ; we know not its particular 
seat in us ; we cannot define its es- 
sence i yet we firmly believe it to be 
immortal; that, after the body it 
inhabits shall have perished, when 
the corporeal frame, dissolved unto 
dust, no longer offers the slightest 
token of recognition from which to 
tell this was a man, the soul still sur- 
vives and exists ; and for this belief 
our warranty is faith. Thus the Sab- 
bath likewise presents nothing ex- 
ternal or palpable to the senses by 
which to distinguish it from the six 
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preceding claye : and ia, in this re- 
spect, altogether different from other 
obaervaiices, each of which has some 
concomitaot idea upon which the 
mind can fix ; some external' and 
subatantlal sign Uy which to repre- 
sent it to the Bcnsea. For instance, 
any one of the other holy days, as 
Succoth, does not come before the 
mind without its collaterals. The 
fieason, the month, the day of the 
month, form so many gradations of 
land-mark^ on which memory ard 
reflection can fix : the using of the 
arhang minim, "the four species," 
affords an evidence to the senses 
of the festival distinction. But not bo 
the Sabbath. The counting of six days 
commenced before the existence of 
any man who could number them, 
and the lixing of the seventh day, as 
Banctilied by the repose and will of 
the Creator, is the work of faith, 
and of faith only. What tells U8, 
that the day we celebrate is actually 
the seventh ? Faith. Wh&t tells 
ug, that it was sanctified by the De- 
ity, and therefore distinguished from 
other days ? Faith. Years pass 
away, seasons change, cold and heat 
alternate at stated periods, the sim 
shines, the rain descends, on the 
Sabbath as on other days ; but still 
bIx days glide away in the current of 
time ; whilst each seventh, though 
BO perfectly like its fellows that hu- 
man reason cannot conceive, or 
huiHan eyes: discern any difference, 
IB hallowed and eanctitied, because 
on it faith has fixed its impression, 
which no other can gainaay or obli- 
terate. Hence the observance of the 
Sabbath is enforced in the words, 
" Be careful," and " Remember." 
It must be carefully imprinted on 
thy mind and heart, for no external 
sign will recal it to thy memory. 

In this sense we understand the 
allegory of Bereshilk Rabba : — "The 
Sabbath pleaded before the Holy 
One: (blessed be He '.) ' Lord of the 
Universe, to whatever thou hast 
given existence, thou bast assigned 
a mate i but to me thou hast given 
none.' ' The congregation of Israel 
shall be thy mate,' was the reply 
which proceeded from the thione of 
glory: and when the Israelites in 
after-ageH stood at mount Sinai He 
said to them, ' Remember, I have 



promised the Sabbath that your con- 
gregation ahall be its mate;" and 
therefore it is written, ' Remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy.' " 
The meaning of this allegory is : 
The Sabbath docs not offer any col- 
lateral idea to the mind, or palpable 
evidence to the senses, as docs every 
other observance of the law, and 
every object in creation ; but the 
feeling of beatitude with which Isra- 
elites observe the day, until they 
become penetrated with its sanctity, 
will afford to them, whilst that very 
observance affords to others, a posi- 
tive evidence and collateral idea of 
the Sabbath. And, to express this 
conne.\ion, the Medrash emphatically 
uses the word " mate," and enforces 
it by the divine word "remember." 

In examining what constitutes the 
due observance of the Sabbath, we 
have to consider, first, the negative, 
THEN, the positive, commandments. 

The negative commandment is a 
prohibition of work or labour on that 
day. It is, however, not left to the 
decision of indi\idual opinions to 
define wliat constitutes work ; hut 
the oral law enumerates thirty- nine 
different species of melacha,* " occu- 
pations," called aboth, "principals;" 
which again have several branches, 
called loldoth, " offspring." The first 
are enumerated in the Talmud: 
(Treatise, Sabbath, fol. 73 :') "Princi- 
pal occupations there forty less one; 
namely, I. To sow. 2. To plough. 
3. To mow. 4. To gather into 
sheaves. 5. To thrash. 6. To win- 
now. 7- Toeort corn. S.Togrind. 
9. To sieve. ]0. To knead. II. 
To bake. 12. To shear wool. 13. 
To wash wool, 14. To card. 15. 
To dye. 16. To spin. 17. To warp. 
18. To shoot two threads. IQ. To 
weave two threads. 20. To cut and 
tie two threads. 21. To tie. 22. 
To untie. 23. To sew two stitches. 
24. To tear two threads with intent 
to sew. 25. To catch game. 26. 
To slaughter. 37- To skin. 28. 
To salt a hide. 29. To singe. 30. 
To tan. 31. To cut up a skin. 32. 
To write two letters. 33. To erase 
two letters with intent to write. 34. 
To build. 35. To demolish. |3G. 

• It i« a Bingular iniiiciclence diat Oiis 
word ocettra in the Piaitnteuch precisely 
ihirtr-nine tinin. 
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To extinguish fire. 37. To kindle 
fire. 3S. To strike with a hammer. 
39. To carry out of one rtschuth • or 
" iiropertv " into another. 

From thi» test it i* evident that it 
is not the laborious or servile occu- 
pations only that are prohibiten), 
Dut many that require no bodilj- ex- 
ertion ; such as writing two letters, 
or carrying a loml, however small, 
from houHe to house, or from the 
house into tlio street ; the tntns- 
gressor of any of these forfeits his 
life. Should the reader ask, *• Why 
have these been singled out before 
all other occupations, to be visited 
with prohililtions and heavy penal- 
tics ? " we have but one answer to 
give: Such are the commamls of 
retigion, which we are bound to 
obey. We know that the institution 
of the .Sabbath dates from creation, 
and the rest which on the seventh 
day succeeded tu the active e.tertinns 
of creative power during the preced- 
ing six days. But we do not know 
the connection between this active 
exertion of creative power and the 
occupations that are prohibited ; 
because we are not sufficiently ac- 
((uainted with nature, or initiated 
into her secret workings. Thus, for 
instance, we are prohibited to kindle 
or extiaguiah fire. But what is fire I 
What powers are put into activity to 
kindle — what to extinguish it ? W hat 
connection ia there between these 
and those of creation, the exercii^o 
of which led to the resting- on, and 
the institution of, the Sabbalh! 
These are questions before wliiili 
our reason is compelled to own its 
weakness, and our philosophy re- 
mains mute. It is therefore our 
duty cheerfully to obey what we can- 
not elucidate. 

'J'radition, which enumerates the.'fe 
thirty-nine ditTerent occupations, 
rests itself on the construction of 
the Tabernacle; and cites the 
connexion between the command 
to observe the Sabbath, (Exo- 
dus XXXV. 1-3,) and that to erect 

" Accordinn to TalnracUc law, all real 
property ia two-fiilil TrrTi nUin, iiidim'Jual 
projier/t/, Bud D'31."T rnnn. '""i"""' /'J'l'p*'''- 
tt/ ; omi till' jiroliiliirion lii'ti" I« to carry 
ritUer froTn tlip jnojicrty nf one inili\iiliial 
into lliiit uf anoiher, wrfrom mdiTidual into 
coimnuQ property. 



the Tnbcrnncle, in the fourth ai i 
■uhtequent verses of the same chap- 
ter. It gc>e!< on to say, that tho«e 
thirty nine occupations are .such as 
were connected with that erection, 
and that such only are prohibited 
under punishment of death. This 
is demonstrated at great length in 
the Talmud. (Treatise, Sabhath, 
foUo 6", p. 2. et seq.} The ta- 
bernacle on which rested the glory 
of (iod, is considered as a perfect 
type of creation, of which the Sab- 
bath is the representative. Accord- 
ingly we find in Bereshith Rabba .- 
" R. Jacob, the son of II. Jose, saith, 
• Why is it written, I love the habi- 
tation (if thy house, the place ou 
which thy glory resteth ? ' (Psalm 
xxvi. 8.) Because that place, the 
tabernacle, is equivalent to the 
whole creation, as we find that 
of the tabernacle it is said, ' Thou 
shalt make curtains ; ' (Exodus 
xxvi. 7 : ) and of creation it is 
said, ' Who spreads out the Leavens 
like a curtain.' (Psalm civ. 2.) Of 
the tabfrnacle it is said, ' And the 
veil shaUdivide;' (Kxodus|xxvi. 33;) 
and at the creation it is said, ' Let 
there he a firmament, and it sliall 
divide.' (Genesis i. 6.) Of the taher> 
nach^. it is said, '.-Vnd thou shalt make 
a laver of copper, and ahalt pwt 
water therein;' (Hxodu* xxx. Id;) 
and at the creation it is said, * Let 
tlie waters be gathered.' (iienesis 
i. 9.) Of the tabernacle it ia said, 
'Thou slialt make a candlestick for 
lights;' (Kxodue xxv. 41.) and at 
the creation it is said, ' Let there 
be liglita in the firmament.' (Gene- 
sis i. 14.1 Of tlie tabernacle it ia 
said, ' The Cherubim, or winged 
beingit, shall spread tlicir wings ; ' 
(Cxodiis xxv. 20;) and at the crea- 
tion it is said, ' And birds that wing 
their flight above the earth.' (Genesis 
i. 20.) Of tlie tabernacle it is said, 
'And do thou bring npar unto ihee;' 
(Exodus xxviii. I ; ) and at the crea- 
tion it is said, ' And he brought her ■ 
to Adam.' (tJenesis ii. 22.) Of the 
tabernacle it ia said, ' Tiius all 
the work of the tabernacle was 
finished ; ' (Exodus x1. 32 ; ) and at 
the creation it is said, 'Thus the 
heavens and the earth were finished.' 
(Cienesia ii. 1.) Of the tabernacle it 
is said, ' And Moaca blessed them ; ■ 
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(Exodus xxxi.v. 43 ; ) and of the 
creation it is said, 'And God blessed 
the seventh day.' (Genesis ii. 3.) 
Of the tabernacle it is said, ' And he 
sanctified it and all its vessels ; ' 
(Leviticus viii. 10; ) and at the crea- 
tion it is said, 'And he sanctified it, 
because he rested on it from all his 
work.' (Genesis ii. 3.) Therefore it 
is said in E.\udus xxxv. 2, ' Si.x days 
shall work be done ; but on the 
seventh there shall be to you an holy 
day, a Sabbath of rest to the Lord ; ' 
and. ill the fifth verse of the same 
chapter, ' Take ye from among you 
an ofTtiring, &e.' " 

Another equally Btriking passajfe 
we find in the Talmud : (Trea- 
tise, BrocAo/A, fol. 59 ; ) "R Judah 
said, in the name of Rab, Bezaleel * 
kneiv how to combine tlie letters 
through which heaven and earth 
were created ; + for of him it is said, 
' I have filled him with the Spirit of 
God in wisdom and in understand- 
ing.' (UxofUii XXX. 3.) And of the 
creation it is said, ' Tbe Lord by 



wiijdom haB founded the earth; by 
understanding hath he establiabed the 
heavens.' (Proverbs iii. 19.) Among 
the many instances adduced by the 
Rabbinical writers, to prove the ana- 
logy between creation and the taber- 
nacle, we cite but one more; namely, 
the tabernacle was erected by free 
oSeringBj as it is said, "Everyman 
and woman whose heart made them 
willing to bring.' (Exodus xx.tv. 
23.) In this, too, it resembles 
creation, which was the ! free and 
Bpontaneous act of the Divine will. 
This connection between creation 
and the Tabernacle, occasioned all 
each labours to be prohibited as had 
been required at the erection of the 
latter; because these are considered, 
more than any others, to have a di- 
rect relation to those which led to 
the institution of the Sabbath. From 
these labours all Jews, without any 
exception, are alike bound to abstain ; 
and death is the punishment which 
the law of JMoses denounces and in- 
flicts on the transgressor. 



(To be continued.) 



JURISPRUDENCE OF THE HEBRI<rV\'S. 

Eben Hangezer ! "bock op assistance." 

Containinij Conjugal Laws. 



It ia the duty of every man to take 
a wife, in order to be fruitful and 
multiply, in obedience to the Divine 
command ; " And God blessed them, 
and said unto ihem. Be fruitful and 
multiply and till the earth." (Gen. i. 
28.) He that obeys not this com- 
mand is as if he were guilty of blood- 
shed; as he docs not contribute to 
increase mankind, that is made in 
the image of God. 

Appendix. — He that does not en- 
ter into the state of wedlock remains 
unblessed, has no share'in tlie whole 
law, and is not called a perfect man ; 
but, when he gets married, his sins 
are remitted, as it is said, " He 
that gainetha wife gains a real good, 
and id favoured with grace from the 
Lord." (Prov. Jtviii. 22.) 

• The BOB of Uri, t'.ie uon of Hur, of the 
triW of Judah, tlie chivl artiGrtT at tin? 
enicliou of till' tnlieniuoK". 

tTluB, aiiionj! | mftiiy utlier striking 
places, uonlimis ■whut we esltt iu oar Intro- 



No M'oraan can be considered as 
the wife of a man, e.vcept she be 
lawfully betrothed to her husband. 
But if a man and woman cohabit to- 
gether witlioHt legal espousal, the 
law compels them either to separate, 
or to enter into legal ivedJock. 

As soon as a woman ia betrothed 
to a man she becomes his wife, ia 
interdicted to any other man, and 
cannot contract a fresh marriage 
without being legally divorced. 

According to the law of flloses, 
the legal act which constitutes be- 
trothing is three-fold. I. By gift; 
2. By written contract. 3. By con- 
summation. But our Rabbles, with- 
out setting aside the legality of the 
last, have prohibited it, in order to 
prevent impropriety of conduct. 

ilnctitm to Cabbala, (page IB,) that the 
Talniuiiitf Ralihics witc Baitisiiuti'il with 
that gc"ienci", a.n tht>su words ciiu have no 
other but n CabbullHtic sense. 
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1. The bttrotking bj/ Gift it u fol- 
lows: — 

I If a man, in the presence of two 
witnesaeii, ^ve« to a woman a pru- 
tak, or "com," orlthejvalueofacoin, 
and aaith unto her, " Thou a.r\.\mekii. 
deshetk, or ' sanctified unto me,' " 
(the phrase (tenerally employed to 
express betrothinf^, and understood 
ai convening that meaning,) "hy vir- 
tue of this coin accordinf; to the law 
of Mosea and of Inrael ;" and if she 
consent to receive the gift, it consti- 
tutes a legal betrothing. If, instead 
of using the word mekudeshtth, 
" sanctified," he has used any other, 
sue It as, '* Thou art wedded, or mar- 
ried, or betrothed unto me," or any 
other, which, according to the lan- 
guage of (he coiiDtry, distinctly con- 
veys his meaning, so that she has 
understood him, and consents to re- 
ceive'the gift, it is nilegal hetrolhing. 

If he has said, " Thou art sancti- 
fied," but has omitted the words, 
"unto rae," the betrothing is void. 

Appendix. — Some are of opinion, 
however, that this omission is imma- 
terial, and docs not annul the le- 
gality of the betrothing. 

But if he says to her, " Thou shall 
take ine aa thy master, or thy bride- 
groom, or thy husband ; " the be- 
trothing is void ; for, according to 
the law, it is the huahand who 
takes a wife, not the wife who takes 
a husband. 

If a man gives a woman a gift, 
and she receives it, saying, "' 1 melc- 
adesli, or ' sanctify,' myself to thee," 
it is a legal betrothing, if there has 
been any previous [irii])0sal of matri- 
mony between them ; but if not, the 
legality is doubtful. But if the man 
replies, " I consent," it is a legal be- 
trothing, though no previous proposal 
has been made. 

The value of the gift must not be 
less than the weight of half a barley- 
corn in pure silver. 

If a man betroths a woman, he 
must place the kedushin, " that with 
which be betroths ber," (cither gift 
or contract,) in her hand. But if 
she consents that be should throw it 
into her lap, or into an inclosure or 
field belonging to her, and is agree- 
able to receive the gift or contract 
thus thrown, it is a legal act of be- 
trothing. 



But if the woman be in a honse, 
or an inclosure, or field belonging; to 
him, he is bound to place xhe kedushin 
in her hand or on her lap, aa other- 
wise the act is void. 

If they are in a place the joint pro- 
perty of both, and he has, with her 
consent, thrown her the keduakin, 
and she has not caught it either in 
her hand or on her lap, the legality 
of the act ii doubtful. 

If they are in a public place, or in 
a place belonging to a tnirtl party, 
and he throws her the kedushin in 
such a manner that it falls more 
wiibin his reach than hers, tlie be- 
trothing is void ; but if it fall 
equi-disiant, the legahty of the act is 
doubtful. 

2. The betrothing by Contract is as 
follows : — 

If a man writes on any substance 
with legible characters, " Thou art 
mehidexhelh, ' sanctified,' unto me by 
virtue of this contract, according to 
the law of Aloses and of Israel;" 
and hands it to her before witnesses, 
and she consents to receive it, know- 
ing its contents, it is a legal act of 
betrothing. 

Hia purpose in writing the contract 
must be to give'Jt to the woman to 
whom^e actually is mekadesh, or "be- 
trothed," as otherwise it ia void. So 
tbat,if he.hasjwritten thecontract|with 
the intention to give it to one woman, 
and afterwards gives it to^ another, 
the act becomes void. 

After the betrothing, the blessing 
of espousal must be pronounced over 
a goblet of wine. 

It is as follows : — 

" Dle^aed art thou, O Lord our 
God, who hast sanctified us with thy 
commands, and bast prohibited us to 
commit fornication ; but hast per- 
mitted us marriage by means of 
chiipak • and kedushin. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, who sanctifi- 
est thy people Israel." 

At the pronouncing of this blessing 
a minian f ought to be present. 

•Tim marriage is ei)nsideri><l ug com- 
plete RH aoou Ba bride and britlegroom arc 
nJonu imdur one vhiipah or rnof. It \a 
tLcrefi>ro CTistoiuaiy to jilacc ibcm alone 
nndiT a canopy whicli in ijgtiratlvely 
caU«) RDd considered tlie vhupah. 

\ jVlinian, "number," denotes bd as. 
Heiobty of ten adult Israelites, aud funns 
a lawfal congregation fur auy purpose. 
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A man may cause the act of be- 
trothing to be performed by a mes- 
senger who represents liim. 'I'he 
authorization is either in general 
terms, as, " Betroth a woman for 
me, that she may become my wife ; " 
or special, as, " Betroth such an one 
for me," &c. And in the act of 
betrothing the messenger says, 
" Thou art m^kudesketh unto such an 
one," &c. 

Appendix. — Although such be- 
trothing by a messenger or proxy iis 
legal, it is improper; particularly if 
a general authoriziition ia given to 
espouse any woman whom the 
principal may never have seen or 
known. ' 

The meaaeoger ia quatified to be a 
witness of the betrothing. 

No witnesses are requirei] to attest 
the appointment of tlie messenger; 
for if principal and messenger both 
assert the fact of his appointment 
before witnesses, this is a sufficient 
proof thereof. 

But if a woman appoints a mes- 
senger or proxy to receive the kedtt- 
shin for her, such appointment must 
be made in the presence of two wit- 
nesses. 

Appendix, — Some are of opinion, 
that the appointment of a messenger 
by the man must likewise be made 
before witnesses. 

Some'areof opinion, that if afather 
say to his son, " I intend to mekadesh 
such a woman to be thy wife ;" and 
the son remains silent, the father be- 
comes a legal messenger or proxy for 
his eon, whose silence is considered 
aa a consent to the father appointing 
himself as such. 

All men are trustworthy messen- 
gers, and qualified for such an ap- 
pointment, except one who ia deaf 
and dumb, an idiot, a minor, an 
idolater, or a bondman, 

Some maintain, that a messenger 
may legally delegate his trust, by re- 
mitting to another the keduskin, or 
contract, he is charged with. But if 
the principal did not give or name 
any fixed sum to his messenger as 
kcdiishin, or the value of kedushin, 
but simply said, " Mekadesh her unto 
me by as large a gift as thou mayest 
think proper," in that case the raes- 
Bcnger cannot delegate his trust. 
Others, however, are of opinion. 



that a messenger cannot iti any 
case appoint another to act in his 
stead. 

If a man send a letter, through 
one who is himself unqualified to be 
a messenger, to another whom he ap- 
points to act for him, some are of 
opinion that an appointment through 
such a medium is legal, whilst others 
declare it to be void. 

If a man say to his messenger, 
" Betroth unto me n wifij at such a 
place," and if the messenger shall 
go to any other place and there be- 
troth a woman, such act of hetroth- 
ing is void ; any departure from the 
precise letter of his trust which the 
messenger allows himself vitiates his 
authorization, as well as every thing 
which he may have done in the ex- 
ercise thereof: As, for instance, if 
the principal said, " Betroth unto 
me such a woman, conditionally, or 
unconditionally," and the messenger 
does the reverse. But if he aaya, 
" iia and betroth unto me such a 
woman, at such a place," and the 
messenger does betroth the aama 
woman, but in another place ; this 
does not vitiate the trust, as the par- 
ticular woman, and not the particu- 
lar place, was the real condition 
thereof. 

If a man says to his messenger, 
" Be mekadesh unto me a woman," 
without naming any one in particu- 
lar, and the ineasenger dies without 
his principal knowing whether he 
executed his mission, or with whom ; 
the presumption is, that his messen- 
ger has acquitted himself of his trust, 
and therefore he must not marry 
any woman that has female relatives 
within the forbidden degrees of con- 
sanguinity, as it is to be feared that 
his messenger may have betrothed 
him to one of them ; such degrees 
are mother, daughter, sister, &c. 

But if these relations were mar- 
ried at the time he appointed his 
messenger, he may marry the woman, 
although previous to this death of his 
messenger these relations were be- 
come either widows or divorced ; aR 
the betrothing, by the messenger, of 
a person who, at the time tlie trust 
was confided to him, was not in a 
condition to become betrothed, is 
void and illegal. But if the relations 
declare, that the messenger did not 
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betroth either of them, he may many 
the woman. 

If any one appoints a meMenger 
tobetroih unto him a certain woman, 
and in the intthm the principal has 
him!>elf espoused another woman 
within ihe forbidden degrees of con- 
sanguinity to her, without its being 
known, which betrothing vma the 
first in point of time, (for if the mes- 
aenger's betrothing be prior, the 
man's own betrothing is void,) both 
are unlawful to him, and neither of 
them can marry again until they arc 
legally divorced. 

A woman can appoint a messenger 
to receive the kediuhin ; in which 



case the words to be employed by 
her intended husband are. " Such 
an one who has sent thee, is me- 
kudeshelh unto me," &c. The trust 
to the woman's messenger is in every 
respect subject to the same laws and 
regulations as that of the man. 

One woman may act as messenger 
or proxy to another : But if the man 
says to this messenger during the 
ceremony of betrothing, " And thou 
likewise," she is actually and legally 
betrothed unto him. If both man 
and woman have each appointed 
their respective messengers, such 
betrothing by proxy is altogether 
unlawful. 



(,To be continued.) 

HI. METAPHYSICS AND PHHX)SOPHY OF THE RABUIES. 

Srpher Ikkarim : " nooK op piiinciplbs." 

(Contiiiu(dfrom piuje hj.) 



CHAPTEB XXIV, 

Having proceeded thus far in es- 
t.nblisliing what are the essential 
jirinciplcH inherent in the Divine 
laws, and laid down rules of evi- 
dence needful for our guidance, it 
behoves us, before we proceed any 
further, to solve a dDulit wliich af- 
fects every system of faith; namely, 
whether the jirofessor of any parti- 
cular creed is permitted, entitled, or 
in duty bound, to iuvustignte the 
law which he obeys, and the faith 
which he professes; and to examine 
if they ere true, and in every respect 
conformable to the essential priuci- 
ples of Divine laws or not ? And, 
in case this investigation be per- 
mitted, whether he is jusLifieU in 
choosing for himself such otlier sys- 
tern of laws and faith as, according 
to the resii]t of his researches, ap- 
pears, more closely than the one he 
professes, to npproYimrite lo these 
essential principles ? The imporlance 
of these questions becomts evident 
when we consider, tliat if the be- 
liever is in duty bound, or merely 
permitted, to investigate the pvinci- 
ples of his own faith, nnd to com- 
pare them with those of any other 
system, he cannot have that inti- 
mate and cnnipkte conviction which 
is the foundation of all faith, and is 
therefore not capable of receiving 
the reward due to faith ; the abso- 
lute condition of which is, that its 



impression on the soul mtist be per- 
fect, and not leave to any other pos- 
sible impression the power to gainsay 
or contradict it, or permit the idea 
to arise that any different system 
can possibly be true ; whereas the 
very investigation implies doubt. 
We go on to ask i If such investiga- 
tion be permitted, what would be 
the residt ^ Should his researches 
acquaint him with some other system 
nf faith which appears to him to 
possess a greater degree of truth 
than his own, is he in that case per- 
mitted to change ? Were we to as- 
sume that lie has that permission, 
the inevitable consequence M'ould 
be, that no believer could either be 
happy or sated. The instant faith 
becomes dependent on research, 
and is a matter of choice, reason 
dictates that such choice ought not 
to be one system out of tu>o, but one 
out of all. Consequently, if he has 
found some other system of faith 
which he considers as more entitled 
to credence than his own, and baa 
accordJpigly embraced it ; he cannot 
remain firm in the new faith he has 
thus chosen for himself; as the same 
permission to investigate, duly exer- 
cised, might make him acquainted 
with a third system preferable to the 
second; a fourth, better entitled to 
credibihly than the third ; and so 
on, in endless progression, until it 
would be impossible for any man to 
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become confirmed in bis faith before 
he has fairly and fully investigated 
every creed extant in the world ; 
from a!l of which lie is to choose one. 
And Lhoiif'h he may at any lime 
think his examinations and re^earche a 
have encora(ias3L'd every system of 
laws that' men place faith in as Di- 
vine, yet it is poasihle that, in some 
obscure corner of the globe, a reli- 
gion may be fouQtl, which, were ita 
tenets known to him, would com- 
mand ihis belief before all others. 
Thus it would be utterly impossible 
for any man to become confirmed, 
happy, and saved in bis faith, as 
that faith would be the rcsnlt of an 
examinaiion so vastly comprehensive 
that he could never be certain of 
having reached its limit. 

But if this result fiboiikl indnce 
xis to adopt the contrary principlCj 
and to say, that no professor of any 
system of faith is entitled or per- 
mitted to investigate or examine its 
principles ; one of two equally pre- 
posterous consequences must follow : 
Either that all systems of faith lead 
man to happiness here and felicity 
hereafter, so that none of them has 
any preference before others in re- 
warding its believers; whence the 
absurd fallacy resulfs that creeds, 
inculcating principles diametrically 
ojjposite, (each maintaining^ its own 
veracity, and aiiplying the term/alse 
to all others,) should alike po-sess 
the power of attaining ])erfection : — 
Oh, that amongst all conflicting sys- 
tems, only one ran he tnie, and lead 
to sulvation : And then the blasphem- 
ous fallacy resnlis, that the Dfity 
prevents man from attaining to ilie 
knowledge of what is the rijht; and 
that, ahhougb man is not permitted 
to examine, or even to doubt, the 
principles of his faith, and much 
less to deviate into or embrace any 
other, he is neveriheless to be de- 
prived of the reward due to hij firm 
and sincere belief in a system which 
at least has some resemblance to the 
one divinely inspired, No ; we say 
once more, " Far be it from Uod to 
act unjustly, or Omnipotence to do 
wrong." (..lob xx.xiv. 12.) 

Under whatever aspect we con- 
template tliese doubts, their solution 
appears equally difhcult. It is, how- 
ever, a task, the performance of 
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which it is our diity to attempt. We 
therefore say, If all religions systems 
at present h nown were mtk one ac- 
cord to accuse each other of im])0S- 
ture, and were every one of them 
to maintain that no other than itself 
was or ever had been Inie or derived 
from a Divine revelation ; then, in- 
deed, the difficulties of our task 
would be utterly insurmountable, — 
as, in the chaos of cnnfliciing o]'ir 
nions, there woidd be no basis or cer- 
tain point from which to proceed. 
But if all other systems of faith at 
present known to us, however much at 
variance on other points, iciVA ohcgc- 
corti confess, that one PABTicuuAa 
SYSTEM bad, at some time or othfr, 
been divinely reveale<l ; (although 
they deny its still continuing in force, 
and maintain that its validity was 
limited to a certain j'eriod, event, or 
purpose, and has subsequently been 
superseded ;) in that case, we say, 
that man cannot doulit, and is not 
permitted to call in question, that 
m which they all agree ; namely, 
the Divine oriyin of this one jtitriicu- 
lar system. And as he has thus a 
Buflicicnt basis, a certain and un- 
questionable truth, from whence to 
direct his inquirits, man is permitted 
to examine, whether the allegations 
of other systems as to the limited 
duration of this particular one, can 
have any force. Such examination 
must, however, be directed to the 
essential jirinciples of any second or 
third sy.stsnj, according to the Rules 
laid down for his guidance in the 
eleventh chapter of this our (ir.vt di- 
vision; and must likewise embrace 
the question, whether a system con- 
fessedly revealed by the Deity, can 
be intended for a limited time only ? 
and in that case what parts of it 
can i>o.9sibly he superseded or sub- 
ject to alteration i" Each believer is 
bound to submit the system of law, 
which he examines, to two distinct 
considerations ; 1. The laws ab- 
stractedly and intrinsically, accord- 
ing to their entielmeut'5 and prohibi- 
tioas : If they only teach to avoid 
wrong and f>ursue right, and t;» 
regulate the affairs of human soeitty, 
it behoves him to know that such 
are only natural laws of society and 
civilization, but not Divine. If, in 
addition to thus teaching to avoid 
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wbal is hanaanly wrong, nnd to pur- 
sue wlint i» humanly right, lUcy, 
moreover, are inleni upon instruct- 
ing n.an in true knovt-lcJ^e cunceru- 
ing fiod and the spiritiiBl worlil, anil 
U|iiin imparting wisdom, in order to 
iienetrate th« irutli in ull its l)car- 
jngg, and to conceive the uhitolutc 
unity and immateriahty nf (Jod, then 
they bear tlie innrks of Divine inspi- 
ration. 2. Tlie messenger who pro- 
mulgates them, and who asserts that 
the Divine revelation has been af- 
forded to him. And here is to be 
examined whether his doctrines arc 
original, or whether he has appro- 
priated them to himself from some 
other previous system. The charac- 
ter and ]ierfections of this messenger, 
his qualities and actions, are likewise 
to be considered; and particularly, 
whether his conduct correspond with 
his doctrines, if he denied himself of 
worldly enjoyments, and despised 
the allurcraenis of lu^its ; the indul- 
gence of which cannot )>osMihly be 
right, as the dictates of nature teach 
us to feel ashamed of it. 

Whatever skill or prudence may 
be brought to hear on such an ex- 
amination, it still remains possible 
to err ; as a wise teacher and ob- 
server of ethics may succeed in lay- 
ing down principles approximating 
to, or indeed closely resemblinj;, 
those of the Div'ine laws. If the 
question then arise, " How or by 
what means is the origin of sucli 
principk'M to be ascertained or dia- 
tingiiislied .'" we answer. The test 
is, whether such lan's, in ail their es- 
sential i>rinc)ples and branches, are 
in perfect and entire accordance with 
the three essential principles of the 
Divine laws, and the branches they 
necessarily involve, as enumerated 
in our fifteenth clm[)ter of this divi- 
sion ; whether they teach to avoid 
wrong ami pursue ri^jlit, and, more- 
over, are intent ii]ion instructing roan 
in the knowledge of truth, free from 
nil womanish and ailly fancies, and 
of all tenets that bear the evident 
impression of liuman fallacy. If 
they meet this test in every respect, 
tliey can lead man to perfection, 
and, as we said before, thuv bear the 
marks of a Divine origin, 'fo denote 
this twofold instruction by the law 
our Rabbles of bleaaed memory said 



in Torath CohantM," I^ore tby neigli. 
hour like thyself." R. Akiv'a said, 
"This is the great principle of the 
law." Uen Am baid, " This, tlie h 
book of the generation of man, is tb« H 
great principle of the law" Their 
meaning was, that the great prinri- 
ples of the law are twofold ; as it 
rompriies, 1. Laws teach in j^ the 
duties towards uur fellow-inen ; the 
essence of which is, " Lore thj 
neighlmur like thyself." 2. Lawi 
for perfecting the soul; the es«enc««^ 
of which is, "On the day thai CiodTl 
created man, in the likeness of God 
made he him," as set forth in the 
Book of the Generations of Man : 
(Gen. V. 1, 2;) and by which is de. 
noted, that, as the human spirit is 
in the likeness of the Deity, man 
must he careful not to debase it in 
himself or in any other, but must 
strive that it may continue such, by 
cleaving to the exalted Source from 
which it is derived. 

Tlie system of faith which can 
perfectly and in idl its parts bear the 
application of the obove lest, appears 
to bear the impression of Divinity { 
but, 38 it still remains possible, ia 
the manner we before stated, that a 
wise teacher and observer of ethics 
might succeed in borrowing and in- 
corporating alt these principles in 
his system, it is further necessary to 
investigate the mission of the mea- 
Bcnger, and whether its concomitant 
and accompanying circumstances are 
approved an perfectly and indisputa- 
bly true, according to the ctandard 
determined in uur eighteenth chapter. 

The system of laws which meets 
all these conditions t:i, beyond all 
doubl, of Divine origin ; but if it falls 
short of ihcra in any one respect, it 
is an imi)o,sture. It is such, though 
it assume the semblance of Divinity, 
by admitting the esscntiiii principles 
and their branches ; and fully stamps 
itself as such, when it departs from 
or denies all or any of them. 

CIIAPTEH XXV. 

It remains our duty to enter iato 
another investigation before we: can 
cloae this our first division, namely, 
whether the Divine Laws must abso- 
lutely be one and the same to all 
mankind, or may be various to dif- 
ferent men i It ajipears proper, at 
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£rBt sight, that these laws should be 
one ami the same to all mankind, as 
well on account of Him who affords, 
as of those who receive, the revela- 
tion ; for as He (blessed be He !) is 
essentially^ One in every respect, and 
has no more distinct relation to one 
man or to some men, than what he 
has to all others, whatever proceeds 
from hina must likewise' be uniform. 
And as those who receive are hut 
one, aa members of the same species, 
alike in their nature, the laws eman- 
ating from Him to lead them to per- 
fection ought essentially to be the 
same to all men. But, upon mature 
reflection, we are of opinion, that, 
although on account of tlie Di3~ 
PENSER of revelation there is an ab- 
solute necessity that what emanates 
from Him must be uniform and the 
same to the whole human species, 
yet, on. account of the KECEiveas, 
there is no such absolute necessity, 
hut that there may be a variation ; as 
it is well known that the natural 
dispositions of men differ, and that 
8uch difference results either from 
their birth, as an inheritance of their 
fathers, or from other, to us un- 
known, causes ; and is so great, 
that, in some instances, the disposi- 
tions of men are diametrically oppo- 
site. Thus, one man may naturally 
possess sufficient ferociousness to 
murder his infant offspring with his 
own hand ; whilst another is so ten- 
der-hearted that he is incapable of 
killing a mouse or a fly. I'liese dif- 
ferences may arise from the various 
dwellings of man, — mountains and 
plains, inland or maritime, — and 
from their respective air and cli- 
mate ; each of wliich, perhaps, ex- 
ercises its jieculiar influence. We 
see that in one country vegetables 
are of pleasant flavour, and consti- 
tute a wholeaome diet; whilst, in 
another country, the same vegeta- 
bles may be unwholesome, because 
the air is impure ; and, in a third, 
they have not the same pleasant fla- 
vour because it is humid. The ani- 
mate bt'ings to wiiose sustenance the 
vegetables contribute mny be sub- 
ject to the same influence; and 
thence may arise the surprising di- 
versity of national character, as 
we And some nations {^rifted with 
more solidity of judgment than 



others. In one, liveliness bordering 
on frivolity, in another, dulness ap- 
proaching to apathy, seems to be the 
gov^erning principle. The natural 
result of these different dispositions 
is, that the general idea of what is 
proper and improper roust, in like 
manner, be different, and that, con- 
seqaentty, each nation or society re- 
quires, and has, its own peculiar 
rules and regulations.* But as these 
variations exist only on the part of 
those to whom the Divine laws are 
directed, and not at all in Him by 
whom these laws are given, it follows 
that any variations there maybe in the 
Divine laws only regard these re- 
ceivers, — but not at all the tJiver : 
That is to say, variations may at 
one and the same time e.xist in parti- 
cular enactments, relating to what is 
proper or impro])er, according to the 
different dispositions of the receivers ; 
hut what relates to the Ciiver, namely, 
the true knowledge of Him and the 
essential principles of His laws, to- 
gether with the branches necessarily 
resulting from these principles, can- 
not and do not vary or ever undergo 
any alteration. Thus we find that 
the laws of the Noachidae, and the 
laws of Closes, although they_vary 
in some particulars, as we shall 
hereafter more fully detail, perfectly 
agree in whatever concerns the Divine 
Author of both, and were at the 
same time eijually obligatory and 
binding, — the law of Moses on the 
Israelites, and the law of the sons of 
Noah on all other nations of the 
earth. The difference between them 
arose, partly from what related to 
the land of Israel in particular, and 
partly from what related to the va- 
rieties of national dis|)oaition, of 
which we have already spoken. 
There can be no doubt that all the 
nations of the earth could and did 
attain to perfection and felicity, ac- 
cording to their degrees, by the uro- 
per observance of the Jaw of Noa- 
cbidae, such law being truly and un- 
questionably of Divine origin; and 
accordingly our Habbies said, " The 
righleuus among the nations have a 
portion in the life to come." 

" Tliese idoB-s of H. .JosBpli AUkj eeera 
to have fjCH'U ailopled by die President de 
Montesqaicti, aud funu tlio baiiig uf Lu 
celebrated work, De FEtprit <ks Loir. 
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All this fnlly proves, that two 
distinct systems of Di^rine lawa may, 
at one anci the same time, be in force 
with difl'ereiU nations ; but that, 
however distinct, tliey do not vary 
in their essential princijiles, which, 
on investigation, always correspond 
in every jiartictilar to the test we 
have already mentioned. But whe- 
ther it 1)B jioBsible that the Divine 
laws, so fara& they actually are such, 
may become altered or varitd in any 
one respect to the same nation, in 
the sarae land, ia what we propose, 
with the Divine [K'rinission, to in- 
vestigate ia our third Dinsion. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

FiiOM all that we have said in the 
preceding chapters it results, I. 
That the essential princijiles of the 
IHvine laws are three : — 1. The ex- 
istence of the Deity. 2. Revelation. 
3. Rewards and iMinishmenta j — and 
that, without these three essential 
principleti, it is impossible to con- 
ceive any Divine laws. Jl- That 
from these three essential and radi- 
cal principles spring forth certain 
necessary and coucoraitant branches, 
as the diflerent Ititids of the same 
genus; the ^connection of which 
branches, and the radical principles 
from which^they spring, is such, that 
they cannot subsist without each 
other. 111. That these branches, 
according to the united dictates of 
rea.son, invtstigalion, and the law of 
Moses, are, Of the JirsI princijile, (the 
existence of the Deity,) his unity, 
his immateriality, his perfection, and 
that Me Cblcssed 1)b He !) has no re- 
lation to time. 0/ Ike secaiid jirind- 
ple, Crevelation.) proiihecy, and the 
mission of the mesaenger. 0/ ike 
third priiiciiik, (rewards and punish- 
meuts,) the Divine omniscience and 
providence, and that rewards and 
punishments are both corporeal here 
and apiritnal hereafter. IV. That it 
is not proper to assume the law of 
Moses as one of thci-e essential and 
radical jirinciples, or as one of their 
branches ; because the principle that 
these divine laws are not subjected 
to change or alteration, is already 
comprised in the branch of the 
8i.cund principle, the mission of the 



messengpr. The coming of the AleB- 
siah.and the resurrection of the dead, 
are already coniprised in the third 
jirinciple, Rnrards and /lunishvieHts. 
V. That these are therefore articles 
of faith which it ia incumbent on 
every believer in the law of Moses 
to receive, but are not essential prin> 
ciples eiihrr to thi.s law in particular, 
or to the Divine laws generally. VI. 
Dut it is a principle peculiar and 
essential to the law of Moses, that 
the proper ob'iervance of any one 
of ifjf ccmmandments is sutfieifnt to 
lea'd man to a commensurate degree 
of perfection and the life to come ; 
as we have stated in our twenty-third 
cba|iter of tliis first division. VII. 
That no laws claiming to be Divine 
can l>e considered as such, if they re- 
ject or deny any one of the essential 
and radical principles, or of their 
branches. VIII. That the fidl num- 
ber of these is eleven; namely, 1. 
The existence of the Deity, 2. His 
unity. 3. His imraateiiality. 4. His 
perfection. 5. His independence of 
time. G. Revelation. 7- Prophecy 
8. Approval of the Messenger and his 
mission. 9- Divine omniscience. 
10. Providence. 11. Rewards and 
punishments, both corporeal and 
spiritual. As the liberty of choice 
is pre-supposed in every system of 
legislation, we do not consider it as 
peculiarly essential to the Divine 
lau's. 

This closes the first division of 
our Book or Pkiniii'le.?. Praise 
be to tioD, wliosK aid has hitherto 
Bupiiorted us ! Our intention was 
to close o\u" liibimrs, and proceed no 
furilier iu this uur work ; but, hav- 
ing been requested by dear and be- 
lieving; friends, searchers and lovers 
of trutb and wisdom, to demonstrate 
to them more fully, plainly, and dis- 
tinctly, these essential principles, 
tiicir branches, and whatever else to 
them appertains, we have consented 
to their request, and enlarged our 
work by the addition of three new 
divisions. 

In God alone ia all aid and as.-ist- 
ance. Blessed be His holy name 
above all praises and benedictions t 
x\men. 

END OF THE rUlST DIVISION. , 



(To be continued.) 
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IV. COMMENTARIES ON HOLY WRIT. 
(Continued from page 5Q.) 

"Iq the beginniug Ood created tlio heavens ywr? nm and tlie eartlt. And the earth 
wa* mil* ^'^'^' "liftpelwis and lieterogiineons 5 "pmi, aiiJ iWkniiiMi v^na on the »ur- 
ftice of (lie mrm deep. And tte mi Ruacli " of Eluhlm horore<I over tlie fare 
of unn the watetw. And God aaid. Let there he UK light : And there wag 
Ught." {Guuesla I. 1, 2.) 



Haarets,f " the earth." — According 
toAben Eira.tiris word denotes the 
element earth oaXy. But the gen- 
eral opinion is, that it comprises 
all the elementary materials; 
which is proved to be correct by 
the fact, that, at the commence- 
ment of creation, the elements 
were not orgaaized or sejmrated 
from each other. 'I'his was done, 
atid names Rssigncd to eacli of 
them, in a succeeding day. 

Tohu, " the shapeless matter." — The 
same word is tised to express a man 
being astonished or confounded. 

LTfoAa," heterogeneous." — This word 
is composed of two, bo-hu, " It 
is in himi" to denote that the 
gerra of the future developement 
was contained in the shapeless 
matter. 

C/(osAeeA,"anddarknes3." — Different 
opinions jjrevailrespeclmg the ori- 
gin of darkness. Some commenta- 
tors maintain it to he increate, as be- 
ing merely the absence ornejfalion 
of light : And they rest tlieir opi- 
nion on the root of the word 
which is 1tl?n, to deut/ or negate : 
as, " Thou hast not denied me 
thine only son." (Genesis .x.\iL. 16.) 
Others, on the contrary, maintain 
darkness to be created ; and sup- 
port their opinion hy these words 
of the Prophet : " 1 form the light, 
and create darkness." X (Isaiah 
xlv. 7-) The book Sohar, " Splen- 

• Wo give no tmnslution of i1il« woid, iu 
order to Icaro the roiiclur his chuice anbiaa- 
«ed between the opinions of difftTi-nt com- 
nientncom. 

t The old Hfbrew grammBiiatia »ay, 
that the root of the word tpw i» ip to ntn, 
nhicb ^enniB to hari> nu iiualog)' witli t}ie 
preKoat apitem of the earth 'a diurnal and 
Bimual movementa. 

t Darkni-sa nppeara to he Incrfly the 
alMience or negation of light, but oreatwl ; 
and therefore the exprossion of tlio projJiet 
U corrt'ct. Before creation^ there was no 
tjiuri-; whii'h, liowcrer unnljle we tuny be to 
nuderstand the fiict, it ia certain vrus ae- 



dour," maintains that the sub- 
stance of darkness is earth j § in 
proof of which it cites the word.f, 
" and darlfriesii shall cover his 
name." (Eceles. vi. 4.) According 
to some opinions, the i/arivie** men- 
tioned in Genesis is a parti- 
cular darkness, or thick cloud, 
which subsequenly guided the 
Israelites in the wilderness, and of 
which it is said, " He made dark- 
ness his secret abode." (Psalm 
.tviii. U.) Dy means of this parti- 
cular darkness they explain the 
passage in Genesis i.x. 13, 14 : "I 
have set my how in the cloud : 
And it shall come to pass, wlicn I 
bring a cloud over llie earth my 
bow shall be seen in the cloud;" not 
in the infei'ior clouds visible to the 
human eye, but in this celestial 
cloud, or darkness of the creation, 
which we find mentioned again in 
E.xodus xiii, 21 ; " And the Lord 
went before them in a jiillar o[ the 
cloud." And again: "Then the 
cluud covered the tent of the 
congregation."' (E.\odu8 .\i. 34.) 
"The cloud filled the house of 
the Lord, so that the priests could 
not stand to minister because of /Ae 
cloud." (1 Kings viii. 10, 11.) 
And in the vision of Eaekiel, i. 4, 
it is said, "And I looked, and, 
behold, a whirlwind came out of 
the north, and a great cloud." 
Tehom, "the deep." — This means, ac- 

ated. And afi li^ltl and dnrkuosH can only 
esiiit in spare, darlcnoNS appears to havo 
been cn-atud with it ; whfreaa light waa 
BnhBC<ineiitly called into existence. 

5 This opinion of tlie Sofiar ia nearly 
aeTentecn hundred years old, and has lately 
been revlrwl by the well-1alo^vn German. 
Conversations Lexicon, articlu Fin*- 
tfmuts ; and announced a« a new theory on 
the nature of dnrtuictiM, which ie maintniued 
to bo not merely a negaticio of light, liiit nn 
e^sentitil frabalancc called plaiu'tart/ liphf, 
in opposition \n svltir light, and (vhich urigea 
from tho ellorta of the earth to absorb into 
itself the ontagotuHt element, air. 
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cording to lotne commentatorR, the 
chaotic mixture of the elementary 
materials before their organiza- 
tifin. 
And (he Ruach — Many diflerent opi- 
nions are advanced respecting tlie 
meaning of this word. According 
to IHIaimonides, it is apphed to six 
difTerent signification*. 1. Air, 
in which sense it i« used here. 2. 
Wind, as, "The t-ast wmt/ broaght 
the locusts." (Exodus x. 13.) 3. 
Animation, as, " Life departs, 
but never returneth." 4, The 
immnrtal soul, ''Like the soul, 
returns to God." (EcclesiaateiJiii. 
7.) 5. The einitnationqfPropherif, 
as, " When the emanation rested 
on them, they prophf gied." (Num- 
bers xi. 26) 6. The Divine will, 
as, " Who has directed the will 
of (Jod?" (Isaiah .xl. 13.) Most 
of the other comraentaiors, how. 
ever, are dissatibfied with this ex- 
position of Maimoniilesj some 
even think it offensive; and all 
agree, that some of the significa- 
tions of the word Kuach are alto- 
gether omitted, whilst others are 
given which are not correct. The 
word has hut two principal signi- 
fications, Physical and Spiritual. 
To the first appertains animation, 
arising from the juices of the cor- 
poreal system ; air and wind are of 
the same class. I'he second is 
altogether apirituul. TIiuh, He 
from whom it emanates is not the 
emanation ; and, therefore, pro- 
phecy is styled " ingpiration." 
In the present instance, ritach 
cannot he physical, or signify air, 
as the elements were not then or- 
ganized, nor the air separated. Jts 
signiBcatton is, therefore, altogether 
flpiritual, and denotes the separate 
intelligences, including human soiih. 
Accordingly our Rabbies, of blessed 
memory, say, in Bereshith Rabbn, 
"The Ruach of Elohira ia the soul 
of Adam, the first man." Some of 
them add, " It la the boiiI of the 



Messiah." They name thcie two, 
because with Adam, the first perfec- 
tion of man commenced ; and in the 
Messiah it will hereafter become re- 
stored ; so that these two form the 
end and aim of creation. 
Hamaim, "the waters." — In this word 
are comprised the celestial waters. 
And as the spiritual ioteltigencea 
arc called Esh, " fire," the nobler 
materials of the astral world are 
called Maiim "water;" which 
two together form Shamaim " the 
heavens." Accordingly we find 
that the Creator gave the three 
divisions of creation three dis- 
tinct types. To the Superior he 
gave Esh, " fire ; " to the Centra), 
Maiim, "water," and to the Inferior 
Choshech, " earth or darkness." 
These three types the prophet 
enumerates, when he says, " Who 
hath measured the waters in the 
hollow of his hand, comprehended 
the dust of the earth in a measure, 
and directed the will of the Lord ? " 
(Faaiah xl. 12.) 
Or, "light." — Many are the opinions 
entertained respecting the signifi- 
cation of this word; and the 
cause of the manv and various 
dcfinitinnfl assigned to it is to be 
found in the fact, that the hea- 
venly luminaries were not created 
till the fourth day. Some Com- 
mentators say, Or means a lumi- 
nous essence created by the Deity 
and pervading all creation, out of 
which the celestial luminaries were 
formed. An opinion nearly simi- 
lar is ejtpressed in the Talmud : 
(Treatise Chayiga, folio 12 :) " The 
lights were created on the first 
day, but were not fixed in their 
spheres till the fourth." • 

* Tlif'so opinloM seem to coincide with, 
the resnlta of modem experienee. The 
celelirstcd Dr. HerscheD ftJvancea the opi- 
nion, founded on actnal olison-alion, that 
rJie nun is not In itaelf a laminoitB hody, 
hut \» aun-omided Ijy a vast titmoiipliere of 
light. 



(To he continued.) 
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I. SPIRIT OF THE JEWISH RELIGION. 

THE SABBATH. 

iCotttinued from page 71.) 



Having thus acquainted our read - 
en with tlie prohibitions* attendinp; 
the oliscrvancc of the Sahbath, we 
next proceed to consider its positive 
commands. These are^ " to hallow 
the Sabbath," "to sanctify it," "to 
keep it holy unto the Lord." 
Whilst all worldly labours and avo- 
cations are interdicted, the mind is 
to devote itii energieJi to the nuliler 
task of contemplation. The service 
of the tireat Founder of the Sah- 
bath ia the only occupation that 
l>efit3 a day to be kept holy unto the 
Lord. Accordingly, religion teaches 
the lisraelite, that he is, by means 
of certain external ohaervanees, to 
sanctify his inmost soul: It allows 
him the enjoyment of all lawful 
pleasures and delighta, such as better 
food and raiment than ordinary, and 
all such other joya as may produce 
in him the feeling of beatitude pro- 
per to the Sahbath. The great les- 
sons of his faith on every other day 
prescribe abstemiousnesij, and incul- 
cate conteinnt of worldly enjoy- 
ments, in order that the rotnd — free 
from the cloga with which the gross- 
ness (if earthly desires load it — may 
be able to elevate itself unto the 
contemplation of the Deity, and (f{ 
its own duties. IJut on the Sabbath, 
tlie t^ame faith varies its instruction, 
and teacheii him, by the liberal and 

• Aa we hBTp only spoken of the AbotA, 
or " prinripal ot'cupatiunM," and have not 
entcrwl into an exBininstion of the Tobtoth, 
" oflsprinps," or " branch occupatinna" de- 
rived from the former, it \a our duty to 
explniii to oiir readers that thti latter are so 
«jiim(>r(>iu«, that we could not, in thia jjUcp, 
find Bpaoo for thi'ir eiiuiiiuintiou, and WP 
■ball, therefore, treat of tliijin nader the 
head of Ji'KisPRi'DENrf:. 



pfratefiil enjoyment of those bless- 
inp.s which the Divine bounty has 
freely bestowwl on man, to eHect 
the same aim and purpose of exalt- 
ing the mind above all worldly cares, 
pursuits, and allurements, and to 
qualify it for the contemplation of 
the Great Source of every good, 
with whom and in whom are cen- 
tered all our real joys ; that the 
partaking, thus, of (lis bountv, may 
lead to that state of beatitutle and 
tranquillity which alone is befitting 
the most sublime of all contempla- 
tions. The Sabbath is a type of the 
hfe to come t it is likewise called, 
" the day which is altogether Sab- 
bath," or repose: Its ohscrvanee 
must, therefore, become, as nearly 
as humanity permits, assimilated to 
that which it represents ; bo that it 
may convey to the soul a foretaste 
of that hajjpy state. It must not 
resemble the ordinary course of 
things in thia world, where the sen- 
tence, " la the siceat qf thy face shall 
thou eat thy brtad," imposes a tax 
on our wants as on our enjoy- 
ments. The Sabbath, on the contrary, 
must bo free from every care, and 
divested of every occupation ; no 
prtisent ill o'r future dread must dis- 
turb the soul's delight : i\nd as the 
connexion between body and soul is 
so very intimate, that pleasures, in 
order to be perfect, must be shared 
by both, man is directpd to enjoy 
himself freely, Imt devoutly. This, 
then, is the great distinction of the 
Sabbath; other days are passed in 
the continual struggle between pas- 
sions and duty, — the former PtTi\'irg 
tu gratify tlitir limgirigs, the lalttr 
comhaling to restrain them : But, on 
the Sabbath, this 8truj.'gle is tocease; 
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the mind qniescent, like the blessed 
in heaven, i» to enjoy perfect felicity, 
unalloyed hytliediscanl of contending 
feelings; because kbi.igion, on that 
day, steps in na mediator, and com- 
binea duty with gratification, in the 
command. " Thou shall appoint the 
Sabbath for enjoyment." And, as 
thus to enjov.— solely out of grati- 
tude to the "Divine bounty, and in 
honour of the .Supreme Founder of 
the Sabbath, free from every admix- 
ture of luxurious desire, or giuful 
sensuality — requires a far greater 
and more complete mastery of the 
passions than even perfect absti- 
nence, the rewards proflered by reli- 
gion are commensurate with the dis- 
cipline to which he subjects himself. 
In this sense the Talmud says, 
(Treatise, Sabbath, fol, I I'i.) " R. 
Jochanan said, in the name of R. 
Jose, To him who delights in the 
Sabbath is given a bnundlesi re- 
ward ; for thus saith the Prophet, 
'Then shalt thou deUght thyself in 
the Lord. lie shall make thee ride 
on the high places of the earth, and 
feed thee with the inheritance of 
Jacob thy father.' Clsaiah Iviii. 14.) 
The Prophet sajs not the inherit- 
ance of Abraham ; for to him is only 
said, ^-frwe and walk through the 
hnd : (Genesis siii. 17;) nor yet 
the inheritance of Isaac, although to 
him is said, I will give unto thy seed 
all these lands; (Genesis sxv, 14;) 
but the inheritance of Jacob, to 
whom it is said. Thou shalt extend 
thyself with might la the west and to 
the east, to the north and to the 
south' " Thus he who properly 
observes the Sabbath is compared to 
Jacob, who is called Crn w». "a 
perfect man,"* free from the strug- 
gles of the passions, whose desires 
are completely incorporated in his 
duty, and, like that, devoted to his 
God. 

Accordingly, the Talmud further 
■ys, (Treatise, Sabliath, fol. IIS, 
page 2,) *' R. Judah saith. Rah 
said. Whosoever delights in the Sab- 
bath has the desires of his heart 
granted to him; as it is written,' De- 
light thyself in the Lord and he 
will grant thee the desires of thy 
heart.' (Psalm ixivii. 4.) We should 
not have known what this Delight 

* Gen. sxT. 37- 



thyself means, had not the Prophet 
directed us by saying, ' Thou sbalt 
call the Sabbath a delight.' Cl*aiab 
Iviii. Vi)" This teaches us, that 
whosoever devotes himself to the 
proper obser^-ance of the Sabbath is 
rewarded, not by such of his desires 
only being granted as are conducive 
to bis good, but by having all his 
desires granted, because they are all 
pure, incorporated in bis duty, and 
cannot, therefore, be othtrwisc than 
conducive to his good. 

Thus the proper observance of the 
Sabbath seems to require particular 
piety and jnirity of heart ; and, bc 
cordingly, the most eminent of our 
nation devoted their be.st energies to 
that observance. They considered 
it a peculiar boon bestowed on the 
Israelites ; that, as they are distin- 
guished amidst the nations of the 
earth by their unfortunate exile and 
sufferings, they have received, in 
the observance of the Sabbath, and 
in the feelings of beatitude that 
accompany it, a com|)cnsation for all 
these suflerings. Id this sense the 
Talmud say.s, (Treatise, Sabbath, 
fol. 10, page 2,) " To know that I 
the Lrird sanctify you. (Exodus 
sxxi. 13.) The Holy One (blessed 
be He ! ) said to Moses, ' I have a 
precious gift in my treasury, ita 
name is Sabbath; I intend to bestow 
it on the Isrealites : Go and acquaint 
them with my intenli<m.' '' 'JTie 
meaning is, that the Sabbath was 
granted to the Israelites as a distin- 
guished mark of Divine favour, the 
obser\-ance of which is, indeed, 
precious, and aflbrds happiness 
here, and a reward hereafter ; 
and that, whilst every other com- 
mand secures a reward to its ob- 
servers, the verv observance of the 
Sabbath, that ciioice gift out of the 
Divine trea.<ury, is in itself a reward. 
And truly the Sabbath is at once an 
observance and a reward, and af- 
fords to the believer a real foretaste 
of future happiness. No efibrts 
desecrate the sanctity of the day j no 
care interrupts its blissful tranqail- 
lity ; but the faithful enjov the fruits 
of their past labours. " ^ake what 
ye wish to bake, cook what ye wi»h 
to cook," is the command of Alosea 
respecting the Sabbath ; ( Exodus 
xvi. 23.;) and it applies equaUy to 
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that future state of which the Sah- 

bath id tlie type. Close tliy [ire[japa- 
tions on the Sabbath-cve, that rest 
may be tbine on tlie Sabbalh. LL-se 
thy stay in this world properly, and 
the reward will be thine in a future 
state. No believing Jew feels the 
pangs of poverty on the Sabbatli- 
day. Happy, because his religion 
teaches hiin to be so, be envies not 
the great ones of the earth. Although 
throughout the week jienury aiTd 
want are his portion, and his unre- 
mitting toil barely afForda him the 
necessary sustenance ; although ab- 
atcmiousness presides sit his scanty 
meal, and the faint glimmer of the 
solitary taper scarce pierces ihruugh 
the obscurity of his dwelling ; al- 
though, to the last working hour 
of the vSabbath-ere, bis frame bends 
beneath the fatigues of his toil ; yet 
abstinence ami labour, penury and 
weariness, have not been encountered 
in vain ; they were endured, in or- 
der the better to provide for "the 
Sabbath of the Lord ; " they enhance 
the hallowed enjoyments of that 
day: And though prudence and 
economy should oppose their veto 
to any departure from his usual 
homely frugality, the bountiful }ira. 
vidence of bis (rod is present to his 
mind, and whispers cheerfulness and 
confidence to bis heart, whilst he 
lirovides lekcibod Sabbafk, " in ho- 
nour of the Sabbath-day." 

The toils of the week are ended. 
With his abkitions, the last riinains 
of iirofaiio care are washed away. 
Dressed in his best attire, he sits 
down and prepares his mind far the 
sanctity of the coming Sabbath, by 
reading that part of Holy Writ 
which the custom of his fathers 
has apportioned to each succeeding 
week. Nightfall approaches as he 
closes the sacred volume ; and he 
hastens to the Synagogue, there to 
join a congregation whose hearts 
and minds are, hke his own, filled 
with gratitude and love. Ilia voice 
rebounds amidst the cheerful choir, 
who, with the sacred songs of the 
Piophet-King, and solemn hyuiiis 
of depnrled saints, hail the coming 
of tl(e Bkide, * llic .Sabbath, Lha 
plighted troth between the Lord and 



' Vide page 68. 



hia people. When Iho heartfelt ser- 
vice is concluded, the joyous greet- 
ing, and the wish of a happy .Sab- 
bath have been exchanged between 
him and his brethren, he returns 
cheerfully to his (no longer gloomy) 
home. There the faithful partner 
of his griefs and joys has plied her 
domestic care. Clean and cheerful 
is his room. The table, decked with 
its cover of spotless white, is ready; 
the herchvik," blessed bread," beneath 
its double envelope recalls the mira- 
culous manna, with which the Ueity 
fed Israel during furiy years of wan- 
dering in the desert. A blaze of 
lights, consecrated by the fervent 
invocation of the pious niatron,t sheds 
its genial influence round the apart- 
ment. Every thing is ready to greet 
the happy master of this happy 
dwelling. Ho comes, his doors open 
to receive him. His children crowd 
around him, clean and wholesome, 
to receive that Messing which for 
countless generations no child ever 
failed to implore and to receive from 
its parents on the Sabbath-eve. The 
cheerful smile of the. mother greets 
him ; and when be, as he is com- 
manded, inquires if her Subb.ith- 
duties are observed, the conscious 
glance of her sparkling eye answers 
him more fully tlian her words, that 
her heart too rejoices in these duties, 
and hails the Sabbath, the festival of 
domestic tranquilhty and love. He 
bits down to his ijoard ; the goblet 
sparkles wuh the wine over which 
the consecrating blessing of tl:e tSub- 
bath is pronounced ; its institution 
ami the repose of the Creatorare cele- 
brated. The blessed bread is divided, 
and a joyous meal awaits his appe- 
tite. Haply some wandering stran- 
ger is seated at his board, and 
makes him thankful to that God 

t It U the duty of tlie Ismelite to illn- 
miuu liis dwL'Uing oa tho SabbatU as mudi 
a» Lilt means pt>nnic, and at l^ast to Inim 
two light*. Tht'Se it is tl»e BpeciaJ obsprr- 
8ncv of I'very huusvwiff to coasecrati". The 
AUHtrinu Govemmont has known bow trj 
render tUis rclijriuuH eimtgm iivailaljlu tu Cnim 
cial jmrjitiaenj and hy luuiling die Sjiililiutli- 
llghtB iif tJie Jew with b Ire»vy tBS in Gal- 
licia, (AuKtrian Poland,) whpr* tlie Ji-wisU 
popnlatiun in uum{!rou:^, icraitiet) a cuiicide- 
raiilc' iinnnul revenue, nut iitilt*- a» liouuur- 
aWe to the Govemmeiit tljut rccfives, hs to 
the Jew who paja it. 
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whose bounty be is' sharing with hi« 
fellow-creatures.* How happy is lie ! 
'the very contrast between the ordi- 
nary appearance of his abode, and 
that which on this occasion it pre- 
sents, enhances his happiness. Po- 
verty seeniB banished. Smiling and 
cheerful is all around him. l^ights 
triumph over the usual gloom. Plenty 
has succeeded to penury. Enjoyment 
takes the place of abstinence; the 
hearth Htcams with faiR savoury fooil, 
fragrant^ with the perfume of that 
precious «pice, the Sabbath, whose 
sympathetic virtues are tinknown to 
all save to its observers. He ends 
his meal, anJ |ire])arcs, aniickt joy- 
ous songs of praise, to thank the 
Giver of nil good j and his heart' re. 
suonds lo Ills voice as he says, ''Thou 
•hall eat and be satiKfied, and shalt 
bless the Ltird ihy <iod ! " 

Ajjproacb, ye rich 1 who think that 
happiness can only be comjianion lo 
wealth, tbutostentatlon alone confers 
enjoymont : Ye, wlin, tutored in the 
school of presumption, make your 



faith subordinate to your reason ; who 
break the Sabbath, because your 
boasted wealth, your wide-apread 
commerce, your loans and securities, 
demand your care : — Approach the 
Inunble board of this, by you disre- 
garded, man ; and learn there that 
ihe happiness of wealth and of power 
is far eclipaed by that of religion. 
For what those impart ia adventi- 
tious, wlial this besto^v8 is real} 
those depend on circumstances and 
tluetiuitions, whilst this depends but 
on itsdf ; those are accompanied by 
care, embittered by anxiety, whilst 
this spreadi tranquillity around, and 
cheers the mind with peace. O, 
that ye would ajtproach and let your 
boasted reason profit by the lesson 
you here behold ! Then it would be 
impressed on your minds, that, 
wUilut wealth and power forsake you 
at the tomb, kei.ioion there receives 
you, and with its consoUng radiance 
illumines the road to another and a 
better world. 



(To be continued.) 

II, METAPHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE RABBIES 

Stphcr Ikkarim : " iiuoK or pbi.ncipleb. " 
(Continued frmn page 78.J 

DIVISION II. — CH/VPTEK I. 



It is an old subject of controversy 
between philosophers, whether the 
existence of anitiiale beings is acci- 
deiUal, or owing lo a <|uality pro- 
perly belonging lu iheni : liul the 
expfession, existence, which we ap- 
ply to the Deity, cannot possibly 
come under either of these deiiui- 
tiona. Jt cannot be accidental ; as 
HeCbles.sedbeHE!) is not susceptible 
of accidentSj an wc shall hereafter 
demonstrate, nor can it be any qua- 



essence alone, which is utterly hid- 
den from, and altogether incoijceiv- 
able lo, us. The desire to become 
acquainted with ihis essence, led to 
the prayer of our teacher, Moses, of 
Ijjesscd memory; when he said, 
"Shew mc, I beseech thee, thy 
glory r' (E.\odu8 xxxiii. 18. i) but 
the reply he received was, " Thou 
Canst not see my face : For man 
cannot heboid me and live : " which 
latter expression, as our Rabbies 
expounded, denotes that even the 
angelic beings, called the licing ottea. 



lity properly belonging to him, other w^"* surround the throne of glory, 

than his own esuence ; as, if it were cannot contemplate his essence ; 

such, the Divine Ueing would be whicfajtherefore, is known hut to bim- 

composed of essence and qvalitt/, self alone. Such being the case, 

which cannot be the case. Conse- ^^^, question may arise. How can 

quently, the term," existence," as ap- belief^ in the existence of the Deity 

plied to the Deity, does not denote ''*; ,™ade an essential principle of 



any other thing or quality than his 

* lIuMjitiiJity, n( aU thnes n sucred and 
lileuBlng rtnty ti. lUe IsmeWe, ia doubly BO 
on ilie SnbLaih uuj fco*t daj-B. 



Divine laws, when no one but him- 
self can conceive that existence ? 
Our answur is : That this existence 
of the Deity, on which the Divine 
laws are founded, and altogether 
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ilependent, may be conceived by 
means of tiie ditt'erent beings which 
emanate from Him, their great First 
Cause and Drigin ; and, from the 
perfection of these His works, man 
may, and is permitted to, form an 
opinion of the infinitely pfreater per- 
fection of the Deity, which, by any 
other means, would he alike un- 
utterable to the tongue of man as 
incomprehensible to his mind. In 
this sense, David says, " Bless the 
Lord, O my soul ! O Lord, my God, 
thou art exceedinff great : Tliou art 
clothed with raajealy and glory 1" 
(Paalmciv. 1.) Hia meaning is: Thou, 
O Lord my God, in thy essence and 
perfection art eo exceedingly great, 
that my mind cannot conceive thee. 
But the works which emanate from 
thee are the reflection of thy ma- 
je3ty and glory; and, as it were, 
the robe in winch thy incomprehen- 
' eible self is enveloped, and from 
them we know thy existence and 
perfection. In pursuance of this 
idea, David no longer attempts to 
speak of the Deity, hut begins to 
enumerate his works. Thua the pnr- 
fettion of the artist is known by his 
])roductiona j not only when he 
works in a noble material, but like- 
wise when in a baser one ; nor is he 
less to be admired when his master. 
ly skill bestows its impreasion on 
the commonest metal, than if the 
same art had been employed on 
gold. Such is likewise the opinion 
of Aristotle, in his work. Auhaal 
Hist., (lib. \i.,) where he blames the 
ancient sages who thought it be- 
neath their dignity to treat of such 
animate beings as spring from effer- 
vescence or putrefaction, but con- 
fined their researches and observa- 
tions to such only as are produced by 
other living animals, .Aristotle, on 
the contrary, maintains, and very 
justly, that these oHsprings of pu- 
trefaction possess the same claims 
on our attention as those of a nobler 
origin ; not on their own account 
certainly, but on account of the 
wondrous powers of the Deity, 
who railed them into existence as 
he did all his other creatures. 
Therefore, David, exprcs.?ing his 
iidiniration of the Divine works, 
says, " Thou coverest thyself with 
light as a garment." (Psalm civ. 2.) 



By this he intends to express the 
spiritual intelligences, which, in the 
language of Holy Writ, are called 
light or fire. "Thou spreadest the 
heavens like a curtain ! " This de- 
notes the astral world : And accord- 
ingly he enumerates the glorious 
and wonderful works of the starry 
sky, that are visible far above us, 
and the matchless order of nature, 
the chain of created beings, and of 
their preservation. David tbenjjro- 
ceeds to mention the lunar and pla- 
netary influences as extending to, 
and benefiting, the inferior creation, 
to which he next directs his atten- 
tion in the words, " O Lord, how 
manifold are thy works; in wisdom 
thou hast made them all : The earth 
is full of thy riches ! The great and 
wide sea, wherein are things creep- 
ing innumerable j both small and 
great animals. There go the ships ; 
there is that Leviathan, which thou, 
hast created to gambol therein. All 
these look up to thee that thou 
mayest grant their food in due sea- 
son. Thougiveat them! they gather. 
Thou openest thy hand j they are 
satisfied with good. Thou hidest 
thy countenance : they are terror- 
struck. Thou withdrawest their 
breath ; they cease to live, and re- 
turn to their dust. Thou sendest 
forth thy spirit ; they are created 
again, and thou renewest the face 
of the earth ! " (Psalm civ. 24—30,) 
Large or small, they are alike his 
works; share alike his bounty; 
his paternal providence extends to 
the reptile as to the Leviathan ; and 
even to those offsprings of putrefac- 
tion, which, as Aristotle says, hu- 
man pride once thought beneath its 
notice. This fulness of creation, 
the happiness assigned to each crea- 
ture, and the constant succession of 
the generations of each species, in- 
duced the sacred singer to exclaim, 
" The glory of God eodureth for ever. 
He rejoiceth in all his works !" (Psalm 
civ. 31.^ In the same sense our Rab- 
hies say in the Perek Shira,* " What 
do reptiles say? (in praise of the 
Deity) ' The glory of God endurelh 

• The Rabbies say that every crpnted beimi^ 
iiUurs itH htmiage to iu Crsatoi, and tlipy 
allpgorieally asgi>?n tp eacli n sern: (if Holy 
Wrii, analogous to its uatute and inEtiucts. 
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for ever. He rejoiceth in all hii 
works." The tn«anin^ of the Rab- 
bles is, when man sees these the 
meanest of animate beings, and re- 
flects on the wondroiiH powers of 
the Deity, — which are not more ex- 
erted in the creation of the hxii{e 
and sagacious elephant, than in the 
BCarce-viHible niajfffot. — he exclaims, 
"The glory of (Jod is fully and in- 
imitably displayed even in these; 
and tiiougb neither, as individuals 
nor ax a siiecies, their purpose is 
other than ephemeral, neverthe- 
less, even their short-lived e-vistence 
is not barren of inyts.'' Thus, then, 
we see thnt David, in an ode which 
opens with a solemn invocation to 
his soul to praise the Lord, at once 
gives up the attempt to define (lis 
existence abstractedly, and coniines 
himself to a recital of His won- 
drous works i as these only make 
known to us the Divine esiatence. 
And being thus known to «i», as 
fully as our powers of conception will 
permit, we say, in reply to the ques- 
tion .started at the beginning of this 
chapter, that it is on the strength of 
this knowledge, derived from the 
proper contemplation of the Divine 
works, that we can, and do, consider 
the e.tistence of the Deity as an 
essential principle of the Divine laws, 
although we are not acquainted 
with, and cannot conceive or define, 
the essence of that existence. 

CHAPTER II. 

All active workers or agents, that 
are known to us, belong to one of 
two classes: 1. They either work 
from innate and absolute necessity, 
without any volition of their own. 
Or, 2. They act according to their 
own will and intention. Of the first 
kind are the merely physical agents, 
sucli as tire which warms, or light 
which shines ; not according to any 
will or intention of its own, but from 
the innate necessity of exercising its 
agency whenever an object proper 
to that e.Yercise is e.ifposed to it, 
like fuel to fire; nor is it in the 
power of either to withhold or to 
alter the effects of its agency. 'I'his 
limitation it is, however, impossible 
to apply to Deity ; of whom it can- 
not be supposed tliat he acts from 
the constraint of inherent necessity. 



or otherwise than with free-will and 
intention. We must, consequentljr, 
assume that the Deity, like all other 
intellectual agents, acts freely and 
according to his own volition ; but 
this assumption has likewise its dif- 
ficulties — as the word will or voli- 
tion can only be applied to him who 
eflects a something at a certain time, 
which previously he had not the will 
to etlVct — and could not be called 
volition, if he never could alter hia 
will. Therefore he only can be con- 
sidiered as possessing volition who 
has the power to change his will ac- 
cording to the inducement which 
causEK him so to do : Whercaa it is 
impossible that absolute unity should 
be operating, and likewise operated 
on, by an imhicement. Of the Deity 
it cannot be said, that he is subject 
to a mutation of purpose, or to any 
inducement, external or internal, as 
otherwise he would be a composite 
of thiit by which he operates and 
that which operattx oit him. And as 
this cannot be assumed, the conse- 
quent conclusion is, that he does 
not operate according to will, as 
volition pre-supposes a change of 
purpose. Moreover, whoever wills 
a thing has a want of that thing, 
and desires at a certain time to have 
or to do that which previously he 
did not desire to have or to do. In 
like manner he who chooses one 
tiling out of two, because he gives 
it the preference, has a want of the 
object of bis clioice before he 
chooses. As thus we cannot main- 
tain, that the Deity acts either from 
inherent necessity or according 
to volition, the question still is. Of 
what kind is the agency or working 
which we ascribe to him .' We have 
somewhere met with the assertion. 
That the Deity (blessed be He !) 
works with will and intention j but 
that, nevertheless, volition and 
choice in him are not recent, but 
have been from all eternily ; so that, 
though creation took place at a cer- 
tain time, it was not in <'onsequence 
of any newly-arisen volition, hut in 
conformity to the eternal will of the 
Deity, and at such precise time as 
that will decreed. Some of our 
Rabbies appear to have entertained 
a similar opinion with respect to 
creation, when they say, " (Jod 
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jaaJe a com{)act with the works of 
creation. With the sea, that it was 
in after-timea to divide to permit the 
passage of the Israelites. With the 
fire, that it was not to consume Han- 
aniah, JVlishael, and Azariah," &c. 
By this it would appear that they 
intend to aay, it is iacorrcct to sup- 
pose that any miracle takes place in 
consequence of a will newly adopted 
by the Deity ; hut that it results [torn 
his general purpose, and the determi- 
natiionfromalleternitythatatacertain 
time such an ev^ent was to take place. 
But on mature reflection, we think 
such cannot have lieen the mean- 
ing of our Ribbies, for t]ist opinion 
cannot be sustained : The expression 
ettriial will is logically incorrect ; for 
whatever is eternal ia of inherent ne- 
cessity, absolute and unconditional, 
and no lonj^'er will or volition, which 
is freely adopted. The question, 
therefore, remains for us to decide : 
At the time when creation took place 
or any miracle waa effected, was it 
in the Divine jjower to have deferred 
either of these events or not ? If 
we assume that He then had this 
power, the expre.ssion eternal will at 
once becoraea void of meaning ; })e- 
cause hia not defcrriog^ it, was not 
owing to his will being eternal, but 
to the fact that, at the time, hia will 
was to do that wliich, had |hi8 will 
been difl'erent, he had it in his power 
not to do or defer. But if, on the 
contrary, we deny Ilim that power, 
then He no longer 'acts according to 
his own volition, but from an in- 
herent necessity ; because, had he 
actually been minded to defer this 
certain event, at the time itocciu'red, 
he could not. This would extend to 
all his works and wonders, which 
would be predetermined from all 
eternity, ami could neither he de- 
layed, altered, nor controlled. But 
if «uch were the case, man would be 
more perfect in bin sphere of opera- 
tion than the Deity is in his ; ai the 
free-will of the former gives him 
the ])owcr to do a thing or the con- 
trary ; for instance, to make a table 
black or white, as and when he likes; 
whereas the Deity would be limited 
to one certain course, according 
to the decree of hi* eternal will. 
Far be it from w.h to entertain 
any such idea. Omnipotence knows 



no limit, and is fettered by no re- 
straint. 

CHAPTER V. 

The definition of human will is, 
the arising, in the worker or agent, 
of a something which induces him 
to do what, previoua to the existence 
of the inducement, he had not the 
will to do. But those philosophers 
spoke most unworthily of the Deity, 
who, on the strength of that defini- 
tion, asserted it to he impassible that 
He, (blessed be Hb !) 'should act ac 
cording to will or intention. Such 
an assertion completely rejects all 
Divine laws; for if He acts not ac- 
cording to his own free-will, it is 
impossible that he should at any one 
time act more directly or decidedly 
than at all other times. This would 
learl us to believe in the eternity of 
matter and of the universe, ana to 
deny all the miracles in the Law of 
Moses. Prayers would avail nothing 
in the hour of need ; the practice of 
piety and penitence |would be with- 
out aim or object ; and whatei'er is 
commanded or recommended by the 
law, becomes worthless and super- 
fluous. But, in addition to these 
frightful consequences, such an ;is- 
sertion is contrary to the researches 
and dictates of reason : as innate 
impressions tell us that the Deity 
must be perfect, and therefore free 
from every thing derogatory to that 
perfection. Accordingly the Pro- 
phet says, " His eyes are too pure 
to see wrong ; he cannot behold 
evil." (Habak. i. 13.) It is impos- 
sible to ascribe to Him any im- 
perfection. But he that acts with- 
out vobtion is imperfect, as he 
is not a free agent. And though we 
say, " The Hre burns, the Ught illu- 
minates!, the sword kills," (as if they 
did it of their own accord,) such ex- 
pressions are only figures of speech ; 
for he only is in reality an agent who 
acts according to his own free-will, 
and to him only can the expres- 
sion " to act " be properly applied ; 
whereas the fire, the light, the 
sword, are not free agents, but obey 
the will of another who works in 
them, iind whose instruments they 
nre. This is illustrated by the Pro- 
phet when he says, "Woe! Asaur, 
rod of mine anger ! the staff in his 
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bftiid ii mine indignation. I will 
send him against a hypocritical peo- 
ple, and again»t the people of my 
wrath will I give him a charge," 
" Howheit he considers it not so ; 
neither does his heart think it ; but 
he saith. By the strength of my hand 
have I done it, and by ray wisdom, 
for I am prudent ! Miall the axe 
boast of itself against him that 
heweth therewith ? Should the saw 
magnify itself against him that useth 
it? " &c. (Isaiah v. 15.) The differ- 
ence here pointed out between the 
Deity and his rod the Assyrian, is 
that of the real agent and his instru- 
ment ; for, whatever acta not by its 
own will, is hut an instrument. Aiul, 
therefore, such an imputation upon 
the Deity ie bjaapheiny, because it 
degrades bin power below that of 
finite humanity ; as man h&s a 
power of free agency which the 
Deity, according to this hypothesis, 
baa not. Such sophisms cannot 
for an instant be entertained ; nor 
can the decided conclusion be any 
other than that He acts according to 
his own free-will and intention. 
Hut, in order to solve the diffictLJtiea 
of the preceding chapters, we pay : 
If his will and choice be like thnt of 
man ; namely, that volition in him 
la produced, as it is in man, by a 
change of purpose or desire ; such 
dilbculties would ajipear well-found- 
ed : But as his choice and will bear 
no relation whatever to that of man ; 
all difficulties raistd on the supposi- 
tion of their similarity, and all the 
conclusions thence deduced, are to- 
tally unfounded. His will is the result 
of His omniscience and of his 0]Tini- 
potence; and as these are infinite, and 
not like human science and potency, 
his u'ill is consequently not like ours. 
And as his omniscience and omnipo- 
tence are not indcpejident of ilis 
existence, hut essential to Him ; 
these, like His essence, are so 
completely hidden from and in- 
comprehensible to us, that, when we 
say, " He is omnicient,"our meaning 
merely is, that He is not ignorant of 
any thing; and when we speak of 
his volition, our meaning ia only 
that His actions do not result from 
absolute and inherent necessity. 
Thus all our definitions are negative; 
but we cannot conceive either His 



wisdom or Hit will, so as to arrive at 
any positive definition. And if the 
question thoidd still be persisted in, 
" How does He become induced to 
change His non- volition for volition?" 
we may retort, by asking another 
question: How comes His knowledge 
to alter from something which is not 
yet, to a something which actually 
IS?" As, for instance. He knows any 
particular man before he was born, 
and he knows him afterwards, dur- 
ing his actual existence. This would 
imply an altered state of knowledge 
corresponding to the transition from 
what is not yet to what actually is. 
There are no means of solving this, 
except by saying, that His know- 
ledge is not like unto uurs, which 
arises with and . from the events 
around us. For, should we not say 
this, we fall into the error of imput- 
ing to the Deity limited faculties, or 
of maintaining, that he does not 
know his creitturcs or the passing 
cvcntp. individually, but generally ; 
and that lie did not know Mnses. 
for instance, during his existence, 
better than before or after And 
were we to maintain that his know- 
ledge undergoes no change, we roust 
likewise maintain that He knows not 
things that are contrary to each 
other. But it is more consonant to 
reason to say, that His knowledge 
resembles His wisdom. And aji the 
latter is essential to Him, in like 
manner His knowledge is not inde- 
pendent of His e.xistcdce, but is part 
of His ea.sence, and as such completely 
bidden and inconceivable to us. 
Thus, His knowledge, His will, and 
His power are alike incompreliensi- 
ble ; we cannot define them ; nor 
do we know any thing respecting 
Him but that He acts, knows, if 
wise and perfect, in a most wonder 
ful manner. Therefore, knowing, 
as we do, that a free and perfect 
agent acts by volition, we say. He 
acts in like manner; and, though we 
have not the capacity to comprehend 
how or of what kind are Hia know- 
ledge and will, yet we do know the 
volition 18 not, with Him, the result 
of altered intentions, because this 
would be an imperfection. In this 
sense the Prophet says, *' For my 
thoughts are not aa your thoughts, 
nor your ways like unto mine. For 
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as the heavens are higher than the 
earth so are my ways higher than 
your ways, aaii my thoughts than 
yours. For as the rain cometh down 
and the snoiv from htaven, and re- 
turnethnot thither, but watereth the 
earth, and maketh it bring forth and 
hud, that it may give seed to the 
sower and bread to tlie cater ; eo 
shall my word be that (foeth forth 

tout of my mouth ; it shall not return 
unto uie void, but it shall accom- 
jilish that which I please, and it 
shall prosper whereto 1 send it." 
(Isaiah liii. 8 — 11.) The contem- 
porarieg of the Prophet said, " How is 
it possible tliat the Deity ahould 
decree any resolution, and after- 
wards be induced by human peni- 
tence to alter his will into non-voli- 
tion?" And they canoe to the 
conrlusion, that whatever happens 
IB the result of inherent necessity. 
The Prophet, therefore, says, "Do 
penance .'," For His ways are not 
like yours ; for as there ia no com- 
parison between the relative height 
of the heavens and that of the earth, 
so, likewise, there is none between 
Hia ways and yours. "As the rain 
Cometh down, and tlie snow, from 
heaven, and returneth not," so, like- 
wise, the word of God does notdevi- 
ate from its purpose ; and, .ilthough 
he permits penance to interpose with 
the doom pronounced, yet there is 
no change of intention. 

CHAPTCa IV. 

We have already e.xplained in our 
first division, that the law of Moses 
commences with the history of the 
creation, in order to teach us the 
existence of the Creator, as what is 
there said, and the process of crea- 
tion, from possilde into actual heinp;, 
is a proof of the existence of the 
agpnt by whom it was produced j 
and its being gradually called into 
being on six successive days, pro\'cs 
that it look place, according to plan 
and intention, at stated tiniea, in 
conformity to the decree of his wis- 
dom. And though he might have 
completed creation at once, he ne- 
vertheless employed a certain space 
of time for that purpose; which is 
an evident proof that he created with 
a parttcukr design. In this sense 
our Rabbies, of blessed meinory, 




said, (Treatise. Aboth, fol. 2,) "The 
world was created through ten say- 
ings of the Deity. Why was it not 
created by means of one command 
only .' 'I'o punish evil-doers who 
■ pervert the order of the world that 
was created hy these ten sayings, 
and to reward the righteous who 
confirm that order." Their mean- 
ing is, that, as the creation took place 
at successive times, and by means of 
successive commands, it is a proof 
that it was intentional ; and, there- 
fore, punishments may await the 
evil-doer, and rewards the righteous, 
which could not bo the ca.se if the 
world be not created according to 
the free-will and intention of (jod. 
This order of gradual creation, at 
successive times, likewise proves the 
naturalseniority which some creatures 
have before others ; ao that each 
was called into being in due time, to 
assign to it the place due to its na- 
ture in the universal scale of per- 
fection, and therefore it is said of 
each of them, " And God saw it was 
good." By this process of creation 
from possible into actual being, a 
rational proof of tiie existence of the 
Deity may be deduced in the follow- 
ing manner : We see objects capa- 
ble of existence proceeding into actu- 
al being i but this process absolutely 
requires an e.tternal influence to give 
it activity, for were such influence 
internal and no obstacle existing 
to impede the process, then these 
objects would not at any time have 
been in a state merely capable of ex- 
istence, but ivould alway.s have en- 
joyed actual being. Should we eay, 
that the influence was internal, but 
that some obstacle impeded the pro- 
cess which had to be removed ; In 
that case, whatever removed such 
obstacle is the actual cause of the 
process from capability of existence 
into actual being. And we go on to 
eay, this internal influence, which 
was the cause of possible existence 
and likewise of actual being, either 
was an obstacle in the way of its 
own operation; or the relation be- 
tween the producer and the produced 
was'defectivf, and, as soon as that 
dtfect was remedied, its power of 
production became active. But each 
of these hypothe.ses reipiireii the aid 
either of a remover of the obstacle 
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or of the curer of the defect ; nor ran 
we cease our researches until at last 
we arrive at the real and fundamen- 
tal Cause of all existence, in whom 
there is noihinp; merely capable of 
being, but every thing actually is. 
For if any thing in Him were merely 
capable of being, that would imply 
doubt, or a possibility of what may 
or may not be, which again would 
r€(juire an external influence to give 
[irevalence to one possibility above 
the other. And in that case this last 
intluenco would be that real and fun- 
damental ('ause of universal exist- 
ence, in whom there ii nothing 
merely capable of being, who can 
meet witli no obstacle, but *'ho-e 
■iniple will atcocnplishea all his 
purposes, which arc absolute ; and 
it would be wrong to suppose that 
first and fundamental Cause to be 
material, an aU matter has an exist- 
ence merely conditional or possible ; 
whereas the exi&tence of this First 
Cause is inherent, absolute, and un- 
conditional. It is likewise clear thnt 
He is essenlially distinct from all 
his productions. And this Being. — 
thus essentially distinct, within 
whom there is nothing dowblfiil or 
merely possible, but who promotes 
every thing from the mere capability 
of existence into actual being, — He 
it is whom we call God. (Blessed be 
He !) Frona these premises it is 
further proved that He is one ; as 
whatever is essentially nbsolute can- 
not have number applied to it ; for 
the producer muBt be one, .whilst 
every other number can he applied 
only to what is produced. The Be- 
ing, then, of whom we spealc, and 
in whom there is nothing merely 
possible. He is the absolute producer 
and not produced ; for, the existence 
of whatever is produced is condi- 
tional, and therefore merely possi- 
ble, as it depends on the act of an- 
other. It is moreover proved, that 
He is independent of time ; for were 
He thus dependent, his existence 
would merely be that of any given 
or certain period, and, consequently, 
conditional or possible. And lastly, 
it is ]iroved that He is perfect ; for 
if he were not so, he could not pro- 
duce that perfection which is observ- 
able ihrouifliout all his works, as it 
i-i said in Holy Writ, " The Rock ! 



whoso work ia perfect." (Deutero- 
nomy xxxii. 4.) This is the proof 
of the existence of the Deity, which 
reason deduces from the history of 
creation, as related in the law of 
Moses. 

CUAPTBR V. 

This essential principle, the ex- 
istence of the Deity, has, however, 
other and further reasonable proofs, 
which Kabenu Moses bar IViaimon 
adduces in the second volume of hi« 
work, More \ehochim, " the Guide 
of the Perplexed," which we here 
intend concisely to investigate, in 
order to point out to the attention 
of the searcher such of the proofs 
as are positive, and such others as 
ore questionable One of them rests 
on an axiom of Aristotle, namely : 
" If we find a something composed 
of two substances, and we likewise 
find one of these substances separ- 
ately, and not in a composite state, 
it is certain that we must likewise 
iind the other ui a similar state of 
separation ; for if their being com- 
posite in matter and form is abso. 
lutely requisite to ihi'ir existence, 
neither of them could be found in a 
separate state, and severed from the 
other. The separate existence of 
one of these substances is conse- 
quently a satisfactory proof, that 
composition is not indispensable to 
its existence ; and that if one of 
them can and does exist by itself, 
so must likewise the other. Thus, 
if we meet with a condiment com- 
posed of honey and vinegar, (sweet 
and sour,) and subsequently by any 
means we meet with one of these 
substances, say honey, by itself, xve 
are certain that we must likewise 
fitid the second, vinegar, by itself. 
Ergo, WE find things that impart 
and receive motion at the same time. 
We likewise find a something that 
receives motion, but does not im- 
part it : It is, therefore, a necessary 
consequence that there must like- 
be a some One who imparts motion, 
but does not receive it: .And this 
jfome One must be the great First 
Cause, But this proof ia not ten- 
able, as the conclusion does not ne- 
cessarily follow, because we find one 
of two composites by itself, that wo 
must likewise find the other in a 
similar state ; for wo find man a 
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being caraposed of animate nnil in- 
tellectual parts. We find other be- 
ings possessed of animate, but not 
of intellectual, parts ; but we can- 
not find beings who are intellectual 
but not animate, unless it should be 
maintained that angels are such. 
But though they are intellectual, and 
have nothing material, are not 
nourished, and are impalpable, (which 
three are the tokens of animation,) 
nevertheless, these angelic beings 
are animate. And, moreover, we 
can say, that though we find beingi 
composed of body and life, or veget- 
ables composed of stem and growth, 
we may find the body without life, 
or the stem without growth, but we 
cannot find life distinct from the 
body, or g-rowth distinct from the 
stem ; consequently, the axiom of 
Aristotle is not tenable or conclu- 
Bive. Accordingly, Mairaonides him- 
self did not rely on this as a suffi- 
cient proof of the e.tistence of the 
Deity, but adduced another which 
is truly incontrovertible, He says, 
"All beings are uoavoirlably subject 
to one of three cases : Either they are 
all not produced and not mortal, or all 
are produce.', and mortal, or a part of 
them are produced and mortal, and 
another jiart not." The evidence of 
our senses proves it to he untrue, 
that all beings arc un produced and 
immortal, aa we see many become 
produced and many others perish. 
The evidenca. of our reason proves 
that it cannot ho true that all beings 
are produced and mortal ; for if it is 
[lossible that all beings tan perish, 
it ma.y become possible Ibat all do 
perish, without leaving even tine to 
maintain e.xistence against non-ex- 
istence j which we are convinced 
cannot be the case. The necessary 
conseijuence, therefore, is, that there 
must be some Being not produced, 
or within the remotest degree of 
possible mortality, in order that He 
may maintain ^the continuation and 
existence of such beings as are pro- 
duced and perishable, against Qon- 
exiatcnce. The existcnca of this 
unproduced and imperishable Being 
must be absolute, not merely jjossi- 
ble and conditional ; and his being 
thus absolute is inherent, and there- 
fore he istiod, (blessed be He !) who 
givcth e.vistencc to all beings that 



are produced and mortal ; without 
Him there is nothing in existence, 
whilst He himself is neither pro- 
duced nor perishable. This laet 
proof adduced by AJaimonidcs ia 
])erfect and incontrovertible, and ia 
therein distinguished from the first 
proof which we adduced, that it 
does not, like it, demonstrate the 
existence of the Deity from his 
works only, but from his own es- 
sential being. It further proves 
that He is not material, for we have 
already demonstrated that His ex- 
istence ^19 inherent, absoltile, and 
unconditional; whereas all matter 
is composite, and, therefore, merely 
possible and conditional, — as the 
composition, which is the causa of 
its existence, is altogether dependent 
on the union of parts, and conse- 
quently on an oxtcrnal influence- 
It further proves the absolute unity 
of God ; as it is not possible there 
should 1)6 two being.'), having equally 
the same absolute existence without 
composition ; for there would be in 
each one that which consititutes ab- 
solute and inherent existence, and 
which alone is the cause that separ- 
ates Him from whatever is external 
to Hitn ; and as this cause of separa- 
tion would not e.tist between these 
two equal beings, the Deity [would 
Ijo composed of two parts, which, 
as we before demonstrated, cannot 
be possible. Aloreover, it proves 
that He is independent of time ; as 
whatever is dependent thereon is 
subject to alteration i to etlect which 
there must be an acting cau.'se ; 
whereas the Being, whose existence 
is inherent, absolute, and uncondi- 
tional, is not subject to any external 
cause, and cannotatoncebethea//erer 
and altered ; as, were such tlie case, 
there would be in Him two particles r 
1. Active, causing, and, 2. Passive, 
undergoing, the alterfition ; which 
again would render liiui composite; 
and that, as we repeatedly have 
stated, He cannot be. And, lastly, 
it is proved that he must be perfcLl, 
as otherwise he would require some 
aid to supply his deficiencies ; and 
as he would thus be dejiendent on an 
external influence, which, from that 
very dependence, is superior to bira. 
His existence would no longer be 
inherent, absolute, and uncondition- 
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al. These two proofii, deduced from 
His workii and from (lin onm enen- 
tial bciiig, are so HUl and satiafac* 

^Tb be continued.) 



tory. as not to permit any doubt to 
remain respecting the existence of 
the Deity. 



in. COMMENTAUIE.S ON HOLY WRIT. 

(Continued from page 80J 

■Itt Uic beginnln-f Clod created the iKinvpud pun nt\ unil tlic vutli. And the eanb 
was ^nai, inn, HbapeleM uid bi'terugeni-oiu ; "rem, and darknem was on tlie ssr- 
fiH-f iif tlip mm deep. And tUo rm KuBctt of Klolilm hov<>re<l over the 
i>f D'On ilie wuter». And Ood aald. Let thpTC be ^>J♦ ligbt ; And there 
light. Aud Gud raw tbe light tbnt h was good : And Qod divided the iigbl i 
lht> darknfi<i<. Aud OoA caUed tho light Pay, and the darknesa he caliud Niglj 
Aud U was uvculii^ mid it wan moruiug one (Ibj." (Ooioid* i. 1 — 6.) 

Some commentators, 'connecting filled the Tabernacle." And " the 



this light, with the darkness, of 
which we spoke before, say, that 
it is not the light which meets 
llie human eye, and which, however 
subtile, is physical; but they assert, 
that it sigiiifieii a peculiar and api. 
rituul li^liC, ivhich is often called 
fire, by the Prophets : as in the 
vision of l''z;ekiel. i. 4 : "A fire, in- 
folding itself, anil a radiance about 
it; " before which, when he saw it, 
lie prostrated himself. This is the 
fire before which Moses hid hia face. 
{E.\odus iii. -l.) This it was which 
shone on mount .Siniii, when " the 
Lord descended upon it in fire." 
(.E.vodus .\iv. 18.) This likewibe 
»hed its radiance on the face of 
Mosea. CE.\odus xxiv. 'J'K) This fire 
fonsumed Nadab and Abiliii, when 
there went out fire from before the 
Lord and devoured them : and they 
died bofore the Lord." (Leviticus x. 
2.) And it is the same " tire *' which 
" came out from the Jjord, and con- 
sumed upon the altar the burnt of- 
fering and the fat." (Leviticus i.\. 24.) 
This fire is likewise called " the 
glory of the Lord;" as, in E-xodus 
xi. 34 : " And the glory of the Lord 

Akedath Uzcftavk .- " 
BY ItABBI ISAAC 
And GjJ said — In the Treatise 
Aboth,{axp. 5,) we find*'ihe world was 
created by ten sayings of the Deity. 
Why was it not created by one sin- 
gle saying ? The answer is. It was 
created by ten sayings, in order that 
evil-doers may be punished wlio per- 
vert the order of (he world that was 
thus created, and to reward the 



glory of God,'' which is so freijuentlj 
mentioned as appearing at the tabe 
nacle, and which filled the tempM 
(1 King viii. 10,) is this same firel 
which likewise descended from he 
ven at the call uf Elijah on Mount 
Carmel, (2 Kings i. 1-15,) and of 
which Daniel speaks as " a fiei 
stream, which issued and came ford 
from liim." (vii. 10.) 

Tills superior light is tbe first 
emanation of the Deity ; aa ia stated 
in Schemoth Rahba, chapter xv : 
" iMoses wrote many things ob- 
Kcurely which David subsequently 
cxiJoiinded. Thus Mosea tells xis, 
tliat tbe light was .called into exia 
cnce after the creation of heaven 
and earth. ((Jenesis i, 1-3.) But 
David e.xpounds this -to us in the 
hundred and fourth Psaltn, verse 2 ; 
' He girds himself witli light as 
with a robe, and spreads the heavens 
aa a carjiet.' Thus light seems to have 
))receded heaven and earth. This is 
the superior light uf which ' God saw 
it was good ; ' and which is the light 
reserved for tlie righteous in the 
world to come." 
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BEN MOSES. (ABAMA.) 

righteous who confirm that order.! 
The meaning of the Medrash it 
" that each saying of the Deity, with' 
that part of creation which it called 
into existence, shows the gradual 
progress of that work ; and the 
{piestion therefore is. Why was that 
work not completed at once ? so 
that instead of being guiiled by the 
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order then laid down, whicli we call' 
jittiure, the tonliiiuation of the world 
might be equally wonderful as at its 
creation ; and if at any time some- 
thing beyond the ordinary suppliea 
of nature were re»iuired, either by 
the world generally, or any part 
thereof, it might at once be found 
without any other previous cause, 
except the instantaneous will of the 
Creator." Thus the general and 
constant order of universal govern- 
ment would be under the control 
of a better nature, or of a special 
and individual providence, such as 
protected the Israelitea during their 
forty years' wanderings in the desert, 
where their wants were supplied in a 
supernatural manner ; as it is said ; 
" Your clothes are not waxen old 
upon you, and your feet are not 
swelled : Ye have not eaten bread, 
neither have ye drunk wine or strong 
drink." ^Deut. xxix. 5, 6.) When 
they hungered, their food rained down 
from heaven ; when they thirsted, 
their drink sprung from out of the 
naked rock : the cloud of glory 
shaded them against the noontide 
heat of the burning desert : And 
thus a special providence watched 
over and supplied their wants. That 
which was possible to the Deity during 
a certain space of time and towards 
a particular people^ it is equally in 
Lis pow£r to bestow at all limes, and 
on all the nations of the earth. It 
is, therefore, not the want of power 
which induces the Deity to wthhold 
the continual e.vercise of this miracu- 
lous providence j but it is. the fact, 
that such exercise would put an end 
to merit and demerit, by depriving 
man's free-will of its scope and acti- 
vity, and, consequently, precluding 
him from deserving either the reward 
or the punishment of a future state ; 
which alone is, to man, the real end 
and aim of creation. If this super- 
natural supply were accidental, man 
would fall into the snares of Atheism ; 
for he would no longer see the rela- 
tion between cause and' effect, and 
would therefore eventually deny the 
existence of the great First Cause. 
Should, on the contrary, a special 
providence watch over tlie wants of 
every individual, be he righteous or 
wicked, (iod-fearing or not, so that 
each, without any distinction, would 



be supplied ^vith whatever he wants, 
then there would be no incentive to 
the practice of piety and virtue, as 
this universal equality would lead 
men to suppose, cither that the 
Deity makes no difference between 
the good and the bad ; or that He 
comprises all mankind in one general 
glance ; and this belief would induce 
them to give an unbridled play to 
their evil passions, aa .'they would 
say, " It is useless to serve <fod ; 
what 'avails it to observe his sta- 
tutes ? " Thus the Prophet said ; 
" O Lord, why hast thou made us 
to err from thy ways, and hardened 
our hearts against thy fear? " (Isaiah 
Ixiii. 17.) But if the special and 
miraculous providence of God be 
confined to the righteous only, so 
that their wants are supernaturally 
supplied} whilst his countenance is 
altogether withdrawn from the 
wicked ; live forced consequence 
woald be, that all would be righteous, 
but without any merit, as such right- 
eousness would flow from the desire 
to enjoy the supplier and happiness 
that the wicked are deprived of. 
Thus in every case, the rewards of 
therighteous and the punishments of 
the wicked would cease, and man 
would be as the Prophet says, " Thou 
hast made men like the fishes of the 
sea, like reptiles that have no ruler." 
(Habak. i. 14.) Xor would human 
reason then be employed in the 
effort to search into the existence of 
the Deity and to contemplate his 
perfections, by gradually ascending 
in the scale of creation until the 
mind rests on Him the great First 
Cause;! which contemplation and 
preparation enlighten the eye of 
the mentally blind, and "bestow on 
us the supreme happiness of which, 
in our present state, we are capable. 
But as [the creation of the world 
was the result of natural gradation, 
founded on the ten separate com- 
mands of Ciod, and in a succession 
of days, denoting the previous and 
the subsequent; and as all his works 
have respectively received the matter 
and form appropriate to their na- 
ture, so that one may result from 
another, and be alike cause and ef- 
fect; this aloue shows the justice 
of punishment to evil-doers, who per- 
ceive the wondrous order of nature 
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totkoa, ■■ itii«K 
Mtbrall tin tbatthelwad of t^ 
Lord ha* done it?" (JobxiL 9-) And 
from the ciramntanry of the coon* 
of natur« being laid down and fixed, 
man thonld t^ tniprraafd with the 
reflection, that, althoagfa aometimea 
good ia enjojred withoot merit, or 
evil endured without goilt, such ap- 
parent incongruity is not to be attri- 
mited to the Deity, but to the ordi- 
nary reculta of [the course of nat«ire. 
Such is the reasonini; of the wife 
Solomon, of blewed memory, when 
he layR, " Because sentence against 
an evil work is not executed speedily, 
therefore the heart of the sons of 
men is fully »et in them to do eril. 
Though a sinner do eril an hundred 
times, and his days be prolonged, 
yet surely I know that it shall be 
well with them that fear God, be- 
cause they fear before Him. But it 
shall not he well with the wicked; 
neither shall he prolong hia days, 
which are ax a shadow, because he 
fcareth not fiod." (Ecclesiastes viii. 
13.) His meaning is, that when the 
wicked prospers, and his jninieh- 
mcnt docs nut Biieeclily visit him, 
men may think, tnat his protracted 
welfare is the result of his wicked- 
ness ; and therefore 'they loo set 
thtir hearts on doing the like evil, 
in order tliat the like prosperity may 
fall to 'their share. Solomon, there- 
fore, cautions' mankind that «uch 
reasoning in erroneous ; tiiat lliough 
the evil-doer may escape hiitpuniiih- 
mcnt for a time, either through ex- 
treme caution, or because his sins 
have not ycl,ac<iuired their full mea- 
sure, so as to take place of the natu- 
ral'causes which, tiU then, occasioned 
and preserved his prosperity, never- 
theless his welfare is by no means 
the consequence or recom pence of 
liiH evil deeds. Hut with the righte- 
tniH the case is diifcrent : Their jiros- 
perily ib nut mert'ly owing to the na- 
tural cmirse of cvcntH, but is liktiwiKO 
an)iili.'d to thciu, uiid ri'inains with 
(iii'iii, bccnuac lliey fear ibe Lord ; 
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Iha pao a pc ilty vUch •eddamdy 
Adbtolpa VX. iftisMTO ttHawiJ 
Mt with has 
huetmmd. 
he Umn sot the Locd. Ac- 
coiAiglj thaarkkcd vhi 
aaddo aM refect that lepened 
nay fin tW nNaaiirr of tlscir i 
grtaaiOBi, aatil it takea place of tbe 
Batoral ranass. wfak^'.till then, hai 
oeeaaaonad and pccaciTed thair pcoa- 
parity, are doubly cnlpable. breauaa 
they perrcft that oraer of oeaOaoa 
which the ten aayings of the Deity 
laid down ; aod which, though they 
could perceive, they incUned not tbetr 
hearts to observe. But the rightcooa, 
whoae contemplations ascend up the 
Bcale of creation through all ita de- 
grees, until they confer and receive 
the Deity, obtain the reward due to 
their piety, in abstaining from tempo- 
poral and imaginary advantagea 
and enjoyments, although they know 
that their transgressions might not 
be visited with immediate punish- 
ment, [and that the ordinary conrse 
of nature may, for a time, extend its 
protection to them, as it does to the 
sinner. They, however, rely not on 
thisj precarious impunity, but have 
the fear of their Creator before their 
eyes, and obedience to His laws in 
their heart. If they suffer, and mis- 
fortunes befall them, they know that 
their adversity is not decreed as a 
punishment, but that it results from., 
the ordinary course of their naturei 
and that the measure of their merit! 
is not sufficiently full to take the 
place of the natural causes of their 
adversity. Thus is demonstrate 
the necessity of the gradual progrei 
of creation, and the consequent order' 
of nature. 

The 6ve verses in the first chapter 
of (ienesis, on which, hitherto, we 
liavc commented, give rise to th* 
following questions, and their su 
joined anawers. 

1. Why was light created befo 
the existence of any bein^js th 
stood in need of it, as the Holy One 
Cblessed be Hb! ) could not Himself 
require its use i 

2. Whyj is not the expression, 
" And it was so," applied to the 
creation of light, as it i^ to all 
other works of cicalioii .' 
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3. Why does Holy Writ first Bay, 
"God 'saw the light that it waa 
good," and afterwards, " God di- 
vided the liglit from the darlsnesa ? " 
Ought not this order to have been 
inverted, and the division have pre- 
ceded the exprcasion of the Divine 
approbation f 

4. Why says Holy Writ, " It was 
evening, it was morning, one day i " 
Ought not this order to have been 
inverted, as the sun was not yet cre- 
ated, and evening Bucceeds its set- 
ting f 

5. How can the expreasion, 
" Evening and morning, one day," 
be at all used hefore the creation of 
the sun, &s night and day are caused 
by its light, and no cotnputation of 
time could take place before ita 
existence ? 

6. WTiy is the expression here, 
"One day,"* and not "the first day," 
as is said of the second, third, and 
succeeding days ? 

The answers to these questions 
are as follow : — 

To the firsf. — There are two opi- 
nions respecting light: one, that it 
is spiritual ; and the other, that it is 
physical. According to the first 
opinion, this light is superior to all 
the rest of creation, not only in qua- 
lity, but likewise in time, as from it 
all other beings emanated. Accord- 
ing to the second opinion, the crea- 
tion of light properly takes place of 
all other works, being a decided 
creation of something out of nothiay j 
as darkness is but the negation or 
absence of light ; and, as darkness 
ruled the night, liglit was, according 
to the intention of the Creator, re- 
quired to rule the succeeding portion, 
day. 

To the semnd. — According to the 
opinion, that this light is spiritual, 
its terrestrial office was of short du- 
ration, and could not, therefore, be 
properly espressed by the words, 
p TTI, "and it was bo," as these 
denote it was confirmed and remain- 
ed. According to the opinion that 
light is physical, the words, " It was 

"The n-ndering of tlw utitiiorized ver- 
sion, " The evBDJDg tud t!it> momuip; were 
till' first ilay," (1ik>» not i-orrectly correspond 

(To be conliaued.) 




80," can only be applied to the 
formation of the matter created on 
the first day, but cannot be applied 
to the positive creation out of no- 
thing. 

To the third. — The separation be- 
tween light and shade or darkness 
was instantaneous, and followed the 
words, " Let there be light." ITie 
immediate illumination which per- 
vaded the universe was good ; but, 
in order to mark the distinction 
between night and day, light was 
conBned to one side of the globe, 
whilst shade prevailed on the 
other J and as these never join, but 
always alternate, they are called 
" divided." 

To the fourth. — As it was in the 
plan of the Creator, that the space 
of time He de^tignated sliould be 
equal to the dininal evolution, His 
wisdom assigned to darkness the 
portion subsequently called night ; 
and to light that Kubsequenlly 
called day : And evening is men- 
tioned first because darkness pre- 
ceded the creation of light. 

To the fflh. — The preceding an- 
swer likewise ap])lies to this ques- 
tion ; for, although the computation 
of time commenced with the creation 
of the sun, the Divine wisdom caused 
that uniformity to be observed which 
subsequently limited the duration 
of day and night to twenty-four 
hours. 

To the sixth. — Commentators say 
the word Jirst can only be used 
where there is a second to succeed ; 
but as the second day was not yet in 
existence, _^r*f could not be applied 
to its predecessor. This, however, 
does not seem to be a satiafactory 
answer, as there is no future to the 
Deity. But the words, " One dav," 
are used, in order to e.vpress that 
the computation of time was that of 
one diurnal evolution, and that 
evening and morning were equal to 
what subsequently waa called, one 
day : and not merely to denote its 
rank in the succession of days. 

v-ith tbe nriginal, na the word there aaedin, 
■nw, ",<iac," not i1ii»n, " llie first." 
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IV. MORALITY OF THE TALMUD. 

TRBATtSB, Sabbalh, Folio 148. 

R. Emezkr Ukith, " Repent oae eat> but ye shall be hungry 
•lay before thy death." His diaciples 
a»ked of him, " How can 



any man 
know the day of bis death?" Ilia 
answer was, " Be penitent to-day, aa 
to-tnprrow thou maj-csl die ; and if 
thou observe this, thy whole life 
ivill he such that when the day of 
reckoning cometh, thou wilt be pre. 
pared." And thu8 Solomon said in 
his Wisdom, " Let thy raiment at 
all times be pure and white, nor let 
ointment be wanting on thy head." 
(Cedes. ix. 8.) K. Jochannn ben Sachai 
explained this saying of Solomon in 
a pnrable : — A king invited his ser- 
vantfl to a feast, but did not name 
any precise time for their attendance. 
Those among them who were provi- 
dent dresseJ and ornamented ihem- 
selves, and stood in waiting at the 
palace gate: " Because," caid they, 
" the king's palace is not deficient of 
means for the speedy preparation of 
a feast." But those who were fool- 
ish said, " livery feast requires much 
preparation." They consecjuenlly 
went about their ordinary occupa- 
tions. Suddenly the summons was 
fivcn to appear before the king. 
'he provident were ushered in, and 
took their appointed places; but 
when the silly entered into the royal 
presence, their garmcntti were soiled, 
as they had no time to get jtroperly 
arrayed. The king rejuiceu lu see 
the former, and said, " Ye that are 
fit to sit at my table, partake of t!jy 
feast." But he reproached the 
latter, saying, " Ye that presume to 
come into my presence, all soiled 
and unadorned, ye may stand and 
look on." The son-in-law of R. 
Meir, and in his name, added : 
" How happy would the latter have 
been, were they at all admitted to 
the feast, though Ijut in the servile 
capacity of BttenduTits ! But it is 
not so. Both are invited ; but, 
whilst the former feast in abundance, 
the latter (starve in penury j an it is 
written : ' Behold, my eervants shall 



Behold, 
my servants shall drink, but ye shall 
be thirsty : Behold, my servaaU 
shall rejoice, hut ye shall be asham- 
ed : Behold, my servant* shall sing 
for joy of heart, but yc shall cry for 
sorrow of heart, and shall howl for 
vexation of spirit,' " (Isaiah \xv. 
13. U.) 

The moral which this parable in- 
culcates, — conveyed as it is in that 
simple unassumm;; style in which 
the Rabbies generally delivered their 
instruction, and which, from its very 
want of pretension, speaks more di- 
rectly to the heart than any fine 
figures of speech and rhetorical 
flowers possibly can do, — demands 
our attention on account of the im- 
portant diversity of opinion express- 
ed by 11. Jochanan hen Sachai and 
R. Alfir. The former saya, that, 
unless man properly prepares him- 
self here, by the practice of virtue, 
piety, and penitence, (which he 
calls, " being dressed, ornament, 
ed, and in waiting at the palace 
gate,") he is not capable of enjoying 
the rewards of a blissj^ui, heke- 
AFrKR; and that the punishment 
of his criminal negligence consists 
in that very incapacity, and in the 
shame and remorse which assail him 
when he iiehuldt! the bliss of which 
otliers enjoy a fulness, but from 
the participation of which he is ex- 
cluded. According to this opinioo, 
the punishment of the impenitent 
would be merely negative, and 
M'ould consist only of the incapacity 
to enjoy, and com^euuent exclusion 
from the rewards of the blessed. R, 
Meir, however, goes further, and 
tells us, thatj as the reward is posi. 
tive, the puni.shment is not less so: 
And he supports his opinion by a 
quotation so strong, so expressive 
and so apposite, that we fear to 
weaken the impression which it can- 
not fail to make on every reflecting 
min'5, by any attempt, on our part, 
at addition or explanation. 
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It is needless any further to conti- 
nue the description we have attempt- 
ed. The Israelite whose feelings 
are hallowed by the Sabbath, witlj 
its own beatitude and sanctity, needs 
not our faint sketch of its transcend- 
ent realities ; and to him who, un- 
fortunately, is a stranger lo such 
feelings, our delineation conveys no 
image. This is what the Talmud 
intends to express when it says, 
(Trestise, Snl/daih, fol. I19,)"CajHar 
inquired of H. Joshua, tlie son of 
Chanania, ' Wliy are your Sahbath- 
meats so fragrant?' lie answered, 
• We have a spice called Sabbath, 
which seasons them.' * (iive me 
some of that spice,' said Caesar. ' He 
only,' replied R.Joshua, "who ob- 
serves the Sabbath can enjoy its 
fragrance ; but to him that observes 
it not, it yields no odour.'" This 
answer appears inconsi.ftent, and not 
to meet the question { as, though 
Caesar did not observe the Sabbath, 
Le nevertheless discovered and en- 
joyed the fragrance of the Sabbath- 
meals. But it seema that the whole 
of this conversation is allegorical, 
and that the question asked by C:esar 
really was, " flow can you Jews 
imagine that your corporeal enjoy- 
ments on the .Sahbatli (which he calls 
meals) can heroine conducive to the 
nohler delight of the mind ? " (which 
he calls frugrance.) 'I'o which R. 
Joshua replies, " .Such is the pecu- 
liar influence of the Sabbath, that it 
affords to its observers a foretaste of 
a future state ; and thus ennobles 
those corporeal enjoyments, which, 
without a due recollection of the 
day and of its Founder, degenerate 
into mere gratification of the pas- 
sions." And when Ciesar requires 
that the process of feelings by which 
this is occasioned be e,\ylaincd or 



communicated to him, the Rahbi 
answers, " I cannot exjilain to him 
who observes not the Sabbath the 
felicity and deUght which it, when 
observed, imparts, and which are in- 
separable from it." 

As all these observances, and the 
delights they afford, are hut intended 
to prepare the mind for that which 
is the peculiar occupation of the 
Sabbath, namely, the contemplation 
of the Deity and of a future state, 
we must revert to the first institu- 
tion of the Sabbath, and the words 
made usi of in Gen. ii. i-3 : " ITius 
were completed the heavens, and the 
earth, and ail their hosts ; and God 
completed on the seventh day all 
his work which he had made, and 
he rested on the seventh day from 
all his work which he had made. 
And God blessed the seventh day, 
and sanctified the sarae^ for on that 
day he rested from all his work 
which God had created to continue 
working." The words by which 
Holy Writ expresses the institution 
and distinction of the Sabbath are 
D'ni'N -]-^:2'l, God blessed, and unpn, 
he sanctified, the seventh day." In 
order properly to understsind these 
two e.x-pressions, it is needful to de- 
fine the precipe meaning which the 
words bear, and which we find to be 
twofold, 1. The verb "112, to bless, 
WD find used in Holy Writ when it 
is intended to convey the kind wish 
that the welfare of any ony may be 
such as the speaker desires, and in 
a greater degree than the pcrsoa 
blessed already possesses. He to 
whom such wishes are applied and in 
whom they become realized, is called 
Tili, blessed. As examples, we cite, 
n'n!?M Dn« Tiin, "And (jotlblested 
them," cGen. i. 28,) P)DV n« T'3'"l 
" And he 6fc«e(f Joseph," (Genesi* 
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xlviii. 15,) t«^ur »ia- n« wan m 

" Thus shall ye blest the children of 
Israel," (Numbers vi. 23.) Ci^M "pi^. 
" Bitssed he Abram of the roost 
high (iod." ((jen. riv. lO.) nnw 'TT'2 
•" Blesstd art thou," (Dent, xxviii. 
3-6.) Tiia tt'n, "Come in, thou 
blessed of the Lord." (tJen. xxiv. 31.) 
Numerous othpr initanres might lie 
adduced. 2. But it is likewise usrd 
in a very different sense ; namely, to 
express the feeling of (gratitude and 
love entertained towards the Deity, 
to whom man can wish nothing, as 
He (blessed be He!) is already pos- 
eessed of every tUintf. But to ex- 
press this, the adjective yDi, " bless- 
ed," is invariably employed ; as in- 
stances of which, we cite : ^ Tna 
p«^ij, " Blessed be the most high 

God," (Gen. xiv. 20,) nn« T":::, 
" Blessed he thou, Lord God of Is- 
rael," (1 Chron. xxix. 10,) ^na 
1125, " Blessed be the glory of God 
from his place. "(Ezek. iii. 12.) Other 
passages might be referred to, similar 
in construction. 

The second word is u*^in, "And 
he sandified." Tliis too we find used 
as conveying different meanings. 
Thus, ntr>inp, "holintss, sanctity," 
means, 1. "Purity," in e.xtreme op- 
position to MMrJIto, " impurity," or 
"uncleanness :"• As, for instance, 

waaii wob 'nVian "iti'M, "Which I 

have set apart from you as unclean," 
CWnp ^b cn^m, " And ye shall be 
holy," (or pure J "unto me." (Lev. 
XX. 2.5, 26.) 2. "Perfection," when 
applied to the Deity : As the three- 
fold ti>Tip>, " holy," in Isaiah vi. 4. 
3. It also means " tcv prepare :" As 
"inoi> liynpnn, " Prepme yourselves 
for to-roorroWj" (>fum, xi. 18.) 

Having thus defined the various 
meanings to convey which these two 
■words are used in Holy Writ, it re- 
mains to determine which of all 
these significations can be assigned 
to the expression, " God blessed the 
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■eventh day and fanctilied it," in 
(ienesis t or, rather, whether any 
one of them can at all be applied to 
" the seventh day," a portion of 
time, and, as such, incapable of re- 
ceiving a blessing and of being bless- 
ed, or of being cither sanctified, per- 
fect, or prepared. The proper un- 
derstanding of these words, as ap- 
plied to the seventh day, require 
that we should revert to the para- 
bles of Genubah and the Rabbles, 
(page C8,) and we say, that when 
they call the Sabbath *' the perfec- 
tion "of the creation, they do not 
intend to bestow that epithet on tbe 
certain portion of time called *' the 
seventh day," but on the benefits 
conferred on all the beings in the 
universe on that day ; that, after all 
the works of creation were finished, 
the Deity was pleased on tbat day 
to bestow the full emanation of his 
grace, bounty, and love on all his 
intellectual creatures in a more per- 
fect manner than on any of the pre- 
ceding days on which the work was 
in progress. This full emanation ia 
expressed by l^^'li "he blessed," 
and ti'^i?'!, " he sanctified ;"that is to 
say.as the supreme felicityof intellec- 
tual beings throughout all the degrees 
of creation consists in contemjilating 
the Divine perfections, and to in- 
crease in the knowledge and love of 
God, (so as perfectly to cleave to 
him,) according to the degree in 
which he vouchsafes to reveal him- 
self; andj moreover, this contempla- 
tion as the supreme felicity is the 
acme' of all nD"i3 "Blessings" 
and leads to millp " purity and ho- 
liness," and consequent perfection, 
according to the degree in which the 
Most Holy (blessed be He !) has 
deigned to permit that they shall be 
attainable; the Sabbath or rest, by 
which that full emanation of grace is 
evidenced, becomes the end and aim 
(or, as the Rabbles calls it, " the 
Bride,") for the sake of which the 
universe (which they call tbe chunah 
or " canopy") was created. This 

tbe negative of clean ; whrrcas, in Hebrew, 
the word has a positive meEiuiug, tlie coun- 
ter-st'Dse of •\xra, clean, ami the extreme 
countc-r-spnao of lenp, hvliness, OT purity, 
and denotes a ispiritual aw well as pby»ical 
■tate, Tvbicli, iii any other language, we 
want B precise word to express. 
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full emanation of the Divine love 
was conferred on all intellectual 
beings tliroughout creation : At- 
thouj^h it was an egpecial token of the 
Divine favour that — ivhen, in aftcr- 
agea the Law of IVloses ^vas granted 
to the descendants of tbe Patriarchs, 
— when the Ueity was pleased to 
apjioint the seed of Abraliara his 
friend, of Jacob his elect, to be his 
own chosen people, — when lie sanc- 
tified them by his laws, and proclaim- 
ed them to be a kingdom of jiriests 
and an holy people, — He then be- 
stowed on them the i<abhatli as a 
precious gift out of the Divine trea- 
sury, and vouchsafed to declare that 
this full emanation of the Divine 
lovx and grace (tlie Sabbath,) which 
was the perfection of the {{lorious 
work of creation, should he unto 
the Israelites a sign between tliem 
and the Gueat Soubce of all hless- 
in{< and perfection ; that He (blessed 
be He!) granted and permitted 
them, on that day, the free contem- 
plation of Himself and His perfec- 
tion as far as it is possible for the 
human soul to engage in it. This, 
which is the principal observance 
and only occupation of the Sabbath, 
gave rise to the well-known Itahbi- 
nical expression iT'in'' tr^Wi "enlarge- 
ment of the soul," by which they 
meant, that the contemplative fa- 
culties of the soul are enlarged j and 
that the truly pious Israelite feels 
within himself a perceptible increase 
of his knowledge and love of the 
Deity, whose grace enables his soul 
to cleave to God with greater ardour 
on the Sabbath than it has the power 
of doing on any other day : Nor let 
it for an instant be supposed, that 
this assertion of the Rabbles is other- 
wise than in ])erfeet accordance with 
reason and experience. Man, even 
the most pious, remains subject to 
the frailties of humanity, to the 
wants and ftelings of our common 
nature. It is therefore not possiijle, 
that, whilst hiiJ attention, in howe- 
ver small a degree, is diverted by the 
mundane cares of the si.x working 
days, it should possess the same in- 
tenseneas as when all its energies 
are confined, as on the Sabbath, to 
one object only, nnmely, the worship 
most worthy of tlie (.'reator. 
We said before^ that this full ema- 



nation of the Divine grace was e.\- 
tended to all intellectual beings ; and 
we now proceed to state, that the 
Sabbath conferred on the Israelites by 
the Deity, — however much an espe- 
cial gift of the Divine favour towards 
them; aTid althoiigli its observance 
according to the Mosaic law ia in- 
cumbent, solely, on them, — is not 
granted them merely for their own 
exclusive benefit; but that it enters 
into the plans of the Divine ProvL- 
derice that this day and its observ- 
ance by hraelites slioidd, to all other 
nations of the earth, alFotd as per- 
fect, convincing, and incontroverti- 
ble a proof of the truth of revealed 
religion, and all its sacred and im- 
portant doctrines, as human reason 
cAv, require or conceive. History 
relate.<i, in records, the existence of 
which has been preserved by the 
greatest possible zeal, and with a 
care so scrupulous that their inte- 
grity cannot reaRonably be called in 
(juestion, — ilrat an entire nation, 
composed of six hundred thousand 
men, besides women, children, and a 
mixed multitude, that had joined 
them, (after liaving, by a Beriea of 
Bupernatural events, been redeemed 
from bondage,) traversed tlie sea, 
which opened to give them a safe pas- 
sage ;— and that subsetjnently they 
did, during forty successive years, 
wander about in the arid and sterile 
deserts of Arabia Petra-a, where 
(had they been limited to such sup- 
plies as the scene of their wander- 
ings afforded, or as they could have 
carried with them,) they must have 
miserably perished through hunger 
and want. Of tliis as a fact generally 
known, fully esta'dished, and utterly 
indisputable, the Prophet reminds 
the descendants of that nation, nearly 
one thousand years later, when he 
Says in the name of the Lord, " I 
will remember the faitli of thy 
younger years, the luve of thy bri- 
dal slate, when thou didst fnllow me 
in the desert, in a land where seed 
was never sown " (Jeremiah ii. 2.) 
The same history further relates, — 
that this nation was eaved from the 
horrid fate of starvation ; as it pleased 
tlie Deity to interpose his special 
Providence, and to send tlimi, dur- 
ing si.ic days in every week, a parti- 
cular nutriment, the like of whiL:h 
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has not before or ainre been known : 
— that the supply wm m regulated, 
that, whether much or little had 
been gathered, the portion of each 
individual was alike ; — but that on 
every sixth day this portion was dou- 
bled, because on tne seventh day 
(Sabbath) the supply altogether 
ceased ;— and that, although any 
quantity of this food, saved from 
one day to another during the six 
day*, invariably became putrid, 
wormy, and utterly unfit for nou- 
rishment, yet the double portion 
gathered on the Sabbath-eve retained 
its i>ristine wholesomeness and nu- 
tritiuuii qualities on the Sabbath 
day ; — that their leader, the accre- 
dited messenger and instrument of 
the Deity amongst them, informed 
them that this increase of the sup- 
ply on the sixth day was in cort»e- 
quence of the seventh day being 
"the Sabbath of the Lord," conse- 
crated to rest and contemplation, on 
which day it was unlawful to them 
to do any work ; — and that therefore 
they would not find any of this food 
(by them called maima} in the field, 
nor should they attempt to gather 
any ; — that when some individual 
(notwithstimding they had been thus 
pre-admonisheil} went out to gather 
as usual, on the Sabbath day, they 
did not find any j — thai they were 
reproved by the I>eity for their want 
of faith and obedience ; — and that it 
was moreover said to them, '* See 
ye ! the Lord has given you the 
Sabbath ; " (You see with your own 
eyes, and are convinced by your 
own senses, that the Lord has insti- 
tuted the Sabbath, as a day of rest 
devoted to his worship, and there- 
fore " to-day ye shall not iiiid it in 
the field ; ") — that the command to 
consecrate the Sabbath to Ood, and 
to be careful in its observance, was 
repeated on another still more so- 
lemn occasion at Sinai, where all Is- 
rael heard the command:! of the Lord 
from Himself J — that these facts, 
confirmed by the constant experience 
of two generations during forty con- 
secutive years of wandering, were 
transmitted by all the fathers of this 
entire nation to their children, with 
the strict charge to persevere in the 
same observance of the Sabbath 
which ihey bad seen and been taught 



in the paternal home ; — that this 
their behest has been so carefully 
obeyed, that it is not only ])ersevered 
in at the present day, after a lapse of 
lliirty-livp centuries, but that, dur- 
ing the whole of this long period, 
there never was any time when this 
observance had ceased, or its trans- 
gression did not call forth due ex- 
hortation and reproof from teachers 
properly authorized by the Deity ;— 
that, moreover, when this observ- 
ance was first commanded by God to 
the Israelites, He told them. ** Ve- 
rily my Sabbaths shall ye observe; 
for it is a sign between me and 
you throughout your generations, 
that ye may know that I the Lord 
do sanctify you. Ye shall observe 
the Sabbath, for it is holy unto you. 
Six days may work be done, but on 
the seventh day is the Sabbath of 
rest, sacred to the Lord. Wherefore 
the children of Israel shall keep the 
Sabbath, to observe the Sabbath 
throughout their generations ; an 
everlasting covenant. Between me 
and the children of Israel it is a per- 
petual sign : for in si.x days the Lord 
made the heavens and the earth, and 
on the seventh day he rested, and 
bestowed his grace.'* (Exodus xxx'i. 
13-17.) To thi.'! we may add, that, 
in latter times, the .lame Most High 
Authority vouchsafed to say to 
the Israelites, " Ye are my witnesses 
saitii the Lord that I am God." 
(Isaiah iliii. 12.) And accordingly 
it is found, amidst the most wonder. 
ful vicissitudes and changes of for- 
tune, in their own land and in e.tile 
wherever the decree of providence 
has scattered them, that this parti- 
cular nation, despite of the urgent 
clamour of povt-rty or the allure- 
ments of interest, still looks up to 
the sign as perpetual, and adheres to 
the covenant as everlasting, without 
the slightest interruption or devia- 
lion ; so that there is no region, no 
nation that has any claims whatever 
to civilization, but knows the Saijbath 
from the Jew, and the Jew by the 
Sabbath. Who can lake upon him- 
self to say that this is so, for any 
other reason than because Israelites 
are the witnesses of the Deity, who 
bear evidence to the fact that the 
Lord aloile is the great First Cause, 
whose omnipotence created the uni- 
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verse wticli his omniscience governs, 
and his mercy preaervea ; that he 
revealed his laws and his will, and 
made known to man what are bis 
duties, and what are the means of 
acquiring? perfection, and the bless- 
ings of a future state ? And where 
is the fool who saith, " There is no 
God ! " the infidel who denies the 
truth of revelation, that shall pre- 
sume, — -in the face of evidence so 
conclusive, so continuous, and so 
perfectly borne out and supported 
by every test that can posaibly be 
required to produce and maintain 
full conviction, — to continue his sin- 
ful cavils Bpraiutit revelation, and who 
does not [stricken with shame and 
remorse) cease to carp at the enact- 
ments ol the Divine law i * 

The word a'an, derived from 
ttfQ3 " soul," to which in a preceding 
page reference has been made, has 
occasioned different translations. We 
•will at present only notice the autho- 
rized English version, wlui'h renders 
it, " He was refreshed ; " the German 
translation of Luther, which turns 
it into, Er erquickte sick, "He re- 
vived or refreshed himself;" and 
that of Mendelssohn, Seiii ziel errei- 
cftet, "He attained his aim." We 
need scarcely call the attention of 
our readers to the impropriety of ap- 
plying the terms of any of these 
translations to the Supreme Being. 
But, independently of tnisi impropri- 
ety, the true meaning of the word 
" In tliis Bonsn oar Rnbliies of blrascd 
memory eipoundoci SAemuth Rnbba : (cliap. 
xvi. 29 :) " See ye '. the hard hat given ye 
the Sabbath. Why docs aut Holy Writ nay, 
Know ye, Stc. 7 Tljo answer is, MosP!) 
said to the Israelites, ' If the nations of tLe 
earth mqtiire of yon, Why do ye obaen'e tlie 
Sahhach? ye are to answer. See yon not 
that the ni«aii8 does not deacciid oa tlie 
Sabbath ? ' " Tlie Rabbles are Btruck nidi 
the difference in this case, from all othpr 
observauees commanded by the Deity. AU 
other enactmeiitB of the di^iQe laws are left 
to tlie free-wHU of man j to obey and be re 
warded, or to tnmx^esH and be pimiahed. 
The observance of tlio Sabbath in the di'^ert, 
boTTOTer, WBH eecnred from any transpres- 
■ion, as the iHraeliteu rouM nut follow their 
every-day occapatioa of gatlieiong manua, 
becaiute none lUd full. Had die IsmcUtea 
Blooe been coureraeil, it would have s-ffbrded 
greater merit to them, by permitting tbeSr 
frcc-wiU to give pi-oofs of Its obedience and 



does not seem to be given by either 
translator ; and, if it were given, it 
would be the only time ^rou^hout 
the sacred Scriptures that it bears 
such an interpretation. The ChaL 
dee paraphrase of Onkelos renders it 
HjI, which may be translated cither 
by he rested, or he was satisfied. In 
the Talmud, (Treatise, Betza, fol. 16,) 
the word t^Bn is derived from lUQJ, 
"soul;" and later commentators 
e.icpaund the meaning' of the Talmud- 
ists by saying, that on the .Sabbath 
human eonltj and spiritual intelli- 
gences received the elflux of the 
Divine grace. In accordance with 
our previous ohservationK we think 
that this word, although derived • 
from lyQ], " soul," here implies 
"good-will" or "grace," as will is 
a principal quality of the soul. lu 
this sense we find it again in Jere- 
miah (.w.l.) bNTOti'i rityD nD:j'-D« 

" Though iMoses and Samuel stood 
before me, my good-will (grace) is 
not with this people;" or, as the 
authorized version here more cor- 
rectly has it, " Mij mind is not," ^-c. 
The word tl'Di^l would consequently 
here denote that the Deity bestowed 
his jrace or ffood-will on his creatures, 
and we have translated it accordingly. 
For, as Solomon saith, " In the light 
of the King's countenance there is 
life ; and his will (grace) is like a 
cloud of the latter rain." (Prov. xvi. 
14.) — EniToa. 

faith, if the manna Lad fallen on tliu Sab- 
bath HH on everj' other day, and they hail 
observed the institution of die sacred day 
of rest, and abstained irom gathering. This 
would likewise have been more in occurd- 
anee with the usual dispensations of Provi- 
dence and the scope afibrded to human 
volition. But an it was intended tliat the 
Sabbath shonld be a sign of Acts of nliii'li 
the Israelites were chosen to bear evidence 
to all muiildud ; the most positive pnxif was 
ftflbrdud to them by the experience of their 
gensPB during forty snoceasive years, that the 
Sabbath was sanctified by and to the lAird. 
And as tJaH.'re were no other nationit iu the 
lonely desert, who then could question tlie 
Israeliies respecting their obsentince, iho 
reference to this miracle, and to the satie- 
factory proof it afforded, was intended as an 
answer and iuHtructlou dtiriiig all future 
ages unto all the nations of tli« earth. For, 
"from Zlon proceedeth the law, H.nd the 
tvoird of the Lord fitim Jerusnlem." (Micah 
iv. 2.)— EoiTOa. 




four 

ptattitlj required to bb _ 
if the ttipoUtioa b, that tkc act af 
betrothiog U to]date, and hsT« Cons, 
frum uid afur the cmBpletaM of the 
termi of lach aKreemcnt. Bat if it 
ia agreed thai the betrothing is to 
hare immrdiate force and legaLty, 
bnt that the covenaata stipulated 
shall be executed at a aubsequent 
period, or in terntH to that effect, 
then the whole of the above four 
conditioni are not indispensably re- 
quisite, as in that case the two first 
points may be dispensed with. 
Some autiioritieB, however, differ 
from this opinion, and maintain 
that, in anjr and every cane, the 
aforesaid four conditions are indis- 
|ienHnl)le to the legality of the a^ee- 
ment. 

Ai'PKNOJx, — Some are of opinion 
that, although the above four conrli- 
tioHH have not been expressed, but 
that the Hti|iulalion runs " Accord- 
ing to the uKrcement of the Tribes of 
(lad nnd Keubci),"* the agreement is 
legal. 

• vwu ^uulbOTl• xwii. ao. 



If aaatkff baa, ia ilic t&teml be- 
tween giriag her the prmtmJk aad 
tha I iwwii lian of the eoaditiofi. be- 
trathad taCT. theaa aeeaad 

If a BUI haa betrothed a 
OD cotiditioo of pafiag her one hna- 
dred gold pieces before the expita- 
tion of thirtj days, aad h« makes 
the pavment within the thirty days, 
the ktoMskiM are valid ; bat if he has 
not done so. they are void. If. dur- 
ing the«e thirty days, before the 
completing of the condition, another 
man has betrothed her, in that case, 
during these thirty days, it is doubt- 
ful to which of the two she is actu- 
ally betrothed. If the first com- 
pletes \)\i agreement within the sti- 
pulated thirty days, her first keduskin 
are valid, and she requires no di- 
vorce from the second; but if the 
first does not act up to his agree- 
ment, within the stipulated space of 
tliirty days, her first keduskin are 
void, the second are valid, and she 
renuires no divorce from the first. 

If a man says to a woman, '* If I 
givi! thee one hundred gold pieces 
within thirty days, thou sbalt be 
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mekudesheth^ unto me with Aia pm- 
tah," then the kedushin only date, 
and come in force, from and after 
the completion of the agreement. 
Should another man betroth her 
in the interval, and, previous to the 
expiration of the stipulated time and 
performance of the agreement by 
the first, she is legally betrothed to 
the second. 

If a man says to a woman, "Thou 
art mehideiheth unto me, 'on condi- 
tion that thy father gives his con- • 
Bent ; " in that case, if the father 
does consent, the hedushin are valid : 
If he has not consented, has heard 
of it, and said nothing, or died pre- 
viously to hearing of the conditions, 
the kedu.<;hiti are void. But if tlie 
expression was, " On condition that 
thy father does not object ; " in that 
case, if the father does object, the 
kediishin are void ; but if the father 
did not object, or died before hear- 
ing of the condition, they are valid. 
If the brideKroora died previous to 
the father's hearing of the betrothal, 
the father is to be informed, in order 
that he may object, and tlitis invali- 
date the kedushin, and release her 
from the obligation of receiving a 
divorce from her betrothed hus- 
band's brother.* 

Some are of opinion that, though 
the man used the expression, " If 
thy father consent," it is only tanta- 
mount to his saying, " If thy father 
do not object." Others say it is tan- 
tamount to his saying, " If he says 
nothing." 

If the expression was, " On con- 
dition that thy father says he will 
consent ; " although in the first in- 
stance the father should object ; yet, 
if subsequently he expresses his con- 
sent, the kedusfnn are valid. And 
as the father may, at any time dur- 
ing his life, express such consent, 
the daughter remains sophek meht- 
desketh, or " questionably betrothed," 
and may not, until the father's 
death, be betrothed to another man 
without previou.s divorce from the 
first. 

If the expreasion was, "On con- 
dition that thy father says nothing ;" 
and if, when the father hears of 
such condition, he says nothing ; the 

• Vide DuuteronotQy XXT. 6. 



kednshin are valid, although he 
should subsequently utter his ob- 
jection. But if the father, when 
first he heard of it, objected, al- 
though he subsequently consents, 
the keduskin are void. If the father 
dies previouB to becoming acquaint- 
ed with the condition, they are 
valid. 

If the expression was, " On con- 
dition that thy father does not ob- 
ject i " although, when the father 
first hears of this condition, he con- 
sents, yet, should he subsequently 
object, the kedttshin are void. 
Other-s, however, are of opinion 
that, having oncejconsented, he can- 
not retract, and that consequently 
the kedushin are valid. 

Should a man say to a woman, 
" Thou art mekudesketk unto me 
with this prntah, on condition that I 
perform certain work or Labour for 
thee i or speak in thy behalf to the 
Government:" If there are witnes- 
ses to prove that he has performed 
his agreement, the kedtmhin are 
valid i if not, they are questionable. 

If he has not given her any thing, 
but said, " Be mekadesJtfl/i unto me, 
in consideration of the wages I shall 
earn, for doing certain work or h»- 
bour for thee, or speaking in thy 
behalf to the (jlovernincnt," she is 
not mekndesheth, although he per- 
form the stifiiilations of his agree- 
ment. The reason is, that wages 
accrue gradually as the labour pro- 
ceeds : That at the commencement 
of his work there was nothing due 
to him, and he is bonnd tw give her 
something to make the kedushin 
valid ; during the progress of the 
work, the gift is not yet entire j and 
when the work is completed, it is 
already become a debt, as it accrues 
gnidiially, and a debt is not a legal 
consideration for kedushin.* 

if lie says, " On condition that I 
am possessed of a certain sura," if 
it is proved by witnesses that he 
does possess such sum, the kedushin 
are valid ; if not, they are question- 
able. And when there are no wit- 
nesses, although he himself should 
admit that he is not possessed of 

* Wc recommBod this conolo^ion to oiir 
ruailerji a.'* a fair »pL'eimi>ii of Rabhiiiioal 
logic. 
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that certain Bum, the ktAukin are 
neverthelcM qnestionable. 

If tlie expression was. " On condU 
tion that I hare a renain ram in the 
hands of such an one : " If it ii 
proved by witnesses that his aaser- 
tion is true, the kedutkin are valid ; 
if not, they are questionable, even if 
the alleged debtor denied the claim 
upon bim. 

If a man say« to a woman, " Thou 
art mekudttkttk unto me, on condi- 
tion that I shear thee a certain 
amount ;" the ktdutkin are only vaUd 
if he produces to her that certain 
amount of his own property ; for if 
he shows her money belonging to 
others, and placed in bis hands for 
the purposes of trade, the keduskim 
are not valid. Some are of opinion 
that if he has in hand monies be- 
longing to others, which have yield- 
ed to his share profits equal to the 
sum he undertook to produce, never- 
theleiis, the keduskin are not -valid ; 
as the profits do not become his 
property until tbcy are divided. But 
if he has produced to her that cer- 
tain amount, although destined to 
liquidate a debt, the keduskin are 
valid. 

If, at the time he undertook to 
produce that certain sum, he was 
not possessed thereof, but subse- 
quently earned and produced it ; 
some are of opinion the keduskin 
are valid : But if he said, " On 
condition that I now have that sum," 
all agree that, if be then hail it not, 
but subsequently earned it, the ke- 
dushin are void. 

If a man belroths a woman, and 
either of them instantly repents, 
and retracts, the keduskin remain 
valid. 

If a man betroths a woman, un- 
der a conditional agreement ; and 
after a few days he retracts the sti- 
ItulatioDj although his doing so was 
without witnesses, the keditshin are 
nevertheless valid : Thus, likewise, 
if the agreement was obligatory on 
her, and she recalls the slipulation. 
Consequently, if a man betroths a 
woman under a conditional agree- 
ment, and consummates the mar- 
riage previous to completing such 



agreement : althongh he «alMew 
quently shotild fail in the perform- 
ance of his agreement, the kftinskim 
neverthe!e»s remain questionable; 
as It ii likely that he recalled the 
stipulations. If another man be- 
troth* her, she most obtain a di- 
vorce from both. 

If a man says to a woman, " Thou 
art mfkudtsketk unto me by this pru- 
tak, on condition that I give thee a 
certain sum," and he subsequently 
declares that he will never give it 
her; he cannot be forced to give her 
that amount; but the keduskin are 
void, and she needs no divorce. 
Nerertbele«s, a man of tender con- 
science should not marry her, unlesa 
she be divorced by the first ; as. if be 
were at any time to complete his 
agreement, the first keduskin would 
still be in force, and the second 
might become exposed to the guilt of 
having wedded another man 'a wife. 

If a man goes on a voyage, and 
previous to his departure betroths a 
woman, saying, "Thou art mekude- 
sketk to me by this prutak, from thi* 
present time, provided I return before 
the expiration of twelve months ; " if 
before he actually departs they have 
both agreed to prolong the term ; 
and he remains absent longer than 
the twelve months, hut returns be- 
fore the expiration of the further 
period to which the agreement had 
been extended, the keduskin are 
valid i as every stipulation may, by 
mutual consent, be either recsdled 
or modified. And should she have 
expended the gift of the keduskin 
during his absence, that does not 
afiect the validity of the act of be- 
trotliing. 

If the stipulations of the agree- 
ment are in favour of the man : As, 
for instance, "On condition that 
thou art free of bodily ailments or 
of any vo*v," lie can recal the stipu- 
lation of his own accord. But if 
the stipulation is in her favour, as 
for instance, " On condition that I 
give thee a certain simi ; " although 
he cannot be compelled to perform 
the agreement, he cannot, of his own 
accord, set it aside ; and if he does^ 
the keduskin are void. 



{Ta be continued.) 
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CHAPTEB VI. 

Every one who professes faitb in 
the Divine laws is, — by virtue of 
llie proofs which, in the preceding 
chapters, wc have ailduceil of the 
first essenUal principle, " llie exist- 
ence of the Deity." — held to believe 
that there is a BeinR whose existence 
is inherenl, absolute, and uncotidi- 
tioaal within himself; who 'has no 
cause, or Drigin, nor is there any 
other beinff like nnto Vim ;' but lie 
alone ia the firHt producer of what- 
soever exists J thftt all beings find 
the support of their existence in 
him, whereas he derives no sup- 
port either from them or from any 
other source ; and • that such Beinjj; 
is by men called God ! (Blessed be 
He !) This ^ives us "a plain and 
distinct perception of the eonclu- 
sions to which we came in the fore- 
going chapters. We must, however, 
premise, ihut, as it is the exclusive 
distinction of any object that ren- 
ders it perceptible to our minds ; so 
likewise in using the expression, " A 
Being whose e.'ristence is inherent, 
absolute, and unconditional" (as the 
word Beinff is a collective noun, ap- 
plicable to whatever is in existence), 
these three adjectives convey to our 
minds that exclusive distinction 
wliich ia required to enable us to 
form a perceptible idea; for it is 
this (juabty of " inherent, absolute, 
and unconditional " existence which 
forms the essential difference and 
distinction between the Deity and 
whatever is external to him, Ml 
other distinctive epilhetg, — such as, 
that he is the Fimt Producer, ««- 
equalkd, and others of the same 
kind, — are hut so many explanatory 
terms, resulting from this inherent, 
absolute, and unconditional exist- 
ence in himself, so as to render 
more perfect any idea that it is pos- 
sible for us to form of Hira, — blessed 
be He ! For no marks of exclusive 
distinction can in reality lie assi)i;ned 
to the Deity j as, whatever requires 
to be. distinguished from other tilings 
pre-supposes it possessed of a some- 
thing in common with them, which 



occasions the necessity of an exclu- 
sive mark of distinction. This, 
however, cannot be the case with 
the Deity. When we call him Be- 
iTTG, that word cannot be considered 
aa a noun collective, comprising 
Cud and whatever else exista, so as 
to render it nece«ary that there 
should he any means to distinguish 
HiiH fniin otl»era ; for, the existence 
of all other beings is founded in 
him, (if whose Being ihcy are merely 
llie production. As thus tliis word 
ceases to be a notin collective, appli- 
cable in the same sen.se to the Deity 
in common with his crpatures. He 
requires no epithet of distinction. 
Consequently, when we apply any 
such to hira, — as, for instance, that 
he has no equal, — such expression 
is only relative to what is external 
to him, and means that he is inde- 
pendent of all and every other be- 
ing, whilst all and every other being 
is produced by Him on whom their 
existence is altogether dependent. 

This first essential principle (" the 
existence of the Deity") gives rise 
to the four chief branches which we 
enumerated in our tirst division; 
and whosoever denies any one of 
them rejects the entire principle. 
These are 1. The Unity of God. 2. 
His Iramateriality. 3. His Inde- 
pendence of time. 4. His Perfec- 
tion. 

1. The nnity of God is self-evi- 
dent, as we have already proved : 
For, if he were not One only, but 
two or more, then each of this plu- 
rality would require two things: (1.) 
Inhfrent, absolute, and uncondi- 
tional existence. (2.) That which 
separates, or renders it distinct, 
from the others. Thus each of 
them would be composite ; and as 
their being so is essential to their 
existence, that existence would no 
longer be inherent, absolute, and 
unconditional. 2. That he is imma- 
tmial, is equally self-evident : For, 
aa we have already demonstrated, 
every thing material is composed of 
matter and form, every thing eom- 
poeite requires such composition as 
essential to its existence : aud this 
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brini^ us back to what we have al- 
ready ga'ul above, in proof of the 
Divine Ifniiy. It may, perhaps, by 
flutne be asserted, " that it ia not c«- 
Hvntial to matter, th,it, in order to 
be 8uch, it should be coni[>osed of 
matter and form ; and that this; 
compo«ition is not the peculiar and 
exclusive diiitinction uf matter; that 
some philosophers have maintained 
the Kuperiur material beings to be 
absolute unities, without any ad- 
mixture or composition whatever ; 
and that our finding all terreiitrial 
inaitcv composite, ia not caused 
by, or essential to, its being mat- 
ter, but results from the circum- 
stance that its formation into dilfer- 
ent kinds and species r('(iuires that 
it should be composite j that, conse- 
quently, notwithstanding the absO' 
line Unity of God, there is a possi- 
bility of his beuig material:" — To 
these assertions we reply: If lis 
were material, a necessary conse- 
quence would be that He is finite, 
and that tht-rf would he something 
equal to him, inasmuch as he in that 
respect resembles other matter ; 
his power too would be limited : 
And all this cannot possibly be the 
case with him, as we have already 
most clearly demoustratetl. In ad- 
dition to whicli ive no on to say, that 
nothing material can impart motion 
without being moved ; tliat this 
bt Ing moved is caused by some ex- 
ternal impulse ; which, iti order not 
to require llis aarne aid from any 
other external a^ent in endleea pro- 
gression, must be immaterial; the 
consequence of which is, that this 
immaterial impulse which imparts 
motion wilhout being moved i.f the 
IJeing whose existence is inherent, 
absolute, and unconditional. 3. That 
he is inrhpendent of time, is likewise 
self-evident ; otherwise he could 
not be the First Cause of universal 
production, At time would have pre 
ceded his eternity, and there would 
consequently be something external 
to him, whicj] had not required a 
Producer. Were we to assume that 
his eternity is co-eval with time, 
then his existence is no longer in- 
herent, absolute, and iiucotiditional, 
within himself, as he never was ia- 
dependeot of time ; which thus 
would become entitled to a duration 



without commencetnentt or eternity, 

which can only be assigned to the 
Deity. The same case occurs with 
respect to the future or the duration 
of eternity; For, if his ejiistenee 
is not endless, it becomes possible 
that it may cease and no longer be : 
And whatever can by any possibility 
ceane and no longer be. is not pos- 
sessed of inherent, absolute, and 
unconditional existence. Conse- 
quently, as He is possessed of Kuch 
existence, his Being continues un- 
impaired, althou)(h time should 
cease, as it was before time com- 
niei^ed. Lastly : His perfection 
is self-evident; as, were he defectivft 
in any respect, he would require a 
something to cure that defect, and 
thus would be no longer iiihereut, 
fibsolute, and unconditional. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Out of these four chief branches, 
wliich sjjring from the lirst essential 
principle, " the existence of the 
Deity," several other boughs spread 
forth. From " the Unity of (Jod." re- 
snltM, — that we must abtituiii from as- 
signing lu Him any qualification, such 
as wisdom, power, goodness, and the 
like; because in the sense we un- 
derstand them, they could not form 
HO many additions to liis essence: 
And as the Deity is a perfect and 
absolute unity, it is impossdilc that 
he can have any such qualifications 
either essentially or accidentally ; as, 
in either case, they would consti- 
tute plurality, and deprive him of 
his L'nity. 

From the second branch, " that 
he is immaterial and not possessed 
of material faculties," results, — that 
we ranst abstain from assigning to 
him alfections that are caused by 
corporeal confunnation, such as 
wrath, joy, grief, revenge, and the 
like ; ail of wliich are corporeal, 
and consequently can have no rela- 
tion- to him. 

From the third branch, " that he 
is independent of time," results, — 
that his power and duraiion are infi. 
nite, and that consequently no possi- 
ble comparison can be raised or 
established between him and any of 
his creatures. As all derive their 
origin from liira, they must all be 
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finite ; and, beingr finite, they must 
bear a relation to, and consequently 
hare a dependence on, time; where- 
as He, CWesged be He !) as tlieir 
Producer, it infinite, and therefore 
eternal, or bearinji; no relation to, 
and- conaequentl)' independent of> 
time. Accordingly the prophet says, 
in the name of ihe Lorii, " I ara the 
tirat and I am the last, and beside 
me there is iio God." (Isaiah xliv, 
6.) " To whom then will ye liken 
ine or shall [ be equal, saith the 
Holy One ? Lift up your eyca on 
hif^h, and behold who hath created 
these ? who callelh forth their hosts 
according to number ? He ealleth to 
them all by name ; from the great- 
ness of liis power, and mi^jhty 
strength, not one of them faileth." 
(Isaiah xl. 25, 26.) 

From the fourth branch, "his 
perfection," results, — that we must 
abstain from ai)])lyin{i to him any 
epithet that appears derogatory to 
that perfection, as weariness, weak- 
ness?, and the like. 

Perhaps the (juestion may arise, 
why we have only enumerated these 
four chief branches and their bouj^hs, 
and have not particularized among 
them, that He (l>lessed be He!) is 
wise and omnipotent, and has voli- 
tion, in the same manner as we 
dwelt on his Unity; or that we 
have not stated, that He is infinite, 
true, and blessed, as well as atatir^ 
that He is independent of time i 
The answer to this question iieees- 
sarily results from what we have 
already demonstrated, as all tliese 
form part of, and are comprifsed in, 
the four chief branches we have 
enumerated. As, for instance, that 
He has volition, is wise, omnipotent. 
Just, and righteous, faithful, gracious, 
mighty, merciful, bounttous, and 
more attributes of a similar kind 
requisite to form perfection, are all 
included in the last branch, as we 
say, •' He is perfect," That He 
(blessed be He!) requires no dis- 
tinction, is not subject to accident, 
has no gender, and is not in space, 
are all cura|)reheiided under the first 
branch, hia Unity. That ho is tnie, 
is likewise there understood ; as, in- 
<leed, tlie word Irue, when applied 
to him, has no other signification 
than that his existence is in himself 
r 2 



alone; which we intend, God will- 
ing, here.ifter, more fully to demon- 
strate. Thus all qnahiies. that can 
be attributed to him, or those others 
which we are to ab*t;un from assij^n- 
iny to him, are to be classed under 
these four chief branches ; and under 
one or other of the.se they are cer- 
tain to find either a positive or ne- 
gative reason. Our intention is, fully 
toeKplaineachofthesefuur branches, 
and whatappertainsto each, separate- 
ly and by itself: But, previous to our 
doin^ no, it behoves us to examine 
in what manner we can, with pro- 
priety, attribute to Him (blessed be 
He '.] any or all of the qualifications 
which we have above enumerated. 

CHAPTEn VIll. 

It doe.s not require much research 
to arrive at , the conclusion, that 
qualities, attributed in comequence 
to an agent, do not necessarily re- 
quire any plurality in the e-sgenceof 
such agent; as iit is possible that 
many different and even contrary 
effects may be produced by the same 
agent. The case ia the same by ei- 
ther order of ag'tnls, — by him. 
namely, ndio works from inherent 
neces-ity, as well as by him who 
acts according to will and intention. 
An instance of the first order of 
agents is fire : It dissolves some sub- 
stances, whilst it hardens others ; it 
boils, it burns, it blackens, and 
brightens. From these varymg ef- 
fects, he that is unacquainted with 
the nature of fire might be led to 
infer, that it is possessed of six dif- 
ferent powers, as he would ask, 
" How can opposite results \>e pro- 
duced by the same powfr ? " Wiiere- 
as he who is acqiiaioled with the 
nature of fire, kiiiuvs that the acting 
power is always one and the same, 
namely, heat, but that its effects 
vary, accordmg to the did'erence of 
the objects that are ^ublnilted to its 
activity. An instance of the second 
order of agents is man, who, by 
means of one power, intellect, will 
likewise produce dilferent and con- 
trary effects. He can acquire wis- 
dom or industry, make (liscoveries 
or govern nations, break and repair, 
build and demolish, and undertake 
many other dilFeiing and opposite 
enterprises, iilthoiigh he is but one ; 
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and it would nercr be it)«lntainrd, 
tliat thc<e various cffccl« of liia iulcl- 
^leclnal ])owirprc-»u|)iose» necessary 
plurnlity. TnU'* likivvwe iiiiiiiiaiiun 
ciiusen different cflT.cu. an nuHilion. 
I gruwth, Hcnitatinn, uml the tffcctsof 
voliiiiin. doirc, ami lerteclion. 

I'hilosopli'TB, however, hnvo not 
liy llii'se various effects been inJucrd 
to consider the soul as comiiosite. 
But that some of them have been 
induced to advance that upinion, in 
owintj to the circumstance, that 
prowlb lias been found by itself in 
the vegetable kiogdum, sen.iation by 
itself in animals, and inielioct by it- 
self in the superior iutelligences; 
.which has induced some physicians 
to assert, thai there are three souls 
in man; although thiii opinion is 
erroneous, and it is jiroved that the 
soul is one, however nrnnifold the 
eHects it produces. • He tlierefoiewho 
does, not understand the powers of 
the human soul will, perhaps, assign 
its difl'eriox effects to different 
causes; whilst he who i^ better ac- 
<juninted with these powers will 
know, that, lliou<4h the soul is hut 
one, and no plurality can be assigned 
to it, yet its effects aru various and 
even contrary : So that, though it be 
said of a man that he caused such a 
place to be destroyed, and such other 
place to be built and inhabited, that 
he discovered such a land, or in- 
vented such a science, all these dif- 
ferent acts do not of necessity require 
any plurality in the essence <i[ this 
intellectual agent. If such is the 
case with agents of an inferior de- 
gree, whose powers are within [the 
grasp of our reason, how much 
greater is the likelihood that the 
power of ])ro(hicing various and con- 
trary effects should be possessed by 
that t>u)ircme lieing, who is the First 
Cause of all effects, as well of ne- 
cessary as of intentional ones ! 

Accordingly we maiiitain, that, al- 
tlioiigh we perceive the manifold, 
various, and contrary effects and 
operations emanating from Him, 
(blessed be Ha !) stdl it does not by 
any means follow, that there is or 
should be any plurality in his es- 

• Ar> tlip Teasoninsr adilnoerl by iiur nu- 
l]ii>r Sn snp^Hirt of the la.^'l iipituiui in a lucre 
tTaiun.Tl|it of (Lat niaJe nue of ?iy Mairao- 



cence. And though tbiaenftbl«« tlie 
reilecting searcher to attribute to 
the Deity the variouH quaUBcatinna 
apiiureiit by mritns of tluse iltfferent 
eflcrts; — whether llifir diHcrencea 
arise from the various objectn which 
they intturnce, hulIi as tlie power of 
causing vegetation displayed in the 
the vegetable kingdony and uf caus- 
ing uniui'ttion evinced in aniraals, 
or from the contrary inllueric^ they 
esercise on the same object , — never- 
theless it is certain thut no plurality 
can be supposed in His essence. We 
see, fur inHiuiiee, thai life emanates 
from Him, uud is impurted to aD 
animate beings ; we thence conclude 
that he is alive, not that he is com- 
posed of different lives. For. say 
we, as all life emanates from llim, 
He must be its Source and Ongin. 
In like manner we say, " Light is 
with Him," as we see that it is by 
His light we are enlightened, and 
that he bestows the power of be> 
holding the light by causing sight 
to proceed from possible into actual 
operation. As the sacred dinger 
says, " Should he that gave the ear 
not hear ? Should he that formed 
the light not see ? '' (Psalm Ixxiv. 9.) 
We also call Him wise, because we 
perceive effects emanating from Him 
with wonderful wisdom and order ; 
which rieinoiisirate that there must 
be in llim the most perfect wisdom. 
In th'.H manner we may assign ^to 
Him the quulilications which are 
evidenced by the different effects he 
produces, without therefore imput- 
ing to Htm any plurality in His es- 
sence, in like manner we may as- 
cribe to Him the different relations 
which exist between Him and the 
various objects submitted to His 
agency, as it is said in common par- 
lance, " God is near to a mai;," or, 
" He is far from a man." Thus 
Holy Writ says, " llie Lord is near 
the contrite;" (Psalm xx.xiv. 19;) and 
again, " Fardi&tant is the i/ord from 
the impious." (Prov. xv. 29.) 'I'he 
pro.ximity or distance which is here 
mentioned, is not in the Deity, but 
in man, atid results from the relation 
in which he has placed himself tc 

Me* iiiliiri ScfimoHii PeraJtim, we refer our 
rpitdorii t<i the first L-hnptor of that Treatise 
In the present \iiuiber, jinge 1 10. 
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wards hia Creator : As our Rabbiea, 
of blessed memory, say, when ihey 
expounii Exodus xxxi. 6, T/ie LortI .' 
The Lord! " I am the Lord liefore 
man commits any ein : 1 am the 
the same after the sin has been com- 
mitted." Tlieir meaninf^ is, the 
chanf^e wrought by sin is confined 
to Hiau unly ; and ilie relation lie- 
tween him and his (Jreiilor is difitr- 
ent before he transgressca, frum 
what it becomes afterwards. Thus a 
tree is said at one time to be near a 
man, at another to be distant from 
him; at one time to his ri^jht hand, 
and at another to his left ; still it is 
not the tree which lias charjgfd its 
position, hut the man, wbiUt the tree 
remains stationary ; however our ha- 
bits uf jiarlance may vary its position. 
When it is said. The Lord (blessed 
be HeI) is the Creator, the King, 
the Master, and more epithets of a 
' similar kind ; these, however in iiUi- 
tudinous, will as little imply plurality 
in hia essence as our isaymi; of any 
man, " Reuben is the i-on of Jacob, 
the brother of Simeon, the father of 
Hanoch, the companion of Xaphtali, 
the proprietor of a certain house, 
and the owner of such a field." All 
these cpitheti> do nut imply any plu- 
rality in Reuben, but result from 
the different relations in which he 
stands towards the various persona 
and things which we have enume- 
rated, as connected with him : And, 
therefore, when we say, "TheDeity 
has volition: Is the Creator omni- 
potent and omniscientr " our inten- 
tion is not to say that He has one 
quality by which he wills, another by 
means of which He creates, a third 
by means of which he knows, and a 
fourth by means of which He is 
powerful ; as little could it ever 
be our intention to roaiiitaia, 
that He created the elements by 
means of one quality, the astral 
world by a second, angels by a third, 
and man by a fourth quality; be- 
cause when we fuy, " He is the 
Creator of all these various beings," 
it does not imply any pluiality in 
liim. Accordingly, wlvelher the 
Deity be described by the various 
qnalities evidenced from tHecta ac- 
cording to their various influence 
on different objects, or from the 
ejects abstractedly, or from the 




various relationa to him in which 
different objects stand, the conclu- 
sion remains invariably and decided- 
ly tiio same, that all such qualities 
do not of necessity imply or pre- 
suppose plurality in his es.Hcnce ; but 
can only be considerefl as due to 
Ilirn iu virtue of the perfection re- 
sulting from his inherent, alisolute, 
and uncoiiditiocal existence. Thus 
the law and the prophets attribute 
sucli various qualities to the Ueity. 
But whether it be possible that lie 
can be designated by various quali- 
ties in consequence of his own 
essence, is a question that demands 
our careful investigation. 

CUAPTER IX. 

The qualities which are attributed 
to any being are not that being it- 
self, but a something attained by it. 
The manner of aueh attainment is 
twofold; either intrinsic or acci- 
dental. When we, for instance, 
say, " The animal is alive," the qua- 
lity " life " IS intrinsic to the animal : 
In fact, what we did say is only tan- 
tamount to the e.vpreMsi<m, " The 
animal is an animal," which without 
life it cannot be. " Life " is, there- 
fore, merely an explanatory terra, 
apiiended to the noun aubalantive 
" a.iimal," but does not form any 
addition to ils essence. Accordingly 
it might be nupposed that it is pos- 
sible to attribute to the Deity such 
qualities, as lliey do not aild to his 
essence ; and the plurality of epi- 
thets does not im[dy any plurality 
in liim, but only tend to facilitate 
the proper understanding of his 
essence. As when we say, " An 
animal is material, nourished, and 
sensitive," these different epithets 
do not confer any [ilurality on the 
animal. But such supiio^(iiiun wouUi 
be erroneous ; and it therefore be- 
hoves us to know, that it is impos- 
sible to attribute to the Deity any qua- 
lity or qualities which can be said to 
ajtpertain to his essence : For, 
could tbiat be done, the Deity would 
be composite of two things, — His 
essence, and what appertains to that 
essence. Whereas we have already 
repeatedly declared and proved, that 
the Deity is an absolute Unity. 
That the Holy One (blessed be He !) 
has certain qualities that are acci- 
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dental to him, is equallv impossible ; 
«s every accident must have a cause, 
and cannot therefore be absolute. 
If, then, tbe Deity is >he caus* of the 
accident, hi« iithereiit, absohite, and 
unconditional exisieree would no 
lonjfer be in iiimself, iiui in the ncci- 
dent: and aa an acci<lcat may po»8d)ly 
be or not be, the Dtity would btcnrae 
a composite of abitolute and possi- 
ble existence, partly producer and 
partly produced ; which alioffether 
forms a iseries of contradictions so 
very glaring as to require no refuta- 
tion. But if his inlierent, absolute, 
and unconditional exiiience is not 
in the acLident, then there are either 
tn'o beiiiK". alike possessing auch 
existence, — Himself and the acci- 
dent ; or one Beinj; composed of 
essence and accident; both of which 
Buppoiiilions must be entirely re- 
jected. 

Thus, then, it remains proved, 
that no qualities, either intrinsic or 
actiiieiital, can possibly be atlriliuted 
to the Divine essence; and we are 
therefore to abstain from assigriinK 



any such to him. But nevertheleM 
it is absolutely necessary that tome 
explanatory expres'^ions should be 
iHed, in order to acquire some idea 
of his inherent, absolute, and un- 
conditional exi>tence. Suchanexpr«-s> 
sion is (jNiTV; alihout^h this attri. 
bute itoelf proves, whilst it enhances, 
the difficulty of ascribinf; any qua- 
lity to him : For the term " unity " 
is itself an addition to any substan- 
tive. Tims, when we say, " Reuben 
is one," this word " one " is an ad- 
dition to his essence : For if Unity 
were intrinsic to him only, how 
could a tree, or ft horwR. or any other 
substantive be one, whilst unity is 
intrinitic to Fteuben only f Conse- 
quently " Unity" is an addition to 
essence: And the question therefore 
is, " How can we say the Deity is 
one, since this quahty is an addition 
to his essence ? " After we shall 
have satiifaclnrily solved this diffi- 
culty, it witl become possible to ex- 
plain in what manner any quality or 
qualities can be attributed to the 
HoLv (Jne, — (blessed be Hb!) 



(To be continued.) 



IV. MORALITY OF THE RABBIES. 

OnO'}^' D'plE n;iCtl», Sthmanah perakim Lerambam. 

EIGHT CHAPTEUS OF ETUICS. 

i? y M.4lMOyrDES. 



C.HAPTEH [. 

Know that the soul of man js sin- 
gle in it.s essence ; but its faculties 
are manifold. Some philosophers 
have called each of these faculties a 
distinct soul ; which has given rise 
to the opinion tliai man has many 
souls. Till!- opinion has been adopt- 
ed by some fihysicians | so that even 
their prince,* in the iutrodiicLion to 
one of hiei works; asHiinies three dis- 
tinct souls in man. 1. The natural, or 
animutiun. 2. The sensitive 3. The 
iutelkctual. Olher-s have called the 
soul's faculties " parts of the aoul ;" 
an expres.sion frequently employed 
by philosophers: Not that they there- 
by intend tij imply that the soul is 
capable of being divided, aa the body 
is; but that they consider these dif- 
ferent faculties as parts of an eniire- 
ty, the union of which forms and 
composes the soul. 

• Hippocrates. 



Know furlhermoro, that, in order 
to acquire and jiromote moral per- 
fection, it is rclllIi^ite to maintain ■ 
healthful state of the soul and of its 
faculties. And as it is necessary 
that the physician who undertake* 
to cure the ailments of the body 
should have a perfect knowledge of 
the various corporeal parts, and be 
nu less acquainted with the causes 
that lead to disease, in order to ^uard 
hia patient af^ainKt their inftuence, 
than with the meaii'a of counteract- 
ing that intliience, in order to restore 
htaUh J so likewise must the spi- 
ritual guide, ivho undertakes the 
cure of BOiils and the establishing' of 
sound moral principles, be intimately 
conversant with the soul and its fa- 
cullieg, in order that he too may 
kn«w how to prevent and to remove 
disease, and how to maintain health. 

In order to acquire that intimate 
knowledge, we commence by saying: 
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The facultiea of the soul are as fol- 
low : 1. Nutrition, which La Ukewitse 
called "ffrowth." 2. Sen^atian. 3. 
Imagination. 4. Desire. 5. Reason. 
We have already premised, that our 
present investigation is limited to 
the soul of man ; for his faculty of 
nutrition is not like that of tho horHe 
or tlie ass. Man thrives through the 
faculty of nutrition in the human 
soul ■ whilst the ass thrives by that 
in the a»inine soul, and the eagle by 
that which is peculiar to its soul. 
And although we apply the same 
expressiion, ("nutrition, "5 indiscrimi- 
nately to all beings, nevertheless its 
operation is not, by any means, the 
same. In the .'^ame indiscriminale 
manner we use the term "sensation " 
of all animate beings; not that the 
aensations of man are the same as 
those uf other animate beings, or 
the feelings of one species are ex- 
actly like those of any other. But, 
as each distinct species has its pecu- 
liar soul, the fatuities of each spe- 
cies of soul must be peculiar to it- 
self. And though* a similarity ob- 
servable in tlie operation of these 
peculiar and distinct faculties might 
induce us to class them together, as 
resulting from the same species of 
aoul, our doing so would be an error, 
as such ia not the case. 

In order to illustrate what we have 
here slated, we offer the following 
example : Three dark places become 
illumined, one by the light of the 
sun, the second l»y that of the moun, 
the thitd by that of a taper. In each 
of these places the operation of the 
light prod uces the same effect, name- 
ly, the di8peUin;j[ of darkness. Never- 
theless, the operating cause is, in 
each place, different and distinct; 
being, in the one, the aun, in the se- 
cond the moon, and in tlie third a 
taper. Such likewise is the case 
with the cause of sensation ; which, 
in man, is the human enul, in the 
ass tlie a>inine soul, and in every in- 
dividual species of animals its own 
peculiar aoul. Nor is there any 
thing in common to them except the 
name, which, as we said before, is 
indiscriminately applied. Thia il- 
lustration is moat important, as many 
philosophers have failtm into errowi 
on the subject, which necessarily led 
to parado.v and unfounded opinions. 



To return to our subject, the fa- 
culties of tlie human soul : We say, 
NiiTRiTioN ia tiie faculty to lead the 
partii-les of nourishment into the 
stomach, to retain tliein until they 
are ftdly digested, to perform the 
functions of digestion and of evacua- 
tion, to cause growth aud procrea- 
tion, and completely to separate the 
nutritive and iiseful juices wliich are 
retained, from all others which must 
be expelled. Ihnv and in what man- 
ner does thia Bevenfuld faculty ])er- 
forin its operations ? In which mem- 
bers of the human body ia the opera- 
tion most visible or perceptible? 
Which of them are constantly active ? 
Aud which nre the others ttiat ope- 
rate only at certain times ? All these 
questions appertain to the science of 
medicine, and form no part of our 
examination. 

Se.vs.\tion is the well-known five- 
fold faculty of seeing, hearing, tast- 
ing, smiv)ling, and feeling; which 
last is equally found in all [-arts of 
the bo iy, whereas, each of the other 
four has its own seat in some parti- 
cular part. 

I.MAOiN.iTiox II the faculty, pecu- 
liar to man, of recalling sensations 
or impressions, even after the ob- 
jects which caused them are no lon- 
ger present, to add or diminish, to 
combine or separate, the same ; also 
to create from the impressions re- 
ceived by the senses that which never 
did, and never can, e.tist. Thus it 
creates a ship of iron, navigating the 
air; a man, whose head reaches the 
heavens, whilst his feet rest on earth; 
a quadruped, whidi has n ihoit^and 
eyes ; and many more similar jrn[)0s- 
sihilities, wliich it embodies and re- 
presents as if they were actually ex- 
isting. Dialecticians have fallen into 
a great and pernicious error, when, 
on the strength of the generally re- 
ceived division of the necessary, the 
possible, and the impossible, they 
raised a structure of sophisms, and 
bebeved, or led others to beheve, 
that all the creations of the imagina- 
tion are possible ; and dul not con- 
sider that this fatuity itself is none 
other than the unlimited power of 
giving existence to what is not, and 
cannot be. 

DasiHE is the faculty of wishing 
or declining ; which occaaiona active 
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appropriation or reprobation, tbe 
preference or clioice of a thing or its 
refusal ; and likewise anger or affec- 
tion, fear or valour, cruelty or ten- 
derness, love or hatred, and the like 
affections of the soul. All parts of 
the hunnan body are sub>icrvient to 
this faculty; the hand, to receive or 
push away ; the feet, to walk ; the 
eye, to behold ; the heart, to encou- 
rage the valiant, or to fail the timid. 
Thus all the members whether inter- 
nal or external, are instrumental to 
this faculty. 

Reason is tbe faculty, peculiar to 
man, of thinkmg; by means of which 
he reflects, acquires wixdom and 
knowlfdge, and decides upon what 
is proper or improper. The func- 
tions of this faculty are partly active, 
partly speculative. Of the former 
class are the powers of imitation and 
of invention ; of the latter, the power 
of contemplating, when applied to 
the essential and immutable, vvliiih 
latter is abstract wisdom. Imitation 
coraprisen the power of learning or 
acrpiiring any science or art, ne archi. 
tecture, agriculture navigation, and 
nuiny others. Invention comprises 
the power of maturely reflecting and 

(To Iff continued.) 



deciding whether a thing is practica- 
ble or impracticable, and, in tbe for- 
mer caite, what means are beat 
adapted to bring it from (ipsaible 
into actual being. This ia what we 
found it needful to premise, by way 
of introduction to the following 
treatise. 

This soul, single in itself, but 
manifold in its faculties, aa we have 
above dcKcribed, is the crude mate- 
rial to which reason gives the form. 
If this form does not communicate 
its impression, all the other faculties 
of the soul are vain, and may be 
considered as nseles«<. Thus Solo, 
mon ssiih, " Without understanding 
the soul is not good." (Proverbs six. 
3.) flis meaning ia, that uulecs 
reason or understanding has afforded 
its impress to the soul, its other 
faculties are useless. What can be 
said respecting the form, ensence, 
reason, and its various acquirements, 
— as the object of "this treatise is 
merely ethics, — ia with more propri- 
ety made the subject of the book on 
prophecy, to which we refer; and with 
this remark we will close the present 
chapter. 
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We have to thank our numerous Correspondents for the complimentary 
manner in which they, all, are pleased to notice our humble efforts. To 
X Y Z, B D, and Philo Veritas, we are, however, compelled once more 
tn declare, that we are not responsible for the opinions of those authors 
whose works we translate. All that we can reasonably bo required to 
answer for is, the correctness of our tranalations ; and this responsibility 
we by no raeana wish to evade. But to permit our little Reeiew to become 
an arena for polemical wrestlers, and to exchange our office of intkrprb- 
TiCRs for the character of coKuATANTg, is a consummation which it is our 
detertnination, as it is our duty, to avoid. In reference to this point we 
must beg leave to repeat what we declared to be our intention, in the first 
" Notice to Correspondents," No. 3, page ■I?. 

We agree with A, that historical and grammatical subjects ought not to 
be excluded from our Publication ; and though neither one nor the other 
entered into our original plan, yet as we do not doubt their being interest- 
ing to most of our readers, bis suggestions will meet with every attention. 

H. t)*B. must pardon our decidedly refusing bis proposal. 

Many thanks to Amicus for his suggestions, which, as far as practicable 
shall not be lost sight of. His liberal and truly religious principles com* 
mand our respect. 



Low DON : — E'rintei! by Jamei NlchuU, iC, Hoxton-Square. 
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I. SPIRIT OF THE JEWISH RELIGION. 

DTn 1T12 THIS COVE^fANT Or CIRCUMCISION. 

The Sabbath naturally directs our is founded 19 solemn, impressive^ and 

accompanied ■with a denuncintion, 
the first of its kind we meet with ia 
Holy Writ : As it ia said, " And 
when Abraham waa ninetj'-nine years 
old, the Lord appeared to Aliram 
and said to him, ' I am almiglityGod ; 
walk before me and be j)erfect : and 
I will establish my covenant between 
me anfl thee, and I will multiply thee 
exceedingly.' And Ahram fell on 
his face ; and God fipoke further to 
him and saiiJ : ' I am ! behold my co- 
venant is with thee, and thou shalt 
become a father of many nations. 
Thy name shall no longer be called 
Abram but .\bhaiiam, for I have ap- 
pointed thee a father of many na- 
tions. I win make thee exccemngly 
fruitful, I will turn thee icto na- 
tions, and kings shall descend from 
thee. .And ! will erect my covenant 
between me and thee and thy seed 
after thee,- to their generations, as 
an everlasting covenant, that I am 
Gou unto thee and to thy seed after 
tliee. And I will give unto thee, 
and to thy seed after tliee, the land 
of thy Mojourn, the whole land of 
Canaan, fur an everlastinir [losses- 
sion ; and 1 will be their God.' .\nd 
God said further unto Abraham, 
' And thou shait therefore observe 
ray covenant, thou, and thy seed 
after thee to their generation.'!. This 
is my covenant, wljich ye shall ob- 
serve, between me and you, and be- 
tween thy seed after tliee; Every 
male child among you shall he cir- 
cumcised. Ye shall circuinrise the 
flesh nf your foreskin ,- and it shall 
be in token of the C.>venant be- 
tween me and you. When he ia 
eight days old, every male among 
you shall be circmncistd to all your 
generations; these who are born in 
your house, or those who may be 



attention to the covenant of circum 
cision. Tliis commandment, too, is 
called nlN, "a sign or token," and 
n'13 mn, "sign or token of the 
Covenant : " Aa it 13 said, " Ye shall 
circumcise the foreskin of your flesh : 
and it shall be a token of tlie cove- 
nant between rae and you." (Genesis 
xvii. ]I.) It is of the very first im- 
portance ; according^ly we iind in the 
Talmud, (Treatise Nedarim, folio 34,) 
" R. Meir saith, ' Alost important is 
circumcision : though Abraham was 
virtuous and pious, served God and 
observed his comraandmenls, he was 
not called pbrfeci until circtinncision 
waa bestowed on him : As it is 
«aid, IValk before me and be perfect : 
and J villi erect my covtnant between 
me and thee.' (Gentsis xvii. 1, 2.} R. 
Simeon saith, ' Most important is 
circumcision, as it ia equivalent to 
all the commandments of the law : 
For it is aaid. This is the blood of the 
covenant ivhichjhe Jjord has made ivith 
you, concerning aU these thiiiffs.' {EsoA. 
xxiv. 8.)" 

It would be a vain effort on our 
parts, fully and minutely to detail the 
reasoning and illustrations by which 
the Habbics jtrove the importance 
and sublime purpose of circumcision : 
and the manner in which they prove 
that by it alone Abraham acquired 
perfection ; as these elucidations are 
too profound and abstruse, and can- 
not therefore be submitted to the 
general reader, who mi^ht consider 
them as not in unison with the spirit 
of the present age. We must there- 
fore content ourselves with a few 
superficial remarks ; which will, 
however, we trust, give our readers 
some additional infortnation on this 
eubject. 
1 he Diviae command on wbicii it 
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purchUMil with monej from anv 
»tranj(cra who ore not of thy seed. 
He must surely be circumcised who 
is born in thy house or is purchnned 
with thy mouey : and my covenant 
shall be in yout- flesh, as an ever- 
lasting covenant. And the uncir- 
curacioed male, who •shall not cir- 
cumcise the flesh of his foreskin, 
that sotU thnll be cut off from hi* 
people. He has broken my Cove- 
nant.'" (Genesis xvii. l-U.) The 
observance of the command, thus 
em|)liaUcally given to .\brahatn, was 
hut twice intei rnpted ; the first time, 
during the )>onduge nf the iBrnelites 
in Eptypt ; the second, during their 
wanderings in the desert : As we 
find in BerrKhith Rabbah, (Chapter 
46,) " R. FLineas said, in the name of 
R. Levy, ' Abraham fell twice on 
his face, denoting his foreknowledge 
that the covenant of circumcision 
would twice he interrupted : 1. In 
Egypt : 2. In the Desert. In Egypt 
they were uncircomcised^ but Alo^es 
afterwards caused the rite to be per- 
formed on them; as did Joshua on 
their children, who, during the wan- 
derings in the Desert, had remained 
uncircumcised." 

The importance of circuracii<ion 
arises from two ])rinci]ial causes. 
The First is, that, as the Talmud 
says, in aceorduuce with the text of 
Holy Writ, " i\braham was not con- 
sidered as PEJirECT, until the cove- 
nant of circumcision vv;is afforded to 
him." In like manner it is indis- 
pensably necessary to his descend- 
"ants, in order to attain that great 
end and aim of our bejncr, — perfec- 
tion, tbnt every indivichial among them 
shoidd bo t'lrcumLised. The Second 
is, that, as citcuinci.-ion is the token 
of the Covenant, »pi)oitited by the 
Deity, obedience is due to a com- 
mandment, the inlnngement of 
which breaks that covenant, and calls 
forth a dire denunciation. 

We would not at all have alluded 
to the first of these causes, — as the 
second is amply Kitfiicient, and divine 
commandments are subjects of obe- 
dience, not of ratiocination, — hut for 
the twofnbJ dirLCtion of the com- 
mand itself, whith render* it impe- 
rative on the parent to cause the rile 
to be performed ; or, should the pa- 
rent have neglected il, this duty 



then derolrea on the man himself. 

If the merit of this observance con- 
sisted in obedience only, it would, 
like all other enactments of Holy 
Writ, be left to the free will of tljt- 
man on whom it operates, to perfurm 
or to decline it, according to the dic- 
tates of his volition. But as circum- 
cision, and that on the eighth day, 
has a further merit, namely, that to 
the seed of Abraham (the Israelites) 
there can be tio perfection without 
it, and as thus its importance com- 
mences at a time, when the hel|iles8 
state of him that is operated on pi«- 
cludes free-will and the merit of obe- 
dience; it is a dutv incumbent on the 
parent to secure that means of per- 
fection to his oflF»pring. This seems 
to be the sense of the discourse in 
Uereihilh Jinbbah, (chap, xiv.) be- 
tween K. Ilushniah and a heathen 
philosopher, who asked of the fur- 
mer: " If circumcision is thus pre- 
cious and important, why was it not 
bestowed on Adam } " R. Hosbaiah 
retorted, " Why do we cut the hair 
ofl'otir heads and not our beards ? " 
The philosopher answered : " Be- 
cause those are grown in the folly of 
our cbililbood ; whilst the beard is 
the production of our riper years." 
II. Hoshaiah replied; "Were this 
reason the irue one, our hands, feet, 
or other members ought likewise to 
be cut ofl'. For they too are grown 
in the folly of our childhood." llie 
philoso|dii'r retorted : " This has no 
connection with my question, from 
which we are altogether digressing." 
R. Hoshaiah answered : " To dismiss 
thee without any instruction would 
be unbecoming. I therefore only say, 
acids must be mitigated ; wheat must 
he ground ; and uian, too, must un- 
dergo preparation."' It appears tbft 
Rabbi, in the first instance, refused 
him any explanation ; as he did not 
consider the philosopher capable of 
conceiving the profound reasons 
which can be given : and he there- 
fore points out to him the folly of 
questioning Divine commandit, when 
he cannot truly accnunt for a fashion 
which is but of human origin. But 
as this did not induce the philoso- 
pher to desibt from his pertinacious 
questioning, the Rabbi, whilst he 
admits that it would be improper 
to dismiss him without any in- 
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Btruction whatever, limits the in- 
formation he afl'ords to the mere 
remark, that man needs preparation. 
We, too, will follow the example 
which II. rioshaiah has left us, and 
not ohtrude on the philosophic ques- 
tioner of the present day the pro- 
found inotives which dictated the 
command to Abraham, but will con- 
tent ourselves with a few observations 
in elucidation of the Rahbi'a words : 
" Man must undergo preparation." 

We concede that this appears to 
he no reply to the question proposed : 
For if man is recjuired to wnder^o a 
preparation, why was that prepara- 
tion not afTorded to Adam i But the 
meaning of the philosopher'a ques- 
tion was, " How can man improve 
the creation of his God, who, had he 
considered circumcision so precious 
and important to human perfection, 
would have created Adam according- 
ly?" The reply of thellahhi had the 
following meaning: "Adam came per- 
fect from the hands of his Maker : Had 
he preserveil that state of perfection, 
there would, indeed, have been no 
accaaion for man's undergoing any 
preparation. But aa he did not 
do 80, man needs preparation in 
order to mitigate his acerbities." 
By PEHfjrcTiuN is meant moral per- 
fection. We do not intend to define 
the fall of Adam ; but one fact is 
universally agreed in— namely, that 
before bis transgreaainn lie was pure 
and innocent, bo that those appetite!) 
wiiich at present degenerate into 
sinful desires, were then ennobled 
hy innocence and free from passion. 
Subsequently he became corrupted 
by the sway of the passions ; and tlie 
proof of their sinfulness is shame, 
riiercfore. Holy Writ teaches, that, 
before their tran-sgresiiion, " they 
were both naked, the man and his 
■wife, and they were not ashamed." 
(Genesis ii 25.) But vvhen disobe- 
dience of the divine command strip- 
ped them of the innocence ajjd 
purity in which they were clothed, 
RJn ei>gendered its consequrnce — 
shame ; as we are told, " And the 
eyes of both were opened, and they 
discovered that they were naked." 
Therefore when summoned into the 
Divine presence, Adam gays, " I 
was afraid, because I am naked :" 
which calk forth the rebuke, " Who 



told thee thou wert naked ? " ((Jen. 
iii. 7, 10, 11.) "What is become 
of that innocence which ennobled 
thee, and was too pure to admit of 
shame I " As thus sin banished pure 
innocence from Adam and his de- 
scendants, the Divine command of 
circumcision comes in aid of our 
fallen nature, and to enable man to 
rckjain perfection. Tims the sona 
of Jaco!) said to Shechem, "We 
cannot do this thing to give our sis- 
ter to one thivt is uncircumcised 
Mh Min n2~in-'3 for this is a 
shameful disgrace unto us." ({.Jen. 
.xx\iv. 14.) Tlieir meaning could 
not be, that it would bo a di-grace 
to them in the eyes of the world, 
were they, ilie only circumcised 
family then in e.xistencc, to give their 
sister to one, who, in tluj reajiect, 
resembled the great mass of man- 
kind . But as they wished to impress 
hini with the importance and advan- 
tage of this observance, as contri- 
buting to htunan perfection ; ihey 
prove the sinfulness of the pas- 
sions by citing the shamo which 
attends their iiiibilgence. 

As we sfiiil hcforw, it is a duty in- 
cuml>ent on the parent to cause the 
rite of circumcision li> he performed 
on his olfspririg. In addition to its 
beinif the covenant eslabli-shed by 
the Deity, it is likewise symbolic of 
what is due to all the command- 
ments of reliijion ; namely uncon- 
ditional obedience, although human 
reaaon may nut fathom their cause. 
Self-conceit would (as in llie present 
day it actually does) cavil at the 
performance of ihia duty; and start 
the question, " What right have pa- 
rents to force their helpless babes 
into a Covenant, and impose on 
them a religions system, independent 
of their inclination, will, and con- 
sciousness?" We could, in reply, 
rptort hy asking, " What right had 
Abraham, the father of circuracisioD, 
to bind his son on the altar, and to 
take up a knife with the fixed in- 
tf-ntion to slay him?" The answer 
to both questions is the i-ame : The 
right is conferred by the command 
of the Deity, the great liord of life 
and being, whose justice is equalled 
by his mercy, who commands nought 
but what is really conducive to our 
true good, however little the blind- 
q 2 
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fold researches of human reason can 
conceive his motives. In obedience 
to that command the riuht is exer- 
cised. And we who know, that 
"he spoke and it was, he commanded 

and it stood firm;" that wlien ho of sorcery in reheUion,— like ininuiiy 
•md, " Let there be," creation, in all g^d idols is nerverseness." (I Sam. 
it* glorious variety, was perfect, — ^^y .23 \ 



command all other considerations 
yield : alike mute is the arroi;ance 
of philosophy ond the repujrnance of 

pity. p«i '"iQ nop n«tjn '3 

Tyen O'Oim "For like the sin 



are we to question his command- 
ments, and reason on the extent of 
obedience due to him, or of the 
rights which that obedience confers ? 
Far from us be such presumption. 
That perfect obedience of which the 
father of the faithful bequeathed us 
his f^Ioriuus example, is at least par- 
tially 10 be perpetuated in his de- 
scendants, the sons of Jacob. How- 
ever parental tenderness may repine ; 
however the helpless innocent, 
scarcely ushered into the world, may 
implore pity by its unconscious cries ; 
Abraham is to he imitateii. Despight 
the yearnings of the father's heart, 
the keen edge of the knife initiates 
the new-horn Israelite into the esta- 
blished covenant j for the Lord of 
the universe commands it; to that 

(7b be continued.) 



We stated at the comnaencement 
of this article that circumcision is 
called JTIW, "a sign or token." It 
has this appellation in comtnon with 
the Sabbath, and most probably for 
the same reason ; namely, though 
the observance is peculiar to Israel- 
ites, )et it is not for their sole benefit 
only, nor yet for the mere purpose of 
distinguishing their community from 
others ; but it is intended as a sign 
or token to nil the nations of the 
earth, that the law of Moses is truly 
the revelation of the Most High ; and 
that Israelites are witnesses to the 
facts of that revelation ; and, in order 
to be accredited as such, they are 
stamped with the indelible seal of 
the covenant. 



t n, CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF RABBINICAL WRITERS. 

THB TALMtJD. — NO, III. 

In ciur last article on this subject we availed ourselves of the asBist- 
ance atid authority of Rabenu Muses bar Maimon (Maimonides) to 
acquaint our readers with the circumstantial details of the order in 
•which the traditions of the oral law were transmitted, and for that pur- 
pose subroilted to them the preface to his Jud Hucliazuka. We now con- 
tinue to use the assistance which the numerous and comprelietisive works 
of that g^reat author, and his acknowledged critical acumen, have placed 
at our disposal ; and, in order to elucidate whatever may have remained 
obscure and incomplete in our former article, and also to examine the 
various divisions of the Talmud, we introduce to our readers the follow- 
ing treatise, which was originally written by Maimonides in Arabic, but 
was subsequently, at the request of the Jews of Marseilles, translated 
into Hebrew by R, Jehuda ben Solomon Alchophni, called El Cfiarisi, a 
native of Spain, who lived in the beginning of the 13lh century ; and 
thoug'h in it our author digresses into an investigfation of prophecy, we 
trust his remarks on that important subject will be considered of some 
interest. 

PREFACE TO THE TALMUDIC TREATISE, " ZERAIM." 
BV MAIMONIDES. 

Know that every commandment He!) gave to Moses our teacher 
which the Holy One (blessed be (peace be with him !) was accom- 
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panied by its exposition : First the 
commandment was imparted to him, 
and then its full and particular elu- 
cidation. This was the caae with 
every lliinf? that is eoni|)rJaeil in the 
book of the Law. The manner in 
which it was communicated to the 
Israelites was, as the 'lalrmid reJatea, 
(Treatise Eruhin, chap, v., fol. 55,) 
" Aiter iheDivine commandment had 
been given to Moses he withdrew to 
his tent, and was followed by Aaron, 
to wliom Rlosea coranaiinicated the 
commandment that had been given 
to him, and the exposition which ac- 
companied the same ; both of which 
he taught him. When this was 
done, Aaron look his place at the 
right band of Moses, His two 
snn^, Elear.ar and Ithamar, next 
entered, and to them Mones repeated 
the whole of wliat be had already 
told Aaron, whose sons aeated them- 
selves, one at the left hand of Moses, 
the second at the right band of 
Aaron. The seventy elders were 
next ushered in, and to them Moses 
recapitulated all that he had said to 
Aaron and to his sons. The tent 
v/aa then thrown open to the 
body of the people, and to every 
one who came to seek the Lord. 
To them all RIoses once more stated 
the whole of what he had already 
imparted to Aaron, to his sons, and 
to the seventy elders; so that every 
one could hear tlie commandment 
and its exposition as it fell from the 
lips of Moseg. Thus .\aron heard 
the instruction, repeated by Moses, 
four different times, his sons heard 
it thrice, the elders twice, and the 
body of the people once. When 
this was done, Moses retired, and 
Aaron repeated the commandment 
he had four times heard from 
Moses, together with its exposition, 
to all who were present ; and when 
his sons had thus likewise heard the 
commandment four times, namely, 
thrice from Moses, and once from 
their father; Aarnn, also retired, 
and was succeeded by his sons ; who 
likewise repeated to all who were 
present the whole of the command- 
ment, together with its exposition ; 
upon which they withdrew. The 
seventy elders, who in like manner 
heard the instruction recapitulated 
/our timea> namely, twice from 



Moses, once from Aaron, and once 
from his sons, then be|;ao to in- 
struct those who were present in 
the coininandment and its exposi- 
tion ; so that the body of the peo- 
ple also heard it four times, namely, 
from .Mosea, from Aaron, from his 
eons, and from the seventy elders." 
When the couf^regation dispersed, 
the people instructed each other in 
what they had heard from the 
raoutli of Moses, and wrote the 
commandments on muf/ihih, or 
rolls. The chiefs of the nation 
went about to teach the whole peo- 
ple of Israel, and to cxpcund to 
them the commandment, until the 
people acquired a perfect know- 
ledge thereof. The commandment 
itself was, as we said before, pre- 
served in writing; the exposition 
was committed to meniory, with all 
its details and particular (xpbnii- 
tions. In accordance with tirm is 
the comment of our Rjvhbies in the 
Torath Cohanim, CLevi'icus .xxv. 1.,) 
"And the Lord spake unto Moaea 
on Mount Sinui." Why does Holy 
Writ, in this particular passage, use 
the words "on Mount Sinai" as 
the whole of the law was delivered 
on that Mount ? It is done to de- 
note that, as the law of skmita (the 
agrarian rest of the seventh year) 
wa.s given at Mount Sinai, with all 
and every the e-vplanalions, details, 
and particular enactments thereunto 
ajipcrtaining ; thus, and in hke 
manner, all and every command- 
ment was given at Sinai, accom- 
panied by the explanations, details, 
and particular enactments thereunto 
respectively appertaining." As an 
instance, we cite : The Holy One 
(blessed be HeI) said to Moses, " In 
booths ye shall dwell seven days." 
(Leviticus .xxiii. 42.) This com- 
mandment was written down ; but in 
addition thereto, Moses received 
from the Deity the full and circum- 
stantial explanation which this com- 
mandment required. Such as : That 
this command is compulsory only 
on males, not on females ; that sick 
or wayfaring men are exempt from 
its observance ; that the booth 
must be thatched with vegetable ma- 
terials, but only such as are no 
longer in a state of actual vegeta- 
tion, nor yet with any manufactured 
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article, inch u coverlids, or ^r* 
menu, or vesselj. although the raw 
material these were made of was 
a veKelable ; lliat it i« incumlnnt 
to rat, drink and »lrep in the 
booth i that itn area mu.it not he 
Ie«8 than seven cuhits aquare, nor 
its hright less than ten cubits, and 
ao forih. Thn«, and in the like 
manner, the whole of the six hun- 
dred and thirteen commandments, 
toxetlur with their full and particu- 
lar exposition*, were delivered to 



thirteenth he gave to the Levite* 

whom he hade. " Take this book of 
the Law." CHculeronomy xxxi. i6.) 
lie then ascended the Mount Ncbo 
on the seventh day of Adar, about 
noon. (Talmud, treatise 3fe</ilak, 
folio 13, and Siphri, division HnaS' 
inn,) from whence he returned no 
more. 

After hi* departure, (peace he 
with hira,) and .loshua had entered 
into poRsession of that inheritance 
which had been set apart for him, 
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the Prophet of blessed memory, and („ become the guardian of the laws, 

he made them his constant study, 
80 that he and liis contemporaries 
perfectly underttood them. And 
whatever was transmitted by Joshua 
or any one of the elders, is of un- 
questionable authority, and has 
never been made the subject of dis- 
pute or difference of opinion. If 
cases arose, to which the precise ap- 
plication of the law had not been 
heard from the Prophet, they built 
their decision on logical conclusions, 
in accordance with the thirteen ca- 
nons.or principles of logic, which Mo- 
ses received on Mount Sinai, for the 
purpose of applying them to the 
expiaoatioD of the law. Of these 
decisions there are some to which 
all conformed and agreed ; others, 
however, are disputed, as different 
conclusions were deduced frona the 
reasonings on which they were 
built. In cases where thus a differ- 
ence of a])iniun arose and prevailed, 
the decision adopted was that of 
the majority ; as it is commanded In 
the law, " to incline towards the ma- 
jority." (Exodus xxiii. 2.) Know fur- 
thermore, that even prophecy does 
not avail to expound the law, so as 
to depart from the branches of its 
commandments as laid down liy the 
above-mentioned thirteen principles; 
for in the same manner that Joshua 
and Phineas were competent, by 
means of these principles, to form 



preserved, the commandments in 
writing, the expositions by verbal 
tradition. 

In the fortieth year after their 
exit from Egypt, in the eleventh 
month (i'/iero/) on the first of the 
month, iMoaes caused the people to 
be assemlded, and told them, " The 
time of my decease is approaching. 
If, therefore, any one of you has 
forgotten any decision of the law 
{hulachah) which he has heard, let 
him come to me and I will recal and 
explain it to him. Whosoever en- 
tertains any doubt respecting the 
true intent and meaning of any 
halaciwk, let him apply to me, and I 
will solve it." Such is the com- 
mentary of our Hatdiies in the book 
Siphri, on the words " Moses be- 
gan to explain this law." (Deutero- 
nomy i. 5.) Thus the Israelites ob- 
tained directly from Moses's own 
mouth 3. full aitd detailed exjiosition 
of all tliEit ajiperlains to the law, to 
wliieh jmrpose iie devoted the time 
between the first day of the eleventh 
month (Sherat) until the seventh 
day of the twelfth month i,Adar). 
Shortly before his death he com- 
menced writing the law on rolls of 
parchment, of which he completed 
thirteen copies (all in the same 
shape as those wliicli We have at 
present) from the l brih of n'lt?«T 5 
bfreshith (the first letter of the first 



word in Genesis,) until the b lovied decisionH built on logical reasoning, 
of Vwiiy Israel, (the last letter of in like manner Rav Abina and Rav 



the last word in Deuteronomy,) 
(vide Talmud, treatise Biiva batftra, 
first chapter, folio 15). To each of 
the twelve tribes he gave one of 
these copies ; in order that they might 



Ashi were competent so to do. If 
thou wishest to inquire, "\Miat thea 
constitutes the preference of the 
Prophet and his works, relative to 
the observance of any command- 



live and regulate their conduct in ment and to itaexpoaitiunc" I assure 
conformity to his precepts. The thee that this subject is one of the 
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great and essential priticipka which 
are the [foundation and support of 
our religion. 

This appears to me a proper op- 
portunity to elucidate the above im- 
jiortant princiide ; whieli, however, it 
13 impossible to do, unless we ])revious- 
ly enumerate the means by which the 
pretensions of any prophet can be 
legitimated. For this, too, is an im- 
portant principle ; the want of due 
acquaintance with which has misled 
multitudes of human beings,; and 
even those (nw who are gifted with 
greater penetration and reflection, 
and who refuse to allow the claims 
of any prophet, unless he works won- 
ders, audi as those of our teacher 
Mosea, of blessed memory, or controls 
the ordinary course of nature, like 
Elijah, of happy memory, when he 
restored to life the aoa of the widow, 
(1 Kings xvii. 22,) or any one of 
the miraclea performed by Elisha. 
(Peace be with him !) But in reality, 
thia is not essential to a prophet. 
For all the wonders wrought by 
Elijah, Elisha, or any of the pro- 
phets, were not intended for the 
purpose of condrming the truth of 
their prophetic mission, an thia was 
already previously acknowledged ; 
but those which they performed were 
according to what their occasions re- 
quired : and as they M'ere in close 
and intimate communication with 
the Deity, he jjerformed their desire, 
as he has assured the just, "Thou 
shalt pronounce thy decree, and he 
will confirm it unto thee." (Job 
xxii. 28.) But what really estab- 
lishes the claima of the prophet we 
shall hereafter elucidate. We will, 
however, in the first instance, offer 
our remarks on [irophecy generally, 
whether it be delivered in the name 
and authority of idolatrous worship 
or in that of the One true God. 

The first is properly classed under 
two heada, 1. If a prophet should 
arise who asserts, " Such a constel- 
lation has inspired me and com- 
manded me to worship it in such a 
manner, or has said, 'Adore me as I 
direct, and 1 will answer thee : ' " Or 
if the Prophet exhorts mankind to 



worship any image br idol, and as- 
serts that this idol has directed how 
its worship is to be performed, and 
that the prophet should issue cer- 
tain commanda iu its name, respect- 
ing any purpose whatever, as was 
done by the prophets of Baal and 
those of the Groves. (1 Kin^s xviii.) 
2. If the prophet asserts that the 
word of God came to him, and 
commanded the worship of any idol, 
or to exorcise the astral influences, 
and that he should proclaim the 
rites and ceremonies thereto requir- 
ed, — as the law predicts in Deutero- 
nomy xiii. 1 ; — this likewise is con- 
sidered as a prophecy, in the name 
and authority of idols. For, whether 
the prophet asserts that he is com- 
manded either by the idol, or by the 
Deity, that idols should be worship- 
ped the aim of his prophecy re- 
mains the same. And if two wit- 
nesses attest that any man has been 
guilty of this crime of idolatrous 
prophecy in either of the two ways 
we have stated above, his punish- 
ment, according to law, is death by 
strangulation, as it is commanded, 
" Such prophet or dreamer of dreams 
shall be put to death." (Deuterono- 
my xiii. 5.) Nor is it needful in 
such a case to investigate by what 
means the authority of his prophecy 
is to be confirmed. We require nei- 
ther sign nor miracle to be convinced. 
And if he actually performs wonders 
the like of which we never heard, in 
order to prove his prophetic mission, 
his doom remains unalterable, — he 
must he put to death, without ;iny 
regard beinsf had to the miracles he 
baa wrought; — for these take place 
because (as the law says) " tlie Lord 
your God [iroveth you," (Deut. xiii. 
3,) — particularly as the opposition of 
reason denies the evidence of his 
wonders more strongly than ihe ex- 
ercise of our visual powers confirms 
them J as the moat perfect evidence 
that can be propounded to our rea- 
son is the fact that worship or adora. 
tion is dne, solely, to the One First 
Cause who gave existence to all be 
ings, and who alone is all perfect. 



(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER X. 

Whatever is distinct in itself, and 
separate from other things, may have 
the word "One" applied to it. 
Thus we say, " one people : " as the 
individuals composing this people 
are separate from others by means 
of some peculiarity which forms 
them into a distinct body : Asf, for 
instance, the Arabs by their religion; 
the Negroes, by their colour ; and 
generally, all nations, by meann of 
their language. The word " one " 
is likewise used to denote what is 
peculiar to the individual : As, for 
instance, " Reuben or Simeon is the 
only One of the human species." 
" 'i he man or the horse is the only 
ONE among animals." When the 
word is used, as in the last two ex- 
amples, it denotes that the indi\-i- 
dual mentioned i^ possessed of some 
distinction peculiar only to itself. 
Therefore the application is more 
just, when it is said, " Reuben is 
o*e," (although he is composed of 
several members, the variety of which 
is visible,) than when we speak of the 
Arabs as "okc peojile." The just- 
ness of the application increases, 
when \vo speak of one nie tuber be- 
longing to Reuben ; although such 
member is composed of various ma- 
terials : because it is difficult for the 
senses to separate these materials. 
The strictness of the application in- 
creases when we say, " One pure 
element." This the senses cannot 
solve into matter and form ; which 
composition is assigned to it by rea- 
son only. Still more true is the e.x- 
pression, when applied to a super- 
licies, whichtruth increases when we 
say, " One line," as this is a simple 
extension, without any addition 
either in reality or in idea ; and *i8 
therefore more strictly an unit than 
the pure element in which matter and 
form may be severed by reason, or 
the superficies which is composed of 
length and breadth. Accordingly, the 
line is distinct from all other objects, 
and has no community with any. 
Still the line is not a perfect unity, 
because it may be either straight or 
a curve ; these can be divided and 



subdivided ; and each part would 
still con.stitute a line. Its claim lo 
be an absolute unit are therefore sur- 
passed by those of the point ; as this 
cannot be divided either in deed or 
thought, is distinct from all other 
objects, and has -no community with 
any, except in as far as it must rest 
on something. Thus the point is 
not an abstract unity; it inuBt 
therefore yield to the numerical 
One, which rests on nothing, and 
has no community with any other 
object whatsoever. Its existence, 
however, is not real, but only ideal ; 
and in idea we can represent to our- 
selves a collection of such units, as 
it is the properly of numbers to be 
composed of such. Thus the nume- 
rical one is not a real unity .- So that 
no other real, abstract, and absolute 
unity can be found throughout the 
univer.se, except God, to whom the 
word OvE can with the strictest jus- 
tice and truth be applied. He is 
alone, and unequalled in erery re- 
spect : So that no other being has 
the slightest cominunity with Him, 
even in the a)>pcllation "Being;" 
as we have already proved the im- 
possibility of two or more beings, 
each possessing inherent, absolute, 
and unconditional existence. Nor 
is it jiogjiible to imagine two or 
more beings otherwise than one as 
the Producer, and all the rest as big 
products. 

Having thus proved, that the ap- 
pellation " One " does really and 
truly appertain to that Being only 
who, in every respect, has no coin- 
muniiy M'ith all other beings, and is 
infinitely beyond the semblance of 
efjuality wiih any of them ; and hav- 
ing moreover demonstrated, by evi- 
dence the most conclusive, that He 
ivhose existence is inherent, abeo- 
lute, and unconditional can neither 
have any equal, nor the most remote 
community with any other object 
whatsoever ; it clearly follows that 
the imily which we assign to the 
Deity is negative only ; and ia not 
at all po.sitive, as it means, that 
none other is equal to, or co-essen- 
tial with. Him, Consequently, unity 
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is not an addition to his essence} 
ant], accordingly, the Law prodainas : 
" Hear, O Israel ! the Lord our<jod, 
theLordisone ; '' (Dent. vi. 4 ;)naTDe- 
ly, as the Lord who is i:'rr!jN, " our 
God," is the Producer of all that ex- 
ists, and the great First Cause, (and 
as such must, aa we have fully 
proved, he inherent, absolute, and 
unconditional,) He is O.ng without 
any equal. Therefore His unity is 
negative, and consequently forms no 
addition to His etssence. 

CHAPTER X.I. 

All beings are either such whose 
being is essenlial in itself, or such 
other* whose being is composite. 
Those of the latter order are all ac- 
cidental. Those of the first order 
form three divisions or classes: 1. 
Material. These are the lowest in 
degree. 2. Intfillects, or separate in- 
tatligences, who hkve no connexion 
whatever with matter. The medium 
between these two e.xtreraea is 
formed by, 3. Souls, who have some 
connc.vion with matter. They re- 
ceive impression and effect from 
intellect, and bestow it on matter j 
they consequently occupy the central 
rank between the inferior or matter, 
and the superior or intellect. Aa 
thus there is a great diversity of 
beings, whose numbers and varieties 
are evident, it behoves us to explain 
how the First Cause (who, aa we 
have already, and to the full satis- 
faction of our readers, demonstrated, 
is absolute and simple u.vitv in the 
strictest sense of the word,) can 
produce a plurality, as it is a standing 
axiom that from one proceeds one. 
Many opinions have been held on 
this subject, some of themcabbaliati- 
cal,* other:) adopted by the Arab 
sages, and some of the wise men of 
our own nation. In order to give 
and elucidate our o^vn opinion, we 
will preface our inquiry with some 
remarks on angels. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Co^'3E!lNtNG the essence of angels 
various opinions are entertained by 

•The anflioT here pntera fully into the 
cabbalLitii-al ayiitein ; hat a^ it U rhipHy 
a ri-eaiiiliUittiiia of what via have »lr«ady 
)(iv>.>ii uiiilf r tliut lieud, »'e uiait it, aud refer 
irar readers t<> pagu 60. 



philosophers and sage divines, 
though all conjointly agree in their 
existence. Philosophers maintain, 
that as angels are solely inteUectua!, 
no |)lui'alitycnn be assigned to them; 
as beings that are immaterial, antl 
not distinguished by outward form, 
cannot be said to be plural : For the 
variety of beings is causied either by 
the difference of matter, however 
subtile, or by that of form. Hence 
they conclude, that plurality amongst 
angels is caut^ed by the fact that one 
is a producer, and another is a pro- 
duct. And, according to their asser- 
tion, some of our Rabbiea likewise 
incline totvards this opinion, and as- 
sert that the numbers of angels are 
equal to that of the astral orbits : 
And as the number of those orbits, 
as far as our observations extend, is 
either forty-nine or fifty, the number 
of angels must be the same. Such, 
they maintain, was the opinion of 
the Talmudists when they asserted 
that fifty degrees of understanding 
were created; all of which were im- 
parted to Moses, except one only, as 
it is written, " 'I'koit liast made him 
a little less CD^n^HD than the an- 
gels ; " (Psalm viii. 5 ;) and they 
called them " degrees of under- 
standing," as each forms a distinct 
perception. But this opinion cannot 
have been that of our Rabbies of 
blessed memory, aa it is directly 
contrary to the meaninfjr of Holy 
Writ : For were these opinions cor- 
rect, the consequence would be, that 
angels who are sent on missions to 
different men, have no real e.Kiatcnce, 
save ia the imagination of such men. 
Whereas, according to the sacred 
Scriptures, numbers of angels really 
exist ; as our Ra!>biea said when 
they expounded the passage : "The 
chariots of <.iod are many myriads, 
thousands of angels." (Psalm IxviiiJ 
17.) And again : " Thousands 
thousands ministered unto him, and 
ten thousand times ten thousand 
stood before him." (Daniel vii. 10.) 
Thus, likewise, we find that angels, 
whose e.xistence is real, are sent to 
different men ; as, " He shall give 
his angels the charge over thee, to 
guard thee in all thy ways." 
(Psalm xci. 11.) "The man Ga- 
briel, whom I had seen in the 
vision, being caused to fly swiftly. 
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touched me about the time of the 
evrning^ oblation." (Daniel ix. 1 1.) 
" None boldeih with roe in thcM 
things but Michael your prince." 
(Danifl ix. 21.) These different 
quotations prove, that angels are 
numerous, and that those tent to 
men have a real existence ; and ac- 
cordiogly these opinions have been 
embraced by all systems of faith. 
And, to account for the variety of 
these intellectual and immaterial 
beings, we say that the distinction 
between them is caused by the dilTer- 
enl degrees of understandini; they 
have attained respecting the Divine 
attributes, without any necessity for 
their being producer and produced 
of and br each other. Accordingly 
the epithtt '* intellectnal " apper- 
taina to them all collectively ; wiicre- 
as each one is distinct through the 
degree of his attainments. This 
does not assume any plurality in 
their individual essence ; for beings 
in general are cither such as are 
composed of what is theirs collec- 
tively, and what is their peculiar dis- 
tinction, a.s is the case with man, 
composed of life and intellect, (thus 
he is really corapoaite and really dis- 
tinct,) or such who are ouly called 
'* composite" without really being 
80 ; as colour, which expresiiion 
is composed of seeing and what 
is seen, and becomei^ distinct through 
the former, (.seeing,) but which, 
however, forma no plurality in the 
essence of the colour. In like man- 
ner, allbougli the expression by 
which the separate intelligences 
called angels are denoted, implies 
compo6itiun, yet their essence is not 
comjiosite ; as even those philoso- 
phers, whose opinions we combat, 
must confess, that, although angels 
be not producer and produced, there 
yet may be a distinction between 
them in consequence of their various 
agencies. We are therefore justified 
in maintaining, that the distinction 
of their respeciive individualities 
consists in the greater or less degree 
thev have attained of acquaintance 
with tlic Divine attributes, and ac- 
cording to which lliey are cither su- 
perior or inferior, and vary In their 
powers and agency. For as the ruler 
of a state appoints various officers, 
whose rank and power difier accord- 



ing to their rapabilitie* ; thus like- 
wise the Holy One (blessed be lis 1) 
Iia< assigned to each of the angels 
his sphere of action accordinf^ to tb« 
extent of his knowledge of the Di- 
vine attributes. And as these attri- 
butes are manifold and infinite, the 
necessary consequence is, that these 
angels or separate intelligences must 
be very numerous and various, ac- 
cording to the degrees of knowledge 
they have attained, and of power 
that are confided to them. Cwithout 
the neees-iity of their being producers 
and produced of and by each other.) 
although there is no plurality in their 
essence, and they are urodiiced by 
the great First (.lause, wnich is abso- 
lute I'mty. This is our opinion: 
it is the tnie one, in accordance with 
the sacred Scriptures, and with the 
reitearcheis of reason, as we shall 
fully illustrate. 

CUAPTBa XIII. 

.N'uMBRoim and various effects are 
owing to one ; of three causes: 1. 
Variety of the powers which are ac- 
tively employed ; .As, for instance, 
the effects jtroduced by us through 
the power of love vary from those 
produced through the force of anger. 
2. The variety of the objects aub- 
mltted to the agency of one power : 
As, for instance, fire, which dissolves 
resin, and condenses salt. 3. The 
variety of the instruments by means 
of which the active power operates : 
As, for instance, the needle with 
which the tailor sews, and the scis- 
sors with which he cuts. These 
three diil'crent causes, however, to 
which the diversity of effects may be 
traced, cannot occasion the variety of 
effects which are produced by the 
Deity. For He (blessed be He!) is 
an absolute unity ; there is no plu- 
rality of powers in him ; no variety 
in the objects submitted to the agency 
of his power, and no diversity of the 
instruments by means of which he 
operated. It may he said that one 
other cause yet remains by which we 
may account for the plurality and 
variety of bis productions ; namely, 
a progressive medium. As if first 
one was produced, by means of whom 
another was called into existence ; 
and so on in similar progression. If 
this be not the case^ the question is 
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obvious, " How or whence does the 
varietyanJ plurality of creation arise, 
as the product of absolute unity can 
only be one! " But if the case he 
such as we stated above, there ought 
not in the universe to be any com- 
posite of numbers, but each sjiecies 
of beings oii^ht to he a unit ; and 
each unit ought to be the product 
of one producer, superior in degree 
to itself. Such, however, is not the 
case, ati we find bodies composed of 
matter and form, man composed of 
matter and spirit j the" one is not the 
cause of being to the other, but they 
exist independent of each other. 
Consequently this opinion is not te- 
nable ; and the question still remains 
unanswered. This difficulty occa- 
sioned some of the ancients, and after 
them the philosopher Manes, (who.»;e 
adherents are called " Manichees,") 
to maintain the existence of two first 
causes ,one, of good, and one of evil ; 
as they and he asserted it to be im- 
possible that One Cause should pro- 
duce contrary eiTects, such as are 
good and evil, under which two 
names they comprehended and class- 
ed all the varieltas of creation. This 
opinion, however, has been rejju- 
diated by sages, from various reasons; 
and particularly because mature re- 
flection and investigation teach us 
that, however various and manifold 
are the works of creation, they all 
have but one aim and tendency ; 
namely, the preaervatioa of the 
whole. Such is the ivonderful order 
which we perceive in the universe ; 
resembling the order and discipline 
observed by an army, and which pre- 
supposes the supreme command of 
One Leader; or the regularity of an 
established government, which is 
guided by on* Supreme Ruler. Al- 
though both the army and the go- 
vernment are composed of a plurality, 
and are under the direction of ofli- 
cers and mngistrates of various de- 
grees and powers, yet either army or 
government forms but one whole ; 
as the aim and tendency of the vari- 
ous parts is th« same. Thus good 
and evil are not the elFects of differ- 
ent cduses ; but collective existence 
has but one aim, that which in good; 
whereas evil is not one of the objects 
intended bj' the plan of creation, but is 
called into momentary esiateace for the 
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purpose of punishing and chastising, 
in order to jiroraote the good, which 
is the general aim of that plan. A 
father chastises his son ; and though 
the act of chastising in itself is an evil, 
yet it is resorted to for the purpose 
of promoting good. And as thus 
the general purport of all is to pro- 
mote the general good, it is impossi- 
ble there should not !>e an admi.xture 
of individual evil or suffering; which, 
however, bears no proportion to the 
universal quantum of good. Such 
is the case in man, whose being is 
composed of an intellectual and a 
physical soul ; the former of which 
engenders good, the latter evil, de- 
sires ; the first is requisite for the 
preservation of individual being ; 
the second for that of the species, 
and without which it would become 
extinct. Such is the decree of 
Supreme Wisdom, that, amidst the 
immensity of general and universal 
good, there should be some admi.x- 
ture of evil ; and our reason can. 
conceive, that the great preponde- 
rance of good constitutes the general 
good ; as this adini.xture, constitut- 
ing the state of things as they ac- 
tually are, is by far preferable to 
their not being at all. For instance, 
fire is a great and general good, 
which to the inferior beings is alto- 
gether indispensable ; nevertheless 
it ia sometimes the pernicious source 
of great calamity. Still, no one 
would take upon himself to assert, 
that the po«;er of fire is not generally 
beneficial. In like manner there are 
things which, in themselves, are 
evils ; nevertheless, they purpose 
that which ia good. »Such are, for 
instance, the punishments whicli le- 
gislators and rulers enact in society; 
m themselves they are evU, but be- 
come necessary for tlie general good, 
as Ihcy preserve the welfare and 
tranquillity of society, composed as 
it i.s of various individuais, diRering 
in rank and occupation ; ytt, like 
the various members of the human 
body, forming but one whole, and 
animated by one object. Some 
things may be found which are per- 
nicious to the human frame, as it is 
composed of terrestrial matter ; but 
they too are necessary to the whole, 
which would be imperfect without 
them. Our decided opinion is, that 
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there is but one First Cause; from 
whom all being's, however different, 
have tlicir derivation ; that these 
have but one regular order and ten> 
dency ; that they form a chain com- 
posed of links ; and though each of 
them has a special purpose, yet all 
collectively are subservient to and 
promote the great universal aim, 
which is the preservation of the 
whole. But as the question, " How 
can absolute unity produce plurality 
of effects? "still remains unanswered, 
we proceed to say, this conclusion is 
just, and the question proper, when 
applied to an agent of limited power. 
But the Deity (blessed be He!) is 
the Universal Agent, whose power 
is unlimited, and who is so perfectly 
universal that the name " Agent," 
although applied to others as well as 
to Him, is nevertheless and in reality 
peculiar to him alone, and does not 
require s\ny distinction, as we have 
already illustrated. Consequently, 
ouch a question cannot be applied 
to Him, as it is answered by His 
omnipotence. Moreover, wc call 
Him " Agent" only in conse- 
(juence of His relation to the ef- 
fects produced s and aa all these 
effects and productions, however dif- 
ferent, have but one aim and ten- 
dency, they all are in reality but one 
effect produced by Him, As the in- 
tellectual BDul in man, although one 
in its essence, operates variously, but 
to one purpose, that of self-preserv- 
ation. Thus likewise there is only 
one purpose proceeding from him, 
(blessed be He!) namely, universal 



order, to preserve which the mani- 
fold links in the chain of creation 
are absolutely requisite, lliose es- 
sential beings who are independent 
ot matter, ascend to the First Coi. 
versal Cause, in a gradation so regu- 
lated, that, were any one of them want- 
ing, such vacuum would disturb the 
perfection of that order by means of 
which the great aim is at present at- 
tained. Thus in the various motions 
of the astral orbits, there is in them 
all one universal movement, as they 
derive from oiA cause and effect one 
purpose. But the whole of their 
movements result from His com- 
mand, (blessed be Hsl) which like- 
wise enacts the preservation of ths 
universe i not because such preserv- 
ation is absolute and vinconiliiional, 
(as it is impossible to think, that a 
pure absolute Intelligence could pro- 
duce absolute and unconditional 
matter,) but because such is his 
will. The result of all we have said 
is, that the endless variety of the 
works of creation arises from the 
progressive medium ; but not from 
any plurality in the First Cause, 
whose unity is perfect and absolute ; 
and therefore the sacred Scriptures 
proclaim to us : " Hear, (> Israel, 
the Lord thy Ciod, the Lord is One!" 
That is to Hay, although he is ths 
<^od of all ihe many beings that be 
has created, He nevertheless is omb. 
We will now turn our attention to 
the second branch of the first essen- 
tial principle ; namely, that the 
Deity is immaterial and not pos-> 
sessed of material faculties. 



{To be continued.) 
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WHICU KACULTIES OF THB SOUL ABE 
TUB SEAT or GOOD OR BAD ClUA- 
LtTIES. 

K>fow that the active observance 
or transgression of the Law * origi- 
nates from two faculties of the soul 

• Thr Ltiw moiuis " tlie divine Law," 
iu> revealed to Mows. 



only ; sensation and desire ; in which 
alone they have thefr seat. The 
faculties of nutrition and imagination 
do not give rise either to oln«ervance 
or transgression, aa in these there ie 
neither action nor voluntary inten- 
tion ; that is to say, man cannot, by 
the mere act of his will, alter the 
operation, or modify the effects, of 
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either of tteae faculties. This is 
proved lay the fact, that both coatinue 
their active functions when man is 
asleep, and cannot, by nieana of hia 
will, exercise any control over thera,* 
whicii is not the case with any other 
of his faculties. Respecting the fa- 
culty of Reason, opinions are di- 
vided ; we believe that it, too, origi- 
nates observance and transgression, 
in as far as it regulates true or mis- 
taken faith. But as it does so, not 
by means of action, but through re- 
flection only, our Hrst asHertion re- 
mains correct, that sensation and 
desire alone are the active agents of 
transgression and observance. 

Mental perfections are twofold : 
moral and intellectual ; mental de- 
fects likewise come under these two 
classes. From intellectual perfec- 
tions are derived, 1. Wisdom, or the 
knowledge of things in their nearer 
or remote causes. 2. Understandingj 
or the power of perception and in- 
vestigation, resulting from innate 
impressions. 3. Penetration, or ra- 
pid perception and comprehension. 
4. The harmony of the reasoning 
powers. 5. Tlieir purity. 'I'hese, 
however, form no part of our present 
research, further than to say that 
the want of either of these is an in^ 
tellectual defect. 

Moral perfections are derived en- 
tirely from the faculty of desire, to 
tvhich that of sensation is subordi^ 
Date. They are of difterent kinds : 
1. Abstemiousness, or the careful 
eschewing of sin, 2. Generosity. 3. 
Honesty. 4. Meekness. 5. Humi- 
lity. 6. Contcntedncss, which oui 
Rabbies call "wealth," when they 
say, "Who is truly wealthy? He 
who is contented with hia lot." 7. 
Valour, or fortitude, 8. Faithful- 
ness : And many other virtues that 
re akin to these. Moral defects are 
When Mniroonidcri i<peaks of imagiua- 
tian as inde^ioudt^t ofcuiitToL, aud tlierefure 
not pardoipant iu olmervance or tfauHgiea- 
eioD, be assnrciUy doeit Dot mean xnib ideal 
rppresentations or improxiaooH iis miui has 
the power of raiiing or lea^•ing dormant ; na 
rwpecling these his asscrtiun, that Imap- 
natioQ ij< indcpcadent of rnntrol, and the 
proof which he aJdurea from its actirit; 
dming Blflep,^woiild he eriuiUly incorrect. 
Malmunidw, however, consldons these ideal 
representation?, as the oftWpring of the fe- 
nUty of desire y for aa mail haa the power 



caused either by the absence of these 
virtues or by their excess ; as abste- 
miousness may degenerate into apa- 
thy i generosity, into profusion ; 
meekness and humility, into mean* 
ness and fawning ; valour and forti- 
tude, into temerity and obstinacy ; 
and contentedness, into indolence. 
Thus the excess to which virtue is 
carried, and the abuse to which it 
consequently is liable, become a real 
defect or vice. 

In the facidtiea of nutrition and 
imagination there is no room for 
such perfections or defects ; although 
in common parlance it is correctly 
said, "The nutritive functions are 
properly or improperly performed." 
" 8tich an one has a good or a bad 
digestion." Or, " He has a good, 
(lively) or a bad (dull) imagination." 
But all these are mere adjectives, 
denoting liie state of these faculties 
and functions ; nor can any mental 
perfection or imperfection be assign- 
ed to them. 

CHAPTEa III. 
DISEASES OF TBE SOUL. 

Tup ancients have heretofore 
maintained, tiiat the kouI is subject 
to health or illness in the same man- 
ner as the body is. Its healthful 
Btate consists iu the constant apt- 
ness of all the faculties to do what 
is right and perform what is proper. 
Sickness, on the contrary, is the 
constant aptness of all the faculties 
to do what is wrong and jierform 
what is improper. As in the case of 
bodily illness the taste becomes viti- 
ated, tiU what really is sweet ap- 
pears bitter, and the reverse j so 
likewise in diseases of the soul, the 
mental taste becomes vitiated, till 
what is jiroper appears improper, 
and the reverse : And this distem- 
per may extend so far that the soiU 
of eillier giving tlicui acti^'ity or of leaviiij; 
them inert, the exercise of this power must 
be occftsiiiued hy the faculty of desire, (»ee 
page 112,) uhich prompts liira to pri'fer tho 
active play i>f thu iiBagiuatiua to its remain- 
ing in a donuaut atMe. What Muimonide^ 
means are tliose impressions wluch iuvolnn- 
tarily and imavoidalily remit &om estemal 
impressions, of wliicb they are tiie certain 
and natural consegneuces ; nod 'nhich are 
as independent of control and vulitiun, as is 
digestion or any other fimotion of the nu- 
tritive facnlty. — Editor, 
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eventually indulges in that which in 
iu healthful state it would loathe 
and deteat : Aa it somrtimes hap. 
pens in bodily ailments that the dis- 
tempered palate of the patient de- 
lights in loam, coals, or in mouldy, 
over-ripe, acid, and putrid meats ; 
all of which in a healthful state are 
objects of loathing and disgust. 
The diseases of the soul have the 
effect of perverting good qualities 
into bad ones, and the reverse : 
They likewise irritate the natient to 
extravagant and vitiated aesires of 
extreme wickedness ; which, never- 
tlieless, whilst under the influence 
of the disease, they consider as 
good. And as he who knows he is ill 
in body, but is ignorant of the reme- 
dies of which he stands in need, — 
must consult a physician, who pre- 
scribes the diet which is proper to 
his stale, and will prevent biiii from 
indulging in those things to which 
his vitiated appetites prompt him, — 
whilst medicaments are given to him 
which are repugnant to his taste, but 
which subdue the disorder, and re- 
store Ilia ordinary appetite : So like- 
wise, in diseases of the soul ; the 
patient must submit to the guidance 
of a sage, experienced in the science 
of healing, wlio ciin prescribe rules 
of contiuct, by means of which the 
soul's distemper may become eradi- 
cated. But if the patient neglects 
to use this necessary precaution, and 
continues his vicious indulgences, 
the result — like that of boflily ail- 
ments under similar circuinslances 
— is certain death. Those, who 
know that their state is diseased, but 
who, nevertheless, yield to their 
inordinate passions and appe- 
tites, are denounced in Holy Writ, 
when it says, "He will exult io Iiia 
own mind and eay, I shall prosper, 
for i walk according to the desires of 
my heart : whilst thus, through 
drunkenness, the thirst becomes in- 
creased." (Deut. xxsi. 19.) By the 
expression here used, the sacred 
Scripture intends to tell us, that viti- 
ated appetites lead man to consider 
as a means of quenching the thirst 
of raging desire, that very drunken- 
ness or indulgence which adds to its 
violence. lie who, on the contrary, 
is ignorant of liis own illness, is al- 
luded to by Solomon in the words. 



'* The path of the fool appears the 
right one to his own conceit : but 
who listens to counsel is wi8e."(l*rov. 
xti. 15.) His meaning is, thitt he 
who consults a sage, and abides by 
his directions, acts wisely ; as he will 
thus be taught what actually is right, 
not what enerely appears to be M. 
And in another place Solomon rays, 
"There is a path tliat appears right 
to man, but its termination leads to 
death." (Prov. xiv. 12.) He further 
alludes to those patients who know 
not what is wholesome or pernicious 
to their distempered soul, when he 
says, " The way of the wicked is in 
darkness : they therefore know not 
over what they stumble." (Prov. iv. 
19) The art of healing diseases of 
the soul will form the subject of our 
next chapter. 

CUAPTEa IV. 
TIIK CUBE OP DISEASED SOUI.S. 

Moral or good deeds are such a« 
observe the precise medium between 
the two equally pernicious extremes, 
— the too much, or the too little. Mo- 
ral perfections are mental capacities 
and aptitudes which likewise observe 
the just and equal distance from the 
two equally vicious propensities, — 
towards the foo strong, or the too 
wtnk. From these aptitudes tliose 
deeds or actions necessarily result. 
To illustrate what we stated above, 
we mention, as an example : Abste- 
miousness is alike distant from the 
extreme ardour of passion, and from 
total a[)athy or impassibility. The 
quality of abstemiousness is in itself 
good, or moral ; the aptitude from 
which it is derived is a morsl perfec- 
tion. On the contrary, too great ar- 
dour of passion is the one extreme, 
total apathy is the other ; both are 
nhke pernicious ; the aptitudes from 
which both result.^as well that 
which engenders extreme ardour, aa 
that which causes total apathy, — are 
alike moral imperfections. 

To continue our illustration : Gen- 
erosity keeps the medium between 
avarice and profusion ; valour avoids 
temerity, as it also avoids cowardice} 
self-respect is alike distant from am- 
bition or meanness ; mildness, from 
arrogance or baseness ; meekness, 
from nrido or cringing; contented- 
ness does not descend into thirst for 
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wealth, sny more than it degenerates 
into slothful indifference ; good- 
nature is as unlike to churlishness 
as it is to stolid fondness ; forbear- 
ance is as far from hasty wrath as 
from absolute callousness ; nor is 
hashfulness more nearly allied to ira- 
puderice than it is to sheepishness. 

It often happens, however, that 
men confound these diflering quali- 
ties, and even consider a pernicious 
extreme as superior to the true moral 
quality. Sometimes the (oo muck is 
considered as noble and praisewor- 
thy : As when temerity is preferred 
to true valour, and a reckless Hot- 
spur is mistaken for a hero ; so that 
he who wantonly exposes hia life, 
which, apparently by mere chance, 
he] escapes losing, is lauded as if 
his inconsiderate daring were true 
courage. At other times, the oppo- 
site extreme is preferred : The loo 
little is alone held to he worthy of 
admiration; so that cowardice be- 
coraea difrnified with tlie name of 
forbearance ; the slothful idler is 
praised for his contented disposition ; 
and be whose frigid apathy renders 
him callous to every joy, is reverenc- 
ed as a saint who eschews sin. In 
like manner, ptofuse liberality and 
stolid fondnesH are sometimes mis- 
taken for virtues. But how perfectly 
erroneous and pernicious are all 
^ such deviations from the strict line 
of moderation ! which alone is ))raise- 
worthy ; to which every man ought 
to adhere, so a.^ alivays to weigh his 
conduct with just discrimination. 

Know, tliat neither moral perfec- 
tions nor defects can be acquired or 
implanted in the soiU except by 
means of frequent repetition and con- 
tinued ])ractice for a length of time, 
until they become habitual. When 
repetitions and practice are confined 
to good or moral actions, the habi- 
tude which we acquire is virtuous ; 
if the contrary, it is vicious. And as 
no man cornea into the world with 
either innate virtue or innate vice, 
(as we shall fully prove in our eighth 
chapter,) every one's conduct does, 
doubtless, become regulated by the 
example of hia relatives and the cus- 
toms of his conntryn:en. The con- 
duct thus formed may be in strict 
accordance with the rules of mode- 
ration ; but as it may likewise depart 



from these, and diverge into either 
extreme, (as we have already demon. 
strated,) it results that the soul may 
become diseased ; in which case the 
same care must be bestowed on its 
restoration to health aa, in cases of 
bodily illness, would be employed 
for that puq)o.se. When the corpo- 
real functions are deranged, and the 
necessary equilibrium of the various 
parts is disturbed, it is the care of 
him who prescribes the medicine to 
note which susceptibility preponder- 
ates, and to apply such remedies as 
will restore a due balance of action, 
la diseases of the soul, the same 
course must be pursued, till the mo- 
ral oqnilibrium is restored and ad- 
justed. Let us, for instance, sup- 
pose a man so much under the domi- 
nion of avarice as to deny himself 
every comfort ; which, as "we have 
before enumerated, is a most perni- 
cious moral defect, a detestable vice. 
If we deaire to cure this sick man of 
his soul's disease, we must not begin 
to accustom him to the practice of 
mere generosity ; (as a physician 
would not content himself with pre- 
scribing to his patient mere cooling 
medicines, during the paro.vysm of 
ardent fever, as sufficient to effect his 
cure ;) but we must lead him to be 
profuse, and to repeat his. acts of 
profusion, until the grovelling pro- 
pensity fur avarice which dwells in 
his sonl becomes totally dislodged, 
and the vacancy is about to be occu- 
pied by the opjiosite extreme, an ap- 
titude for profusion. Then we teach 
him gradually to moderate his pro- 
fusion, tintil it settles into generosity, 
which we direct him to watch with 
due care, so that he may not relapse 
into either of the extremes from which 
we have reclaimed hira. If, on the 
contrary, profusion is his besetting 
evil, we must reclaim him by teach- 
ing him the practice of strict econn. 
ray. But, in that case, we must not 
enforce a rc])etition of this practice, 
until it is about to become avarice ; 
and this deviatirm from the rule we 
laid down before is founded on the 
certainty, that it is more easy for a 
man of profuse habits to moderate 
them into beconjing gcneroBity, than 
it is for the miser to elevate himself 
above hia sordid vice. Thus, like- 
wise, the apathetic man is more easi- 
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ly excited to moderate enjojrment 
or Bbstemiousness, than the ardently 
empasaioned h restrained. It is, 
therefore needful to lut the latter 
practice restraint in a atront^er de- 
gree than the excitement to which 
we subject the former. 'ITie coward 
re(|Utrc!i frecjuent exposure to dan- 
({er, in order to gel rid of his defect; 
whereas the over-bold does not re- 
quire to have his daring curbed 
equally often in order to temper it 
into valour. The churl requires 
stimulants frequently repeated to 
render him good-natured ; whereas, 
a little reflection will teach the man 
who 18 of too easy a disposition to 
moderate it. This is the true and 
approved method and science of 
curing diseased souls, — to teach men 
the observance of due moderation. 

The pious, however, did not sufTer 
their inclinations to become restricted 
within the hounds of moderation j 
but in their endeavours to attain per- 
fection, they leaned (under careful 
observance) towards either one ex- 
treme or tlie other. Thus abstemi- 
ousness in lliem became self-denial. 
Their valour approached to hardi- 
hood; their good-nature to fond- 
ness. Meekness they purified into 
humility : And this is the purport of 
their advice, when ihey recammend 
us to " do good beyond the strict 
letter of our duty." 

But when these pious men, and 
some of their imitators, at times, re- 
gulated their actions entirely by the 
one extreme,— (in as far as they 
fasted, ])erforn!ed nightly vigils, ab- 
stained from eating meat or drinking 
wine, renounced all intercourse with 
the other 8e.v, clothed themselves in 
sackcloth or hairy garments, dwelt 
on rocks, or wandered about in dc- 
sertsj — they did this partly aa a 
means of restoring the perfect health 
of their souls, and partly to avoid 
the contagious example of their coun- 
trymen, as thpy justly feared that 
their own morals might become in- 
fected and corrupted by evil commu- 
nications. Therefore they Wed to 
the desert, far away from the society 
of evil men, as the Prophet Jere- 
miah said, "O that some one would 
grant me in the wilderness the dwell- 



ing of a wanderer, and I would quit 
my people and abandon them ; for 
they are all adulterers, a troop of 
faithless evil doers." 

When fools observed such actions 
performed by pious men, they con- 
sidered them virtuous, without pe- 
netrating into their motives. They 
therefore aped and even 8ur])a8aed 
them in the voluntary infiirtion of 
all kinds of bodily torment ; thinking 
that thereby they would attain to 
superior perfection and moral worth, 
and enter into nearer community 
with the Holy One. (Blessed be 
HeJ ) As if the All-mercifiU hated 
the human body and desired its 
destruction ! Nor did it ever enter 
into their minds to think that sucki 
actions might be impious, result>i 
ing from moral imperfection, and, 
consequently, from a distempered 
soul. 

Such men can only he compared 
to him who is utterly ignorant of the 
medical science, and has the oppor- 
tunity of observing a skilful physician 
administer, to a man at the point j 
of death, violent drastics, such a«' 
colocynthides, scammonium, and the ' 
like ; by the force of which medi- 
cines the sick man eventually reco- 
vers, and his life is saved. should 
he that has observed this effect of 
the remedies applied, be foolish 
enough to conclude, that because 
these medicines healed a dangerous 
illness they must be far more effica- 
cious to preserve the health of him 
who is not j-et ill, and, on the 
strength of the conclusion, com- 
mence to take ihem, and to ape the 
diet and prescriptions ordered for 
the sick, there can be no doubt that 
he would soon become really ill. 
Such will likewise be the fate of 
those who, whilst the soul is not ill, 
have recourse to medicines of which 
they do not stand in need, and the 
violent effects of which cannot fail to 
produce real disorders. Very dif- 
ferent are the pure precepts of the 
law, whicli lead to perfection ; and 
truly does the sacred Singer teach 
us : " I'he law of the Lord is per- 
fect, restoring the soul : the testi- 
mony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple." (Psalm xisr. 7.) 
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Pkophecies in the name of ihe 
Lord are likewise divided into two 
classes. To the first of these ap- 
pertainn the prophet who, in the 
name of the Deity, calls on man- 
kind to believe in Hitn, and exhorts 
them to serve God ; but who pre- 
tends that the Divine coincnuniea- 
tion has directed him either to add 
to the commands of thn law and 
traditions, or to diminish ihem : 
As, for instance, that the Deity 
has directed him to make known 
that the fruit of trees is only prohi- 
bited from use during Iwo years, 
after the expiration of which it is 
lawful to eat the aame, (see Levi- 
ticus \\K. 23,) or Nhould lie on the 
contrary say, "The prohibition is 
extended to four years : " Further- 
more, if Ihe atleir.pls to alter the tra- 
dition, although theapparent meaning 
of the written law is in his favour ; 
as, for instarce, "Ye shall cut off 
her hands," says Holy Writ, (Deuter- 
onomy .yxv. 12,) but tradition com- 
mutes this punishment into a fine; 
were the projihet to iii>-ist on the 
literal execution of the law accord- 
ing to its apparent meaning ami aa- 
8ert that such was the command of 
the Deity communicated to him j — in 
tliis and in all such cases the pro- 
phet is obnoxious to be punished 
with death as a fake prophet who 
presumes to assert in the name of 
the Holy One (blessed he Hr '.) 
that which is not true. And though 
he may work wonders and [lerforni 
miracles, they afford him no impu- 
nity ; because the prophet whose 
wonders the wliole world Ijcheld, 



and of whose veracity and justice 
all are convinced, (as it is written, 
" They shall believe in thee like- 
wise for ever," Exod. xix. 9,) has 
told ua in the name of the Holy 
One, (blessed be Hb 1) that no other 
law will ever be dispensed to ua. 
This is the meaning of what he has 
told us : " For this law which I 
couDmand thee this day is not hid- 
den from thee, nor far off. It is 
not in heaven, neither is it beyond 
the sea ; but the word is very nigh 
unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy 
heart, that thou mayent do it." 
(Deut. XXX. 11—14.) // is not in 
heaven, means, "There is no other 
law that will be revealed to you 
from heaven." The word is in thy 
month, means, " The verbal exposi- 
tion of the law which has been im- 
parted to thee." And in thy htart, 
means, " The conclusions, thou art 
to deduce from the thirteen canons 
or principles of logic, by which the 
law is expounded." We are cau- 
tioned alike against addition or di- 
minution, as it is written r " Ye 
shall not add unto the word which I 
command you, neither thall ye di- 
minish therefrom." (Deut. iv. 2.) 
And therefore our Rabbies of blessed 
memory say, in the Talmud, Megi- 
lah, (fol. 2,) " No prophet has the 
right to niter, or innovate on, any 
thing in the law." And as we 
know that the pretenaions of any 
proph°.t who proclaims himself an 
innovator must be false, imasmuch 
as he asserts in the name of CJuil 
that which has not been imparteii lu 
him,) ho forfeits his life in obcdicucc 
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to the law which gives this explicit 
direction : " IJul the prophet who 
prMiimcs to say a ihinK iu my natne 
which I have not comnianded him 
to fay, that prophet shBll die." 
(Deut. -Tviii. .) To the second 
class heloiigs the prophet who ex- 
horts men and coinn>aiuI< ihem duly 
to obserre the law, such as it actu- 
ally is, without nn^ attempt at inno- 
vation ; as it ia written : " Rcuiem- 
ber ye the law of MoHes my servant 
which I couimanded him in Morcb; 
statutes nnd judgments for all 
Israel." (Mai. iii. 4.) The prophet 
who exhorts mankind, promising re- 
wards to the ri|{hteuus, and de- 
nouncin)7 ain, as uiJ Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, and others ; who 
coramands or prohiliiis a something 
which has no relation to the law ; 
as, for instance, the command of 
Samuel to Saul, that he should war 
with Amalek, (1 Sam. xv,,) or the 
prohibition to slay the hostile war- 
riora of Syria given by Elisha to 
Jehoram, (2 Kings vi.,) or that of 
Jereminh to the Israelites, respect- 
ing their return to Jerusalem ; and 
many more of (he like kind. Con- 
senuenlly, when a prophet, without 
either himself infringing or direct- 
ing others to infringe the commands 
of the law, asserts that the Deity 
has communicated his will to him ; 
it then becomes our duty to investi- 
gate his pretentions, in order to as- 
certain whether they are well found- 
ed, and, if they aru so, to pay re- 
spect and obedience to all his ad- 
monitions and direclionK ; and who- 
soever obeys not his commands, e.\- 
poses himself to the Divine punish- 
ment, as it is said, " Whosoever will 
not hearken unto ray words, which 
he shall eprak in my name, I will re- 
quire it of hira." ^Dcut. .xviii. IQ.) 
If his prophecy he not approved, as 
true, he forfeits iiis life. The test 
to which his pretensions must be 
brought, is as follows : If a man 
assert that the Deity Las cammiini- 
cated his will to him, and appears, 
from hid character, conduct, and 
qualiticatiotis, worthy of being a 
prophet, namely, that he is endowed 
with wisdom, faith, piety, penetra- 
tion, mildness ; as our Rubbies said, 
" The prophetic spirit rests but on 
him who is poEseased of wisdom. 



fortitude, and contenledness." (Tal- 
mud, Treatise, Sabbalh,'foUo 52.) The 
many particulars relating ti> bis qua- 
lifications 1 intend, with the Divine 
aid, to make the liuhjert of a srparate 
treatise. If a man gifted tvith the 
requisite qualifications tells u.s, that 
ho is a prophet of the Lord, ia 
whose name he commands us, we 
say unto him, " Verify thy missioa 
by prediction of some event which 
is to happen, and teach us what the 
Lord has commanded thee." If he 
does predict that which, in every 
particular, comes to pass ; in this 
case we are certain that his prophetic 
mission is really from the Lordi 
but if any one of his predictions 
remains unfulfilled in the most mi- 
nute respect, we may be equally 
cettain that he is a false prophet. 
This test is pointed out to us by the 
law: "And if thon say in thy 
heart, Mow shall we know the word 
which the Lord hath not spoken ? 
When a prophet speaketh in the 
name of the Lord, if the thing fol- 
low not, nor come to pass, that is 
the tiling the Lord has not spoken ; 
the pru])het has s])oken it presump- 
liiotisly ; ihoti shalt not be afraid of 
him." (Deut. xviii 22.) And though 
his predictions may a few times m- 
come verified, that is not sufficient ; 
as it is only by frequent repetition 
of his predictions, wonders, and 
signs, that his prophetic character 
becomes estAbliiihetl and approved ; 
iliercfore it is said, "All Israel, from 
Dan unto Beersheba, knew that 
bjamuel was accredited to be a pro- 
pliet unto the Lord." (1 Sam. iii. 
20.) The frequent repetitions of 
his predictions, and their always be- 
coming vevitif rl in the most minute 
particular, proved to all Israel that 
•Samuel was accredited and estab- 
lished as a prophet to the Lord. 
Oil every occurrence he was always 
consulted ; and this custorn of the 
Israelites to resort to their prophets 
for advice and direction is proved 
by Saul going to consult Samuel. 
(1 Sam. IK. 9 } And, doubtless, 
this was needful in order to obviate 
the heathen custom of consulting 
astrologers and soothsayers: Where- 
as the Israelites, on all matters of 
general or individual concern, could, 
and did, apply to the prophet for 
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counsel aitd instruction. As it is 
saiH in Holy Writ : " Thou slialt be 
jierfect with the Lord thy (Joil s for 
these natiana vi-hid) thou shalt pos- 
sess hearkened unto tlie observers 
of times and unto diviners ; but as 
for thee tlie Lord tby God has not 
80 apportioned thee ; a iiro|iliet from 
among tliee, from thy bretiiren like 
unto me will the Lord thy God raise 
thee, unto him ye shtill hearken." 
(Deut. xviii. 13 — 15.) Thettfore a. 
prophet was in those days called a 
Seer, because he sees into futurity 
as distinctly as we see objects pre- 
flent to onr eye. (1 Sam. ix. 9.) Hut 
should any one doubt that the veri- 
fying t>f a prediction by the actual 
event can be considered as a proof 
that the prophet's pretengions are 
true ; when it is a fact universally 
acknowledged that astrologers, di- 
viners, soothsayers, and the like, 
also do predict events which becuuie 
true : How then can his predictions 
be distinguished from theirs i This 
is a most important question j and 
it is our duty to point oot the dis- 
tinction. Accordingly we say that 
Buch astrologers, diviners, and soQth- 
sayera do predict future events, of 
which some come to pass and others 
do not. This we not only experi- 
ence, but these men themselves ad- 
mit the fact. The manner in which 
they are distinguished from and 
amouj^st each other is, by the one 
uttering a greater quantity of false 
predictions than the other; but it is 
impossible tliat cny onu of tliem 
Hhould predict nothing but the truth, 
which, indeed, not one of them pre- 
tends to do, Aloreover, their pre- 
dictions are general, without enter- 
ing into particulars ; nor do they 
profess to possess tiie ability t»f de- 
scending into minutitT, with any 
thing like certainty. As, for in- 
stance, tiiey predict, " The present 
j"enr will be one of continued 
drought, without any rain at all." 
Now, though it remains true that 
the year is one of general firought, 
Blill some ratn dors fall ; or they 
say, " To-morrow will be a rainy 
day ;" but it so happens that instead 
of the morrow it is the succeeding 
day which is rainy : And even this 
partial verification is limited to the 
most skilful and cckbnited among 



them ; and it is with respect to these 
cunning men that the prophet says, 
*' Let now arise and aid thee the as- 
trologers, the «tar-gazers,and month- 
ly prognostirators of what they (thn 
months) produce unto thee." (Isa. 
xlvii. 13.) 0» tlie latter part of 
this verse our Rabbies remarked, 
" Of what they produce, not all 
that they produce." Such is not 
the case with the prophets of the 
Lord : As whatever they predict in 
his name is sure to be accomplished, 
and will come to pass, even to the 
most minute and trivial particular. 
And thence we know that if 
there is any difference whatever be- 
tween the prediction and its accom- 
plishment, he is not a true pro- 
phet. Ab it is written, "There 
shall nothing fall unto the earth of 
the word of the Lord." (2 Kings 
X. 10.) Some there were who pass- 
ed off their dreams as prophecies ; 
but they were denounced, as it is 
said, "Ihe prophet who harbours 
dreams, relates but a dream ; but 
he in whom is my word will speak 
the words of truth. How cometh 
straw among the wheat ? sailh the 
Lord." (Jeremiah xxiii. 28.) Our 
Rabbtea expounded this, by saying, 
that " real prophecy is as free from 
untruth as is pure wheat from eiraw ; 
whereas dreams, or the prognostica- 
tions of huraau skill, are mostly 
untrue, like the straw that may have 
some few grains of wheat amongst 
it." They furthernnore say, (Trea. 
tise Berackolk, folio ii,) " As it is im- 
possible for com to grow without 
straw, so impossible it is for dreams 
to be free from every admixture of 
incongruity." 

Though we have thus established 
that whatever the true prophet pre- 
dicts is sure to come to pass, there 
is nevertheless one exception to the 
general rule. If a jirophpt de- 
nounces chastisement, aiul predicts 
evil that is to befall a nation ; and if 
subsequently the Divine mercy lin'i 
been e-xtended to thfra, this would 
not prove the prophet to be a false 
one, and ns fiuch liable to be con- 
demned to death ; for the Deity is 
merciful ; their penitence and ceas- 
ing to offend have appea.sed the Di- 
vine wrath ; or the longsnfTering of 
the Deity has deferred their punish- 
2 
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ment, as was that of Ahab, which 
Elijah denounced aaniniit him ; and 
when Ahab repented, the Lord said to 
the prophet, " Seeat thou how Ahab 
humbleth himself before ine ? Be- 
cause he humbleth himself befc re me, 
I will not bring the evil in b>« day; in 
his son's days will 1 bring the evil on 
his house." (1 Kings xxi. 29.) Some- 
times the Divine mercy is conceded 
to the merits and intercession of an- 
cestors : To such cases the precau- 
tion of Holy Writ, "' if the thing 
follow not nor come to pass," has 
no reference. But whenever the 
prophet predicts future good, at a 
ll.Ted and certain time, — as when he 
says, " This shall he a year of un- 
disturbed peace," whereas there ac- 
tually is war and disturbance ; or 
if he says, " This shall be a year of 
rain and abundance," and it turns 
out to be one of drought and fa- 
mine ; — in all such cases we raay 
rest assured that ihc prophet is a 
false one, of ivboin Holy Writ says, 
"That pro]»het has spoken it pre- 
Eumptiinusly; thou shall not be 
afraid of him." (Dent, xviii. 22.) 
The meaning is, Do not fear that 
thou art putiitig to deaih iin inno- 
cent, wise, and holy man j but be 
assured, tbat he is a false prophet, 
and has presumed to say, in the 
name of the Most Hif>;h, that which 
was not commanded unto him ; as 
it is impossible, after the Deity has 
once promised good through his 
prophet, tbat he shall alter it into 
evil, or leave it unaccorapli«sbed. 
Thence our Rabbics say, in Treatise 
Beracho'h, Cfolio 7,) "Whatever good 
is pronounced by the Holy One, 
(blessed be He !) even though it be 
conditional, it is sure to be fulfilled." 
There is, (lowever, one objection that 
can be urged against this assertion, 
which We are bound to meet. We 
find, for example, that even after 
Jacob had received the assurance of 
Divine favour, and had been told, 
" Behold, I am with thee, and wdl 
protect thee wheresoever thou goest, 
and will bring thee again into this 
land;'" ((lenesis xxviii. 15 ;) lie ne- 
vertheless was afraid, as it is written : 
'"Then Jacob was greatly afraid and 
distressed." (Genesis xxxii, 7.) On 
■which our Rabbles remark : "He 
was fearful that his sius might 



cause hira to perish." (Treatise Be- 

rachuth, folio 4.) From this it would 
appear, that the good pronaised by 
the Deity may, by means of great 
sins, be turned into evil. I'he reply 
is : 8uch may be the case where the 
Divine promise is made directly to 
the person to whom it is addressed 
without the intervention of a mes- 
senger, — as it was to Jacob ; and 
then the effect of great sins may 
impede the good announced. But 
when this announcement has been 
made by means of a prophet, to'a 
third person, there is no doubt but 
that it wdl he fulfilled ; as the ac- 
com]>liRhment of the prophet's pre- 
diction is the test appointed by the 
Holy (hie in his law; and it is not 
possible that He should, in any ca«e, 
permit this test to lose its authority. 
This was the subject of dispute be- 
tween Jeremiah and Hananiah the 
son of Azur. The former prophe- 
sied punishment and destruction, 
and assured the nation tbat Nebu- 
chadnezzar would conquer them and 
destroy their city and temple. The 
latter, on the contrary, predicted 
prosperity, and that the consecrated 
veKselsof which the temple at Jem- 
salem had been despoiled by the 
(Ihahleans, »ihould return thither 
from Babylon. According to the 
received rules of prophecy Jeremiah 
maintained, that if it becomes true 
that Nebuchadnezzar shall be con- 
quered, that the house of Judah 
shall prosper, and the consecrated 
vessels shall return to Jerusalem : 
All this would be no proof that his 
prophecy nf evil is a false one, as the 
Divine mercy may alter or suspend 
the decree of wrath. But if, on the 
contrary, the prophecy of good .fails 
to be accorapliithed, it is a certain 
proof of ita falsity, and can therefore 
only be approved by the event ; al- 
thou({h that event would not] affect 
the truth of the prophecy which de- 
nounced punishment : Acconlingly 
Jeremiah says to Hananiah, " Ne- 
vertheless hear thou now this vi-ord 
that 1 speak in thine ears, aud in the 
ears of all the people. The pro- 
phets ttiat have been before ine and 
beforp thee, since the beginning of 
time, have prophesied against many 
cotmtries, and against great king. 
doniH, of war of evil, and of pesti- 
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lence. But tbe pro])het who prophe- 
sieth of peace \Thrn his word comes 
to pass, the prujthet is acknowledged, 
that the Lord has truly sent him." 
(Jeremiah xxviii. 7 — <)). The mean- 
ing is, that in the various prophe- 
ciesofpood or of evil, tbe nonfulfil- 
ment of the latter does not impeaeli 
their veracity ; whereas the truth of 
the former is altofjether depeadeot 
on tlicir accomplishment. 

When the jiredictions of any oae 
prophet become constantly verified, 
and he is approved and celebrated 
as a prophet of the Lord, Buch aa 
were Samuel, Elijah, and others ; 
then his authority is estiiUished in a 
degree which no other mortal can 
possibly attain, inasmuch aa we are 
bound to obey him, although ho 
should command a temporary in- 
fringement of the law, either to omit 
»aii observance, or to break a prohi- 
bition, except indeed he ordain the 
worship of strange gods. Such if the 
expressed decision of our Rabbles, 
when they maintain, in the Trea- 
tise Saitbedrin, (folio 90,) " What- 
ever transgression of the law the 
prophet directs thee to commit, thou 
art bound to obey, excepting only 
the worsliijj of strange gods; nnfl 
provided also that the transgression 
which hecoiomauds is not to he cun- 
ataut or perpetual, but only caused 
by the pressing occasions of the mo- 
ment." The prophet himself is in 

ch cases bound to declare, that 
the transgression of the law of 
Moses which he commands, is not 
to be considered as constant, but is 
committed solely to meet tlie emer- 
gencies of the moment, beyond which 
tbe repetition continues unlawful. 
An instance of this we find in Elijah 
on Mount Carmel. (1 Kings .vviii.) 
He sacrificed out of Jerusalem, 
whilst the temple still existed. This 
is prohibited, and the transgressor 
is threatened with mO " to be cut 
off from his people." (See Levit. 
xvii. 8, 9.) But when the exigencies 
of the moment required it, the pro- 
phet, instructed by God, had the 
authority to depart from this precept. 
JIad the laraelitea inipiired of him, 
whether they were justified to conti- 
nue the practice of which he had 
set them the exam])le, and to offi-r 
their sacrifices out of Jerusalem ? 
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his answer would have been : " No. 
if you do 80, you will commit an of- 
fence which will be visited with se- 
vere punishment. Nor would I have 
dared to depart from the precept of 
the law, were it not requisite that I 
should do 8o, in order to convict the 
priest.s and prophets of Baal in the 
presence of all Israel, and to wring 
from the assembled nation the una- 
nimous confession that " the Lord 
alone is God." Uiisha likewise, dur- 
ing the rebellion of Mesha king 'of 
Moab, and the consequent war. com- 
manded the Israelites, "Ye shall fell 
every good tree; " (.2 Kings iii, 19;) 
which was a dejiarture from the law, 
as there it is written : " Thou shalt 
not destroy the trees thereof by 
forcing an axe against them." (Deut. 
XX. 19 ) But had the laraelitea asked 
of Elisha, whether, in their future 
wars and sieges, they.might dispense 
with the observance of the Divine 
precept of the law, and be permitted 
to fell the fruit-trees.* his answer 
would have been : " No, assuredly 
not. My directions, thatyouareto de- 
part from the law, in this jiarticular 
instance is caused by peculiar circum- 
stances which require and authorize 
mcto issue a comuiand limited to the 
present occasion ; but which it is sin- 
ful to consider as a (>recedent for the 
future." In order fully to illustrate 
this, we say, that were a prophet, 
whose character and mission are 
fully approved and established, (as 
wc stated before,) to command us, 
that on the Sabbath-day we are to 
arm for battle ; that men and women 
are to light firesj in order to pre- 
pare weapons and ammunition ; that, 
when fully accoutred, we are to 
march to a certain place, and there 
eitiier to lie in ambush for, or openly 
attack, the enemy ; that we are to 
assail, hetv down, and burst open 
the gates and draw-bridges of hia 
camp or fortress, slay, make pri- 
soners, obtain booty, burn and 
destroy ; and all this on the Sab- 
bath, — we who are strict ad- 
herents and observers of the Mosaic 
la<v are in duty Iwund to obey his 
behest, and to do as he has com- 
manded, with zeal and ardour, how- 
ever greatly the Sabbath thereby 
may be violated ; and we may justly 
expect the Divine recompense for 
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our obedience, since what we do i« 
conformably to the commandii of the 
law: "A prophet froin amongst 
thee, from thy brethren like unlo 
me, will the Lord thy <iod raise op 
unto thee : lo him ye shall hearken." 
(Deut. wiii. li>.) These last words 
are thus expounded in the Talmud : 
(Treatise Sanhedrin, folio 90 :) " 1'* 
akall hearken to and obey him in all 
things, (.even if he commands a 
transgression of the law,) excepting 
only the worshipping of strange 
gods." But ihix exception i» so 
forcible, that, were he to say. " Wor- 
ship this idol, or offtr incense to yon 
constellation to-day, or for the space 
of one hour, or only this once ; " he 
must be put to death without hesiita- 
tion. Uiit shtmld any man think 
within himself, " 1 am grown old in 
the constant and scrupulous observ- 
ance of the law. I have never trans- 
gressed agamsl its coinmandraents ; 
and now 1 am ordered to violate the 
i^abbath by preparing for and going 
into battle ; and in so doing I am 
guilty of a crime, the punishment for 
which is stoning to deaths It is 
better for me not to obey, but to do 
as the law bida, and observe the 
.Sabbalh. Let others rush into bat- 
tle ; my weak aid will not be neeil- 
ed." — The man who reasons in this 
manner, and acts accordingly, is a 
rebel, who presumes to gainsay the 
Divine command, and will, aa such, 
be visited with punisbraent from 
above; aa he who instituted the 
Sabbath, and ordained its observ- 
ance, does now by the mouth of his 
prophet command that such observ- 
ance shall, for once, be violated : 
" And the man who will not hearken 
unto tlie words which the prophet 
shall speak in my name, 1 will re- 
quire it of him." (Deut. jcviii. ID.) 
But although the sanctity of the 
Sabbath may — on a particidar occa- 
sion in obedience to the Divine com- 
mand, aa delivered by the prophet 
of the Lord — be violated, that Divine 
institution does not therefore lose 
its power even on the very day and 
at the very time it is thus trans- 
gressed ; aa he who goes bej'ond the 
command of the [irophet, in doingwhat 
theoccasion doesnot require, is guilty 
of death for breaking ilie .Sabbath, 
But should the prophet, thus ap- 



proved and believed in aa ih» vaet- 
senger of God — whose com.nand we 
are bound to obey, even though it 
compels u« to violate the Sabbath or 
tranfgress any other command on 
any particular occasion — should tbe 
prophet take upon him^^clf to sa] 
that any one of the cotnmandmenl 
of the written or verbal law is gen 
ally done away with or altered, ( 
fur instance, were be to assert tliat 
the n2li' Omn "the distance be- 
yond the boundaries of town or v 
lage," which it is not permitted 
exceed on the Sabbath, and which' 
according to tradition is two thou- 
sand yards.) he were to assert that it 
was two thousand yards minus orplus 
one,and founds Bach assertion, not oi 
his own opinion, but on a pretend 
revelation from the Deity, we are 
once convinced that he is become a 
false prophet, and must be put to 
death by strangulation. This is the 
standard and key to the true know- 
ledge of nil that concerns pro]>hel 
and prophecy ; and in what th 
authority is distinguished from that 
of any other mortal, with respect to 
the Divine commands and their 
transgression. 

But with respect to lo^pcal conclu- 
sions, the prophet has no authority Ije- 
fore others j bo that whenever his opi- 
nion, deduced from reasoning, differs 
from that of any other individual 
drawn from the same prcmisep, hia 
propht'lical character does notadc] any 
weight to the force of his reasoning; 
and if he asserts that Divine revela- 
tion has told him that the opinion 
he has formed is correct, do not 
obey him. And were one thousand 
jirojdiets to arise, every one as emin- 
ent Hi I'Mijah or Lliisha, and should 
all of them express the same opiaion 
founded on logical deduction, re- 
specting any particular Bubject, — 
and were one thousand and one 
other sages (who have not the gift 
of prophecy) to maintain a dtfTerent 
opinion, — the majority decides ; nor 
doei their proplielic character avail 
the minority ; for the law is not 
variously revealed. The first must 
not be enlarged or diminish- 
ed ; and the interpretation of that 
law was not confided to the pro- 
phets as such, hut to sajjes who are 
guided by the logical canon, as it is 
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written : " If. there arise a, matter 
too hard for thee in ^udiprccent, be- 
tween blofd and blood, between plea 
and pleSj between stroke and stroke, 
matterti of controversy within tliy 
gates ; tben shalt Ibou arise and 
get thee up into the place which 
the Lord thy God shall choose; and 

(To be 



thou shalt come unto the priests the 
Leviies, and unto the Judge who shall 
be in those days, and they shall shew 
thee the sentence of judgment." 
(Deut, xvii. 6-9.) Here, then. Holy 
Writ directs us to the priest and the 
judge as the proper teachers of the 
law, but not to ih.^ prophet, 
continued.) 



U. DIDACTIC POETRY OF THE RABBIES.* 
For the Hebrew Review. 

Perceiving the object of the Hebrew Review to be the diffusion of 
early-promulgated doctrines in religion and morality, as vrell as bring^- 
in^ to light the divine treasures, moral sentimenta, and oleg'ant expres- 
sions ao long hidden in Hebrew works, 1 presume to send for insertion 
a specimen of pecuhar elegance in compoaition. and of deep phUosophy 
iti subject, which raay at least serve as a variety, amidst the more serious 
and elaborate papers that adorn the Review. 

Bevliiiialh Olain, or, "an Investigation into the monfi world," was 
composed in tlie thirteenth century, by Rabbi Jedaiah Hap'nini, likewise 
called Badrashi. Its subject is man and his constitution, and the world 
and its moral government: The subject is deeply investigated and meta- 
physically considered ; but the language in which it is clothed is the most 
admirable. It consists, as was the style in that age, of a congeries of 
scriptural verses, happily conjoined and powerfully expressive ; at the 
same time shining with highly brilliant eloquence, and may well be 
likened to a beautiful and rich Mosaic, finished and adorned with the 
utmost elegance. 

The translation aims at giving a faint idea of this particular slyle by a 
close and literal version; and only in very few places, for the sake of 
euphony, does it venture to depart from the rhapsodical saltation of the 
origiiial. 

Liverpool, J. V. O. 

Nov. nth. 1834. 

BECHINATH OLAM, ; 

OR, 

AN INVESnOATtON INTO THE MOIIAI. WORLD. " 

ture, the enquiries of the understand- 
ing know no bounds. Manifold are 
the subjects it would e.xplore. Nu- 
merous are the cogitaiions in the 
heart of the upright man, who loveth 
righteousness ; inwardly doth he 
sanctify the Holy One of Israel, and 



CHAPTER I. 



The Heavens for height, the Earth 
Yor depth, but the extent of a com- 
prehensive heart is unfathomable. 
AnxioH.s to establish a knowledge of 
the radical principles of human na- 

• We have lieen favoured with this article by a gendeiniin whose hijjli literary 
attainmciits, anil arlive leal in the rausc of his brethren, secure to him the admiration 
and gratitude of every Israelite, and the respect of true philanthropist? of every sect 
aad lapsed,— TuE Editor. 
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with his lipB doth he honour the God 
of glory. There exists no wisilonj, 
no science, no counsel, which he 
doth not attempt to master ; ami 
which of all the nether creation, ex- 
eejjt the most perfect, can be with- 
held from him ? 

. f'an the heavens contain, or the 
■eaa comprise, the researches collect- 
ing witliin the sphere of his heart ? 
Can the wings of the wind overtop 
the rising spirit of wisdom hovering 
delightfully over serene waters and 
Eden's lakes ? Can earth's utter- 
most bounds circumscribe that fa- 
culty whose seat iii a chamber small 
as the palm of a man's hand f t^uch 
is maa's portion from Uod, the di- 
vine portion from the sitiritual world. 
God is in heaven, and thin the only 
being on earth that goeth to approach 
him. He explores the registers in 
the ScriplurcR of tnxth, and great 
ai;e his acts in law and justice. Were 
it not that the accidents of life con- 
fuse him, and the ajiirit of his times 
confound hira, nothing would with- 
hold man from soaring to the slties 
to embrace the universe, until he re- 
sembled the angels in the true know- 
ledge of excellence. 

CHAPTER M. 

But the virtuous iiia.n becomes 
astonished, he stands aghast, at the 
failure of his power. On ]>erceiving 
dissension and rapine in a city, I 






deipiM my very image ; wbeii con- 
lempluting the vicissitudes uf a ^tkte, 
I sicken at life. " Dehold I " I «. 
claim, "man nlaced on earth, like 
unto one of tlie heavenly Lost on 
high ! his heart, like a sea extending 
its bound, stretching his wings to 
the south, discovers the secrets of 
its hidden chambers ; proceeds to 
the east, and studies sublime know- 
ledge ; soars to the skies, and be- 
comes sapient of exalted systenas ; 
descends to the depths, and meets 
with scientific arrangements in their 
inmost recesses. Thus, from his 
lowly station mounting on high, and 
from the heights of heaven descend- 
ing to his earth, until the paths of 
nature become smooth before him ! 
Thu.s, wandering at large until his 
reason acquires a facility ui deep re- 
search, and the spirit of his under- 
standing penetrates the uttermost 
bounds of creation ; until, by disciis- 
sion, reason, and deduction, he con- 
centrates within his grasp the con- 
fines of the earth with all their power 
and extent ; nay, even proudly span* 
the heavens ! Thus does hia know- 
ledge gtneraUze the nature and pur- 
pose of all creature,", and by his in- 
vestigation adjusts the proper clasM- 
iication of their species ; and whilst 
expatiating on the wonders of the 
great God, he is led to consider and 
discourse of the Divine Essence it- 
self. 



III. TALMUDIC NARRATIVES. 

TREATISE, Sabbath, VoVio 30. 



Every man should strive to be- 
come aH [inlient and forbearing as 
Hillel, to whom the following fuct 
occurred : — Two men, discoursing 
on the variety of human dispositions 
and the probable extent of forbear- 
ance, had a dispute respecting Hillel. 
The one maintained that it was im- 
possible to irritate or provoke him 
suflicienlly to make him lose his 
temper ; the other, on the contrary, 
asserted, that not only was it possi- 
ble, but that be himself would un- 
dertake so to work upon Hillel's 
patience as to force hira into ill tem- 
per. The re&ult of their dispute 
was a wager of four hundred gold 
pieces, which each of iluui flaked ; 
and the challenger prepared himf-elf 



to obtain an immediate decision. 
It was the eve of the Sabbath ; 
Hillel was in the art of performing 
his ablutions, when a man knocked 
at his gate, and in breathless haste 
inquired, " Is Hillel within ? 1 
must see hira immediately." Hillel 
arose, prepared to receive his visiter, 
wrapped himself in bis mantle, and 
went forth to meet him. " What is 
thy wish, my son f " was his greet- 
ing. The other replied, " I have a 
question to put to thee." " Do so, 
my son," said HilteL " Why have 
the Babylonians round head.s ? " 
said the inciuirer. " Indeed, my 
son," replied Hillel, " thy question 
is one uf j>rcrit iniportanee : The 
reply thereto is. Because their mid- 
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wives are not skilful." The man 
expressed tliankfulness, and de- 
parted, and Hillel returned to his 
former task ; But scarcely had he 
eotnmencpd his immersions ere ano- 
ther knock was heard at his gate, fol- 
lowed by the exclamation, " Is Hillel 
within ? la Hillcl within ?" again Hillel 
hastened to prepare himself, wrapped 
bis mantle around him, and came 
.forth. "What is thy ivish, ray 
tfon?" inquired he. "I fain would 
ask thee a question," replied the 
other. " Do so, and 1 will answer 
thee," said Hillel. " Then tell me, 
pray, why have the Thermudians 
rownd eyes > " "Really, my son," 
replied Hillel, " this question is 
moat important : The answer is, Be- 
cause they live among the sands, 
and would be more exposed to pain 
and suflerinfj; from grains of sand 
blown into their eyes if the shape 
were oval, than they are at present 
as the shape is round." Again 
the man thanked him, and with- 
drew, and Hillel returned to his 
chamber, to resume the occupation 
in which he had been twice inter- 
rupted. Some little time elapsed, 
and Hillel had just become settled. 
in his bath, when once more a knock 
resounded at his gate, and " Is 
Hillel within ? " was demanded with 
greater urRency'than before. Once 
more Hillel, enveloped in his mantle, 
went forth to meet the clamorous 



intruder. " What is thy wish, my 
son ! " he again inquired with 
friendly voice. " If thou wilt per- 
luit me, I would request thy answer 
to a question," said the stranger. 
" Thou shalt have it, my son," re- 
plied Hillel. "Why then, tell me, 
1 pray thee, have the Africans broad 
feet ? " " This is an important 
question, my son," said Hillel ; " the 
answer is. Because they live amoDiPfst 
bogs and quagmires ; and the broader 
their feet are, the less risk they run 
of sinking in those hogs." " 1 have 
several other questions to which I 
would solicit thy replies," said the 
man, " but I fear thou wilt be an- 
gry at my intruding on thy time." 
" Not in the least," replied Hillel, 
adjusting his mantle, and seating 
himself, " whatsoever thou hast to 
ask I will hear and endeavour to an- 
swer." The stranger began : " Art 
thou Hillel. that is styled the prince 
of Israel ? " " Yes," was the reply. 
" If thou art he," continued the 
man, " then I wish the like of 
thee may never again bo found in 
Israeli" "Why so, ray son?" 
said Hillel, " Because through thee 
I lose four hundred gold pieces," 
replied the man. " Thou mnst in 
future be more prudent," answered 
the sage. " Hillel is well worthy 
that sueh a sum should be lost on 
him, but not for twice a« much 
would he lose his temper." 



We cannot forbear noticing-, not only the model of unequalled 
patience with which this anecdote makes us acquainted, but likewise the 
wisdom of holding it up to us as a perfect lesson of that useful virtue. 
Had die man accosted Hillel rudely, or even struck him a blow, hia for- 
bearance would not have been extraordinary ; as he who has taken upon 
himself to practise patience, would in that case, by the very Bing:ularity 
of the trial to which his temper was subjected, become reminded of the 
rules of conduct he had laid down to himself; and his fpatience would 
lose its merit, as it was summoned to meet the occasion. But he who 
undertook to provoke Hillel was a better judge of human nature, and 
calculated his chances of success with greater accuracy than to leave 
room for the laboured efforts of artificial forbearance : And we doiibt not 
but our readers will acknowledge, that, with any other man than Hillel, the 
scheme must have succeeded. Let us consider the circumstances: 
Hillel, venerated by the Jews as their ruler, on account of his moral worth 
and great learning, — accustomed to have questions of the greatest possi- 
ble importance submitted to his opinion, and to see his deciaions carried 

T 
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into effect with all the solemnity due to his acknowledged authoritjr.— 
the venerable Ilillcl is withdrawn to his chamber in order to prepare for 
the Sabbath. Huing' disturbed, he is forced to dress himself, and to give 
audience to a visiter, the importance of whose communication can alone 
apolog^jy.e for the unreasonable intru.oion, and whose urgent haste must 
be considered as the excuse fur the impertinent omission of Hillcrs 
customary tide. His expectation is raised ; the mighty question is pro- 
pounded ; and proves to be must frivolous. Disappointed expectation, 
time wasted, and the impatience natural to man on seeing a silly trifle 
treated as a matter of importance, combined to produce their general 
effect, — but in vain; aid though the experiment was thrice repeated, the 
good temper of Ilillel withstood the temptation. One more effort the . 
incipient loser tries : " I have several other questions, to which I would 
solicit thy re|)lies ; but I fear lest thou niayest consider them as a waste 
of thy time and be olTendcd." The forbearance of an angel could scarce 
withstand such cool efTrontcry. When this, too, fails, the question is 
put, " Art tliou Hillel, who is slijled the prince of Israel ? " and the re- 
ply, " Yes," is followed by the direct insult, which forms the climax of 
the gradual, but vain, provocation, and wrings from this baffled judge of 
human nature, the confession that his wager is lost. We agree with 
Hillel, and exclaim, " Such matchless patience is well worthy that he 
who speculates on its frailty should pay the forfeit of his presumption." 

IV. METAPHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE RABBIES. 

Sepher Ikkarim ; "book ok puinxiples :" by r. Joseph albo. 
(Contimied from page 124.J 
cnAPTKii XIV. of human perfection ; and must 
We have already demonstrated, therefore be utterly inapplicable to 
that the Holy One (blessed be He !) **»« Supreme and All-perfect Being. 
is immaterial, and that he does not ^^ ^'^^ manner the feacred bcriptures 
possess material faculties; conse- ascribe to him. loftiness ; as, " The 
quently he is necessarily independent ^ord reiKneth clothed m high-mind- 
of the accidents and effects of matter. ^'^'^^^\ = * (' f^V? =^9"-, \ 0— grief. 
Such being the fact, it becomes our ^«' " ^^ R"eved him in his heart;" 
duty to state the cause, why in Holy (t^enesis vi. 6 ;) And again, " He was 
Writ we find so many e.f pressions overcome at the misery of Israel." 
that seem to ascribe to the Deity (J«<lges x. 10.) To all these quota- 
corporeal faculties and affections, ^'""^ ^"<* '^^ corporeal passions and 
such as jealousy, wrath, reventre, affections which they indicate, we 
and resentment. We find, for in- ^l^^ ""^ general reply : All that pro- 
stance, " God is jealous ; and P"^'* declare.have but one aim and 
revengeful is the Lord ; revenge- Purpose,— to render men nghteous, 
ful is the Lord, and wroth ; the and to convert them to the love and 
Lord is revengeful to his adver- adoration of the Deity; and as the 
saries, and full of resentment is he "?»?8 »/ mankind are influenced hy 
to his enemies;" (Nahum i. 2;) *"""■ ^^^^^ only, and arrive at that 
all passions of this descrijition are ^*^'® °^ humility and prostration of 
corporeal ; moreover, they are not . The word ni«j, which the EngliBh vet- 
praiseworthy, and cannot with pro- Hion poeticaUy renders " majesty," UteraJtty 
priety be assigned to man possessed means " highmindodness." 
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ihe soul which Divine worship re- 
quires, solely, through the dread of 
jiuiiishiuent ; the prophet!), in ex- 
hortiiij? them, accommodate their 
language to the general ]ierocplions 
and imprtssions of the untutored. 
And iis, ia coromon parlancp, it is 
said, "The king indicts ])uiiishinent 
on those rebela who have transferred 
tlieir allegiance to another;" the 
prophets in like manner say, " God 
IS jealous and revengeful," &c., as 
the consequence to those who trans- 
gress against the Divine commands 
is like unto the effects produced by 
him who, possessed of the power, 
indulges his vengeance. And as 
man regrets, and feels grieved, when 
he is reduced to destroy the work of 
his hands ; the Sacred Writers era- 
ploy expressions akin to the feelings 
entertained hy man, when they relate 
that the Deity caused his own crea- 
tion to perish hy the waters of the 
flood, and accordingly Iiu\y Writ 
tells us ; " The Lord said, I will 
destroy man whom I have created ; 
for it repenteth me that I have 
made them." (Gen. vi. 1.) And 
as man, when reduced to destroy 
the work of his own hands^ is in- 
tent to preserve entire as much 
fof it as ; possihly he can, Holy 
Writ, in lika manner tells us, " And 
Noah found grace in the eyes of the 
Lord i" CGeneais vi. 8 ;) which grace 
was, that he and his were saved 
amidst the general destruction. This, 
too, will explain the expression. 
" He was overcome at the misery of 
Israel j" he terminated their suffer- 
ings hy direct assistance unmerited 
by them ; as does a man who is 
overcome by the extreme misery and 
lamentations of another, and who ex- 
tends that aid which, in reality, the 
object of his commiseration does 
not deserve. In the same sense we 
find, " I have surely seen the afflic- 
tion of my people wlio are in Miz- 
raim ; and I descend to deliver 
them." lExod. iii. 7, 8.) Such, like- 
wise, are the " yearnings of pity," 
and other corporeal affections, as- 
signed to the Deity ; which are used 
in order to elucidate to the human 
understanding that which it can only 
compreliend by means of the analo- 
gy existing between its operations 
and the effects of human passions 



or affections. And though Holy 
Writ expressly tells us, " For ye saw 
no manner of similituile, on the day 
the Lord spoke to you at Horeb o\ t 
of the midst of the fire ;" (Deut. iv. 
15 nevertheless, corporeal parts 
are ascribed to the Deity ; as, when 
we are told, "And he gave him two 
tables of testimony, tables of stone, 
written with the finger of (lod." 
(Exodus xxxi. 18.) "When I consider 
thy heavens, the work of thy fin- 
gers." (Psalm viii. 3.) " Thy right 
hand, Lord, is glorious in power." 
(Exodus XV. 6.) " Thy hands have 
made me and fashioned me." (Psalm 
cxix. 73.) But all these expressions 
are, as we said before, used to ena- 
ble tlie human mind to under- 
stand by analogy what otherwise 
would be incomprehensible : Thus, 
as man writes with his fingers the 
Divine writing is said to be the 
work of " the fingers of God ; " — as 
the right hand of man performs the 
acts of his power, the same attribute 
is assigned to " the right hand of 
God ; " as whatever is fashioned hy 
man is done by means of his hands, 
the hands of God are said to have 
fa.^hioned man. As llie ears of man 
are the organs of hearing, the Deity 
is solicited to be propitious to the 
prayers of man in the words, " Lord, 
incline thine ear and hear." (2 Kings 
six. 16.) Thus, in order to express 
effects produced by the Divine in- 
tervention, altliongh wa know and 
Holy Writ teaches us that the Deity 
has no corporeal parts any more than 
he is influenced by corporeal pas- 
sions, — yet the language of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures employs terras ana- 
logous to what is human, and which 
humanity may comprehend. To 
denote his supremacy, they depict 
him as King: " I saw the Lord sit- 
ting on a high and exalted throne." 
(Isaiah vi. 1.) " For my eyes have 
beheld the King, the Lord of hosts." 
(Isaiah v. 5.) To describe his irre- 
sistible might, they represent him as 
a hero : " The Lord goeth forth like 
a hero, he arouseth his zeal like a. 
valorous warrior : he will shout, and 
he will roar, and will prevail against 
his enemies." (Isaiah xlii. 13.) This 
manner of investing the Divine per- 
fections with qualities purely human 
is alluded to by David, wlien h« 
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My», " They speak of the glories of 
thy kingdom, and talk of ihy power ; 
To innke known to the sons of man 
his ini^fhtv work:), and the glorioas 
majesty of his kingdom. Thy king- 
dom i» univerBal and everlaj»lin^ ; 
thy dominion over every succeed, 
ing generation." (Psalm cslv. 
II — 13.) His m<anin)( is, that to 
apeak of the Divine kingdom, and 
of its glories, and its poivers, must 
be done in such language as will 
convey to the sons of men some 
idra of its splendour and majesty, 
which may thus be made known to 
them, nitliough in reality the Divine 
power is infinite, and can, as such, 
not at all he iindcrHtood or conceived 
by man. When the Sacred JScrip- 
tures assign to the Deity a loftiness, 
although this is a reprehensible qua- 
lity, as we are told, " All pride of 
heart is an abomination to the Lord," 
(Proverbs xvi. 5,) — the difference is, 
that pride in mortal man i.* moat un- 
becoming : For, whatever he has, or 
boasts of, is not his, but is only be- 
stowed on him for a time; nor are 
his perfections his own, but they 
come from tiod. If roan is proud 
of his wisdom, the Sacred .Scrip- 
tures correct him ; " For the Lord 
givelh wisdom." ( Proverbs ii. (i.) 
If cither riches, or i)0\ver, or domi- 
nion, or even kingly rule, ia the 
source of liia pride, all these are from 
God : " Thine, O Lord, is the great- 
ness, and the power, and the Mijiretn- 
acy, and the niajtsty ; for all lliat is 
in the lieavcns or on earth is thine, 
O Lord, as is the kingdom and the 
exaltation above all chiefs. Riches 
and honour come from tbce, 'I'hou 
ruleat over all : In thy hand is ]iower 
and ini^hl, and iu thy hand it Jike- 
wjae ia to make great, and to give 
Btrength to all." (1 Chronicles xsi.v. 
11, 12.) Consequently, as man is 
altogether depcndeDt on the Divine 
will, and every thing of which he is 
possessed comes from God, human 
pride ia unfounded, improper, and re- 
prehensible, and highness properly 
belongs but to Him who is clothed in 
loftiness, who is lofty above all pride ; 
(Exodus .\v. 1 ;) which the Chaldee 
paraphrase of Jonathan the son of 
X'zziel rundera, " He is high above 
the proud ; for all ])ride beloiigeth 
to Lim alone." And, to convince 
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us that highness appertains to tfae 
Deity alone, we have a sthkini; proof 
in Nebuchadnezzar, who, proud of 
his grandeur and power, is humbled 
before the highness of the Deity, 
and taught that lesson which mane 
bitn confeu it to be bis dtity to 
" praise, and e.tto), and honour the 
Kmg of Heaven, all whose works 
are truth, and his ways judgment : 
And those that walk in pride he is 
able to abase." (Daniel iv. 37.) 
Another striking instance of hum- 
bled pride we find in the Ruler of 
Tyrus : " Because thy heart is lifted 
up and thou bast said, I am a god, 
but thou art a man, and no god, in 
the band of him that slayeth thee ; ' 
therefore will 1 bring forth a fire 
from the midst of thee, it shall de- 
vour thee, and 1 will bring thee to 
ashes upon the earth in the sig-bt of 
all them that behold thee." (Eiekiel 
x.tviii. 2, 9, ly.) Thus human pride 
is humbled to the dust, and the 
highminded is brought low ;* for 
all I highness or esaltation helong- 
eth to the Lord { so that he \vho in 
the folly of his arrogance boasted, 
*' I am a god," is put in the hands 
of those who seek "his life, and who 
e.xecnte their will upon him; and he 
cannot save himself out of their 
)io»ver : " Fur wilt thou say before 
him that slayeth thee, 1 am God ? " 
(liKpkiel xxviii. [).) All that we 
have here stated goes to ]>rove the 
correctness of the general rule laid 
down by our Rabliies of tilessed 
memory, that "the language of 
Holy Writ as.siinilates itself to the 
terms of parlance usual among men, 
and that, consequently, nothing ma- 
terial or corjioreal can be attributed 
to the Deity as a consequence of any 
expressions nsed by the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Joy is the result of pleasurable 
sensations which any occurrence 
causes within i and pre-i>up])oses a 
new condition, or rather a change 
from that which preceded it. Never- 
theless, we find this e.\pression, Jov, 
applied to the Deity : " The Lord 
rejoiceth in bis works. (Psalm civ. 
31.) The men of the great assem- 
bly (Sanhedrim) likewise use similar 
language in the inairimonial service: 
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' Joy is in His dwelling^." Bui joy 
ia applied to Him in the same sense 
in which, as we demonstrated in the 
foreffoing chapter, grief can be ap- 
plied to him; namely, to illastrate 
to the human mind, by means of 
analogy, that which otherwise would 
be utterly incomprehensible. And, 
its we said that the destruction of 
the work of his hands was, in man, 
accompanied by grief, and that there- 
fore the same word was, under simi- 
lar circumstances, applied to the 
Deity ; so we go on to say, that, as 
the thriving and prosperity of the 
•work of his hands causes joy to man, 
the same word is, tinder similar cir- 
cumstances, applied to the Deity, 
when it ia said, "The Lord rejoiceth 
in liis works." And as real thriving 
and prosperity are more properly at- 
tributed to those superior intelli- 
{(ences wlio have an individual esist- 
ence and purpose, the expression, 
"..Joy is in his dwelling," is there- 
fore only used in the nuptial bene- 
diction, as that consecrates the 
union by means of which the human 
Bjiecies is lo be preserved, to thrive, 
and to prosper. And, in the same 
sense, we likewise find the expres- 
sion, " Might and gladness are in 
his place;" (1 Chron. xvi. 27:) and 
the last words denote, that ths ful- 
ness of every joy dwells within His 
essence. Thus, likewise, that other 
expression, " Blessed be the glory 
of God from bis place," (Ezok. iii. 
12,) deCotes, that the fulness of 
glory dwells within his essence. 
There can, however, be no relation 
whatsoever between the joys of the 
('reator and those of his creatursH, 
as theirs are derived from what he 
bestows on them. Their greatest 
joy and beatitude is commensurate 
with the degree of knowledtje which 
they have attained of his beinfj; and 
perfectioiia ; His joy is the perfect 
knc>wkil|j;e lie has of himself. Their 
joy is limited accordinf? to the extent 
of their knowledge : (And although 
the increase of their joy keeps pace 
with that of their knowledge, as they 
always have a something additional 
to desire and to attain, aa the Sacred 
Singer aaith in the Psalms, " Let 
those that seek the Lord rejoice in 
their hearts;" " Seek ye the Lord 
and his power, and search his pre- 



sence evermore j" ^Paalm cv. 4 ;) 
" Let all those that seek thee be 
glad, and rejoice in thee, and con- 
stantly exclaim, O great is the Lord ;" 
tPsnlm Ixx, 4;) thus the contem- 
plation of tlie Deity affords the con- 
stantly-renewed desire and attain- 
ment of knowledge, which brings 
its own joy along with it : And 
though this joy is, as we said be- 
fore, limited according to the extent 
of knowledge, yet it is unceasing 
and progressive :) But his joys 
are infinite as is the everlasting 
and boundless knowledge which 
he liarboura of himself, and which 
ia constant and immutable. The 
grace of God permits man in 
some small degree to attain to this 
true joy, as' the Sacred Singer saith, 
*' How precious is thy grace, O God, 
and the sons of man shelter beneath 
the shadow of thy wings." (Psalm 
xxxvi. 7-) Although thy grace ia 
boundless, yet it is imparted to the 
finite sons of men. The word >^33, 
"wmg," is used here for "secrecy," 
a.s>e find fllD ^YJ ^^2' nb, " Thy 
teachers shall no longer be covered 
icitli winffs, or concealed." (Isaiah 
x.xx. 20.) And from this concealed 
knowledge which the Divine grace 
permits the contemplations of men 
to attain, they derive the true joy 
and beatitude which gladdens the 
world of souls. Therefore David 
continues: "They shall be richly sa- 
tisfied with the abundance of thy 
house; and thou shall make them 
drink from the stream of thy bliss. 
For with thee is the fountain of 
life; in thy light we shall see light. 
O continue thy grace unto them that 
know thee ; and thy righteousness to 
the upright in heart ! " (Psalm xxxvi. 
8 — 10 ) The Poet-King here ex- 
presses, that the beatitude which the 
souls enjoy is in consequence of 
contemplating, and becoming ac- 
[piaiiited with, some of those perfec- 
tions which furm the Divine joy; 
that the " hcing richly satisfied with 
the abundance of thy house," are 
the joys derived from contemplation 
of tlie works of creation : As it was 
sail! to JMoses, "Thou shall see,'mybaek 
parts ; " (Exodus .xxxiii. 23 ;} namely, 
that which emanates from the Deity, 
or the works of creation ; but that 
the further expression, " Thou shalt 
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make them drink from the streams 
of tliy bliss," iiieans the contempla- 
tionof those Diriiiu ])crfe( tions which 
are his own essence and dclifrht, and 
which, unlets made " to (hink " or 
attain by the Divine Krace, man could 
never reach. And although these 
joys are infinite, (whereas man and 
his comprehension are finito,) never- 
theless as " with thee is the fountain 
of life," the Divine grace can so 
temper the human mind that " in 
thy light we (shall see light : " As 
the human eye can encompass but a 
part of light, and not the whole ; 
nevertheless man rejoices in what he 
can attain; therefore the Sacred 
Singer compares the attainment 
of Divine knowledge to the light. 
And he further says, " Continue thy 
grace to them that know thee ; " to 
those who in their present state 
strive to attain the knowledge of 
thee ; that thus tliey may acquire 
that reward in a future Htate which 
is granted by " thy righteousness to 
the upright in heart ;" as it is the 
decree of the Divine righteousness, 
(as set forth in the law,) that, on 
account of their faithfulness to God 
and adherence to his laws, the up- 
right in heart should be rewarded 
with eternal life, as the prophet says, 
"The righteous shall live ; through 
his* faith;" (llabak. ii. 4;) which 
imquestionably denotes the life to 
come ; as, during their terrestrial 
sojourn, the righteous have no pre- 
ference in length of days before the 
wicked. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



The word miuth 



has a twofold 

(To be continued.) 
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meaning ; it cvprosses joy, as (in 
(icnesis xvii. 17,) "Abraham fell 
on his face pny'l, which the Chal- 
dee para])hra«e of^Onkelos renders 
nm, "and was merry." It like- 
wise is used to express derision, as 
in ,lob .xii. 4, " I am become a de- 
rision to his neighbours." Some- 
times the words ^pint:^, scornfiil 
liwrjhter, is followed by - i'b, derision. 
"He that sitteth in the heavens 
pnti" v-Ul laugh, and the Lord 
nh :y'^' xcUl hold them in derision." 
(I'salm ii. 4.) These two words are 
synonymous, because they imply the 
satisfaction felt at seeing in another 
im])erfectionH, imprudence in word 
or deed, folly, or ignorance, of which 
we feel ourselves to be free ; and are 
thus com])osed of the sensations, — 
contempt for another, and self-satis- 
faction. Holy Writ, however, uses 
this expression as it does others of 
purely human parlance ; and thus 
the sacred Psalmist, — after having 
said that " the kings of the earth 
and its rulers take counsel against 
the Lord, and say. Let us do away 
with the 8U]>remacy of his power " — 
cannot find words to express the 
utter folly of such attempts, and is 
therefore induced to say, " The Lord 
holds them in derision," — as a 
strong man derides the ho&tile efTorts 
of an infant. But bis intention is 
not, and cannot be, to ascribe to the 
Deity any admixture of self-satisfac- 
tion at the weakness or imjiotence 
of his creatures, such as we defined 
to be invarial)ly a component part of 
the feelings which cause human de- 
rision 
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tion, eat and drink moderately, and 
according to his means ; should en- 
joy the bliss of love in moderation, 
and live honestly and uprightly 
amongst bis fellow-men in a civil- 
ized land. But it never was the 
purpose of this perfect law that man 



CHAPTER IV. 

This perfect law does not teach us to 
subject the body to useless and un- 
called-for tortures. On the contrary, 
its aim and intention is, that man, 
according to the dictates of nature, 
should pursue the path of modera- 
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was to inl^abit the lonely wilderness, 
ortodwiil on the sterile rock, or 
clothe himself in sack and haircloth, 
or inflict ntiy tortures on hiB body. 
For lie thus deprives himself of 
every lawful enjoyment, and torments 
himself, ^acts in opiJosition to the 
bountiful intentions of Providence, 
and is, thertfore, Ruilty of actual sin. 
When we exaniititj the words of our 
prophets aud of the sages of the law, 
we see that their intention is to re- 
commend moderation, and the due 
care of soul and body, in accordauce 
with the commands of the law. Such 
is the Divine iottructioa by the 
mouth of the i)rop'het, when the de- 
sire was evinced to continue the 
annual observance of one day of fast- 
ing, which, under jyarticular circum- 
stances, had been enacted, The ques- 
tion was, " Shall I weep in tlie fifth 
month, and abstain as 1 have done 
these many years?" {Zech. vii. 2.) 
The answer ^iven by the Lord was : 
"When ye fasted and mourned in 
the fifth and seventh month.s during 
these seventy years, was it xmto me 
or for my sake that ye fasted! And 
if ye eat and drink, is it not your- 
selves that enjoy itf" (Zech. vii. 
5, G.) The command which the 
Lord subsequently gave through hia 
prophet did not enact fasting, but 
virtue and justice ; as he says, *' Thus 
speaketh the Lord of hosts, andsaith, 
liseeute trae judgment; and act with 
mercy and with compassion each to- 
wards his brother. Do not oppress 
the widow or the orphan, the 
stranger or the poor; and let none 
of you contemplate evil against his 
brother in your hearts." (Zech. vii. 9, 
10.) lie then goes on further to say, 
" Tliu.s saith the Lord of Hosts: 
The fasts of tha fourth, the fifth, the 
seventh, and the tenth months, shall 
become unto tlie house of Jtidah 
mirth and gladness, and joyous feasts, 
but trutli and peace shall ye love." 
(Zech. vii. iO.) Know that by truth 
is meant that abstract and immutable 
wisdom, which, as we stated before, 
corteroplatea that everlasting truth 
which Itnowctli no change; by peace 
is meant the moral qualities of the 
mind, by means of which peace and 
good-will are maintained ou earth. 
Uut, to resutue : Should it be as- 



serted by those who strive to assume 
the semblance of excessive zeal and 
devotion for the law, (as it is to sucli 
only tliat our remarks apply,) that, 
in tormenting their bodies and re- 
nouncing every joy, their object is 
solely to imprint a salutary lesson on 
the faculties of tiieir son), by in- 
clining somewhat to thcone extreme, 
in accordance with our own raeom- 
mendations in this very chapter,' 
we answer tbera that they are 
greatly in error : For the law did not 
enact its observances and prohibi- 
tions, except for the purpose of keep- 
ing man at due distance from eillier 
e.xtreme ; and proper obedience to 
the law is consequently, of itself, 
sufficient to attain that aim without 
the further restraint of self-enacted 
statutes. Thus the prohibitiim of 
certain foods, the caution against 
sinful or promiscuous intercourse, 
the matrimonial rites and ceremo- 
nies, together with all the restrictions 
which limit the connubial intercourse, 
by totally intcrdiclint; it at certain 
timea and seasons : All these prohi- 
bitions were commanded by the Holy 
One, (blessed be He I) not only m 
order to prevent the inordinate in- 
dulgence of the passions, but, by 
means of temporary abstinence, to 
accustom us to that abstemiousness 
which ought to be fixed and rooted 
in our soul. 

In like manner, what the law com- 
mands respecting the giving of tithes, 
the gleanings of the harvest, forgot- 
ten sheaves, the corners of the field, 
the single grapes, and also the law 
of Shmitafi, (the septennial agrarian 
rest and manumission of slaves,) and 
of the jubilee, the duty of charity, 
anrl to relieve the pressing' wauls of 
our fellow-creatures : All these are 
intended to incline us towards good- 
nature, and to guard us ag.Vmst chur- 
lishness or ill-tiature until goodness 
of heart becomes confirmed in us. 

Most of the commandments may 
be tested by this standard ; and it 
will be found that they guide and re- 
gulate the faculties of the soul. I'hua 
revenge and resentment are prohi- 
bited in the law, when it is said, 
" Tlion shall not revenge or resent," 
" Thou shall surely help with him." 
"Thou fihalt surely restore it to tim,'» 
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These and all euch commands ar« 
intended to xreaken the aptitude for 
wrath or avarice. Af^^ain : It ii said, 
" Thou khall rise up before the hoary 
head, and honour the face of the old." 
"Honour thy father and tnolbtr." 
" Depart not from the word which 
they shall tril thee." Thc»e and 
commands of the like nature are in- 
tended to do away with the aptitude 
for arro(;ance, and to encourage that 
of modesty; and, in order to prevent 
our proceeding to the extreme of un. 
becoming bashfulness, we are told, 
"Thou shall reprove and exhort thy 
brother." " Ye ah.dl dread no man," 
80 a« to inspire us with a becoming 
degrre of aelf-confidence; that we 
may persevere in the path of mode- 
ration. Should any one (doubtless 
from want of proper knowledge and 
sense) enforce these commands wilh 
additional rigour, add to the list of 
meats that are prohibited, re«trict 
connubial intefcouMe to a degree 
more narrow than tlie law permits, 
divide all his money amongst the 
poor, or devote it as a gift to the 
sanctuary, and thus outstep the gifts 
and donatives appointed by the law: 
All these would be iropropfrnctioiiH, 
which would imperceptibly lead him 
to reprehensible extremes. 

A most remarkable ccnfirroation 
of these my assertions, by our Rab- 
bles of blessed memory, will be found 
in the Talmud, Treatise Nedarim 
(chap. 9j} where those are greatly 
blamed who bind tliemselves by 
oaths and voluntary vows, till they 
cannot stir out of the mental fetters 
in which they are chained by their 
own act and deed. The language 
there used is as followa : II. Idai 
saith, in the name of R. Isaac, " Dost 
thou think the prohibitions of the 
law are not sufficient, but must pre- 
sume to enact prohibitions of thy 
own accord?" This perfectly ac- 
cords with what we said, Mofjeration 
is the command of the law; every 
deviation is reprehensible. 

From all that we have hitherto 
{To be 




tUted it is evident, that the duty of 
man is to observe the strict line of 
moderation, and never to incline to- 
wards any extieme, e.xcept in cases 
where the restoration of his soul's 
health absolutely requires that oppo- 
sition should be ottered to, and a 
stand made against, the inroads of 
disease ; in like manner as the skil- 
ful physician, whenever he observes 
theleast sign of approaching ill health 
in any of his patienl», has immediate 
recoune to the necessary restoratives, 
and thus prevents the sickness from 
increasing to a degree which would 
require the application of violent 
remedieH ; or, as a decaying limb is 
carefully nursed, and not exposed to 
any pernicious exertions, but, on the 
contrary, every remedy is applied 
that may restore it to pristine'strength, 
or may at least stay the progress of 
decay : Thus, likewise, the moral 
man is bound constantly to examine 
his inclinations, carefully to investi- 
gate his actions, and dady to search 
into the bent of his soul ; and if he 
finds himself inclining towards either 
estreme, immediately to apply the 
proper remedy, and not sufi'er the 
evil aptititdi! to acquire strength by 
a repetition of the actions which it 
engenders, as we stated before. He 
ia likewise bound to be mindfn] of 
his defects, and strive to renoedy 
them. For it is impossible that any 
man should be perfect and free of all 
faults. Pliiloaophy teaches u«, that 
it is most ditTieuli and rare to dis- 
cover a man whom nature has en- 
dowed with every perfection, moral 
as well as mental. This we find con- 
firmed in many passages of the sacred 
Scriptures: "Behold, he puts no trust 
in his servants, and his angels he 
charges with folly." (Job jv. 
18.) " How shall man be pure 
or the woman-born be righteous?" 
(Job .\v. 14.) And thus likewise 
saith Solomon : "For there, is no 
man so righteous on earth, that he 
should do good and never sin " 
fEcclesittstes vii. 20.) 
continued.) 



•»• To the query of B. E. we intend to reply in our next. 
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I. THE MEMORY OF ARTHUR LUMLEY DAVIDS. 

Genius is not the birth of any particular age or clime, nor is it confined 
to sect or nation. It is the free gift, tlio most valuable boon, of Provi- 
dence J conferred on few, but tlieae few, not selected from one nation 
of the earth, but from amongst all, for the benefit of the whole of inan- 
kincL But though we know and acknowledge, that the salutary influence 
of these men is universal, like that of the suti ; yet, such ia the feeling 
implanted within us, that each nation claima, as exclusively its own, the 
fame of the great men wliom it hns produced. Thus Britain glories in 
her Newton, Poland in. Copernicus, Italy in Galileo, &e., &c. ; as if these 
illustrious men adorned the land only ■wliich gave them birth, instead 
of being, as they really are, the universal property and ornament of the 
entire human species. Nor can \ve blarae this innocent egotism, which 
induces ua to consider the glory of our countrymen aa our own, when 
we reflect that the moral influence of a nation is founded, not on mimbera 
or on wealth, but on the bright example which its illustrious men 
bequeath, and the veneration which they excite in other nations. 

The Jewish people have in no age been deficieat in men gifted with genius 
of the very first order ; nor is there any science in which some Jewish 
name does not rank high amongst its most eminent professors. But the 
fate of their nation iniluenced their own, and but few of ihem enjoy that 
universal renown which ought to be the portion of the many who still 
remain unknown. Our Magazine is devoted to the literature of the 
Hebrews. Those amongst our brethren whose glorious works are hidden 
by the hand of time, and by the obscurity of a language not generally 
known or studied, it is our duty, as it is our pride, to introduce to our 
readers. But whilst Albo and Arama, liateph and Abnrbanel imprint their 
profound wisdom and pure morality on our pages j whilst through our 
humble labours their illustrious memories become revived, their admirable 
writings are rendered familiar, and their instruction profitable, to many 
who hitherto scarcely knew of their existence; shall we not likewise be 
permitted to devote an article to that extraordinary young man whom we 
saw arise amongst us, and whom we lost ere the meed of admiration, so 
justly his due, had time to bur Jt from the lips of his astonished brethren ? 
Other publications liave paid homage to his fame, and dropped a tear over 
his early grave. Abroad, the voice of the Jew has uttered the deep lament, 
at the untimely loss which the nation has sustained.* We, his countrymeu 

• ViJa Der Jade : PfriodUr/w Blalter fur Retiglon und Gewixtnu Freiheit — (" The 
Jew : Periodical PagCJ on Bpligiivu and Freedom of CiiDMience ") edited liy Dr. G. Riesser 
at Allonn. Noa. 23 and 24, dated 1 Ith and 32d of JanuuT, 1833. 
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in a douMe gense, — we who feel that his glorioas fame is reflected even on 
us, — we deem it our sacred duly to make our humble pages a record of his 
undying name. 'ITiis sainted spirit claims kindred with our ancient Bages i 
and posterity will hereafter say, " Arthir Lumley D.ivids w-vs a. Bhitisr 
Jew. To the honour and welfare of his brethren he devoted the best energies 
of his youthful and richly-stored [mind : But his contemporaries were not 
ungrateful. British Jews knew his worth, felt his loss, and mourned his 
untimely death." 

Arthur I-umley D.vvid8 was born in the year 1811; and he died 
before he had completed his twenty-first year, on the 19th of July, 1832. 
During the short period of his life he wrote A Grammar of the Turkish Lton- 
guage, with a Prelitninory Discourse on the Language and Literature rf the 
Turkish Nation, fyc. : a work which called forth, from the most competent 
judges of the subject, praises so unqualified, remarks so just in themselves, 
so honourable to the young author, that we cannot forbear quoting one of 
them : — " We are informed that the author of this volume has not yet 
completed his twenty-first year ; and if we were disposed to think very 
highly indeed of the learning and research which it displays, even had 
they marked the labour of grey hairs, how much more must we prize and 
estimate them when we learn that the extraordinary effort proceeds from 
the verge of boyhood ?" {London Literary Gazette, June 16, 1832.) This 
his great work has been honoured with the applause • of the mighty Mon- 
arch the language of whose people it illustrates. It secures to its author 
immortal fame, and a place among the worthies, not only of his own 
nation but of mankind. But Davids was a Jew. He felt the dignity, as 
well as the duties, conferred on him by that name ; he loved, he worked 
for, his brethren. We have before us a Lecture* delivered by him, (at the 
age of nineteen,) before " the Society for the Cultivation of Hebrew Litera- 
ture," on the " Philosophy of the Jews," a Lecture so replete with deep 
learning and profound research, so strongly stamped with true piety and 
innate purity of mind, that we are forced to exclaim, " All mankind must 
lament his death — but to the Jewish people his loss is irreparable ! " 

This short Lecture is a miniature type of its author. In the few years of 
his life he acquired a fund of knowledge so extensive and so varied, that, 
were we to estimate age by the quantum of learning attained, he was in 
this view a very aged man indeed : And in these few pages be has poured 
forth the treasures of his mind so abundantly, that were the size of a book 
to be calculated according to the number and grandeur of the thoughts 
which it contains, this little pamphlet woiUd rank as a large folio. 

The subject of his Lecture, as we stated before, is the pljilosophy of the 
Jews. This important subject he introduces to his hearers in three divi- 
sions : 1. The Biblical, or the philosophy of the Sacred Scriptures. 2. The 
Scholastic, or Rabbinical Philosophy taught in the different Schools of the 
Jews. 3. The Modem, or the Philosophy of those learned Jews who have 
flourished since the destruction of their Schools. 

The very undertaking of a Lecture on so important a subject, and the 
lucid order with which it is introduced, indeed its entire arrangement, by so 

• Lecture on the Philosnpliy of the Jews : delivered at tho London Tavern, to the So- 
ciety for the Cnltivntion of Hebrew Literature, Decemljer 23, 1830. By the late Arthnr 
Lnmley Davidfi, Member of the Ariatic Society of Parin, &o. &o. 
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young a man, is enough to excite our admiration. It Las unhappily been 
but too frequently the case, that men gifted with brilliant talents enter on 
their career by losing thim^elves in the abeirationa if sjipculative infi- 
delity i and it la only when their mental iio\virs become matured in the 
school of research, wlicn tlear-ljouj^ht ex|jericnce teaches them the utter 
fallacy of all hum^n syttenas of faith, that ihiy, late and repenting, are 
happy in retracing their sieps, and rgain sliellering theraselres in the 
bosom of that Immutable Trr.tli which in tlieir youthful fondness they 
thought they could improve. But such was not Davids. He com- 
menced hia literary life with that perfect conviction of the iniinito 
value of a Divine Revelation which others are liapjty to arrive at as the 
precious fruit of many years of deep reflection ; and he found, in the 
reli(;iou3 records of his fathers, that source of eternal truth and perfect 
wisdom which alone confers real happiness. Kvery reflecting reader of 
hia short work will find in him the pure soul, the no!>le daring, of a JMac- 
cabee. As those warrior.s and statesmen of eternal renown strove vith 
sword in hand to maintain the unsullied honour of our nation, and to vindi- 
cate the purity of our fuith ; so did he, with peaceful style, but with an 
equally lofty mind, endeavour to elevate the souls and extend the^immor- 
tal fame of the children of Jsratl. Thus he say."!, and says truly, 

" The ajicieat Jews were tiie only jienple who Lstl a jiUlo.'ojiUical idea of the Divinitr, 
the Creator of all things. They helieved the Diriiie Xatnrtf to te incorporeul, self-eidateui, 
anil iiiBnito, nitli the attriliutos uf omuijiotenco, uiiiuir<cieiicp, ami omiiiprereni'O.'' 

The Mosaic account of the creation, its truth and sublimity, he illustrates 
to UB in few but striking words. Tlje proof which be adduces, that the 
Biblical cosmogony acquaints us with the movement of iha earth, is _bi8 
own, and willhy many be considered to be most felicitous. His words 
are : — 

" From the Bublime description of the works of croatiDn, containeil in (lie fiwt chapter 
of Geneaia, it appears that there ivaa a time ivhcn the earth, llio lieavcmi, aud 
the planetary systems Lad not been called iuto existence by the Oiiiniputenl. In the Bret 
period of the exenise of creative inaueace, the whole wj>h one chnotic, termqnetms mass, 
nnfonneii and gbapelcss, in which, as in the present formation of our globe, the aijneoua 
parts were predoraiDunl ; and over thin, in the absence of the yet uncreated li^lit, itji ne- 
gative liuality, darkness, bore unriralleii Bway. On the firot day of creariwn, the primary 
Impulse of inctiou appears to hare been given to the eiirtli by the ntjnio of tlie Didue 
Spirit ; and I think J shall be able to prove to yoii, that by thi.f impulse the diunial mo- 
tion of the earth was effected. ii« tt ' Let tliere be light,' i-iiid the Di'ily, and light 
existed ; and God aaw that it wa-a fit to perform the oflice of its creation ; and He divided 
between the light and between the darkuea^j and Ood colled the light ni ' ' day,' and 
the darkneifS he called nVb * night j' and the eveuiikg and the morning %vas one dav-' 

" We will now pause awhile, to esaralno this iin>!<t important pa.«sago. We here dis- 
cover the e^Llstence of light, aud of night and day, before the creation uf the son ; aud 
we are naturally ansinuii to learn how lliia was perfonned. To a ruperjicial obircr?er, 
siornelhiug like a donht snggenta itself; bnt to un attentive imiuirer, nothing hut true phi- 
lo.*(iphy appears. He di.-cover9 the creation of primitive light ptc-exiatent to itn present 
source of emcmalion, hiit iwl of ejcintcnce — the mm ; into nhicli, on the fonrth day, this 
primitive light whs collected ; he diitcoveni the exiateuco of day and night previonw to the 
creation of the fun u» a Ijuniiiary ; aud, in onisweT to the inquiry nf how this wan eflected, 
he discovers that it cciild have been acoompli.'-bed in no other way than by tlio revolution 
of the earth cansod hy the first impnljo of motiirn given to it by the Uiriue Spirit : iind 
he will thua di»cover that the revolution of the eartli, aud not that of the eon, was cuuai- 
dered by the ancieat Jews, n-< by the Xewtonian philosopbent, to be the canae of day and 
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night ; and which opinion I hope to be able farther to support In the conne of my Lec- 
ture. 

'< The fact that we have gained from the pronoaH psamination ia, that the eartb re- 
volved ; but if we proceed a little farther, we shall perceive in what manner thia is per- 
formiKl. in«i DT "^pl 'TVI a"» »rn ' ^"^^ ^^^ evening and the morning was one day ; ' 
thereby iufumiiug tia that the course of thia revolution was from T» ' evemog,' place of 
8Tm-8etting, or u<e»t, to -\p3 ' momiug,' place of aun-iise, or eait j and thus clearly 
pointing out to us the revolution of the terrene globe &om west to east." 

Whether or not this system will stand the test of moderu science, we do 
not now intend to decide. We ourselves go but partially with him ; 
though we think that every candid mind must bear testimony to the pro- 
fundity of thought and the ingenuity of conjecture evinced by this very 
young lecturer. 

He next adverts to the creation of man, adopting the ideas of R. Joseph 
Albo, on this subject.* Want of space does not permit us to give his 
words ; and we are, from the same cause, compelled merely to noiice,en passant, 
the just ideas and great knowledge he diHplays on the geometrical pro- 
portions of the ark of Noah and on the subject of the Deluge ; an his- 
torical fact, which by the aid of geology, chemistry, and other modem 
sciences, he triumphantly establishes against the doubts of the half-learned 
sceptic, and the opposition of the scoffing infidel. 

His illustration of a passage in Holy Writ, which, since the adoption of 
the Copernican system, has given rise to much cavil and controversy, is 
likewise his own, and evinces a profound and intimate knowledge of philo- 
logy. He says, 

" We will now, gentlemen, proceed to investigate another most important point of thia 
period of Jewish philosophy ; one which, through the ignorance of translators and com- 
mentators, has bid fair to eclipse itji whole system, and to throw all the science of the an- 
cient Hebrews into shade : it is no less than the sun, according to our translators, stand- 
ing still at the command of Joshua. I shall proceed to show you, that the text of this 
important passage says no such thing ; and that the error has crept in through the uuphi- 
losophical conceptions which its translators have formed of their original. 

" The passage in Helirew is thus : — 

n>v^ "io«i bMitir 'ji »jQb na«n-n« mrr nn Dvi mrrb )W\rv 'na'r t« 

'! D'Dn DVD «13b 
" Out translators have expressed this : — ' Then spake Joshua to the Lord in the day 
when the Lord delivered up the Amorites before the children of Israel ; and he said, in 
the sight of Israel, Sun, stand thou still upon Oibeon ; and thou moon, in the valley of 
Ajalon. And the nm stood still, and the moon stayed, tmtid the people had avenged 
themselves upon their enemies. Is not this written in the hook of Jasher 7 So the sun 
stood stiU in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down about a whole day.' 

" Now, it is essential to our rightly understanding this passage, to examine both the 
Hebrew and the English word for sun. The Hebrew language, in accordance with strict 
j^osophical principles, has three names for sun. The English has also three, but they are 
compound terms, thus— solar orb, solar flame, solar light ; yet we ■nnphilosophicaUy use 
the word sun in all these senses : we say the sun is roimd, the sun is powerful, the suu 
is obscured, though we mean the solar orb is round, the solar ^ome is powerful, the solar 
%A< is obscured. This philosophical accuracy exists, however, primarily in Hebrew. 
Thfl solar orb is expressed by no compound term : the word CTTI expresses this frigHifica- 

• See Lecture page 6 ; and Hebrew Review, page 26. 
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Uoa J BO rrarrthe Holar flame or ilie; bo likewiHe voo, the word used by Joshuiijthe toiar 
light. T}iii> t? also extendei), as fiir as pbUnsnphic&I propriety demoDdt, to tlie moon. We 
find in Hobrew two naraps applied to thi^ planet, mzh tbe ' disu' or ' orb,' and rn' the 
light reflveted from it : hent not being one uf itu qualitiiM, ire find no word expreasive of tbe 
Iminr fiame or Crc. Tliat the iien«e of TOOtO and VTV is «olar and lunar light, i» not only 
evident from a nittlritnde of places m Scripture where iLese wonJs oocnr, but slxo from tbe 
passage of Joshua itself j for, if ws translate XXSO, ' aolar orb," 'solar dame,' or ' stin,' 
or m* ' lunar orb ' or ' moon,' liio one must have reatal upnn Qibpou^ the other in the 
valley of Ajulou. ThJd iiideetl would be au ostmortHnarT system of pliiloaopby — tbe iun 
resting upon a muantain, and the oumnia a valley. All thia, however, is folly explained 
byfolloniii^'- the pbiloriophiral idea of tlie original, in which the oolar and lunar light is 
stayed (rnm ailianciuj,' and recu<li&{{ npon the upposito heimspherea of the globe, not by the 
agency of the auu, liut by that of the earth itself." 

In support of this opinion he adda tlie subjoined erudite remarks : — 

" Thetexta to nhich 1 alluded are thode, Psalm Tat. 5. am "J^TM C3«3 ttJatJ^ ' Inlliem 
(the heavens) hath he placed a tent or receptaele for the *Aem^*A, which isasa bridegroom 
coining out of hij* chamber.' WOi© here cannot mean the sun, Burel)' , there is no receptii- 
rle for that, without we conceive it Hxed in a socket ; oor doea it cimte out of it^ cham- 
ber : but translate shemenh ' solar light,' and you will make sense of the paosRge : ' Id 
tie heavens hath be placed a peeeptade for the Bolarrays,' najnely, the cnn or ' orb of the 
»nn.' Exodu.s xvi. 21 : COion QIT ' and the jehemesh became hot.' I rannot ima- 
gine how the orb of tbe exm grew hot. Jonah iv. 8 : 'And the shemfth beat upon the 
head of Jonab.' Bnt the moat oonclneive \a that of Psabn cxxi., verse 6 : ' And the 
theinesh OnOcdmll not smite tbeo by day, nor t\x(! yarcach rPT i)y night.' Waa tjjia in- 
tended, that tbe orb of the sun and the orb of tbe moun should not deiicead from heaven to 
■mite 7 or waa it, that their rays and beams ehoold not atfei't those dpoken of in the 
text 7 I need not trouble 300 with mure examples on this subject, though I eould produce at 
least ten times as many proofa. Btit I think it unnccesaary to produce any further evidence 
thou the pasiiage of Jo»bua itaelf , for the sun can uuly be tsaid to reat on a mouuluin by 
Its raysi, the moon in a valley by ita beams. If it were the sun, the orb or body of the 
Bun, here spoken of, and not ita light, we prove tLia, tliat the snn had a motion given 
to it which it never had before, ca-in«t&ntaneo)U with a cexiiation of that motion ; ur, in 
other worda, tbat it moved, and waa in a atate of rast, at one and the same time, — which re- 
duces this argument ad abeurdtim. 

" The passage quoted from the book of Jasher throws conaiderable Ugbt on thia aubject, 
for it explain;* the relative potfidoa of the ran ; It says, ' The ajotD Htood still n'Otn 'IJrQ in 
the Aori2»n.' Thus it appeara that the sun was sinking in tlie went, cn.^ting its last rays 
on Gibeon, when Joshua, perceiving tho near termination of the day, requested its prolon- 
gation, &c. The Chinese liave preserved a confused account, in their annals, of tfio'sun 
not going down during the space of ten day*.' This happened in tlie time of Yan, (their (se- 
venth miinarcb from Fohi,) who waa contemporary with JoAuB. Herodotus aay8, (lib. ii. 
cap. 142 J Til TOivwTovTifTif XQOvtf TtTgoKif iKeyov t^rfituv "rov 7)Mov avarstXai' tySa 
Tf vw (caxaSirfTQi, fcflfuTcv Sir tTtatrrtiKav Kai tvSiyvvv ovt«XX«i, (rSavra Sis KaTaBi]vai. 
Ho was told by tlie Egyj)tian prioBtH, that from the reign of their lirst king to that of Se- 
thon, the sun bad rijien four times in itn unnftunl manner ; that he bad twice risen where ha 
now »et» ; and bad twice set where he now rises. 

" Tliia, tbuTigh corrupted by its paHsage through the hands of the Kgyptian priests and 
the wnnder-telllng Herodotus, may still be traced to a traditioiiaiy relation of tlie miracle 
of Joahtm." 

We are not prepareti to sny, that, without further examination, we adopt 
this exposition : Nevertheless we are bound to respect this ingenious effort 
to reconcile the truth of scriptural narrative with the lights of modern 
science. 

Our limited space forbids us to follow the Lecturer, as we could have 
wished, in his discussion on every subject which he illumines with the 
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lucid rays of bis explanation. Bat when we inform our readers, tbat, 
in a Lecture not exceeding twenty-seven octavo pages, he has, in addition to 
the topics which we have specified, not crotcded into his learned pamphlet, 
but methodically introduced and powerfully illustrated, the following sub- 
jects :— The astronomical knowledge of Job ; the philosophy of the 
Hebrew language ; the acquaintance of the ancient Jews with the zodiac ; 
the proofs that the art of dialling was knuu n to thtrm, as was the circula- 
tion of the blood ; their opinion respecting the immortality of the soul ; 
the origin of the allegorical style of the Rabbies ; an investigation into the 
rise and tenets of the three great Jewish sects, the Pharisees, the Essenes, 
and the Sadducees ; a sketch of the Jewish colony at Alexandria, and of 
the writers of that school; the origin and principles of Cabbala; the 
schools of Spain and the philosophical system of Maimonides; and lastly, 
the complete outline of the Mendilsohnian' system : — Wl'.en we say, that all 
these subjects are treated upon in this short Lecture, with a degree of pro- 
foundness, talent, and zeal which, though it may not always convince, yet 
never fails to interest us ; we tbir.k our readers will unite with as in the 
expression of unfeigned admiration at this unequalled effort of a mere 
youth. As the sun is reflected and shines in the small but brilliant dew- 
drop, so did science, wisdom, and pure religion shine in his soul, and 
became reflected in his discourse ; till, worn out by the incessant influence 
of solar light, the attenuated dew-drop was ^dissolved into ether, and 
soared aloft to rejoin its heavenly Source. 

The short Lecture on which we have offered some remarks is not all that 
he had planned and commenced for the benefit of his nation. We speak 
not now of his forcible and argumentative letters in the " Times " news- 
paper on the subject of Jewish emancipation ; but of the Herculean task 
to write a " Biblical ENcrcLOPBOiA," for which he began to prepare and 
collect materials at the early age of fifteen, and at the very time he was 
most ardently pursuing his studies of the I'urkish language and of its 
cognates. This work — the plan of which is most comprehensive, and 
would have afforded full scope fur the developement of his manifold and 
extensive acquirements— death prevented him from executing; and in it, 
our nation in particular, and Biblical Students in general, have sustained a 
loss, the magnitude of which can best be estimated when we say, that, 
notwithstanding the numerous and valuable productions on Biblical and 
Hebrew literature, a work like tbat which Davids projected and com. 
menced still remains a desideratum ; and that we know not, at the present 
day, any one or two men who would complete the undertaking, which his 
youthful ardour, zeal for the literary glory of his people, and just confidence 
in his own powers prompted him to undertake. 

That a mind thus ardent, stored with uncommon knowledge, and gifted 
with great zeal and perseverance, would, in the progress of its riper years, 
have realized the glorious promise of its youth, is certain. But the dis- 
pensations of Providence are inscrutable ! Bred to a liberal profession, 
(the law,) possessed of a competent fortune, within a few weeks of that 
age which was to make him the uncontrolled master of his own actions ; 
in the midst of his pure and lofty aspirations for the welfare of mankind, 
and for the glory and improvement of his people, he suddenly became a 
victim to that dire disease which spread its ravages widely over every 
country in Europe, and was not stopped by the ocean in its baneful pro- 
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gress. Undermined by the too powerful ardour of his soul, exhausted by 
nightly yigils and inceaaant labour, his corporeal powers were but ill-calcu- 
lated to withstand the violent cholera, with which, during the night of the 
17th of July, 1832, he was attacked. Fearful of alarming bis beloved 
mother, he suffered in silence ; and when the morning made known his 
disease, and brought him medical aid, the succour came too late, and 
proved to be unavailing. His pure spirit fled to rejoin the Source of all 
good, from which it emanated. Him we pity noti the duration of his 
life is not to he measured by years. Early he accomplished the purpose 
for which an all-wise Providence gave him being, and reached the goal, 
ripe, not in years, but in knowledge, in virtue, and in fame. He is happy 
in the reward which awaits him who " eschews evil and does good." In 
paying our tribute to his departed worth, we do not mean to praise him : 
Truly does the poet say, 

" Can, honoor'g wiee provolto tie silent clnttf. 
Or praties booUid the dull culd ear of death ? " 
It 1b as an example that we hold him forth. Sons of Israel, look up to him ; 
and though you may not equal, yet strive to imitate him. 

To his mother, his bereaved, widowed mother, who in him has lost her 
pride, her only joy, — to her we presume not to offer consolation. It is true, 
few mothers ever sustained a greater loss ; but it is likewise true, that few 
sons left a more well-earned fame. The splendid testimonial of a IVIonarch's 
approbation and regret * shines not more brightly than the undying name 
of her son. He is departed ; but his fame replaces him. It is not to her 
that we address consolation : We offer it where it is moat wanted, — to our 
brethren, to the Jewish nation throughout the world. In him we have all 
lost one of our brightest ornaments, wlio perfonned much, and promised 
still more. His powerful efforts contributed to vindicate tlie Jewish fame 
from the unjust reproaches which the prejudice of ages had heaped upon 
it. The dearest aspiration of his pure and fervent mind was to improve 
the moral and mental condition of his brethren. We have lost him ; Let 
B9 not forfeit the legacy he has bequeathed to us. The community which 
could boast of an Aethur Lumlev Davids amongst its youth, owes 
much to its rising generation. His great example is before us ; and it is 
worthy of our particular attention, that the brightest gem in the coronal 
of his fame rests on his intimate conviction of, and strict adherence to, the 
profound maxim of the royal philosopher, that ni?n JT'tl^NI "n DM"!* 
" The fear of the Lord is the first of all knowledge." (Proverbs i. 7.) 



We have been favoured with the following hues from a friend, which we 
insert, though we fear our translation falls far short of their merits. 



niji3 U'm '•nc:' -it:*K niD3 

. T " : - T 

♦ nil j-'j? n23ri i^ D«n 
pnin n:a -mj xt:'n 



■ ' Tho Turkish Snltau, Maluiioud II., caused a splendid diamond ring to be ntvsenteJ 
B to Mrs. Davids ; sccompaaipd by a letter, eicprcssing hia liigli approbation of the work 

■ dedicated to liim, and his det^) n-gret at the nnlhor's early de»th. 
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- - T : T 

: nan >;y) ""nn '!|5? k*? 

At ArOaa't death two wldow> bWnd 
ThiHr miTons I Load, with utrekiniiig «ym, 
" M; (inly Jojr ! Mr demrMt fripivil ! 
" My mm it gone ! ' ' the mother cri<t» : 
WhiUit Zion'ii daoghtKr, annk In lilent woe, 
AVt*vp«i hpr lost gem ; ber prondeat hope laid low. 

The moliier RlghH, " What grivf like mlue'. " 
" Mine," Zion crien, " in greater yet ; 
" Hin name, hii fame aUke are thine, 

" Whilst my Bnn is nntjmrly net : 
" HI* memDrv to thee supplies bU atcad : 
"ThyMmUyetaUrel My son la dead I " 
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TBB TALMCO. — NO. III. 

(Continued fnm page 119J 
PREFACE TO THE TALMUDIC TREATISE, 
Br MAJMONIDES. 



ZERAJM," 



' When Joshua the son of Nun 
(peace be with him !) approached his 
end, he taught to the elders the ex- 
positions which had been transmitted 
to him, and auch decisions as, during 
the time of liis administratiim, had 
been unanimously adojiled. After 
his death the elders decided by a ma- 
jority all cases on which a diversity 
of [opinion arose. Their administra- 
tion is mentioned in the book of 
Joshua : " And Israel served the 
Lord all the days of Joshua, and all 
the dnys of the elders who survived 
him, for a length of time." (xxiv. 
31.) These elders transmitted the 
tradition they had received from 
Joshua (peace be with him [} to the 
prophets, who taught each other ; 
and in every age fresh decisions were 
added as the result of deliberations 
caused by particular cases ; and the 
aages of every age considered the 
unanimous decisions of their prede- 
cessors as precedents on which they 
founded their own, and which they 
did not presume to contravene or 
dispute. Thus the traditions were 



preser^'cd intact, and were transmit- 
ted unto the men of the Great As- 
sembly. These were Haggai, Zacha- 
riah, Malachi, Daniel, Ilananiah, 
Mishael, Azariah, llzru the Scribe, 
Neliemiah the son of Chachalia, 
Mordecai, Zerubbabel the son of 
Salathiel. These prophets were 
joined by other sagea to the full 
number of one hundred and twenty j 
men learned in the law and records. 
These likewise occupied themselvea 
with the promulgation of the ancient 
traditions, confirmed precedents, and 
established customs. The last sur- 
vivor of this venerable Assembly is 
the first amongst the sagea enumer- 
ated in the Mishna, — Simon the 
Just, coheii gadol or High Priest. 
After him the traditions were trans- 
mitted in xminterrupted succession • 
until the days of R. Jchiida Hanasi. 
He was pre-eminent amongst his 
contemporaries, combining within 
himself ail good and praiseworthy 
qualities to such a degree that the 
title of Rahbemt HcJiadosh, "our 

* Vide Hehrem Review, t^^ ^3. 
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holy Rabbi," was conferred on him 
by his own, and confirmed by sub- 
sequent ages. Hia wisdom, like'bis 
virtue, was commensurate with his 
rank : As the Rabbles say in the 
Talmutl, (Treatise Git/iv, folio 59.1 
" From Moses until our holy Rabbi, 
we have never seen learning and 
eminence conabined in one man." 
He was most pious, meek, and ab- 
stemious; as it is said in the 'i'al- 
mud, (Treatise Sotah, folio 49.) 
" Since the death of our holy Rabbi, 
meekness and the fear of siu liave 
left us." He wa!3 most eloquent, 
and skilled beyond all other.? in the 
sacred language ; so thnt even learn- 
ed men were instructed in the idiom 
of that language Ijy his servants and 
attendants. (Talmud, tre^itise Rosh 
hashanak, folio 20.) IJig wealtii, 
and power were most princely. 
{Baba jneziah, folio 84.) He was 
inoat zealous to acquire learning, -and 
to protnuigate the knowledge of the 
law in Israel. He collected and 
compiled the halachahs, the doci- 
fiions and sayings of the wise men, 
from the days of Moses unto his 
own, and formed them into one book 
called the Mixhna, which contains 
the explanation of all the command- 
ments of the law. Tlie {{reatcr part 
of these are traditions directly from 
Moses; some are decisions unani- 
mously adopted from logical deduc- 
tions ; and others are matters! on 
which a diversity of opinion pre- 
vailed. These last are preserved 
along with the various arguments 
that were held respecting theru ; as, 
" Such was the opinion of one, and 
such was that of another." Where 
one man only differed in opinion 
from many others, tlie respective 
argunaenis; are minutely given — a 
most useful method, respecting 
M'hich we shall say more hereafter. 
We must here point out an import- 
ant circumstance ; namely, we find 
the ex^|)res9ion frequently used in the 
Talmud,'';Da nti'ob n:2bn, "a 
decision of Moses from Sinai." Now 
we know, that all the laws and their 
explanations date from Moses and 
Sinai. We likewise find diSerent 
opinions entertained respecting the 
derivation, founded on Scripture 
analogy, of certain customs and ob- 
servances, wliich may perhaps tempt 



the untutored lo suppose that such 
observances rest on analogy onlv, 
and are not commanded by Aioses 
on Sinai. It is therefore needful to 
know, that the e.vposilion of nil the 
laws was given to Moses at Sinai; 
and accordingly no one of our sages 
Iparned in the law, from the days of 
Moses until the present time, ever 
took upon himself to deviate from 
tliat explanation : As, for initance, 
to maintain that the command of the 
written law, "Eye for eye," (Exodus 
ixi. 24,) was to be literally accom- 
plished. So that if any man blinded 
another, he was to lose bis own eyes ; 
instead of the punishment being 
commuted into a fine, as the verbal 
exi>lanation of the law directs. 
Again, the written law says, "And 
ye shall take, on the first day, the 
fruit of the tree liailar." (Levit. 
xxiii. 40.) I'he literal translation of 
Itadar is "goodly" or " Ueatitiful." 
Still none of our sages ever attempt- 
ed to assert that the fruit was any 
other than citron, or to substitute in 
its stead pine-apples, or any other 
beautiful fruit. Nor did any of them 
assert the bougb.s of the tree aholk 
lo be any other than tnyrile, though 
the word ffio(A itself means "thick : " 
Or that the command, " Ye shall cut 
her hands olT,'' (I>eut.xsv. 12,) is to 
l>e literally enforced, instead of the 
fine which the verbal explanation 
enacts : Or that the command re- 
spectiog the jjriest's daughter who 
is sentenced to the stake, (Levit. xxi. 
9,) and tlio betrothed maiden who is 
sentenced to be stoned to de.-ith, 
(Deut, xxvi. 21,) had any application 
to the first except she were a married 
^voman ; or to the second except her 
olTence was committed 8u!>sequent 
to her betnsij betrothed. In these 
and all similar cases no diflereace of 
opinion ever existed, as Moses fully 
and explicitly laid down the precise 
meaning of the law in ita general 
bearing, special application, and mi- 
nute details. But respecting some 
others, although no dispute exists as 
lo their precise meaning, yet their 
analogy to and connection with 
other passages in the Jaw to which 
ihcy have a reference, have caused 
dift'erenccs, as such analogy, connec- 
tion, or reference may be more evi- 
dent to one than it is to another, 
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bein(( altogether matter of opinion : 
Whereas the low remains positive 
and immutiibte. In like manner we 
find in the Talmud, (treatise Succah, 
folio 35,) rPKpecling the fruit hadar 
or citron : One opinion i«, the word 
"nn hadar is derived from IT to 
dwell, and denotes that the fruit 
rests on the tree during the winter. 
Another opinion is, that the word*, 
lir\ ^-y 'ID, "fruit of the tree hadar," 
denote that the flavour of the tree 
is the same as that of the fruit, — which 
is ficlually the cnse with the citron. 
A third opinion is, that hadar, from 
dor " to dwell." is given to the tree 
because it "dwells, "or ^rows, near 
the water side. The fact that the 
fruit hadar is a citron, is not im- 
parted to us by, and rests not for its 
authority upon, their discussion ; it 
having never been understood difler- 
ently by all Israel from the days of 
Moses to our own. These oiiinions are 
hut so many jihilolopficnl tiiaquisitions 
in order to arrive at the true etymo- 
logy of a word n-cd in Holy Writ. 
And in all other iniitanccs when they 
argue any point of law, they never 
attempt to found the law uj)on any 
thing by means of niialngy, but on 
the contrary to cx]ibin any probable 
analogy by means of the law. They 
received from Sinai the thirteen rides 
or canons of lojric, by the aid and 
application of which ihey were en- 
abled to deduce and logically to de- 
monstrate the accordance of their 



decisions with the law. But all au 
cases ns we hare here enumerate 
cannot be called " decisions of Mo- 
ses from Sinai : " As, for instance, 
that the fruit of the tree hadar is a 
citron, does not reouire to be a de- 
cision of Moses from Sinai; for the 
fruit hadar is, by tradition and 
usage, from lime immemorial, esta- 
blished and proved to be a citron 
only. Nor does any decision arrived 
at by means of logical deduction, 
and the application of the thirteen 
canons, recpiire to be called " a hala- 
chiih of Moses from 8inai ; " which 
appellation is limited to such cases 
as bear no reference to other pas- 
sages of the law, and are not deduc- 
ible hy the thirteen canons and lo- 
gical inference, but rest on tradition, 
and arc thereby ajiproved as true, 
and confirmed by analogy. There 
cases we do not find that our Rab- 
bies ever attempted to establish by 
means of logical deduction, quota- 
tion, or analytical reasoning; but 
received them at once as the direct 
commands of the Deity to ftloses. 
As an instance we mention ; The 12? 
of the phylacteries, their knot, black 
leather-tonguefl, traverse, and square 
receptacles, are halackah of iMoses 
from Sinai ; Such are many more 
of a similar description, of which 
Ave will treat more largely in their 
respective places ; but at present 
we say, that traditions are divided 
into live classes. 



(To be contiimed.) 



in. METAPHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE RABBIES. 

Sepher Ikkarim : "book of r'Ri>-ctPLES : " uv u. Joseph albo. 
(Cotitinued from page 142.J 
CHAPTER xvn. 



The word Dip D "place" is the 
name given to the space which cir- 
cumscribes a body ; and also to that 
quantum of space filled up hy Iho 
e.'itcnsion of which such body is 
possessed : Consequently what is 
incorporeal or immalerial cannot 
be said to be "in a place;'* and 
therefore it is impossible to apply 
that expression ciiber to the Deity, 
or to the separate spiritual intelli- 
gences ; they being ni-iiber material. 



possessed of extension, nor occupy- 
ing a certain space. Tliua it ia said 
it) the Sacred Scriptures, " The hea- 
vena, and the heaven of beavena, 
cannot contain tliee : " (1 Kings 
i.Y. 1/ :) Tlie meaning of which is, 
" Thou dost not require any space 
which thy presence fills up." — But 
when Holy Writ in other i)laees sap, 
" I will dwell amidst the children of 
Israel;" {E.vodus x.\ix. 45;) and, 
" the place which the Lord your 
God will choose to let his name rest 
there ; " (Deuteronomy xii. 1 1 ;) the 
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meaning is, not that tlie Holy One 
requires any space for his abodej or 
fan be limited to any place. ; hut, as 
the visible appearance of his glory is 
by means of some object percepti- 
ble to ihe senses, as fire or the pillar 
of the cloud — as it is said, " And 
the vision of the glory of the Lord 
was like a consuming fire on the top 
of the mountain ; " (Exodus xaiv. 
17;) and again, "The glory of the 
Lord appeared in the cloud ; " 
(Exodus xvi. 10;) "The angel of 
the Lord aiipcared to liim in a iiaaie 
of fire ont of the midst of the thorn- 
buah j" (Exodus iii. 2;) when the 
sudden appearance of the cloud, or 
the wondrous flame in the midst of 
the bosh, was a demonstration to 
the senses that the invisible plory 
of the Deity rested therein — there- 
fore Holy Writ usi's the word "place" 
to denote where this visible appear- 
ance of the Divine (ilory rests. 
Thus then the Deity itself is not 
only independeot of space, but is 
the space of the universe, which 
finds its stay in him ; ami therefore 
He is so called, '* I'liou hast been 
our stay (or dwellinj?) in every 
age;" (Psalm xci. 1;) namely, 
" Thou art the place which supports 
the universe." Accordingly our 
Rabbies of blessed memory use the 
word mpo, " place," to designate 
the Dfiiy: "As t=iipun 1T13, 
" Blessed is the place, (or Deity,) 
who gave the law to Israel." 'I'he 
same expression we find apjilied in 
Holy Writ : " And lift up his hand to 
Dlpon the place, or the Deity." 
(2 Kings V. U.) The essence of a 
thing is likewise called DlprJ ; see 
Talmud, treatise St;/ivuiir;oth, folio 7- 
" It is proved lOlpDO from itself." 
Tlie same meaning applies to the 
words, '■ Blessed be the glory of 
the Lord impoa in itself;" (Ezck. 
iii. 12;) that is to say, that the glory 
of the Lord, which appeared vi'sibly 
to the prophet, is an immediate ema- 
nation from hisesstmce ; not that any 
place can be assigned to his glory.* 
Another subject which demands 

• ThU OKiilaiiftliiiu iif our aiillior will cn- 
uMfl us prii)K'rly lit uni1i'n<tnnil tin' woritii of 
Hilly Writ, '• Hfliolil, spacu in vitU nif." 
(Kxodaa xxxlil. 21.) The Lord sailh, •< ik- 



our investigation is, whether the 
words "direction," or "quarter," 
can he apfilietl to the Deiry. As 
we find, " God is in the heavens 
and thou art on earth;" tEccles. v. 
1 ;) and all sages are unanimous in 
the opinion, that the heavens are the 
abode of spiritual beings, although 
the)* orcu|)y no space. Hence the 
conclusion might be drawn, that 
though the Deity is immaterial, yet 
the word " direction" or "quarter" 
can with [iropriety lie applied to him ; 
that this would not a^aign to him 
any materiality, sis the soul, which is 
spiritual, takes up its quarttrs in the 
body, which is matt-rial, ■H'ithoiit 
imtiihing any n.ntcriality ; and as the 
soul is not without the body, though 
the soul is spiritual, and as such oc- 
cupying no space, it nevertheless is 
within a certain place which circnm- 
scribea it, in like manner we use 
the e.tpressiijn, " the soul of the 
wicked is punished in helL;" al- 
though that soul is spiritual and oc- 
cupies no space, it nevertlieless is cir- 
cumscribed within the place, which 
we call hell, ajipointed for its punisb- 
ment, for the sins comraitte<i in the 
hotly. Un the strength of this ex- 
ample, a. certiiin direcliun, or quar- 
ter, such as fiir/h or low, might be 
assigned to the Deity. For although 
" high " or " low " pre-supposes a 
fixed plficc which cannot be assigned 
to the I>eity, nevertheless it may, 
in defence of the above conclusion, 
be maintained that absolute height 
does not of necessity presuppose 
any place ; as the highest of all or- 
bits is not circumscribed by any 
thing material, and consequently 
occupies no plice. Hut this opinion 
rests on a wrong inference of Aristo- 
tle,f who defines " place " to be the 

hoH, tlie fpnei' It nith me, and I Qin not lu 
Hpace : Novertlieleaa luy presence win be- 
come revoulud iiy thee." — KniT. 

t Oiu- iHitlior enters into a eenoi of moat 
alM'tmaen'BHiinins in order to n^fute the in- 
ference of Arl^totlu; nud lluni^b t!ii* reo- 
BOiilug is ft» jndidoDsaa it is pnifouud, wo 
ore induced to omit it, iun-^iuuch os il reluteH 
to a theory concemlnsf tho foiir eleraent[>, of 
•nhich earth ia sold to be tlie loweat, water to 
he the next, air to he uhove the water, Ore 
above the air, the orbit of the moon nbovo 
the lire fee, — a theory which at present U 
altogether exploded— Evi to B. 
2 
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interior space of onebwlf enconi|mM 
ing another; whence he infer* that the 
whole uftheHnivcMB id in no place, not 
heing surroundid with any external 
matter. But the definition and the in- 
ference are alike erroneous, as i)lacc 
id not the inner space of one ho<ly 
which surrounds another, but the 
•pace which the inner body pccupies. 
Consequently the universe 14 in a 
place, although not encompassed or 
bounded by any thing malerial. We 
therefore proceed to sa^-, that the 
opinion grounded on thi« inference 
is wrong, and that high, low, or any 
direction or ^uur/er, cannot bo applied 
to the Deity, or to spiritual in- 
telligences, any more than place can 
be assigned to either. And when 
Holv Writ says, " He that dwelleth 
in llie heavens," (Psalm ii. 4,) it is 
because the fulness of his power is 
most apparent in the heavenly crea- 
tions, which are of nobler material 
than those of ilie earth. Moreover 
as '* heiglit " conveys to ua a greater 
idea of superiority, the Sacred Scrip- 
tures use the e.Kprcs.sion accordingly. 
Hence likewise the abode of spiritual 
intelligences is said to be " on high ;" 
though in reality, there is neither 
*' high "nor " low " before the Deity. 
ButinalUliese cases the axiom of our 
ilabbics holds gondj that " the lan- 
guage of Holy Writ assJrailnles itself 
to the terms of parlance usual among 
men." (Talmud, treatise SaHAe</ri», 
folio G3.) 

CHAPTER xviir. 

The third branch re.snUJng from 
the first essentia) principle, (" the 
existence of the Deity,"} is that 
" the Holy One (blessed be He !} is 
independent of time j " that is to say, 
that His existence preceJed the com- 
mencement of time, anri ivill conti- 
nue after its termination, conse- 
tjuently his duration and power are 
infinite. For whatever is dependent 
on time must be finite, as its dura- 
tion and power cease with time ; 
which is not the case with the Deity. 
It is, ho\vever,neeJfulto understand, 
that when he is called p^y. " The 
primary or Mvnt tjf all beings," this 
terra is only used because language 
does not offer a more appropriate 
word. Logically, however, the word 



is innpplieablo to the Ueity, a* »» 

merely conveys the relation to s 
something that is younger or secon- 
dary ; as, for instance, Noah is P'S"? 
"elder" than David, and linoch 
than Elijah, because the one lived 
some time preceding that in which 
the other lived ; though both Enoch 
and Noah were younger than Adam 
who preceded them, and is therefore 
their potj? or " elder." Uut when 
such a word is applied to the Deity, 
it docs not and cannot bear any re- 
lation to any other being whatsoever. 
Were wc. for instance, to say, " Ood 
is older than the world," it would 
m.^rely imply that at a certain time, 
when the world was not yet, he was ; 
but his existence might thus be 
bounded by time, in which case it 
must likewise have been preceded by 
time, commenced at some certain 
and definite period, previous to 
which it was non-existing. We have 
already proved that which at any 
time is non-existing to be but a pos- 
sible existence, and consecjuently not 
inherent, absolute, and unconditional. 
Therefore the word fTOlp is not to be 
understood by us merely in a posi- 
tive sense, — that he was prior to all 
other beings, — hut in a negative 
sense, or that no other being or 
non-existence was prior to Him. 
His existence, then, is eternal, with- 
out commencement as without end — 
everlastingly immutable, as Holy 
Writ says. " Who has preceded me ?" 
(Job xl. 1, 2.) And when the term 
eternal is applied to the Deity, it 
merely denotes that, subsetjuent to 
Him, no other being will exist, or ra- 
ther that lie is interminable. For, 
as it is iinposssblft He should be pre- 
ceded by any other bring or by 
non-existence, it is equally impossi- 
ble lie should be succeeded by either 
the ona or the other Accordingly 
the words poi,? "first" antl nV3 
■' eternal " are but negative terms, 
expressing that nothing precedes or 
succeeds Hitn — blessed be He ! 

If we assume that the duration of • 
time, which cannot be conceived by 
human lliuught, did exist before the 
creation, and will exist after the ter- 
mination of the universje ; that the 
difference between time, previous to 
creation and subsequently i:^ caused 
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by the order in winch it ia now pe- 
rioflically I'.ivided, through the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, and 
which was the ojiinion of our Ilabbies 
when " time " 19 by them called " the 
order of time ; " {Bere.iliifk Rubba, 
chapter 2 ;) by which they mean that 
the periodical division of time did 
not exist previous to creation, but 
time itself did : If we assume this, 
there would in that case be two spe- 
cies of tune ; one which is deter- 
mined througli theinovenient of the 
heavenly bodies, which cati be con- 
ceived, and ia subject to the relative 
ideas ofsooner, later, or coeval; and the 
second, which cannot be determined, 
conceived, or subjected to the three 
relative ideas we mentioned above, 
B8 no object then evisted to which 
it bore any relation, or by means 
of which it could becotne determined. 
This* last-mentioned species of time 
mny possibly be eternal ; and the ur- 
dcT of time established at the crea- 
tion may proceed from'it. Thus all 
errors and doubts respecting the es- 
sence of time would become obviated. 
Such doubts are those wbich relate 
to the periodical division : as by its 
means time past is separated from 
that to come, it is inferred that the 
first periodical division must have 
heen jireceded by time; and if 
that time could not exist independ- 
ent of a periodical order, and that or- 
der results from the movement of the 
heavenly bodies, such bodies must 
have been coeval with time, or eternal. 
This doubt, then, is completely remov- 
ed by our assertion, tbat time may ex- 
ist independent of periodical order or 
division, and without any relation to 
the A'ooutr, the later, or the coeval, 
iv'hich words areusedas lanjruagedoes 
not oHer us any other more appropri- 
ate. We say, in like manner, that ex- 
ternally to the world there is neither 
plenum nnr t-acimm, neither a fulness 
nor a void, but in so doing we 
use the word sxternally, because 
we cannot meet with any other 
by means of which we can convey 
our idea: For if the universe has an 
exterior, there must likewise be 
either void or fultiesj j consequently 
we une a word, the true meaning of 
which is opposed to what we say, as 
we have no other by means of which 
we can give exiiression to our 



thoughts nn the subject. And as it 
is difficult to conceive the universe 
tcrniinatiiijj; in, or bordering on, a 
something which is neither fulness 
nor vacuity ; and equally so to 
imagine a duration of time previous 
to creation, and to whicb the words 
sooner or Inter cannot be applied, as 
is done to time subsequent; there- 
fore our Ilal)bies say, "Man is not 
permitted to investigate what is 
al>ove or below, what is before or 
after." (Talmud, treatise Cha<jigah,io- 
lio 11.) By " above or below," they 
mean what is external to the universe ; 
" before or after'' they apply to du- 
ration of lime and its termination. 

The opinion we have here ad- 
vanced, — namely, that there are two 
distinct species of time, — is not con- 
tradicted by R. ilehudah the son of 
R. Simeon, when he quotes, " And 
it vf-jiS evening and it was morning 
one day," and says, " Hence it is 
proved, that the order of time was 
jtrimary." CTalmud, ibid.) His 
meaning is neither the .Aristotelian, 
that the beavenly bodies are eternal, 
nor that the inconceivable duration 
which preceded 'creation is to bo 
considered as divided by periodical 
order; but that, according to the 
plain and obvious meaning of Holy 
Writ, no order of lime could exist 
before the fourth day, till which the 
heavenly luminaries ware, uncreated. 
The Rabbi intends to defend the 
apparent inconsistency, and therefore 
says, thf»t with the first day the orb- 
ital' movement commenced; and 
tbat, in consequence of this move- 
ment, the division and order of time 
called "night and day " arose; but 
that the various movements of the 
heavenly bodies " serve to fix signs, 
seasons, days, and years." (Gen. \ 
14) It accordingly becomes deter- 
mined by the opinion of R. Jehuda 
the son of R. Simeon, tbat time de- 
termined by the orbital movements 
is called "the order of lime" — but 
that tbis appellation does not extend 
to the uninlcrriqited duration of 
time, to which no sooner, later, or 
coeval can be applied. But if that 
which we call " time " is not the 
inconceivable duration, but is simply 
the order of periodicai division de- 
termined by the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, in that case the ex- 
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to be in a proper condition to acquire 
wisdom. In the pursuit of g'ain and 
the acrjuieition of wealth, Itis inten 
tion must likewise be, to ein])loy 
that wealth to salulary purposes, 
properly to supply the wants of na- 
ture. All thi« he does in order that 
he may pre«crve hii existence until 
he may attain to that decree of con- 
templating and comprehending the 
Divine Essence which is vouchsafed 
unto man. As bodily health is thus 
important, — as a means of acquiring 
wisdom, attaining mental and moral 
perfection, and thereby gaining that 
true felicity which results from the 
contemplation of the Deity, — the 
study of the medical science stands 
pre-eraiivent before others, and must 
not be ranked in the same class with 
the science of architecture, or the 
mechanical art of weaving. That 
science leaches us moderation, and 
how to purify our natural inclina- 
tions, and Taiae them into means for 
attaining true perfection. 

The man who indulges in high- 
seasoned food merely becnuse its fla- 
vour is pleuHing to bis palate, and its 
odour delightful to his olfactory 
nerve.s, — although such indulgence 
may bo pernicious to him, may lead 
to serious Illness, or even to sudden 
death,^ — that man ought to rank in 



the ume class with the beasts of the 
field, as his conduct is not that of 
man aa a reasonable being, but as a 
mere animal, re«emb)ing the l>ruti<fa 
herds. The reasonable roan avoids 
what is pernicious, is content with 
the useful, and varies the affreeable 
with that which is less pleasant, as 
the occasion requires. Thus his 
conduct is in accordance with the 
dictates of moderation, and the com- 
mands of reason, by which alone 
man is distinguished above all other 
animals. Nor are these our observa- 
tions confined to food alone ; but 
they e.\tend to all other appetites 
which man has in common with 
brutes, and the inordinate indulgence 
of which betokens the animal, not 
the reasonable, man. It is, how- 
ever, possible that man may arrange 
his conduct entirely by the rules of 
utility, without any aim beyond that 
of preserving his bodily health. Such 
an one does not deserve the appella- 
tion of " virtuous." He only strives 
.after the complacency which results 
from corporeal welbeing : 'Another 
strives after the enjoyments which 
the grnlification of his appetite af- 
fords: Hut both equally neglect that 
which is the only true aim worthy of 
man's attention. 

{To be continued.) 



NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To the Editor of the Hebrew Review. ' 

"Assuming that pbilnlmjical inquiries, like all others which tend to 
the elucidation of the Holy Scriptures, are directly within ihe scope of 
your work, I do not hesitate to ask you to give publicity to the fullowHig 
question, wliicli I shall be glad to have answered either by yourself or by 
some of your readers. 

"What appears tobe the most correct translation of thewords aMVIl T3D 
u 1 Samuel xi.v. 13 ? 

"In tlie Septuafjint version they are rendered vrafi rSn/ alyui'^ ' the liver of 
goals;' and Josephua (Antiq. lib. C, c. 11, f. 4) follows this translation, 
and describes the leaping or|)alp!talion of the gosita' livers, hidden by Wichal 
in the place of her husbaud David, as having caused tlie bed-clothes to 
move, so as to represent the breathing of an asthmatic person. Tiie later 
versions of the Sctiptures are, however, directly opposed to such an inter- 
pretation, and understand the words to mean a conrlid or other article 
made of goat s^ hair. 

Novembfr 12//«, 1834. B. U_ 

Want of space has prevented us from giving more early publicity to this 
letter. Nor can we now do more than request the attention of our readers 
to its contents. We will endeavour to satisfy the enquiries of our erudite 
correspondent B. E., if we do not receive au adequate reply from any of the 
learned. 

LoNCnH :_Printed liy Junei NicIioU. 46, Uoxloo.SqU4«. 
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I. SPIRIT OF THE JEWISH RELIGION. 

n^'D n*"ia: tub covenant of cfiicUMCiaiON. 
{Concluded from page. 116.) 



No man that lived at a j)erio(i of 
antiquity bo extremely remote as 
that of Abraham, can boast of an 
historical fame more justly founded, 
or more fully borne out by evidence, 
than this father of the circumcision. 
Not only do the Jews, who are de- 
eeended from Isaac his second son, 
preserve a minute and detailed ac- 
count of the principal events nf his 
life, and of his constancy and faith j 
and observe the rite of circumcision 
in precisely the same manner and at 
exactly the same age as he perform- 
ed it on their progenitor Isaac ; but 
the Arabs likewise, who claim de- 
scent from Ishmael the elder son 
of Abraliam, observe the same rite 
at the precise period of life when it 
was performed on their progenitor 
Ishmael, namely, at the age of tliir- 
teen years, ((ienesis xvii. 25.) And 
though want of written records, and 
the uncertainty of tradition, amongst 
nomadic tribes, constantly at war 
with each other, caused the Arabic 
version of Abraham's history to he 
BO greatly distorted, that very few 
traces of its true details remain j 
yet the two leading facts of that 
history were never lost sight of. 
And when Mahomet subsequently 
began to introduce his doctrinen 
amongst his countrymen, ho found 
these two facts, — namely, that Abra- 
ham was a man approved by the 
Deity, who vouchsiafed to commune 
with him, and that he had, by Di- 
vine command, established the rite 
of circumcision, — so firmly estab- 
lished and accredited among them, 
(the more firmly, perhaps, because 
. it was all that yet remaired to ihem 
I of the patriarchal legacy,) that even 
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IVlahomet thought it best to found 
his own pretensions, and to graft 
his doctrines, on the.ie generally 
adopted facts. Here, then, we have 
external evidence, (if such were 
wanting,) that the man Abraham 
did, in conformity to the Divine 
command, institute the covenant of 
circnincision, within the pale of 
which he brought hia two sons, 
Isaac at the age of eight days, and 
IshniEel at that of thirteen years. 
It was, however, not this last who 
was destined by Divine Providence 
to be the inheritor of the blessing 
bestowed on, and the covenant 
formed with, Abraham : " For in 
Isaac shall sted be called unto 
thee." (fJen. x.\i. 12.) And according- 
ly though the descendant.^ of Ishmael 
hai'e ]ireservcd the fact, that their 
progenitor was circumcised at the 
age of thirteen years, yet they have 
forgotten and neglected one equally 
im])ortant, that the same Diviae 
command which directs the institu- 
tion of that covenant, likewise com- 
mands, uiidttr a dire penalty, that it 
should be enforced at the early age 
of eight days. Consequently this 
departure from the jirecise terms of 
the Divine eommaud is a violation 
of the covenant, which with them 
degenerates into a self-instituted 
ceremony. Such is not the casa 
with its observance by the Jews. 
Their progenitor Isaac, born subse- 
quent to the Divine command, wa.s 
introduced into the covenant on tho 
eighth day of hia birth, according to 
the especial direction and condition 
of that command. Such also has 
been the practice of his deacendantR, 
until the present day. And whilst 
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the rite of circtimcUion amonKst the 
Ishinaelites at ihc age of thirteen 
attest!) the fact, that they (litl not 
borrow tho ccninoiiy from the Jews, 
{in wliich case they too wouldkuh- 
mit their chihlrcn to it on the eighth 
day,) but practice it as handed 
down to them in the example of Uh- 
inael ; ihe observance of the eame rite 
amunf( the Jewn attests the fact, 
that Abraham did circumcise his 
Bon Isaac at the age of ei(iht days ; 
that he did bo, in conformity to a 
Divine command previously given; 
and that, consequently, the same 
observance, at the same age, which 
has (we may say uninterruptedly) 
been observed by the desceudants 
of Isaac, the Jews, is the sign or 
token of the covenant into which 
the Deity vouchsafed to enter with 
their great ancestor Abraham, to 
vhom lie deigned to declare, " It ia 
an everlas.ting covenant that I am 
Ciod unto thee and to thy seed after 
thee." (Genesis xvii. 7-) And when 
we find, that, notwithstanding the in- 
struction of Abraham — to whom 
Deity himself gives the testimony, 
" that he will command his eons 
and his household aftir him, that 
they shall observe the path of the 
Lord and do what is right and just," 
((jcncsis xviii. 19,) — the descendanta 
of Ishtnael, although they still kept 
up the ctreinony of circumcision, 
eutirely loBt all trace of that sublime 
instruction and of t!ie true God; 
acd fell into gross idolatry, from 
whicli they have only been reclaimed 
by tho forcible introduction of a 
Byatem nf faith bearing within itself 
the proof ])Dsitive, that it is the off- 
spring of human invention. When 
we see this in the lahmaelites, whilst 
on the other hand we find that the 
descendants of Jaaac, the Jews, 
have, amidst all the vicissitudes of 
their unexampled history, still ad- 
hered to the instruction of Abraham 
and the knowledge of the one true 
God ; that though, seduced by the 
evil example of their neighbours, 
and iheir own passions, they did 
from lime to time rebel against the 
Lord their Uod, and did commit the 
heinous sin of idolatry, yet their 
aberrations never were of long dura- 
tion, nor so general that the know- 
ledge of the true God became en- 



tirely lost to them. This is proved by 
Iloly Writ, when, in the midsi of 
ihe most gross and profound na- 
tional corruption, the complaint of 
the prophet, " The children of Israel 
have departed from thy covenant," 
is answered with, " I leave in Israel 
seven thousand i all the knees that 
have not bent to Boul, cacli mouth 
thai has not adored him." (1 Kings 
xl.x. 18.) Wien we thus consider, 
that, notwithstanding temptations of 
all kinds, manifold errors and de- 
partures from " the path of the 
Lord," yet the Jews always returntd 
repenting, and continued to aJliere 
to the precepts which Abraham had 
commanded to his sons and to his 
household after hira i — wLen we 
confiiiler this, who *liaU presume to 
gainsay the truth of Holy Writ, or to 
assert that the Divine prediction, 
" That in Isaac (alone) sball seed 
be called onto thee," is not literally 
fulfilled in them? And when, more- 
over, we consider, that, after a lapse 
of thirty.five centuries, the same ob- 
servance which Abraham instituted, 
the same indelible seal which he 
imprinted on his sons, is still in 
force, is still practised by Israelites, 
at precisely the same time and with 
precisely the same intention, as it 
was by him, namely, on the eighth 
day after the biitn of every male 
child, anil, in order to introduce that 
chihl into the covenant of his God ; 
— when this is taken into considera- 
tion, who shall presume to assert, 
that the ])rediction, " I will erect my 
covenant between me and thee, and 
thy seed after thee to their g-enera- 
lions, as an everlasting covenant," 
(Genesis .xvii. 7.) is not also fulfilled 
to the letter? Who will deny that 
as its truth has stood the test of 
tliirty.fii-e centuries, so will it, in 
those who emphatically are called 
"thy seed," continue to be verified 
as an everlasting covenant, even 
unto the end of time? And when 
we find, that predictions made at a 
time so remote that no trace or ves- 
tige of its history remains, except 
what is preserved in the sacred 
records of the Jews, — that tlieso 
predictions are accomplished in the 
most perfect and literal manner ; 
tliat enactments, the perpetuity of 
which no human foresight could de- 
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citle, no human legislation enforce^ 
are obeyed not by a few, but by an 
entire nation ; not in one place only, 
but in every clime tUronghout the 
earth; and that all this is so because 
it la predicted it should be; — who 
■will presume to controvert or iin- 
piijjrn the authority of the records in 
which these wonderful predictions 
are contained ? who is there so arro- 
gant but that, with the humbled 
Nebuchadnezzar, he wilt own that 
"honour and praise appertain to 



the King of the heavens, whose 
works are true and whose paths are 
righteous." In this sense we say, 
the covenant of the circumcision is an 
fTiN, or"8ifrn," to all the nations 
of the earth, who, by it and from 
it, learn the truth of Divine Revela- 
tion, " that they may know from the 
east where the sun rises unto the 
west where the sun sets, that there 
is none beside Him, that He ia 
the Lord, and that there is none 
other." 



II. CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF RABBINICAL \MIITERS. 



THB TALMUD.' 



(Continued from page 154. J 
PREFACE TO THE TALMUDIC TREATISE. " ZERAIM." 
SV MAIMONIDES. 



These five classes areas follow : — 

1. Those expositions transmitted 
from the lips of Moses, the analogy 
of which is found in Scripture and 
can be deduced by means of logical 
reasoning. These are not subject 
to any diversity of opinion. And 
when any one of the Rabbles asserts, 
"This I have receiv^ed by tradition," 
be is never contr;ulicted. 

2. Decisions wlaicli are each called 
" httlachah of Moses from Sinai," 
and which bear no reference to other 
passages of tlie law, as we have 
already fully explained. Respect- 
ing these, likewise, no difference of 
opinion was ever entortaine'l. 

3. Decisions established by means 
of logical deductions, and respect- 
ing; which different opinions did 
prevail ; (as we hiive already stat- 
ed;) but the majority decided. Oa 
sucli an occasion we find in the Tal- 
mud, (treatise Julmmoth, folio "6.) 
the following expression, " If it is a 
decision already established, and 
transmitted to uh, we are bound to 
adopt it; but if this matter iji not 
yet finally decided, many nhjectiond 
may be urged." Accordingly, \vhat- 
cvcr difference of opinion prevailed 
was coiifineil to such subjects only 
respecting which tradition had not 
preserved any settled decision j tiiua 
we always llnd, that due care is 
talvpu in the Talmud to examine 
and preserve tlie various reasonings 
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on and by which the different opi- 
nion.? entertained on different sub- 
jects were formed and supported. 
Accordingly it is asked, — ( 1 .) "What 
is the suljjcct of dispute ?" (2.) Or, 
" What has led to the opinion of 
such a Rabbi?" and, (3.) "What 
is the real difference resulting from 
their diversity of opinion r" And ge- 
nerally these questions are very fully 
ansivered, and it is minutely shown 
what ia the subject in dispute, what 
is the cause which has induced any 
one of the contending Rabbles to 
take up the peculiar view he sup- 
jiorts, and what is the real difference 
resulting from their diversity of opi- 
nions. Should any one, however, be 
of opinion, that the difference between 
them is respecting the jirecise tra- 
dition, and that one or other must be 
wrong or mislaken in the tradition, 
which has been either incorrectly 
transmitted to him or imiierfticliy 
learned, or which he haseitbcr forgot, 
ten or misunderstood ; and should he 
support that opinion by quoiintf from 
the Talmud, (treatise Saiiheilriri, fo- 
lio S8,) " Since the number increased 
of Hillel's and Shanimai's disciples 
who had not completed their studies, 
disputes have arisen in Israel until tho 
law appears as two different laws ; " 
whosoever entertains that opinion, 
and avails himnelfof this quotation 
in support of it, is greatly mistaken, 
and merits unqnalilied blame; as ho 
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tatut be utterly devoid of sense and 
of a due regard for truth, and mis- 
led l»y live 8U])crlicial and limited 
inHi^ht be has obtained into the 
writings and ineanini; of our Rab- 
>iies. As for tlie traditions received 
from IMoses, their precise nature 
and tueahinx never became suhjicta 
of (liitpute or varieiv of opinion. It 
u-as only in such subjects which tra- 
dition hud not settled, and which 
were to be decided by means of 
reasoninft and loj^ica) deduction, 
that the difference in hutnan powers 
of reasoninff produced a variety of 
views and opinions. 

Such are the disputes between the 
Bchools of Shiiinmai and Iliilel : 
Not that they in any rase differed in 
opinion respecting any (radilion ; 
hut, in cases where the Jecinion was 
to be formed by ibemselvcH and on 
the strength of logical deductions, 
they entertained different views. 
'l"he Cjuotalion which we gave from 
the 'I'alnuid, {Sanhfdrin. folio S8,3 
respecting the disciples of Shainniai, 
who had not completed their !<tudies 
and caus?d manifold disputfs in 
Israel, may be exjtlained when we 
any : Two men pn.ssessing equal 
talents and powers of reaaomiiR and 
of perception, and the .sarr.e jierfect 
acquaintance with the principles of 
the subject that occupies their atten- 
tion, are not likely (generally to dif- 
fer in opinion ; and subjects of dis- 
pute between them cannot be fre- 
quent. Accoidingly we find that 
Hillel and JSliamrr.ai seldom differ, 
because the equality of their talents 
and knovi ledf;e led ihim, in most 
cascB, to adopt the Fame viev\s; 
whereas their dipciples, — whose 
junnbers were great, and whose re- 
spective powers of reasonino:-, ta- 
lents, and knowledge varied, — 
could not appro.\iijiale, as their 
teachers had done, whenever any 
subject was to be decided f)y means 
of logical deduction; and the inevi- 
table consequences were, difference 
of opinion, and frequent disputes. 
But wliosocvcr accuses them, when 
they advanre opinions diametrically 
opposite, that cither the one party 
or the other asserted what was con- 
trary to the word of <iod, coinraits 
an act of great injustice i inasmuch 
BS their disputes never extended to 



tbe traditions derived from Aloaes 
and Sinai, but only Co such suhjeets 
H«, according to the revealed will of 
(iod, were left to the decisions of 
human reasoning in conformity to 
the command, ** Thou shalt come 
before the priegt« the Levites, and 
the judge who shall be in thoiie 
days." (Deut. xvii. 9) And as the 
decision was thus left to them, 
they did no more than their duty 
when everyone advanced that opinion 
whicli, according to the best of his 
judgment, appeared correct ; nor do 
we ever find that their differences 
interfered with the traditions re- 
ceived; or that any one of them 
supported his reasoning by the au- 
thority of a tradition which his oppo- 
nents refused to acknowledge. This 
exjdatiation every one who is inti- 
mately acquainted with their writ- 
ing.s must approve as correct ; whilst 
at the same time it is most import- 
ant and precious to every observer 
of the law and of its principles. 

4. T}iose ordinances which the 
prophets and nagea of every respec- 
tive age enacted as a fnin^i :^C, " a 
fence or circnmvallation to the law," 
were ajipointed in order that the es- 
sential.'! of tbe law should not be 
viul-ited. Hut these enactments 
were not the offspring of arbitrary 
deci-iions or ab.solute will, but were 
called forth according to the neces. 
eilifii of the limes, and in accord- 
ance witli the Divine command : 
'D-iDa^o n« amotti, " Ye shall 

guard my observances ; " (Leviticus 
xviii. 30 ;) which tradition explains 
by saying, " Ye must set a watch 
over 'rnrJtl*^, my guardianship or 
observances." • Whatever was en- 
acted for this purpose, our cages call 
rviy,: " ordinances." Thp.se esorae- 
limes became subjects of disputatioa 
as one sage might deem it needful 
to enact that of which another sago 
did not see tlie necessity or approve ; 
as we frequently find that Kuch a 
Ral)lii proposed a certain ordinance, 
and stated his reasons for so doing j 
whichj however, were not approved 

* IleliraUts wiU percnive that llip verb 
DmOiDl " Vf :<}iall gunrd, " and tlie snTj- 
Hiftntivy 'moero, \vlJi.-li we reuiler " my 
obtiPTrBnco," arp li.itli ijcrived from tlip rn- 
<3l3t IOC " (« watelj or giwrd."^tiniTOR. 
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of by another Rabbi, who therefore 
declined sfiv'ing force to the ordi- 
nance. As an instance we mention : 
dressing or cooking the flesh of 
birds in milk is not forbiiJden in 
the law, which merely prohiltits the 
flesh of beasts and of game to he 
cooked in milk. The Rabbies, in 
order to prevent any possible or ac- 
cidental infringement of the law, in- 
cluded the flesh of birds in the pro- 
hibition. But all the Rabhiea did 
not agree to this extension : Some 
of them permitted the eating of 
birds dressed in milk ; as, for in- 
stance, 11. Jose, wlio, with the inha- 
bitants uf his city, continued to eat 
the fle.sh of birds so dressed, as is 
detailed in the Talmud, treatise 
Sdhbath, folio 130. But whenever 
such an ordinance is generally 
ado[)ted, it is no longer lawful to 
resist or refuse obedience thereto : 
So that even a prophet would not 
presume to gainsay or invalidate an 
ordinance generally adopted by all 
Israel ; as it is said in the Talmud : 
" Even Elijah himself would not pre- 
sume to g;iinsay or recall any one of 
the eighteen ordinances aj^reed upon 
by Shamtnai and Hillel, because 
these ordinances have been univer- 
sally adopted by all Israel." 

5, Those decisions which rest on 
logical reasoning, and received con- 
ventions respecting the laws of jiro- 
fierty, are by no means to be consi- 
dered as adding to or taking from 
the laws of Moses. In the sarr.e 
class are to be comprised those 
tD'.;niS1 nijpri, " regulations and 
customs " laid down and adopted for 
the general good of the common- 
weal. The spirit of our religion pro- 
hibits us from violating any of these 
ordinances and enactments; as king 
Solomon says, " He that breaks 
down a fence will bo bitten by a ser- 
pent." [liiccLx. S.) Such ordinances 
and enactments are manifold, and are 
all eniunerated in the Mishna and in 
the (iemarah. Many of them are de- 
rived from Moses himself; many, 
from the later prophets. Some are or- 
dained by one sage only ; others, by 
numerous sages. (FiVe Talmud, trea- 
tise Megifah, folio 4 ; BfTochatii, fo- 
lio 43 ; Bfsn, folio 5 ; Gittiii, folio 
34 ; Kethiibnth, folio 49 J 

Accordingly the laws enumerated 



in the Mishna all come under one of 
these five classes: namely, Some of 
them are expositions of the law 
handed down by uninterrupted tra- 
dition from the days of Moses, and 
either bear a reference to the words 
of the written law, or can he logi- 
cally deduced therefrom, Othera 
are halachoth of Moses from Sinai. 
Others are founded on reasoning 
and logical deductions, and have 
been subject to various ojiinions. 
Others are ordinances for the better 
observance of the law : And, lastly, 
some are enactments, regulations, 
and 'customs for the 'protection of 
property, and the general good of 
the commonweal. Wherever dif- 
ference nf o])inion prevailed at the 
time of their enactment, such dif- 
ference i.s stated, together with the 
causes that led thereto, and the va- 
rious reasonings adduced in support 
of the respective opinions. The 
reason why all the arguments used 
and the opinions adduced on each 
occasion are thus minutely detailed, 
in jireference to brieily setting forth 
the decision without any mention of 
the causes that led to its adoption, is 
most wise and salutary : For had 
the fidlest light not been thrown on 
the arguments upon which every de- 
cision is founded, it is possible that 
some one, — who might hear that a 
certain R»bbi had upheld the exten- 
sion of any particular proliibilion 
which to this hearer appears just 
and propar, would in consequence be 
induced to adopt|tliat opinion, and act 
conformably, and thus cause othera, 
who might depend upon his well- 
known and scrupulous exactness iti 
observing the law, to follow his ex- 
ample, or to call in question the jier- 
mission accorded hy the Mishna ; 
the result of which would be dis- 
putes, wrangling, and sectarianism. 
To prevent this, we are put in pos- 
session of every argument used ; So 
that, should any one ndhere to the 
opinion of any particular Rabbi, 
which at the time was overruled, we 
know what that opinion was, and by 
what reasoning it was supported; 
and can answer him who scrupu- 
lously wishes to extend a prohibition : 
" It is true the opinion you maintain 
was at the time advanced by such a 
Rabbi J hut he was overruled uy others 
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whose opinions rested on such par- 
ticuLir reasonini;, and whose decision 
haa been generally adopted." The 
reason why a solitary opinion, ad- 
vanced in opposition to those of 
many, is recorded, likewise has a 
useful and salutary purpose j show- 
ing the deference and attention af- 
forded to each individual, and also 
that, when the solitary opinion 
proi'ed to be bent -supported by rea- 
soning and logical deduction, the 
decision did not perver^iely insist on 
numerical superiority ; hut, yielding 
to the voice of jtruth and of convic- 
tion, adopted the solitary opinion 
in preference to that of the many. 

Again: When we are told, that 
such a Rabbi at any particular time 
entertained a certain opinion, which 
subsequently he renounced, and 
adonted that of another; as it is re- 
corned in the Talmud, the School 
of Shammai maintained a certain 
opinion, which the school of Hillel 
opposed ; hut, in the course of ar- 
giiment, the latter gave up their own 
opinion and embraced that of their 
opponents: When this is recorded, 
it is to acquaint us with their love of 

(To be continued.) 



truth, and the force of justice and 
of faith, as examples fit for our imi- 
tation. When we see that these ho- 
nourable, pious, and meek men, per- 
fect in wisdom and great in talent, 
did not hesitate, although they bad 
advanced their opinion, to yield to 
the conviction produced by tfie more 
powerful reasoning of their oppo- 
nents, and were not ashamed pub- 
licly to own that they bad beea in 
the wrong ; it is our duty likewise 
to yield to the force of truth and 
conviction, and not obstinately and 
perversely to maintain an opinion 
which we have once advanced, when 
we become convinced of its incor- 
rectness; as it is written, '* Justice 
ju.stice shall he thy pursuit." ^(Deut! 
xvi. 20.) And accordingly our Rab- 
hies say, (treatise Aboth, chapter v,) 
" Acknowledge the truth." Their 
meaning is : " Although thou mayest 
be able by the aid of dialectics to de- 
fend thy opinion, and even to mis- 
lead others into siding with thee - 
yet if thou art convinced that thy 
opinion is incorrect, yield to thy 
opponent and confess the U-uth." 
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Sfphtr Ikkarivi : "book or pbinciples:" by h. josepu also. 

(Continued from page 154.J 

liable to change or variation ; ant 

every variation presupposes some re- 

transiiion from germ 



CHAPTEH XIX. 

Thk proofs wliich we have thus 
furnished of the fact that tlie Deity 
is independent of time, likewise de- 
monstrate that all the qualities which 
are attributed to him, be they nega- 
tive or positive, must, like himself, 
be eternal and infinite; as it is im- 
possible there should be in him any 
quality or attribute which he did not 
always possess, but which arose 
within him at any time : As, in that 
case, Ile'Cblesaecl be He I) would be 
a composite of that which is primary 
and that which is subsequent i con- 
sequently he would not be eternally 
immutable. It is equally impossible 
that he should at any time l>e differ- 
ent from what he always is, so as 
either to acquire or to cease possess- 
ing any ouality or attribute whatever : 
As, in that case, he would become 



vohition and 

into developeraent, which is caused 
by the progression of time and its 
advance unto the period when this 
transition is to be effected. Ac- 
cordingly, were such variation pos- 
sible in him, he would be dependent 
on time ; and as there would thus 
be in him a Eometbiiig which 
was not previously, and consequent- 
ly had a commencement, he would 
no longer be Absolute Infinity. It is 
therefore proved beyond all doubt, 
that he is not suhject to any muta- 
tion or alteration whatsoever; and 
tliat, in this respect likewise, he is 
distinguished from all other beings, 
as every thing external to him is sub- 
ject to the mutation caused by the 
progress of time. For even tbe se. 
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parate intelligeacies — although not 
composed of opposite materials, 
(which alone form the cause of all 
mutation,') and consequently not ex- 
posed to any alteration — are never- 
theless subject to the change wrouj^lit 
by the advance of time; inasmuch 
as even the first of created intelli- 
gences, as a necessary consequence 
of bis being created, was in the days 
of Abraham aged two thousand years, 
and in our days hia age is advanced 
by some three thousand years more. 
In like manner wliatever exiats has 
at present attained a period of dura- 
tion more advanced than it had in 
the days of David ; consequently 
whatever is created is enhject to the 
progress of lime. Whereas the Holy 
One (blessed be Hn '.) is eternally 
immutable. Nor can it_ be said of 
hira, that hia duration is at present 
more advanced than in the days of 
David or at the time of the creation ; 
as his duration is immutably eternal 
without beginning as without end, 
previous to the creation of the world 
and subsequent to its dissolution. 
Consequently the Deity never ad- 
vances in age ; whereas every being 
external to him, — even those of whom 
it cannot be said that they are alter- 
ed or impaired by age, — keeps pace 
in its duration wiih the advance of 
time, and does therefore grow older. 
Accordingly no being, save the Holy 
One, (blessed be IJe !) can say of 
himself, " I am I ; " or, " I am 
eternally immutable:" As it is 
written, " Behold now that I am 1, 
and there is no God with me." 
(Deut. xxjtii. 3y.) And the Pro])hct 
Baith, "1 even lam the Lord, and 
beside me there is no Saviour:" 
(Isaiah xliii. 11 :) Namely, " 1 alone 
am immutably eternal, and there is 
no other being which is so ; and 
therefore there is neither God nor 
Saviour beside me." 

CHAPTBft XX 

The first or obvious meaning of 
the word, bti, "all," or "entire," 
impliea the generality or total of any 
subject; as we find, "All beings 
were created by God for hia own 
sake ; " (Prov. xvi. 4 ;) and also, 
" (lod saw all that he had made, and 
behold it was exceedingly good ; " 



(Gen. i. 31 :) Namely, that in tha 
generality of beinga the good predo- 
minates. It further implies each in- 
dividual of a totality, as, "All the 
souls which proceeded from tha 
loins of Jacob were seventy souls ; " 
(E.Yodua' i. 5 ;) where it applies to 
each Itidividual composing the num- 
ber of seventy. Again: "Abraham 
took Ishmatl hiis son, and all those 
born in his house, and all those pur- 
chased with bis money, all the males 
in Abraham's household ;' (Gen. xvii. 
23;} where, likewise, the word all 
applies to each individual composing 
those born in his house and bought 
by hia wealth, forming together the 
totality^ of the males in his liousehold. 
On other occasions the word " all " 
implies the major part ; as, for 
instance, " That I may dwell in the 
house of the Lord all the days of ray 
life." (Psalm xxiii. 0.) Again : 
" All the community arose." (Num. 
xiv. 1.) Again: " All the commu- 
nity exclaimed, 'Stone them to 
death ; ' " (Num. xiv, 10 ;) where 
the meaning is, not every individual 
member of the community, or every 
identical day of the Psalmist's life- 
time; butthegreater ])art, the majority. 
In this sense we find the word used 
on many other occasions. Sometimes 
the word "all" implies a consider- 
able proportion of the ivhole, though 
such proportion bo not the major 
part, as, " The wrath of the Lord is 
against all nations, and his anger 
against all their hosts;" (Isaiah 
sxxiv. 2j) which, however, only ap- 
plies to several nations, not to all, 
nor yet to the greater number of 
them ; which is proved further on in 
his prophecy : " There is a sacrifice 
unto the Lord in Bozrah, and a 
great slaughter in the land of Edom." 
(Isaiah xxxiv. 6.) Uespecling that 
country the. Prophet says, further on, 
*' It shall lie waste during endless 
generations, and everlastingly no 
traveller shall pass through." (Isaiah 
xxxiv. 10.) Thu.s it is likewise said, 
" All the land shall lie waste ;" (Jer. 
iv. 2(5 ;) although this denunciation 
is limited to Jerusalem only. Again : 
" In the] fire of his wrath shall the 
whole earth be consumed ; for he 
will make a sudden end of all its 
inhabitants ; " (Zeph. i. 18 j> which, 
however, only applies to the land of 
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larael and itM inhabitant*. Some- 
times the word " all " is nnplied to a 
small portion instead of lite whole : 
Ar, for inMtancc, " And from all the 
lands they coine to Mizraiin, to pur- 
chase of Joseph ; " (lien. xli. 37 ;) 
the meanin|{ of which is only, that 
some out of the countries bordering 
on Mizraim came there to purchase 
corn: As the words, "There was 
famine in all countries," (ibid.) only 
applies to the neighbouring couii tries. 
Ihus likewise : " All the earth visit- 
ed the presence of Solomon ; " 
(I Kings X. 25 ;) by which is meant 
some ftw jiertions from difierent 
parts of the earth. Again: "All 
nationii shull serve himj" (Pnalin 
Ixxii. 11 ;) which is said to Solomon, 
and means that some nations are to 
be subject to his dominion. This 
last ai>plication of the word ali^ it 
behoves us to use to explain the 
words of the Psalmist, " That I may 
relate all thy ])raiHp;" (Psatm i.v. 
14 ;) which means, not that il is by 
any means posgible for man lo folate 
all the praise of (Jod, but that he 
may narrate some part of the count- 
less praises due unto the Lord. It 
is the peculiar style of Holy \^'rit to 
omit theti'istl'n "D the preposition, 
OF, or FiioM ; aa, for instance : " Thy 
throne, O (Jod, is everlasting i " 
(Psalm xlv. 7;) where the meaning 
is, " Tliy " (David's or the Messiah's) 
throne/roHi (iod is everlasting," be- 
cause " the sceptre of righteousness 
is the Bceptre of tliy kingchjm." 
(Ibid.) Again: "All the wealth of 
his master with Jhim ; " (Gen. .\siv. 
10;) where the meaning is " o/" all 
the wealth," &c. Again: "He took 
in his hand a present, all the wealth of 
Damascus ; " (2 Ivings viii. 9 ;) where 
the meaning liltewise is, " of the 
wealth," &c. Again : " He slew 
all the males in Edom ; for six 
month.s didJonhand all Israel re- 
main there until nil the males in 
Edom were cut off;" (1 Kings xi. 
15, 16;) though siihsequently, in the 
days of Jehosliaphat king of Judah, 
we meet witii a King of Edom. 
('2 Kings iii. 9-) These instances will 
show the importance of our defini- 
tion of the word b'2, " all," or " en- 
tire," and its f^reat usefulness in as- 
sisting MB properly to understand the 
language of Holy Writ, particularly 



ihni of prophecies, IxUh a« regards 
the past and the futtire. 

CIIAPTJCR XXX. 

TuE result of our preceding re- 
searches convinces us. that it is un- 
avoidahly necessary to attribute to 
the Deity manifold qualities, not only 
on nccotmt of the ctt'ects produced 
by him, and those other proofs which 
we have already demonstrated in the 
eighth chapter of this present divi- 
sion, but, moreover, on account of 
his own essence, blessed be He ! 
All assertions, whether positive or 
negative, serve to distinguish truth 
from falsehood in all matters which 
are either absolutely necessary, ut- 
terly impossible, or merely possible. 
All questions respecting the Deity 
would rest on possibility: As, for 
instance. Is it possible he should 
be wise or unwise, potent or impo- 
tent, benevolent or malevolent ? And 
as it is utterly impossible to assign 
to him want uf wisdom, impoterice, 
or malevolence, because he is free 
from all imperfection, it becomes 
absolutely necessary to assert that he 
is wise, potent, and benevolent, mer- 
ciful, righteous, true, &c. ; and each 
in a degree as intinite as his own 
being. Thus it becomes absolutely 
necessary to attribute lo him all- 
perfection, as it is utterly impossible 
to ascribe to him any imperfection 
whatsoever ; and our doing so is the 
neces.sary result of his essencf, inde- 
pendent of the tfltcts produced by 
him. The proof is : When we say, 
"God liveth;" "He is wise;" we 
know it to he true, not only because 
all life eraanittes from him, all wisdom 
is bestowed by him ; but he must be 
alive, as he is not dead ; he must be 
wise, as in him there can be no want 
of wisdom ; nor need we, in any 
case, have recourse lo his wondrous 
works to prove that perfection which 
is essentially inherent in liim. And 
as the qualities which constitute alU 

Jjerfection are manifold, knowledge 
>eing distinct from power, which is 
distinct from life, which again is dis- 
tinct from volition, &c., &c. ; the 
absolute consequence is, that in him 
there must be various and manifold 
attributes. But as we have in our 
tenth chapter proved the impossi- 
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bility of ascribing to him any attri- 
butea whatever, it behovea us to re- 
concile this apparent contradiction, 
and to solve the difficulty which it 
raises. Accordingly we say, The 
qualities which are attributed to him 
are twofold : The first result, not only 
from his existence, which is inherent, 
absoltite, and unconditional, but also 
from his being the Producer of all 
existence : Thence we infer his unity, 
priority, eternity, wisdom, merciful- 
ness, omnipotence, &c. ; all of which 
must necessarily be in him as the 
great First Cause of all being. The 
second are such as we nttri1)ute to 
him on the supposition, that those 
qualities which are considered as 
perfection in man must likewise ap- 
pertain to the Deity : As, for instance, 
wealth, which we ascribe to him, be- 
cause the want of it would be an im- 
perfection ; likewise the faculties of 
hearing or seeing ; Although we 
enjoy these only by means of material 
organs, we nevertheless assign these 
faculties to him, because blindness 
and deafness are imperfections, 
Every attribute or quality that can 
be assigned to man combiDes within 
itself a double meaning, — namely, 
perfection and imperfection : As, for 
instance, if we say, " Such an one is 
wise," we in the first place express 
the perfection of the man, that he 
has acquired wisdom i but we also 
impute to him imperfection, inas- 
much as he was under the necessity 
of acquiring it, which acquisition 
consequently is accidental, not in- 
herent, and therefore causes a plu- 
rality in his being. But when any 
quality is attributed to the Holy 
One, (blessed be He !) it does not 
combine any double meaning : As, 
for instance, when we say, '" He is 
wiae," the words do not convey the 
latent intimation that he at any time 
had to acquire wisdom, and it there- 
fore implies perfection only, free from 
any defect. In man, every perfec- 
tion (wisdom, for instance) must 
have its concomitant defect, inas- 
much as it is the result of many suc- 
cessive causes, which eventually lead 
to the acquisition of wisdom -, it is 
therefore a new quality to man, and 
as such superadded to his being : All 
of which, however, ia not the case 
with the Deity. In like manner, 



when we attribute knowledge to the 
Holy One, (blessed be Hu!) we do 
not thereby intend to say, that it 
ari-ses and is formed in him as it is 
in us ; but that it is inherent in his 
essence, as innate impression.s are in 
man ; the difference being such as 
arises from his being infinite perfec- 
tion, whereas man is finite and neces- 
sarily imperfect. When we assign 
to him wisdom, our intention is to 
e.xpr«88 all-perfect wisdom ; which, 
however, we cannot comprehend, as 
human wisdom, with all its defects, 
must ever remain the standard of our 
conceptions ; and therefore it is that 
we cannot fully conceive or under- 
stand that which we attribute to him. 
Such, likewise, is our intention when 
we speak of his power, his mercy, 
his righteousness, and other perfec- 
tions ; and hence it is that we are jus- 
tified in attributmg to the Deity 
qualities of the second order, which 
we enumerated above ; and even 
those which in us are generated by 
material organs, such as sight, hear- 
ing, or smelling, which are corporeal 
faculties resulting from the senses : 
As it said, " And God smelled the 
agreeable odour," (Gen. viii, 21.) 
But in using this expression it can- 
not be the intention of Holy Writ to 
impute to him corporeal sensations, 
or any material admi.xture, and, least 
of all, J that he enjoyed the odour, 
as man does the fragrance of any 
agreeable perfume. Holy Writ uses 
these words, thereby to express the 
benevolent acceptance of tliat sacri- 
fice which was offered to the Lord of 
all with due humility, gratitude, and 
contrition. Accordingly the Prophet 
says, " I spoke not to your fathers, 
and gave them no commands, on the 
day when I led them fortii out of 
Egypt, reapccting burnt offerings and 
aacrifices : But this is what I com- 
manded them and said. Be obedient 
to my voice." (Jer. vii. 22, 23.) The 
Pro]>het here certainly does not intend 
to say, that offerings were not insti- 
tuted by Divine command, hut that 
the intention, which alone could ren- 
der any sacrifice acceptable, is con- 
trition, humility, and cheerful obedi- 
ence to the command of Ood ; and 
not by any means that the Deity has 
or can have any corporeal enjoyment 
from sacrifices, which God forbid 
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that anjr one should assert. The 
Psalmii^t likewise says, " Do I eat the 
flesh of bulln, or drink the blood of 
goats ? OiTer ffratitude unto (jotl, 
acquit thy vows towards the Most 
Higti. Implore me in thy day of 
need. I will save thee; then shalt 
thou render honour unto me." (Psalm 
1. 13 — 15.) The intention here is, 
likewise, to impress us with the cer- 
tainty that the real purpose of sacri- 
fices is to prepare and chasten the 
heart, and to excite those feclirgs of 
f(ratitude, love, and repentance, 
which must alway.s accompany the 
true woraliip of <Jod. 

Hence we never assign to the 
Deity taste or feeling, because these 
are perfections and necessary to u.i, 
only inasmuch as we are cor|<oreal 
and animate beings, to whom they 
impart enjoyment and security. Uut 
He (hlcjJMed be He !) cannot stand in 
need of either, as he is free from 
every corporeal or materisil admix- 
ture. Holy Writ does assign to the 
Deity the faculty of hearing, and of 
sight; as, "Let thy ears hear the 
voice of nay supplications." [Psalin 
cxxx. 5.) "The eye of the l,ord is 
on those that fear him." (I'salm 
xxxiii. 18.) " The eyes of the Lord 
glance over the whole earth." (Zech. 
iv. 10.) For these, according to 
common opinion, are immaterial per- 
fecttnnH ; and as these only are attri- 
buted to liim, whilst laste and feeling 
are never so assigned, it proves that 
all qualities which are ascribed to 
him are so ascribed as perfections 
only, and without any reference or re- 
lation whtttsoeverto tneircollateral de- 
fects. Moreover, we say, that although 
in us each equality is separate and 
distinct, yet in him they are all com- 
bined in one. As we ac(]uire them 
successively and not all at once, we 
perceive them separately, in the same 
order in which they arise within us ; 
and as there was a time preceding 
the acquisition, when we did not 
poasesa them, we conceive that they 

(To be CO 



are superadded to our being. Bat 
as in Hiro (blessed be He !) all quali- 
ties are essential and inherent, it 
behoves Us to underfttand, that in 
him they are all combined in one, 
and not acquired in any way that 
may possibly engender a plurality in 
his being, which would be an imjier- 
fection : Whereas we have already 
demonstrated, that all qualities can 
be attributed to him, only inasmuch 
as they are perfections, and without 
any reference or relation whatever to 
their concomitant imperfections; 
because He (blessed be He \J is free 
from any and every defect. Accord- 
ingly we have said, that the fourth 
branch of the first essential principle 
(namely, " the perfection of the 
Deitv") must be expressed in the 
words, that "the Holy One is not 
subject to any imperfection, or defi- 
cient in wisdom, wealth, power, and 
similar attributes ;" thereby to imply 
that all perfections with him combine 
in one, in such a manner as to form 
no addition or mutation in his es- 
sence : As the Sacred .Singer saith : 
"Utiod, weariness is not in thee; 
then be not silent, and rest not, O 
God I" (Psalm Ixxxii. 2.) As if he 
declared, " As thy essence and per- 
fection are such that thou art free 
from every defect, and not subject 
to weariness, want of rest, or relaxa- 
tion, thou shouldest nut remain silent 
and tranquil at the wrongs which 
evil-doers inflict on the righteous." 
We likewise attribute to the Deity 
qualities of the first order, which we 
mentioned at the opening of this 
chapter, and which it is necessary 
that we should assign to him as an 
absolutD consequence of his being 
free from every imperfection ; sucn 
as, that heishving, potent, merciful, 
&c. &c. Such is the definition of 
the manner in which attributeB may 
be assigned to the Deity, which has 
been laid down and approved by the 
most glorious of our nages, and is 
therefore worthy -of all acceptation, j 
ft tinued.) 



IV. JERLSALEM AND THE TEMPLE, 

AS THEV WERE IN THB TIME OF TUB HEBODIANS. 

SEF&ajt,TED from the ])opulou3 south and west, by a chain of moun- 
plains hy sterile deserts towards the tains on the north and east, secluded. 
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as it were, and apart from all con- 
nexion with the temporal worlJ, on 
a rock in the mid^t of the land of 
Judea, the old and sacred city of 
Jerusaleni raised itH Igfty head. The 
name atiH fills every hearer with 
veneration, and with rep^et that the 
details of ita grandeur have not been 
better preserved. Notwithataiuling 
the numerous researches directed 
towards ascertaining its topoj?ra[>hy, 
the v^eil which time has spread over 
its former glories can be but partially 
removed ; so that what we now re- 
late iH probable rather than certain. 

Jerusalem Btood on several hills. 
Mount Zion, on which the upper 
lown was erected, occupied the en- 
tire south of its site. North-east 
thereof lay Mount Moriah and the 
temple; norlh-westj on the Jiill 
Accra, (as a part of Zion,) stood the 
lower town. North of both these 
the city was enlar^fed by the new 
town, on the lull Bezetha. Between 
the hills, the windings of a deep 
valley were called the "vale of the 
cheescraakers." The upper town 
was encompassed by a high wall, on 
which si.\ty towers were raised. The 
western part, or the lower town, was 
likewise surrounded by a wall with 
fourteen towers, which adjoined the 
first-mentioned one, and extended to 
the teinjjle. This likewise was en- 
closed by sei'eral walls. The third 
wall surrounded the hill Bezetha ; 
but it was never completed. The 
entire circumference of the city was 
thirty-three stadia, or 1D,800 feet, 
about three and a half English miles. 
AJount Zion joined tha temple by 
Riean-i of a ittone bridge, which led 
over the deep ravine that separated 
the two hills. Another stone bridge 
and a secret palii connected tht' tem- 
ple, on its northern side, witli the 
strong furtress Baris, afterwards call- 
ed Antonia. This path served for 
the security of the rulers. For the 
nation, according to law, assembled 
on the mount of the tctnple every 
feast-day. How easily could the 
bold multitude become tempted, 
from the lofty and scarcely acces- 
sible site of the temple, to dictate to 
its rulers, and, in case of refusal, to 
compel hy force a compliance with 
itR wishes ! The rulers, therefore, 
look care to preserve a means of 



access for their armed followers, in 
order to awe and oppose the tumul- 
tuous arrogance of the mob. 

Large and splendid, the high- 
enthroned temple was viijible at a 
great distance. Its white marble 
walls — in many places inlaid with 
gold — reflected the blinding rays of 
the sun, and gave to the roountain, 
when the solar light was obscured, 
the appearance as if eternal snow 
rested on its height. Mount Moriah 
had at an early period been devoted 
to the sacred building. There Solo- 
mon erected his temple. Sorobabel 
renewed it ; and Herod, whose love 
of building exceeded even that of 
Solomon, embellished the splendid 
pile, and enlarged its extent. The 
site of the temple was at first but 
small ; bitt the increasing number of 
the nation required a larger space. 
Formerly the mount of the temple 
stood isolated, surrounded by deep 
valleys, and only connected with 
Mount Zion on the south, by means 
of a bridge. But in later times 
these valleys became inhabited, and 
Mount Moriah less isolated. In the 
days of Herod its condition was as 
follows: Four perpendicular walls 
of large hewn stones separated the 
mount from its environs at the equal 
distance of a stadium (six hundred 
feet) on each side. Within, the hol- 
low space between the walls and the 
rock was completely filled up with 
earth. Their height from the \'alley 
was at first three hundred feet. But 
gradually, and in process of time, 
mounds of earth were raised outside 
the walls, which lessened their ap- 
parent height, although they sliU 
towered above those outward 
mounds, (^ne ascent in the east, 
one in the north, one in the south, 
and four in the west, led to the aum- 
mit of ttie walla. This was covered 
by a halt, directly adjoining which 
stood a second. The respective 
width of each was thirty feet. Tha 
inner one was a piazza, formed by 
double rows of equidistant ]>illara, 
each twenty-five feet high, and cut 
out of one block of white marble. 
On these rested a flat roof of cedar 
wood. No painting or sculpture in- 
terrupted its simple but uniform 
beauty. Adjoining tliia piazza was 
an open space, or fore-court, access 
2 
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to which wu p«nnitted to all, eren 
to Heathens, lliis court wu paved 
with party-coloured ttooe*. in ftlo- 
■aic. A flight of fourteen step* led, 
on three side* of the ttjuare, to a 
second open space, which, at the 
width of ten feet, was bounded by a 
wall twenty-five feet high, llie way 
to the steps was through narrow rail- 
ings three feet high. Pillars, at 
equal distances, bore tablets with in- 
BcriptioDS in Greek and l.atin, which 
cauUoned evtry one who was impure 
or who was not a Jew, against 
ucending, under forfeiture of life. 

The square wall which enclosed 
the inmost space had on the north 
and on the south, respectively, four 
gates, close to each other. The 
eastern side had one gate ; the west* 
em had none, as it would other- 
wise not have been sufficiently pro- 
tected from the city. Each gate was 
formed by two folding doors, hung 
on pillars, and richly inlaid with 
gold and silver. The height of the 
folding doors was thirty feet, their 
width fifteen feet each, the height 
of the portal forty feet, and within 
the gates the entrance was thirty 
feet wide, to correspond with the 
portal. An ascent of five steps led 
to the northern and southern gates. 
Within, the guard-rooms of the 
Priests and their adjoining refecto- 
ries reached the whole length of the 
walls, from gate to gate. TTiese 
rooins had but one entrance from 
the inner space. In the gates were 
placed benches for the Teachers of 
the law, who there conversed with 
each other, and instructed their dis- 
ciples : Doubtless, several of the 
rooms were used for the same pur- 
pose. Tlie eastern entrance led to 
the court of the women, which, 
according to the accouuis yet extant, 
must have been gouewhat lower than 
the rest of the court. This space, in 
which females performed their devo- 
tion, occupied the whole eastern side 
of the square, and was thirty feet 
wide : So that , the first gate, on the 
northern and on the southern side, 
likewise led to the women's place by 
means ef a descent of five steps. It 
was bounded by a low wall, or rather 
partition, to separate the men from 
the women. In this partition, c.<- 
dctly opposite the eastern gale, stood 



a splendid portal, fifty feet hiRh, witk 
folding doors of Corinthian *ore, 
forty ^et high, ornamented and in- 
laid more richly than any of the 
other gates . A covered flight of fif- 
teen kteps, — hut not higher than the 
five steps which led to the other 
gates, — formed its ascent. This 
gate, like the three remaining ones 
on the northern and the Siouthem 
sides respectively, led into the space 
of the men called ** the Court of the 
Jews." The whole sijuare, including 
the place of the women, was sur- 
rounded by a piazza, or hall of pil- 
lars, similar to that of the outer 
court. The Court of the Jews 
bounded by a stone partition, rathe 
low, but beautifully ornamented,^ 
which encompassed the temple itself 
at a distance now unkno^^ni, and 
parted the Priests from the people. 
Within this partition, directly oppo- 
site the eastern gate, stood the great 
altar of bumt-offering<, fifteen feet 
high, thirty feet long, and thirty feet 
wide, with a convenient ascent from 
the west. The inner space before 
the temple appertained solely to the 
Priests. The temple iUielf consisted 
of an ante-room, the holy, the most 
holy, and the treasuries. 

The Avidth of the temple towartla 
the east was a hundred feet; the 
length of the whole was likewise a 
hundred feet ; as was the height 
But the width did not conlint 
throughout the whole e.xtent of tl 
length ; but after twenty feet in the 
length it became narrower by forty- 
feet, (twenty on each side,) so that 
the width of the nave was only sixty 
feet. The principal entrance (which 
probably was the only one) was in 
the centre of the eastern side. An 
ascent of twelve steps led to a splen- 
did portal, without doors, seventy 
feet high, and twenty-five wide, the 
sides of which were most richly in- 
laid with gold. As it always re- 
mained open, the inner wall and 
gate, completely overlaid with gold, 
was visible from without. Over the 
inner gate, a golden vine, with its 
grapes of the size of a full grown 
man, excited the admiration of all 
heliolders. The ante-room was fifty 
feet wide, twenty feet long, and 
ninety feet high. A rich tapestry 
concealed the entrance to the holv 
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cpsce ; whicfa was not so lofty as the 
ante-room, as at the height of sixty 
feet a rich ceiling separated the upper 
from the nether space. The entry 
was fifty-five feet high, and fifteen 
feet wide. Within the tapestry there 
was a space twenty feet wide, forty 
feet long, and sixty feet hij|?h. Here 
fitood the candlestick with the seven 
lampj ; the table for the shew-bread, 
and the alter of incense. A second 
tapestry, or veil, divided the interior 
awful place, called " the moat holy ;" 
a apace of the same width and height 
as the former, twenty feet lonjf, and 
entirelyeropty, — the seat of the Deity. 
The use to which the upper space 
was aptiropriated has not reached 
us i and was probably known only 
to the High Priests. 

The three external Bides of the 
nave were joined hy a series of smalt 
rooms, in three floors or compart- 
ments above each other. The en- 



trances were in the ante-room, at 
each side of the inner gate ; and all 
these rooms had interior communi- 
cations. Their width throughout 
was twenty feet, as was the height 
of each compartment. In theae 
rooms the treasures of the temple 
were deposited. The roof was co- 
vered with heavy gold plates and cor- 
nices, to prevent the birds from soil- 
ing the holy space. 

The whole building was con- 
Btmcted of large white marble blocks ; 
and, when recognised from afar, 
afforded a most splendid prospect, 
such as the imagination of the reader 
cannot easily depict.* 

• From Geschivhte der If-raeiiien seit dor 
Xnit der Maccahd^r bis auf Untre litge : 
(" History of the laraelitea from the diiyi 
of the Maccabeei until the present time." 
By I, M. J08T.) 8to. Berliu, 1820. Vol. 
I., pftg-i" 21. 
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V. MORALITY OF THE UABBIES. 

D^D""!^ D''|315 raam Sckmonah Perakim Lerambam. 

EIGHT CHAFTEHS OF ETHICS. 

BY AfAlifONIDES. 

{Continued front page 160.) 

causes and effects, until be acquires 



CB AFTER V. 

The true duty of man is, that, 
whatever measures he adopts for the 
care and preservation of his health 
and well-being, his primary intention 
must be, that the organs by means 
of which the faculties of hia soul are 
to act (that is, the corporeal parts) 
may be in a perfect slate ; so that the 
Boul may, without being impeded by 
a disorganized body, strive to attain 
moral aa well as mental perfection : 
And whatever of wisdom or science 
he may acquire, which will contribute 
to the attaining of his great object, 
is certainly a worthy and laudable 
pursuit. Uut such sciences or arts, 
as arithmetic, sculpture, geometry, 
mechanics, hydraulics, and many 
Others of a like kind, which do not 
directly tend to promote the true 
aim of hia exertions, must only be 
studied or practised in order to ma- 
ture the mind, and e.xerciae its pow- 
ers of penetration by investigation of 



a readiness in logical demonstration 
and deduction, as a means uf facilita- 
ting that acquisition which alone is 
worthy of man ; namely, an acquaint- 
ance with the essence and attributes 
of the Most High, blessed be He ! 
Thus in all bis undertakings man is 
only to study that which may be con- 
ducive to the true welfare of his soul 
and body, or which lends to obviate 
the disadvantages of either ; So that 
he may attain wisdom and true per- 
fection, and contribute to their 
praise and general practice, and to 
the consequent \dtuperation and 
abandonment of whatever is deroga- 
tory to such perfection. For to ren- 
der vice contemptible, and to depict 
moral imperfections in their native 
deformity, so as to cause others to 
know ami to shnn them, is alike a 
duty and a virtue ; in proof of which 
Huly Writ tells us : " The deeds of 
the land of IMizraira in which ye did 
dwell, ye shall not imitate;" (Lev 
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xviii. 3 ;1 thus pointing oat to ua the 
evil example which we are to »hun. 
M'ith the same intention the Sacred 
Scriptures acquaint us with the fale 
ofSoilnin, sncli many other criminal 
exnmplea, in order that we may know, 
avoid, and dfUgt them. Thus Holy 
Writ holds up evil deeds to merited 
reproach, and good deeds as deserv- 
ing our praise and admiration, in or- 
der that man may avoir! ttie former 
and nttnch hirnHflf to the latter only. 

The man who thus devotes all his 
undertakings to the salutary ]iiirpo«e 
of promoting the real welfare of his 
•on), will duuhtJess not fad to desist 
from, and leave undone, nianjr a deed 
which he sees in others. As this hia 
principal aim assuredly ha» no con- 
ne.xioti with idle hixury. and will not 
excite him to indulge in costly orna- 
ments or gaudy habiliments ; (except 
indeed his morbid state of mind may 
find some relief |in these ohjects, in 
which cane they become instruraental 
to the restoration of liis soni's health, 
— the only condition in which he can 
accpiire true wisdom ;) hence our 
Rabhies of blessed memory say, "It 
19 becoming that a sage should have 
a pleasant dwelling^, an agreeable 
wife, and domestic comfort : " For 
continued research wearies the mind ; 
and it iherefure is a rela.vation to be 
Burrounded by that which is pleasant, 
agreeable, and comfortable. Accord- 
ingly it is related that when the Rab- 
bles became exhausted through in- 
tense application and deep research, 
they used pleasant and witty conver- 
sation as a mean of recruiting their 
mental powers. Therefore it is some- 
times excusable, if man enjoys him- 
self with that which gladdens the 
eye, and serves as a relasalion to the 
wearied mind. 

To hve in such a manner that all 
roan's thonghts and all his deeds be 
directed but to one olnject, the pro- 
moting of the eternal welfare of his 
soul, is a most high degree of moral 
perfection, which but few are able 
to attain. And even these few must 
continually persevere in the path of 
virtue, and practise its precepts for 
a length of time. "But the revi'ard 
is commensurate with his eflorts ; as 
he who thus devotes all the powers 
of mind and body to virtuous 
purposes, and renders them sub- 



lervient to the eternal welfare 
of his soul, approximates to the 
rank of a prophet; that ia to say, 
is in the full possession of all the 
faculties of his sonl. and accordinglj 
directs all his eiTorts to contemplate 
the Deity and his attributea. This 
is his object in every word and 
deed. This, and what tenda to pro- 
mote its attainment, are the aim and 
the end of his existence. This is 
whatthR IIoly(_)ne (blessed be He!) 
requires of us ; and therefore He 
tells us, " Thou shah love the Lord 
thy <tod with all thy heart, and 
al! thy soul, and all thy means." 
(Dent. vi. 5.) The meaning is. All 
thy faculties, all tliy desires, thy wdl 
and efforts are all to be directed to 
one purpose, — to know and to love 
the Lord thy (jod. Thus likewise the 
inspired writer encourages us, when 
he says, " In all thy ways know 
him." (Prov. iii. 6.) Whatever thou 
doest, let the knowledge of ffira 
still he thy aim. This au])reme per- 
fection, to describe which so many 
writers have exhausted the powers 
of language, has been depicted by 
Our Rabbies of blessed memory in 
words, few, concise, but so expres- 
sive, that it evidently proves they 
wrote under the immediate influence 
of the <hidhead. " Let all thy deeds 
be done on account of the Supreme 
Being," is their Kubiime aphorism. 

CH.\PTEtt VI. 
THE niFPERENCE BBTWERN HIM 

WHO 18 rauLV pious from iiv- 

NATE INCLtNATlON, AND MIM 
WHO, AFTBR ABOENT STHUGGLES, 
8UHDUEH ai3 PA9810.V8 AND PUR- 
SUES THE PATIi or VIRTUB. 

It has been maintained by philo- 
sophers, that he who subdues his 
posaions and acts virtuously, does so 
from constraint practised by himself 
on himself i as the evil inclinations, 
though coni[ielled to yield to big 
firmness of purpose, yet remain la- 
tent within him : So that he still re- 
mains exposed to the promptiners 
and temptations of hia appetites, de- 
sires, and passions, which he is con- 
tinually forced to combat and subju. 
gate. Therefore, although he is 
just and virtuous, yet he sufTera in- 
wardly from constant agitation of i 
mind and renewed irritation. But' 
he that is truly pioui acts virtuously 
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without effort, and from inward in- 
clination without struggle. All 
philosuphers unanimously agree, 
that tie latter is more perfect, and 
euperior to him wlio ia forced to con- 
strain hia inclinations ; and althouffh 
he too must ia many respects be 
considered as pious and virtuous, 
yet as evU desires still ^lurk within 
and tempt him, he cannot be placed 
on an equality with him whose incli- 
nations are all pure and holy. For 
although he does no evil, and over- 
comes hia desires, nevertheless the 
desire itself is a moral imperfection. 
The royal philosopher, Solomon, 
seems to have entertained a Hingu,ar 
opinion when he say9, " The soul 
of the wicked desireth evil." (Prov. 
xxi. 10.) And he says again in Pro- 
verbs : " It is bliss to the righteous 
to do justice j but a torment to the 
e^Tl-doer." The meaning is, that the 
truly pious does right joyfully and 
without effort ; (whereas the evil- 
doer is tormented by his inward 
struggles when required to act 
justly ;) and that, consequently, he 
who does right only from painful 
effort and] constrained subjugation 
of his natural inclinations, can- 
not be considered aa good or 
truly pious. But when we consult 
our Rabbles on this subject, their 
maxims appear directly opposed to 
the philosophical opinion we men- 
tioned above. As they maintain that 
he, — who is most strongly urged by 
hia passions, but does not overcome 
them" and sianeth not, — he is far 
superior to him who never was 
tempted, and does not suffer in- 
wardly from successful resistance 
to hia evd desires. Furthermore, 
they assert, that the higher die de- 
gree of perfection ia which a man 
has attained, the more violent are 
the temptations to which he is ex- 
posed, the more urgent the voice of 
his passions; and that consequently 
the efforts of resistance increase in 
painfulness. This they express by 
saying, " Whosoever is greater than 
his neighbour is hkewiae exposed to 
greater temptation." The reward 
of him who overcomes hia evil in- 
clinationa ia commensurale with the 
pains of resistance : Or, in iheir 
own words, " According to the 
pains endured is the reward." Thus 



R. Simeon the son of Gamaliel says, 
"Man is not to say, 'I loathe such 
food, I detest enjoyments which are 
forbidden ;' — but he should say, ' I 
might like all these things, but I 
must not, as my Father in heaven 
forbids it.' " 

A superficial observer might be 
induced to think, that this opinion 
of the Rabbles and the before-men- 
tioced one of the philosophers are 
contradictory; whereas in reality 
there ia no contradiction between 
them. For when the philosophera 
assert, that it ia an evil to harbour 
evil desires and inclinations, al- 
though these are successfully resist- 
ed ; and that he who is thus beset ia 
inferior in degree of goodness and 
piety ; they mean desires leading 
to such actions, which all mankind 
unite in condemning; as, blood- 
shed, theft, robbery, fraud, causeless 
injury, ingratitude, contempt of pa- 
rents, and the like. These vices are 
such that our Rabbles have said, 
" Were these not actually prohibited 
in the law, they ought to have been 
added to tlie law." And some of 
the modern rhetoricians, who are 
infected with the mania of sophistry, 
call the prohibition of such crimes, 
" the dictates of reason." There 
can be no doubt, that a soul which 
nourishes the desire of committing 
such heinous crimes must be dis. 
tempered and imperfect; as a purer 
soul, in its healthful state, would not 
entertain any desire or wish for such 
foul misdeeds, and cannot suffer 
through the non-indulgence of auch 
inclinations. But when our Rabbies 
say, that he who overcomes hia de- 
sire is superior in merit, and more 
greatly rewarded, than he who \e 
never tempted ; they speak of such 
transgressions only aa are prohibited 
by the law, and which but for the 
law we should not have known to 
be transgressions. Of these they 
assert, that it is most meritorious u 
the natural appetite does prompt 
man to transgress, but respect for 
the law and obedience to its com- 
manda alone restrain him. Weigh 
the wisdom of their opinion by the 
examples which they adduce in its 
support. They do not teach us r 
— " Man must not say, I loathe to 
commit murder, I detest to steal or 
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M lie," Ite. &c. All the instance! 
which they mention only relate to 
mch offences which, but for the en- 
actments of the law, would not be 
known or acknowledged as sinful ; 
such as forbidden food, or unlawful 
enjoyments. These enactments are 
in the law called ni?n "statutes," 
which, 88 our Rabbiea caution us, 
" must not be subjected to ratiocina- 
tion," are both positive and negative, 
and generally made the subject of 
infidel cavils : As, for instance. 



the red heifer, the goat sent into the 
denert, mixed garments, &c. And those 
which modern rhetoricians call " the 
dictates of reason," otir Rabbiea 
denominate mvo "commandments." 
From all that has been hitherto 
said it becomes easy to distinguish 
those desires, the very presence of 
which denotes a distempered soul, 
and those others, to be tempted by 
which is not an evil, although it 
is most meritorious to overcome 
them. 



(To be continued.} 



NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To the Editor <^ (he Hebrew Review. 
Sir, 

ly reply to your correspondent " B, E„" 1 submit there can he no doubt 
that the words D'ti'rr Tias are correctly rendered in the later versions to 
which " D. E." refers) because were the translation, " the liver of the goats," 
the original would have been a>JV rt t:2, the Hebrew word for liver being 
T33, and not 1 ""S 3. For, whatever the real meaning of the latter word may 
be, I ap]irehend that throughout the Scriptures it is never aiade to signify 
" liver." 

For the position I have taken, I refer you, by way of authority, to Ge- 
senius, edited by Gibbs, pages 264 and 2G5 j and to M. Joseph's English 
and Hebrew Lexicon, part I. page 1"2, and part JI. page 229. 

Allow me, Sir, as a brother Israelite, to express my approval of your 
undertaking, which I hope and believe will be productive of much good to 
the community for whom it is designed. Nay, more ; every admirer of 
sound philosophy who peruses the pages of your Review will perceive that 
the literature of the Hebrews is of the no'bkst quality, for it aims to Inculcate 
the infinity and goodneae of the " great First Cause." 



I am, Sir, 



Sovth^Place, 8th Dec. 1834. 



Your obedient Servant, 



S. S. 



My dear Sir, 

In No. 10 of your valuable Journal, a correspondent is anxious to know 
the true translation of the words, Q»J);n 1^33, 1 Samuel xix. 13 ; and he 
quotes the Septuagint and Josephus, who render it " the livers of goats.'' 
It i» evident, that, cither from ignorance, or from a spurious copy before 
them, they read these words, aMJ?n 133, which certainly mean "goats' 
liver:" And hence .Josephus trumped up the ridiculous story of "the 
liver of a kid newly killed, which, by its palpitation, is supposed to be the 
body of a sick person," &c. &c. I hardly need say, that our Musoretic 
reading is correct : 1':i2, according to the learned Kimchi, signifies "a 
matting or mattress of goats' hair." (O'JJf 1DV ^ti; i::) and, accordine to 
his opinion, the cognate words 132 13, " net, covering," and rt12 3, "a seive," 
and some others, derive from the same source. The Syriac and Vulgalc 
express it "goats' skin," the Targum Jonathan renders it t*''ll* 110, 
" a bale " or " seron" made of goats' skin j which Kimchi explains thus": 
"The hair was placed upwards, and therefore she put it on hia head." 

I trust your querist will be satiified with the above definitions. 

Dec. Stk, 1834. M.J. 

Lo»l>o» :— Printed by Jan» Nichoti, 46, Hoxton-Squan. 
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I. THE MISHNA. 

mSH raCV, Mescheth Abotk : "the ethics of the fathekb." 

■WITH COMMENTS BY NAPHTALI BIRTS ■WE8SBLY.* 

MosEB ulitulDtiil tlif IjOw at Siiiai, anl trausmittetl tlic ?(aiue to Jugbua; Jodhiui to die 
EldpTB ; tlieop to the rtopLpts ; pioil tin* Ptvtiihet« tTiiii8niit(«d tlie fame to tJje men of the 
Oreut AuBcmMy. — {Met. Ah. ca]i» i. 1.) 



Commentary. Moses ohtaintd the 
haw at Sinai— The. account uf the 
transmission opens with an expres- 
sion dtfi'ering from that used in tlie 
subsequent stages of ita jirogreaa. 
We Jire tolii that Mnsea ubi (lined : 
noftlieDeitytransmlttedtoMoses," 
as the latter Jid to Joshua. And 
the last phrase is continued through 
several ^fenerations until AnliRonus 
of Socho, when we are again told. 
'■ lie obtained," &c. There is a con- 
siderable diflerence between obtain- 
ing and transmission. The latter 
term denotes sonnething wliich 
uassis ffom han'l to hand, as in the 
Talmud, fliaba Mffzin, foho ",) 
" What is understood by tiie word 
transmission ? The act of a man who 
hands something over to his neigh- 
hour;" which is never done irde- 
pendent of the sjverial intention, on 
the part of hitn who transinita, that 
it shall go into certain hands only. 
The word obtain denotes a receiving 
which does not imply any intention. 



Sinai, he commanded Moaes and 
uaid, " Assemble the people, and I 
will cause them to hear my words." 
(Deut. iv. to.) His will was to im- 
part his law to the whole nation ; for 
He (blessed he He !) is not envious 
or sparing of his grace : And had 
the whole nation been possessed of 
firmness of mind sufficient for re- 
ceiving the Law, it would have been 
bestowed on them directly. But 
they could not support the Divine 
presence, and refused to receive the 
immediate communication, and ex- 
claimed, " If wp continue to hear 
the Lord, we shall die.'' (Deut. v. 
25.) " Do thou approach and hear 
all which the Lord our (Jnd vvill say." 
(ib. 27.) Such again was the case, 
likewise, after the men of the Ureal 
Assembly who publicly taught the 
Law to all ; but only one out of all 
{Antigonus of Socho) vvas fortunate 
enough to obtain and retain the Law, 
as ftloses was so fortunate, among 
all the Israelites, to obtain and re- 



on the part of the donor, to give ex- tain the Law communicated to all 



clusively to him who receives : As, 
for instance, a man throws down 
something wliich he does not intend 
for any one in particular. Another 
find."! it. anrl Ukes it up. He has con- 
aequciitly obtained it. although it ha.s 
not been transmitted or handed to 
him. Such are the gradations ob- 
served in the transmission of the 
Law from generation to generation. 
When the Deity appeared on Mount 
• Hal f", .'<"" Jjfboiwn, Ciimuieutdr}- 
on lh<- TrcBtiM- Atioth. BertUi, \17*f>, 
(oSaS,) foUii. 

2 



For the Law was not be- 
on Moses exclusively; and 



Israel 
stowed 

though it M'KS well known lo the 
Deity tliat all Israel (with the sole 
exception of Moses) were incapable 
of receiving hia direct coramunica- 
tiona, he ncverlheless evinced to 
them the kindness he entertains for 
all his creatures, and his desire that 
they should all become partakers of 
his bounty, and the bliss of hi.s di- 
rect conununicaliori, jtruvidcd their 
merits and firmness of mind rendered 
thorn capable of that coiiimunicatinn. 
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For such are the way-i of the Deity. 
He sends I'rojiheta to exhort men to 
repent aocJ ainentl their evil prac- 
tice's, in order that they may avoid 
the jjuiiishment of the wrath to 
come ; although he knows that ilicse 
e\hort!Ui()iia will remain iiieflc'cliial, 
ami that men will not inclitie iheir 
hearts to sincere repentance and de- 
sist from their evil ways. For the 
Lord 19 righteous in all his wurki? ; 
and therefore places the incentives \o 
repentance ami amelioration within 
the reach of sin fid man. Thus Moses 
ohtained tiie [jaw, although not es- 
pecially destined for him ; hut he 
iran.imitted it tii Joaluia, Incause 
Joshua had alone (>een ajupointed, 
from amongst all I.-srael, ns c;ii<able 
to succeed him, and to receive that 
Law which RloKca handed over to 
him. For Joshua wsu knon'n to 
Moaea to possess a great niul firm 
mind ; as it is said, " Take unto thee 
Joshua, the son vf Nun, r mun with- 
in whom there is Sjiirit." (Num. 
xxvii. 18.) " And Joshua, the son 
of Nun, wan full of the Spirit of wis- 
dom ; for Moses had laid his hands 
on him." (Deut. \xkv. 19.) Not 
that he was fnll of the Spirit of wis- 
dom because Moses laid his hands 
on him ; hut Moses di'i so by the 
Divine command, because Joshua 
was full of the Spirit of wisdom, and 
was the only one amongst all Israel 
who, in so eminent a degree, was 
imbued with lliat Spirit. Thus 
the transmission continued from 
Joshua downwards unto the mfn 
of the Great Assembly; as the 
Israelites till then had in no age been 
deficient of Prophets, or men gifted 
with the Holy Spirit. The Law was, 
therefore, regtdarly trati.smiitcd or 
handed over by one of the.-e inspired 
men to another, whose distinguished 
ca])abilities to receive the Law gene- 
rally, and all its mintite precepts, were 
known and approved. But after the 
men of the Great Assembly, — Hag- 
gai, Zachariah, Malachi, Daniel, and 
their associate§, — the S[iirit of pro- 
phecv depai ted from Israci. None 
stooa forth pre-eminent above his 
fellows, as sufficiently distinguished 
and (juaiified to have the Law trans- 
mitted to him. They, therefore, 
were constrained to open a scbool, 
and imblicly to teaeb to all, without 



knowing which of their pupiU woultl 
be so fortunate BH to profit most by, 
ami best to retain, their instructions; 
therefore the phrase thenceforward 
used is again, " They obtained," and 
no loiijjcr, " It was transmiUed to 
them." 

At Sinai — In the Torath Cohanim, 
(chap, ii.,) we read, " R. Jose, the 
Galiljean, saitli. The Law was com- 
municated to Moses in three places ; 
I. In ligypt. 2. At Mount Sinai. 3. fu 
ihe tabernacle of the congregation." 
Th° question, then, arises. Why did 
our instructor,* when he cutuimsed 
the Mishna, mention but one of these 
places ? and why was he silent re- 
specting the other two ? It cannot 
be asserted that the whole of the 
Law was communicated at Sinai, and 
merely repeated in the taheroacle ; aa 
we find that tlie command concerning 
the I'aschal tillering of the second 
month was given in the tent : as 
Moses uses the word, " Stay ye here, 
and I will ascertain what the Lord will 
command concerning you." (Num. 
i.x. S.) Such is likewise the case witli 
the law of inheritance, where it is 
said, " And Moses subraitttd their 
claim to the Lord ;" (Num. xxvii. 5;) 
which proves that this law had not 
been imparted to Moses till then, 
forty years later than the revelation 
of Mount Sinai. Another question 
which arises is, Why does our tiacb- 
er, say " Moses obtained the law 
at Sinai?" why does be not say, . 
"from the Holy One ? (blessed he 
IIkH" The answers are: He does 
not here wish to teach us, that 
the law was communicated in three 
places, as this is a fact evident 
from the narrative of Holy AVrit. 
that the Law was so communicated 
and subsequently repeated in the 
plains of Moab. The Torath Coha- 
nim only mentions this fact for the 
purpose of impressing on us, that 
the Divine communication was di- 
rectly addrifssed to Moses alone. 
But the intention '\a to convince us 
of the perfect truth of tlie tradition, 
and that Moses our master (peace be 
with him !) was actually the man to_ 
whom these laws were imparted by the 
Deity ; aa the great events which oc- 
curred at Sinai made known to, and 

* Rdlipiui Unk.iflosh, tlie rrmipiliT of tUi? 
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ronvinceJ.alHsrael that Moses is triily 
ilie messenger uf Qud, aod tliat bia 
)an' is true : as it is written, " Behold 
1 come to thee in a thick cloud, in 
Older that the people miiy litar when 
1 speak to thee, and may likewise 
believe in thee for ever." (Exodus 
xix. 9.1 That is, " Henceforth not 
only the present generation of Israeli, 
but all succeed i tig generatirms, will 
hrlieve in thee for ever; and be as- 
Bured that thou art the true Prophet 
who received the Law, and that there 
is no other Prophet like tinto thee." 
Had the Lord not vouchsafed to re- 
\'eal himself at Sinai unto ai Israel, 
and liad only comraunicated the 
Ijaw to Moses in private, as was ttie 
case in Egypt and in the tabernacle, 
it is possible that some doahts mi^rht 
have lurked in tlie minds of the peo- 
]ile rcspectini/ the truth of the reve- 
laiion afforded to Moses. For, the 
c.stahlishing a revelation as true re- 
qnires the moat forciiile evidence; 
and therefore tlie Deity convinced 
the whole natiou of his presence. 
They all hearJ the voice nf the living 
Ciod out of the midst of the fire : As 
it ifl written, " This day we have seen 
thalCiod spcaketh toman, whoyetre- 
inainsalive."(Ueut.v. '21.) This proves 
the extreme astonishment of the Is- 
raejitcg at this most wonderful fact. 
They likewi-ie became convinced of 
the Divine juslice in selectinjf Moses 
only as the medium of cominunica- 
tiun ; because they saw, that no other 
S-ige or Prophet, save Mose^ alone, 
jmssesaed strength of mind and firm- 
ne:?s suDiciciit to snpjjurt the direct 
CDinmuuication of the law from the 
Lord. For on tliis occasion all Israel 
were assembled without any exccp 
t'on ; and among them all thtre was 
not one, beside Moses, whow as capalile 
of sianilinf; fiinh in the Divine pre- 
sence. They LhtTrfore aulluimtd 
•iintl deputed Moses when they said 
to liiin, " A[)jiro:vch thoii, and hear 
all that the Lord our (iod will speak." 
Uleuti-ronoiny v. 27.} If, therefore, 
in after-times, nny Prophet had arisen 
who [ireUnded that a Divine revela- 
tion luid been communicated unto him, 
which contained law.s from heaven, 
wti may know and be convinced that 
the Prophet lialh spoken presumptu- 
ously ; not only .should this pre'endcd 
Ihw hu conlrary to that of Mosc-s, but 



likewise if he adds any ncv law, 
which, he says, is to remain in force 
for ever. For we are convinced by 
the positi\'e evidence of sight and 
hearing, tliat the Lord spake unto 
Moses; and " (Jod is not a man that 
he should lie, or a son of man that 
he should repent." (Num. xxii. 19-") 
We are likewise convinced by the 
fact at Sinai, tiiat, amongst all the 
myriads of Israel, there was no rnan, 
save and except Moses, [who was 
cajiable of sufiporting the awful jire- 
sence of the Deity, or able to receive 
the direct coinintinicatlon of the law. 
Therefore, the pretensions uf any 
other mortal, that a law was reiealeu 
to him fiom heaven, are decidedly 
fictitious, and not entitled to our 
belief. Perhaps the question may 
arise, " How do we know that all the 
other laws were communicated liy the 
Deity, as the Ten (jomniandraents 
only were imparted to all the natioa 
by the audible voice and visible pre- 
sence of the Lord at Sinai?" We 
answer ; Before the revelation of 
Mount Sinai, the Lord made known 
from luavcn, that Closes is truly his 
Messenger, and that tlie law which is 
to be p[iven through him is true. If 
we attentively read the words of 
Holy Writ, we find tlijs our assertion 
fully conlirmed. Accordingly we 
quote, " And the voice of the trum- 
pet increased and became exceedingly 
strong: "131' TiWD, Moses will ^peak ; 
b^p:l Miif "m, And the Lm-d will 
answer him with voice." * (li-^codus 
n\\. 17, 19.) Tills was on the third 
day. The passage we have quoted 
is reniarkabie und difficult, as subse- 
quently it is written, "And the Lord 
descended ,on Mount Sinai, and the 
Lord ciille-d Moses." (Exodu-ixix. 20.5 
What then did Muses say before the 
Lord defxended on IMount Sinai ? 
And what did the Lord an.swer him? 
W'luu is tlie meaning of the words, 
12n\ "he will speak," and 1:31?' 
"he will answer hiui," both words 
h'iiigintha future tense? What is 
the true meaning of, b\'p'2, " with 
voice ? " 

* III the BUlliorixwl vomion, auJ generally 
In transladouB of the Bible, ijiese wonls are 
rfCilfri'J, " .Mo.-os tpulic, Hnd tlit- Lnril an- 
itrert'd Lim with ii louit Vdice." TMn leu- 
dL'rinp, li«\M>vor, is nnl grnuiuiaticnlly cor- 
rect, RB oar ttutlior itcvc.-. 
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To remove all the difficulties n-bicli 
these fjuestiona involi'e, n-e say. On 
the third day, bEfore Moses was 
called to ascend the Mount, voices, 
ligbtnin;<s, and the thick cloud, imd 
the exceedingly strong sound of the 
trumpet, were seen and heard. And 
the bacred Scriptures relate, "The 
voice of the trumfjct increased and 
heeame exceedin|!;ly stronj; ; '' It was 
consequently heard throughout the 
whole encampment of Israel, who 
were at the foot of the Mount. This 
voice (which they all heiird) jto- 
nuunced the words: "Moses shall 
speak, and the Lord will answer with 
voice." The meaning is, "Moses 
shall speak to you, and couiit>uiiicate 
my laws, my Btatutts, and cominand- 
ments. To him ye shall hearken ; 
for I the Lord have appointed him i 
and whenever he apjieals to me I 
will answer him Vlp2 wilh vnice ; " 
that is to say, hy jir<>|;hecy, ae ne 
finJ laiD VipHTiH ifaa'n, "And 
he heard the voice Hjieaking unio V^N 
him." (Numhera vu. 89.) 

Thus tlien we perceive that tlie 
trutli of the mission of Moses, and 
of the laws, statutes, and command- 
ments, which, subsequently to the 
revelation of Mount Sinai, he im- 
parted to the Israelites, were con- 
firmed by the Deity, and rested on 
the same evidence of sight and hear- 
ing of all the nation as the Ten Com- 
mandments which were imparted to 
all Israel at iSiriai. Nor is it possible 
that stronger or niore positive proof 
can be afforded to establish the au- 
thority of any law revealed from hea- 
ven. With this purpose it la tliat 
our Instinicter mentions Sinai only ; 
thereby to recall the publicity of that 
rtvtlation which was aftbrded to all 
Israel, so as not to leave a shadow of 
doubt re.-ipcciiii^r the truth and au- 
thority of the law. 

And transmitted ike same Iti Joshun 
— Althougb Muses taught the law to 
all Israel, he transmiUed or banded 
it over tu the especiai guardianship 
nf Joshua only. And though, wlien 
Israel entered into the jiromiscd land, 
Elea/,ar the Priest, and Pliincas his 
son, were yet alive, nevcrtbeless 
•loiihua, by Divine command, was the 
head of tlie national tribunal, and 
Prophet of the Lord, by whom he 



had been appointed the successor of 
Moses ; As it is written, " Take imto 
thee Joshua the son of Nun, a roan 
within whom there is spirit : And 
thou shalt lay thy hand upon him." 
(Numbers xxvii. IS.) In being thus 
selected by the Deity, we are certain 
that he alone of Israel wa.s capable to 
undertake the important task of 
becoming the successor of ftloses ; 
for I rod alone penetrates the inmost 
heart of man, and scans his secret 
thoughts. Accordingly Holy Writ 
gives its evidence to the propriety of 
the selection, and says, " Joshua, 
the son of Nnn, was full of the spirit 
of wisdom, for Moses laid his hands 
nn him " (Deuteronomy x.xxiv. 19-)i 
Tlie latter part of the sentence isj 
adduced as a proof of the truth 
of the first part. "Joshua was 
full of the spirit of wisdom,-" and 
therefore Moses, by the Divine 
command, rested his hand on hira, 
and tilcreby appointed hira his suc- 
ces.sor. 

Joshua to the Elders — These were 
the wise men of his age, who were 
members of the supreme national 
tribunal. As we find, ".And Israel 
served the Lord during all the days 
of Joshua, atid all the days of the 
Elders who survived him for a length 
time." (.loahua xxiv. 34.) WTiich 
proves that these Elders adminis- 
tered the law unto Israel after the 
decease of Joalma. They likewise 
were, doubtless, men endowed with 
the spirit of wisdom, among whom 
there were Prophets ; As from the 
days of iMoses, until the Babylonian 
captivity, and the days of the last 
I'rophets, the glory nf the Lord did 
not depart from Israel, to accomplish 
the Divine promise of Moses : "A 
I'rophet from the midst of thee, from 
tliy brethren like unto me, will the 
Lord thy (rod raise unto thee." 
(Deuteronomy xviii, 15.) 

The FJders to the Prophet s — Ac 
cording to the preceding statement, 
tbeie were, among the Elders, men 
who were gifted with the Spirit of 
prophecy ; the question therefore 
arises : " Why is the distinction here 
made between Elders and Prophets, 
so that each appears to form a sepa- 
rate class i " The intention is, to 
teach that in the knowledge of the 
law a Praphft does not, as such 
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possess authority superior to tliat of 
any other Sage. As even the Pro- 
phets were , pupils of the Elders 
from whom they harl to learn 
and receive the laws, statutes, and 
commandments. Because these 
Elders received the same from their 
teacher, who received it from his, 
even up to Alosesaiid Sinai. And if 
the prophets had not received the 
law by transmission, no revelation 
would have i[n])arled the same to 
them ; as Moses was the only pro- 
phet able to support the comraunica- 
tinn of the laiv. All the other iiro- 
pliets were merely comTnissioned to 
t'xhort the people, and to cause iheijr 
duly to observe the law of Mo.ses, 
and do what ia just and proper ; also 
to predict the punislimtnta decreed 
again^st those who forsook the patli 
of the Lord, of virtue and piety, the 
leward."! apportioned to the rtjjjhteons, 
and the evils denounced against na- 
tions and empires; to counsel and 
decide respecting the undertakinj^s 
of their nation in war and peace; and 
other similar functions. But pro- 
pliecy had no reference to, or itiflu- 
enceon, the law; «hich circumstance 
forms the essential ditTerence between 
JMoaes and all other prophets, a* laid 
down in Holy Writ: "There arose 
not anain in Israel a prophet like 
unto Aloscss, by whom the Lord was 
known face to face." (Dent, xx.xiv. 
10.) The word:J, " known face to 
face," e.vpress the exalted emanation 
of Divine wisdom which is ingr.ifted 
in the «latutes and coinmandiiicnts 
of the law, revealed and made knnwn 
to Moses only of all the prophets; — ■ 
a most important ])rinciple on wliich 
rtr:its ihe im T.utable continiintion of 
the 'aw; iiR no man rnn, in the i;iime 
of the Jjord, announce a new law, 
alllkough it bo not contrary to llie 
law uf Moecs, nr be imly intended tu 
explain any commandment of ilie 
kw or to tlfcide it»* true intent by 
means of prophetic iiispiriitior . Am 
our Rabliies say in tlie 'rjdmiid, 
(treatise Mtyiltah, folio 2.) " These 
are the covitaaridment^^So prophet 
can add any new commandment to 
these." And furtlier, (^Talmud, trea- 
tise Baba Batfira, folio 73,) "And 
of thif splendour, thou, shall impnrt to 
him. (Numbers .\svii. 19.)— Qf thy 
splendour, not tliy whole splendour." 



The elders in the days of Aloses said, 
" The face of Moses is like that of the 
sun ; the face of Joshua is like that 
of the moon." Their meaning was, 
that, although Joshua surpassed all 
Israelites, yet he did not equal Moses. 
They therefore assimilated Moses to 
the sun, which derives its light di- 
rectly from the Deity, while Joshua 
and all the otlier prophets re- 
ceive their light from the law of 
Moses, and are therefore like the 
moon, which reflpcts a borrowed light 
And they use the words, face of 
ftlosfs. and face of Joshua, in allu- 
sion to the words of Holy Writ, 
" face to face," wbicb, as we stated 
above, express the exalted emanation 
of Divine wisdom ingrafted in the 
law. As the moon allbrds its bor- 
rowed li^ht to the inhabitants of the 
earth, bo likewise do the prophets in 
Israel shine but solely in the light 
bestowed on them hy the law of 
JVloses, which alone emanates from 
the Deity. 

The prrtphels trnnnmilted the law to 
the men of the Great Assembly — These 
were in the Uabjlonisli captivity, and 
men of jjreat w;sdiim. Sume of them 
were the last of the prophets. In 
their number are likewise comprised 
Biruch, Zernbbabel, Nehemiah, 
Shnriah, Ueeliah, Mordecai. and 
their numerous a^soriates ; all and 
each of whom were cu]>able of having 
transmitted to him and tbcm the 
whole of the law. Theirs was called 
" the Great .Assembly," as this con- 
gregation of holy men restored the 
crown to it.^ ancient dignity. They 
settled a litiirwy for all Israel, as the 
decreasing spirit and knowledge of 
ibe people rend' rc'l it necessary. 
They tansht the latv publirly ; and 
estaljlislipfl t{0"d repniationa for the 
welfare iif ilieir peoidi;. And uhbuugb 
the whule of the mcnibcrs of iVlA 
A's^mbly were not contemporary, 
yet from the days of l'2zra until those 
of Simon the Just, the flreat Assem 
Illy I'oiitiiiued, as vacancies caused 
by death were filled up by the wisest 
and best of the nation ; so that its 
dignity and authority equalled those 
of the prophets. This state of things 
cim'.inued until the days of Aniigo- 
nus of Socho, when tiie great num- 
ber of ancient sages and pre-eminent 
men capable of havin^r the law lrans» 
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mitteil to them, died oBT; so that were i^a furiunate us to obtain 
thencerorth but solitary individuals k rioiv ledge of tbe whole law. 

(To he coiiiinued.'} 



II. JERUSALEM AND THE TEMPLE, 

AS TUEV WERE IN THK TIMB OF THE IIEIIOOIANS. 

{Continued frontpage 173.) 

NoBTH.-WEST of t'ne temple, ad- ceilings, and costly furniture. The 

courts were formed into (freeii lawDS. 
Groves and orcliardt!, with fountains 
and cascades, where the water flow- 
ed out i>f bronze statues, erabelliahed. 
the open spaces. Strong walls and 
high towers defended this epacious 
and costly pile. One of the towers 
which the founder, in honour of one 
of his friends, called Hlppicus, was 
twenty-live feet square, thirty feel 
high, and very inaatiive. On its 
summit was a reservoir for water, 
twenty feet deep; and at the sides 
were two compartment'* of rooin.s 
above each otlier. iVhove these 
)hvcllin;jrs, wliith reached the heiglit 
of twenty- five ftet, was raised ihebul- 
v.-ark of three feet, which H'as. covered 
by a roofed balustrade tivo feet high, 
The second tower called Phasael, 
after kinjf IIero{i's brother, had for 
its base a ]>olygon forty feet high ; 
on which was irected a piassxa ten 
feet high. 'J'his surrounded a tower 
fifty feet in height, which contained 
dwellinga jirovided with every con- 
venience, and surmounted by a bul- 
wark and covered lraki.strades. The 
third and most sjileiidid tower, called 
iMariamne, was worthy of commem- 
(iratjoff the beautiful and virtuous 
lady whose name it bore A poly- 
gon of twenty feet was its founda- 
tion. The biiihling erected therfon 
lo the liei^hl. of ihiny-iive feet, simi- 
lar in sbaj)e lo the otiiers, was more 
Bpleiididly conslructtd ar d furnished 
than those on the other towers. 
Blocks of white marble, twenty feet 
long, ten feet wide, and five feet 
high, were ceraentid with so much 
care throuf^huut the whole of the 
building, that the joints were scarcely- 
perce])tiMe. 

i)lany othtr buildingc, which until 
that period had remained unknown 
to the Jews, and which were devoted 
to iinhol)' purposes, soon ornamented 
the city, and gave to foreign customs 



fnining Hlount Aloriah, stood the 
Castle Baria or Antonia; an erection 
intended [as we have already stated) 
to awe and bridle the jieople assem- 
bled on the mount of the temple, A 
high rock was chosen on which to 
place the formidable fortress. The 
rock was rendered perpendicular by 
walls of hewn stone, so that all at- 
lemjits to climb up its height became 
impossible. The princes of the .Vs- 
inonicaD dynasty at first erected a 
building, in the shape of a lower or 
keep, in which they took up their 
residence, llerod added to the al- 
ready strongly-fortifi'-d cil;idfl. The 
circumference of the upper space was 
two stadia, or twelve hundrtd feet. 
A wall three feet high .surrounded it 
within ; the sides were covered by 
piazzas, or halls renting on pill.jra. 
The palace was erected in the midst, 
and was forty feet high. A large 
armoury, several courts with dwell- 
ings for the warriors, baths, and 
other conveniences, fiurrouuded the 
palace. At each of its four corners, 
a lofty tower was raised, three of 
which were fifty feet high ; the fourth 
in the south-eastern angle was se- 
venty feet liigh, and overlooked the 
whole of the temple. Covt-red gal- 
Icriea led from this castle into the 
outer halls of the temple, in order, 
at all times, to secure an entrance 
for the soldiers from this furueij 
into tiie temple. 

Another strong castle, an erection 
of Herod'a, stood on the western 
side of the temple, but at a greater 
distance, and formed a second for- 
'tress. This was a roost splendid 
building, uiih iniiumerable apart- 
ments, difTering ia s-ize and Ktructure, 
and refecloriea of a hundred couclie.-'. 
Splendid galleries and piazzas were 
jtitenni.ved, 'I'he interior of tlic 
apartments was ornamented with 
beautiful Mosaic lloors, splendid 
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and amusements a. local habitation 
in Jerusalem. Ati amphitheatre, 
a theatre, a circus, an arena, ar- 
ranged in the Roman style, taught 
thepeuple to ape the Romiius ; and, 
through the degrading almsq of these 
places of amusement, to liarter the 
ancient dignity of the n[itii)ii for thn 
idle and momentary enjoyment of 
the games of folly. Fur in those 
days, these paaiitnts were, — as ia still 
but too frequently the case, — a sen- 
sual e-tcitement fur dehauchej idler^s, 
rather than a relaxation from in- 
dustrious toil, or a recompense for 
time usefully employed. 

Who so blind that he saw not, 
in these lesaer erections, the pferm of 
that destruction which overwhelmed 
yon splendid fortresses .' 

t^iich was the interior of the city. 
The nnmher and posit on of its gates 
Can no longer he ascertained. 

Near the city eastward, at a dis- 
tance of ahout five titadia from the 
city-walls, stood the Mount of (Jlives, 
The intervening space wa.H formed 
by a deep vallty, and by the brook 
Kidron. Tliis mountain is very high, 
and its summit atibrds a full view 
over the whole city, and eastward to 
the Jordan. It bear^^ man}'' olive 
trees, whence it derives the name. 
The Garden tietliscmane (from tlie 
Hebrew Gath Schemeit, "the oil- 
jiress," was situated iiere. 



To the west stood the hill Golfo. 
tha, probably the place of e.teculion 
for malefactors ; for the name de- 
notcH "place of skulls," like the 
Latin word, Calvaria, the subsequent 
name of this hill. Some of the fa- 
thers of the church have discovered, 
— \vc know not by what indications, 
or on what authority — that the mor- 
tal remains of our first father Adam 
are entom!)ed in this spot. JMany 
similar fables are related respecting 
other wondrous places surrounding 
this holy city. 

The valley of Hinnom extended 
to the south-east, pleasant, and rich 
in fniit-trcpfl. and watered by the 
brooks Kidron and (iihon. This 
sjiot had, however, in days of re- 
inoleat antiquity, been selected as 
the site for the cruel immolation of 
human victims. The Jews assign 
the name of this spot — once devoted 
to the most horrid inhumanity^-to 
the place of punishment for departed 
sinners. 

The city received its supply of 
water from the neighbouring bniokn, 
by means of aqueducts, and the re- 
servoirs or cisterns received the rain. 
which was used to drink. Thus the 
arts supplied the wants which nature 
had not aSordcd to this rocky soil, 
which it stinted with the liand of a 
stepmother. 
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All enquirer.^ and philosophers 
are unanimous in the opinion, that 
we cannot assign to the Deity any 
qualities either essential or accidental, 
except by means of the effects pro- 
duced by him, as we have deiurm- 
strated in ihe ninth chapter of this 
division. Such likewise is the opin- 
ion of all learned Divines, who in 
this instance agree with the philoso. 
phera,and accordingly Rabenu Moses 
the son of Mainon writes : " He who 
asserts that the Holy One (blessed 
be FIb !) has essential qualities which 



nevertheless do not cause any phu-al- 
ity in his bein<;, — he who asserts thi.^, 
confounds affirmation and negritioii, 
and does not himBclf perceive the 
gross inconsistency of his assertion." 
lie therefore says that if is impossi- 
ble to assign to the Deity any abso- 
lute or ])Oiilive quality; and it is 
only in a negative sense that any 
atiribntea that we assign to him can 
be justified; except those which are 
evinced in the effects he produces, 
and he goes on to say; "The Deity 
is called Producer or Firet Cause, be- 
cause whatever exists is produced by 
him. He is likewise called the Ani- 
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mator, llie Worker, the Creator, the 
Jlaker, the I'reseri'er, liecaiise all 
these names express bis relutiun to 
hia ereaturea. He is likewise tailed 
wise, because all bis works evince 
the very highest wisdom ; merciful, 
benevoleiit, and praciotis, because 
we perceive that he governs the uni- 
verse in mercy, good-will, nnd grace; 
not as a recomitenae, for he receives 
nothing from any being, but from 
the free bounty of his own will ; as 
it is said : " Who has preceded me, 
to whom do I'owe any recompenae ? " 
(iJoh xli. 2.) In like manner he ia 
called beneticrnt, anil full iif chanty, 
because he bestows the gifts of his 
kindness on all being:*, who can re- 
turn him nothing, and from whom 
therefore he expects no re wani, which 
is the true characteristic of generous 
beneficence. For this (jiiality is ap- 
proved in two objects; bim who re- 
ceives, and hira who besto(v». In 
the first by having bestowed on him 
sometliintr which ia beneficial to 
him; as for insiaiice, if a (lersoii dis- 
tributes three giftn to three diflerent 
persons, a sword to a boy, an ele- 
mentary book to a woman, and a dis- 
taff to a man, be has done an act of 
kindness to ntither, as his gifts are 
useless to the ohjecta of bis bounty. 
They can only then become useful 
and really acts of kindness, if he ap- 
portions his presents according to 
their wants, giving the sword to (he 
man, the distaff to the woman, and 
the book to the boy. The second 
(the donor) in order to entitle him- 
self to the name of generous and 
benevolent, must not do his actis of 
charity from any latent view of ad- 
vantage ti) himself; because, were he 
actuated by any such view he can no 
longer be called beneficent, but a 
trader who traflicks with his gifts, 
and looks upon them as baits to se- 
cure to himself worldly honour, and 
advantage. Although he give two- 
fold the amount of the advantage 
which accrues to him from his kind- 
ness, he is still but a trader, who es. 
tiraates the advantage be jjurchases 
for himself as equal in value to the 
price he pays for it ; so that at best 
he ia a liberal dealer. He must like- 
wise not seek praise or comraeuda- 
tion, or bestow his charity in order 
to avoid blame, For although tiiese 



last motives do not bo directly evince 
the spirit of trafficking as the former, 
they nevertheless remain a species of 
bargain and sale. The Holy One 
(blessed be He!J distributes to each 
being that perfection, shape, and en- 
joyment, which is must salutary to 
him ; as our Rabbies remark on the 
works of creation, that all beinga 
are created according to their own 
wishes and desires, each with that 
particular shade and colouring in 
its conformation which is most agree- 
able to it. (Talmud, treatise Kosh- 
hashanak, folio 1 1.) Their meaning is, 
that wliiM tlie Deity created ail 
hemgs, he vouchsafed unto each of 
them that conformation and shape, 
which to it (respectively) appears the 
most beautiful and appropriate; and, 
byway of illustration, the llabbies say', 
that if it were possible to inquire of 
every animate being its own opinion 
or choice respecting the conforma- 
tion peculiar to it as compared to 
that of others, there ia nu douht but 
that each assigns the preftrenct! to 
itself, its sluipe and structure ; conse- 
quently, the act of kindness bestow- 
ed on each recipient is really and 
truly a generous act, inasmuch aa 
each baa had bestowed on him that 
which ia most useful. The Donor 
(blessed be He !) has most assuredly 
not created all these beings for hiM 
own advantage, or to derive any re- 
compense from them, or to avoid 
blame. He aUme, therefore, is truly 
generous and beneficent, not only on 
af'cuunt of the first creation, but of 
the continued, uninterrupted, and 
everlasting grace and mercy which 
preserves the universe and the mani- 
fold creatures which it contains, Of 
him the Sacred Singer tndy says, 
" Praise ye the Lord, for be is good, 
liis merry endurcth for ever." 
(Psalm cvi. I.) His meaning is, 
that the greatest of the manifold 
mercies of the Deity is, that bia 
"mercy endureth for ever.'' There- 
fore, likewise, it is said^of the Holy 
One, " Blessed are those who pre- 
serve justice. He Mttfli* ' doeth' 
righteously at all times," (Psalm 
cvi. 3 ) Ab the verb " preserve" is 
plural, {"those who,") whereas ntyii» 
" the doer/' ia singular, my opinion 
\<, that wc ought to rend, " Blessed 
are those who preserve //«> justice of 
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biai Tvho doeth righteously at all 
times," BB tliey strive to imitate him. 
In this sense our Rabbles expound, 
" Tkoii skalt maik in his v:ays." 
(Deut. xxviii. 9) "As he is gra- 
cious, 80 shalt thou be gracious i as 
he is merciful so shall thou be mer- 
ciful," &c. The Deily is likewise 
called "loDg-sufferia^, and moatjmer- 
ciful," &c., and visiting the sins of the 
fathers on their children, &c.,(Exod. 
xxjciv. 2, &c.,) on account of the 
efiects which emanate from him ond 
which guvern human kiod ; these 
qualities are possible in his divine 
nature, although they are conflict- 
ing attributes, as long-aufferiog ami 
mercy opposed to " visiting the sins 
of the fathers on the children." 
When Mosea prayed to the Deity, 
"Make known to me thy ways," 
(Exod. xKxiii. 13,) his meaning was : 
Teach me to understand how is it 
possible that an absolute unity like 
thyself, can he implored to exercise 
various attributes, aa thou art not 
influenced hy matter aa man is. In 
compliance with this request, the 
Deity reveals the thirteen attributes 
with which he governs hutnan kind, 
and that therefore it is proper that 
man should implore, and invoke the 
exercise of these attributes. In re- 
ference to this passage of Holy Writ, 
our Ilabbies say. And the Lord passed 
before him, SfC. (Exod. xxxiv. 6.) 
R. Jochanan saith, "Had these words 
not been written in the law, it would 
be impossible for human tongue to 
utter them ; they teach us that the 
Holy One ^bleesed be Hb i) enve- 
loped himself like a "n^y rrbttf, 
'the reader to a congregation,' in 
his attributes, and revealed unto 
Woaea. Whenever thy people sin, 
and invoke my mercy in the manner 
I now make known to thee, I will 
pardon their transgression. "(Talmud, 
treatise Rosh hashartah, folio 17.) 
Their meaning is, that the Holy One 
revealed to Moses in his prophetic 
vision, that it behoves man to im- 
plore the divine mercy by invoking 
the thirteen attributes with which 
the human race is governed. Such 
attributes which are evidenced by 
their effect, we are, according to the 
opinion of Maimonides, permitted to 
ascribe to the Deity to invoke and 
to praise. But such attributes which 
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are not evidenced in their elFects, hu' 
wbielv we Rscribe to Him in his being, 
we are not permitted to praise or im- 
plore i accordingly our Rabbiet say, 
" The expression God, the Great, 
the Omnipotent, and the Tremen- 
dous ! which we use in our prayers, 
although Moses set ibe example by 
invoking the Deity in these terms, no 
one presumed to employ, until the 
men of the Great Assembly expound- 
ed their true meaning." Aa these 
attributes do not produce any appa- 
rent eifecta on earth, where we behold 
evil doers flourishing, and the op- 
pressor of his people prosperous, we 
would not dare to invoke theae attri- 
butes. But the men of the Great 
Assembly taught us that these attri- 
butes likewise are active in the 
government of human beings ; inas- 
much as his greatness is that he is 
long-suffering to sinners, his tremen- 
dousness is that he preserves one peo- 
ple amidst all the nations of the earth , 
and BO forth ; (Talmud, treatise Jo- 
mak, folio 69, page 2,> therefore they 
permitted us to use these words 
in our invocations. But even those 
qualities which are apparent in their 
effects, we are to attnbute to Him in 
their perfection only, and free from 
all and every concomitant defect, 
which, when assigned to man, they 
imply. As although such qualities 
cause a mutation m our being by 
exciting within us a sensation which, 
till then, remained latent, or trans- 
poses us from one state of feeling 
into an opposite one, it does not of 
necessity follow that these qualities 
must or can produce the same effect 
on Him. (Blessed be He 1) For his 
xvays are not like our ways, and his 
thoughts not like ours. 

CHAPTER XXIIt. 

The qualities which are attributed 
to the Holy One, (blessed be He !) 
but which are not evinced in the ef- 
fects Jio produces; as his unity, pri- 
ority, truth, and others of the same 
kind, can only be assigned to Him, 
negatively, and in accordance with 
the opinions of philosophers, sages, 
and divines. As we have already 
fully demonstrated with regard to the 
words inw, "one," and pmp, 
" primary." Tha word n DM, " true," 
denotes that existence which does not 
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depend on any tliinp; external to, or 
besides, itsflf, aa we intend here- 
after to ex[ilain more at large. It is, 
however, iinpossihle to assign that 
quality to Him positively : for were 
attribiiteK as$iigne<l to Him as essen- 
tial and poHittve, they would not con- 
fer on ilirQ any praiaeworlhy ex- 
cellence, but wniibl, on the contrary, 
derogate from Him who is all- perfect 
and infinite. We find in the Talmuf), 
(treatise Bfrofio/A, folio 33,) a nar- 
rative from which our Rabbies took 
the opportunity, according lo their 
wonted method of instruction, to con- 
vey in few and simple, but apposite, 
words, a most sublime lesson. An in- 
dividual mounted the pulpit, in the 
presence of R. Chanina, and in pro- 
nouncinjf prayers, he enlarged on 
he attributes of the Deity ; railing' 
Him theMiffhty, the Pious, theTrue, 
the Powerful, the (iood, the Jii*t, 
Src ,&c. R. Chanina remiiined silent 
until the prayers were concluded ; 
when he adriressed this individual, 
and said, " Hast thou at last com- 
pleted the praises of thy Lord? Thy 
conduct resembles that of a inan who 
wishes to praise the riches of a mo- 
narch that hag a million Rolden dinars 
in hia treasury, and who say.-), ' Ve- 
rily, thou art rich ; thou hast a mil- 
lion coins of silver in thy treasury.' 
This would not give an exalted idea 
of the royal riches, but, on the con- 
trary, depreciate them ; such is thy 
lengthy praise of the Deity." R. 
Chanina, in his simde, does not say 
that the injudicious praiser of the 
royal riches lessens their nominal 
amount, though he greatly reduces 
their value. Such is any attempt on 
our part to define the perfections of 
the Holy One, (blessed be He !) as 
in him every tiling is infinite, and, 
consefiuently, inconceivable to ua. 
It therefore behoves us in our pray- 
ers not to enlarge on his attributes, 
or to add to those qualifieationa 
which, on the authority of Moses 
and the prophets, are contained in 
our orisons. And in expressing 
these attributes, we must be aware 
that they are so expressed because 
language does not furnish ns with 
any terms more appropriate to con- 
vey our idea."!, but that they are to 
be understood as negatives only. 
Thus the (junlifications of the 



Deity are twofold } in himself, and 
evinced by tiie e9tcta He produces. 
The first are so completely and ut- 
terly incomprehensible, even to the 
wisest of mortals, that it is impossible 
at all to conceive them except nega- 
tively. The second are conceivable 
to all mankind, be they wise or not ; 
as the Sacred Singer sailh, " Under- 
stand this, ye who are ijjnorant in 
the naiion. Ye fools, ivhen wiU ye 
become wi.se ? He who planted the 
ear shall he not hear ? He who shaped 
the eye shall he not see ? (Psalm .xciv. 
8 1 To these twofold attributes, the 
poL't-king nlludes when he praises 
the Lord, and sings, " Praise the 
Lord, O my soul ; aU my inward 
parts, bis holy naine. Praise the 
Lord, O my soul, forget not all his 
manifold bounties!" (Psalm eui. 1, 
2.) Respecting the first order of 
attributes, he is brief. He compre- 
hends ihein not, and therefore pre- 
Humes but to allude to them ; andj 
saith, " His holy name," as that 
name is essential to I lira, (blessed be 
He ! ) — no mortal dares enlarge 
on this subject — and what little he 
does utter, lie must understand ne- 
gatively. And therefore the Singtr 
calls upon his inward parts to praise 
the holy name of (lod, because the 
tongue cannot give proper utterance 
to that name. Respecting the se- 
cond order of attributes, namely, 
those which are evinced by the eB'ects 
the Deity produces ; the abundant 
goodness which he has bestowed on 
all his creatures, and the dispensa- 
tion by which he governs the world, 
the pott repeals, " Praise the Lord, 
Q my soul 1 " and add.<, " Forget not 
all his manifold bounties," as thfse 
are evinced and known to us On 
these attributes he enlarges, and enu- 
merates among them that "* He made 
known his ways to Moses," (ibid. 7,) 
alluding to the thirteen attributes of 
mercy by which the world is govern- 
ed, and which were revealed to 
Moses. — This is, also, expressed in 
the triumphal song of Rlose-'. He 
likewise rcpe.its, " Who among the 
mighty is like unto thee, O Lord f 
Who is like uifto thee exalted in ho- 
hness? awful in prki.se, worker of 
wonders!" (liixodiis xv. ll.)Thefirst 
orderof attributes he alludes to where 
Moses says, " awful in praise," means 
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tliat he i* sttuek with awe, and fears 
to praise ; but. respecting the second 
ordi r of attributes, Mosea exclaims, 
" Worker of wonders ! Thy won- 
drous works evince thy glorious at- 
tributes." On these he enlar^res : 
"Timu elretchest forth thy right 
hand. Thou leadest in thy might." 
"The Lord in a Warrior." " Tliy 
rijfht hand, O Lord, ia exalted in 
power; thy rij^ht hand crushes thy 
foBS J " arid 1=0 forth. And before 
Moses commences any of his praises, 
he premises with the words ni'U»H, 
" J will sing unto the Lord." 'Ite 
words I am about to utter are hut a 
poetic effusion, for. in reality, I know 
nn words with which to utter His 
praise ; for " he is highly exalted ; " 
iind the praises most becoming would 
he to bow in silent admiration. This 
U the meaning of the Psalmist, when 
he says, " Silence is praise to thee, 
O God." (Fjialm l,\v. 2.) And in 
the same manner our Rabbiea un- 
derstood this passage, when they 
say, (Talmud, treatise Meyillah, fulio 

18,) «mp'''nty «bm mod, "The 
highest seasoninj? to all is, silence j 
as it ia said, ' Silence la praise to 
thee, O God."' 

CH.\PTER XXIV. 

Of these two orders of attributes, 
Isuins are evinced in his works, to 
'which alone ihey appertain ; as his 
intTcy, graciau.srie<s, loiig-sufferinff, 
and many more the like. Otiiora, 
as is quite evident, are solely within 
himself; such as his unity, priority, 
ettruity, &c, Out there are some 
attributes of which we are not Oer- 
tain whether they appertain to the 
first or second order. It therefore 
behoves us to endeavour to attain 
Bouie conceptiim respecting one or 
two of these hi'st-meiitioned attri- 
butes, in order that we may, by their 
means, form some idea respecting 
those others which resemble them. 

When it is said of Him, (bles:ied 
be He!) " God is good," it behoves 
us to consider this expression in a 
twofold manner : 1. With reference to 
hia works. As nil goodness emanates 
from him, and he cahuot, therefore, 
possibly he otb^r than good. And 
accordingly the Psalmist snith, "The 
Lord is good to all." (Psalm cxlv. 5.) 
2- Abstractedly ; in which case it 
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can only be understood in a nega- 
tive sense; namely, that his being is 
free from every thing which is not 
good. This attribute of goodness, 
in both its bearings, we find express- 
ed in Holy Writ: "Thou art good, 
O Lord, and doest good," (Psalm 
cxix. 68.) The meaning is, Thou 
art good, abstractedly ; and it is 
known that thou art good from tliy 
works. 

When it is said, " God is wise," 
if the expression is applied to his 
works, it means, that the iuiinite 
wisdom displayed in the various 
works of creation is a positive proof 
that the Creator must he all-wise. 
But if the expression is applied to 
'iiim abstractedly, it must be under- 
stood negatively ; namely, that there 
is nothing hidden from bis penetra- 
tion. Wliich must lie the case : \a 
He (blessed be HeI) is a pure intel- 
ligence, divested of every thing ma- 
terial, it is iraposaihle that any thing 
should be impenetrable to him. For 
as the acti\'ity of the visual orb is 
only limited by the interposition of 
same material substance, as water, 
dust, air, or disease, so likewise the 
mind is only bounded in its scope 
by the material body. The fumes 
arising from the stomach tend to 
obscure the intellect. Children who, 
in tlieir groivth, possess too strong a 
flO'V of anijnal spirit*, find it more 
diflicult to comprehend what is 
taught to thera than those who are 
not BO abundantly gifted with fluids. 
This shows 113 the great intluence of 
matter on mind, which it circuin- 
scribRS and bmits. But an absolute 
intelligence may be called wise, as 
nothing material can interjjose to 
prevent his univeraal p-snetration. 
And as his existence preceded all 
others, and is inliuite, his wisdom, 
must correspond with his existence. 

When his volition is mentioned, if 
in reference to his works, the mean- 
ing is, that whatever ia done in hea- 
ven or on earth is so done by virtue 
of his absolute will : As the Sacred 
Singer saith, " Whatever the Lord 
willed he effected, in the heavens 
and on the earth." (Psalm cxxxv. 6.) 
And this expression arises from our 
seeing by the worLs of- creation that 
that the Creator planned them ac- 
cording to his will and design, on 
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which they are dependent. In this 
sense the word is frequently used in 
the Sacred Scriptiirea, But when the 
word ia applied to him abstractedly, 
we cannot conceive what volition is 
in him, as he is eternally immut&ble, 
and undergoes no change of pur- 
pose. We must, therefore, likewise 
understand it negatively : that he is 
not averse to, does not for|);et or 
abandon, hia purpose : aa the Psaln)' 
ist sayB, " Thy will, Lord, is on 
thy land. Thou wilt restore Jacob, 
and cause him to return." (Psalm 
lxx.iv. 2.) The meaning is. Thou 
art not averse to, or abandoneat not, 
thy land or its inhabitants, and hast 
not forgotten to have mercy on 
them. This passage is opposed to 
that other which says, " My wrath 
will be kindled aguinat him on that 
day. I will abandon and hide 



creatures ; and no one can gainsay 
or oppose him. If applied to him 
abstractedly, the meaning is nega- 
tive : That he ia never weary or 
powerless. 

When it is said, "The Lord Uveth;" 
if in reference to hia works, the 
meaning is, all life emanates from 
him, therefore he must be alive ; as 
without him there could be no life. 
if applied to him abstractedly, we 
must understand it negatively. What 
emanates from him does not emanate 
involuntarily and without hia know- 
ledge, as heat from fire, or light 
from flame j but whatever ema- 
nates from him is with free will and 
intention ; that he knows, wills, and 
intends like a perfect and animatQ 
being. 

Tbis is a subject so very delicatfl 
and sublime, that we cannot find any 
words properly to convey our mean- 



I will abandon and hide my 
face from them, and they shall be 

consumed." (Deut. xsxi. I7-) There- ing, and can only say, His power is 

fore the Psalmist concludes the verse unlimited, and he does not^ weary in 

which we quoted above, " Thou hast emanating. He will«, that is to say. 



recalled the whole of thy anger, and 
hast renounced thy wrath which was 
kindled." {Psalm l.vxxv. 4.) 

When it is said, "The Lord is po- 
tent," or " mighty;" if in refereace 
to his works, the meaning is, that 
whatever he determines he can per- 
form, and work his will on all hia 



{Tb be continued.) 



is not averse, does not cease or for- 
get, to emanate. He knows, that is 
to say, nothing is hidden from him 
of all he emanates. For all these 
reasons we say, " The Lord liveth ;'* 
and we express his all-perfection by 
saying that he is free from every im- 
perfection. 
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THE TALMUO. NO. 111. 

(Continited from page 166. J 
. Such being the intentions of the unto appertaining, 
compiler, he divided hia work, the 
seda\ 



Mishna, into aix tsmo, seaanm, or 
series. The first, called D'^ni, " of 
seedfl," treats of agricultural laws ; 
Such as, CM^D, the prohibition of 
using mingled seeds j niO'OUf, the 
septennial agrarian rest; H^iy, the 
triennial interdict of the fruits of 
newly planted trees; niacin, legal 
oblationa to the priests; niltt^iJD, 
tithes, and aU other donations 
ordained by law. The second series, 
called 1V10, "of times or feasts," 
treats of the sabbath and the annual 
feetivflla and holy days, the duties of 
their observance, and the various 
fnactraentB and prohibitions there- 



The third series, 
called tP'-u?}, "of women," treats of 
the intercourse between the sexes; 
of husband and wife \ of nv^n, and 
C311', the duties of the brother-in- 
law towarrla bis widowed and child- 
less sister-in-law, the rite of untying 
the shoe ; &c. ; (vide Deut. -x.tiv. 5 ;) 
n3ih2, dowry, and marriage settle- 
ments; pmnp, espousals; fta'J, 
divorces ; and all the laws to these 
subjects respectively apj>ertaining. 
The fourth aeries, PpHi, "of da- 
mages," treats of the laws of pro» 
perty, (movable as well as iramova-» 
hie,) and of c ojnam erce. The fifth 
series, tr*llH|7, " of what is sacred," 
treats of sacrilicea and their laws. 
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The sixth series, niinio, "of pure- 
ness," treats of the laws of pxire- 
nese, legal cleanness, positively and 
negatively. 

The reason of the order in which 
these series succeed each other is as 
follows : The agricultural laws are 
first treated of, because they relate to 
what is principally necessary to the 
preservation of man, who, without 
food, could not serve his Creator. 
Tlie festivals are next introduced, 
according' to the order laid down in 
the law, which treats first of the 
agrarian rest, and next of the sabbath 
and annual festivals. In like wan- 
ner, he placed the laws relating to 
the intercourse of the sexes previous 
to those of damages, according to 
the order laid down in the taw ; 
(Exodua xxi. 7, 12;) where the 
rights yf the woman take precedence 
of the law which awards damages. 
The laws relating to these four series 
are mentioned in the second book 
of lilosea J (Exodus j) and, having 
introduced them in due order, the 
compiler next proceeds to those laws 
which are Contained in the third 
book, (Leviticus,) according to the 
order there observed. 

Each of these six series is subdi- 
vided m*a mn^DO, mesichtoth, or 
" treatises," which again are por- 
tioned out into D'pIO, perakim, 
" chapters," and these lastly are ar- 
ranged into m'Sirr, halacAoth, " de- 
cisions." This methodical arrange- 
ment is adopted in orr^er to facilitate 
the acquiring of the book by heart, 
and that the memory may be able to 
retain its contents. 

The first series commences with 
the treatise JiO^J, bcrachoth, or 
" blessings ; " because it is not per- 
mitted to enjoy the gifts of provi- 
dence without previously blessing or 
thanking the Divine Giver. And 
as the daily duty moat imperative 
on the IsraeUte is JJDIS D'lp, the 
kria/k slimanff, or, " the confession 
of his faith," the treatise opens with 
that important subject. The com. 
piler next proceeds in due order with 
theagriculturftl laws. The second 
treatise is rtHQ, peoft, *' the corner of 
the field, "as this law precedes the har- 
vest-home. The third treatise ''MD'i, 
demai, or " questionable oblations," 



follows next, hecauee, like the pre- 
ceding one, it stipulates in favour of 
the poor. The fourth treatise, 
a *Mb 3, klaiim, " mingled seeds," fol- 
lows next, according to the order laid 
down in Leviticus xix. The fifth 
treatise is r\-'i!^2Xlf, shwint/itk. "the 
septennial agrarian rest," although, 
according to the order observed in 
the law, niPli' ought to follow 
CD^MbS; hut as the first ia only a 
a conditional law, and depends on 
the circumstance of a man's planting 
fruit-trees, whereas the septennial 
rest is absolute, must be observed, 
and is peculiarly and distinctly intro- 
duced in the law, the compiler gives 
it priority, as being the more impera- 
tive. The sixth treatise is maTin, 
tTwmtk, " oblations ; " because these 
are thefirstgifta of the land. Nextfol- 
lows the seventh tr<'atise, nnu?ifD, 
mangseroth, or "tithes in general." 
Then the eighth treatise, 'JU/ TU?J?D, 
maiiffser skint, " secondary tithes," 
of corn in the grain before it is 
ground. Tbe next treatise is the 
9th ; nbr^, cltaluhy " the cake of the 
first dough." {Vide Numbers .xv.) 
The tenth treatise is nblif, orlah, 
"the triennial interdict of the fruits 
of newly planted trees:" After 
which comes the eleventh treatise, 
O'Tiaa, bekurim, " first ripe fruiTs?' 
ThesD eleven treatises form the first 
11 D, sedir, or series. 

The second series, IJ^IO 11 D, " of 
times or festivals," is opened, 1. By 
the treatise nau?. Sabbath, as the 
first in rank, of most frequent occur- 
rence, and taking precedence, in tbe 
law, of all other festivals. 2. The 
treatise I'm)?, Erubin, "rites pe- 
culiar and relating to the observance 
of th'' Sabbath." 3. The treatise 
QTID!:, Pesacbim, "what relates to 
the pa.")chal festival;" these being 
the first commands given to Moses, 
and the repetition of which immedi- 
ately auf ceedi the Sabbath. 4. The 
treatise tJ'l'pU?, Shekalim, "of the 
half shekel," as ordained by the 
law, E.xodus sxx. 12. 5. The trea- 
tise SOV loma, or "the day," of 
atonement, according to the order 
laid down in the law. The compiler, 
to complete the three great festivals 
in the sixth treatise, returns to 
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ni21D, Succolh, or " tabernacles ; " 
and in the seventh treatise, (called 
after )t8 first word ny'3, heUah, 
" the egp,") in which is contained 
the third great festival, mvi^U?, 
"the pentecost." Of all the great 
festivals enumerated in the law tlie 
only reranining one is n3t2?n tl'KI, 
Kosh hashanah, or " the new year," 
to which he devotes the eighth trea- 
tise. 

After the preat festivals ordained 
by the law, the compiler next notices 
the fa-it days, (itif ntinncd and inisti- 
tuled by the iiropliets,) in ihe trea- 
nvn'n, Tanffnioth, " fast?." The 
tenth treatise ia nVjn, Mnjiltih, 
"the roll," or record relating to the 
commemorative festival of Purim, 
which ia likewise of jjrojihi-tic insti- 
tution. The next or eleventh trea- 
tise is f!3p li'ia, Moiifftd Katan, or 
"minor festivals." The twelfth 
treatise is n3';n, Chachiga, "solem- 
nities," relalinsf to the ascent to 
Jernsalcm on the three principal fes- 
tivals. These twelve treatises form 
the sccon<3 series. 

The third scries opens with, 1. 
n')D:i\ Jel/amolh, or " the duties^ of 
the brothcr-in law," &c. The reason 
why he assigns the priority to these 
la%v's, in preference to any other con- 
jugal laws, is because all other matri- 
tnonial contracts are voluntary, 
whereas the duties of the brother 
towards his widowed and childlesa 
sister-in-law are compulsory, and the 
judge conHtrains hira either to marry 
or release her. The second treatise is 
ni3iri3, Kethuboth, "dowries and 
marriage aettlements." The third, 
p'lnj, Nedurin, " vows." treats of the 
rights of the husband to annul the 
vows of the wife. The fourtli trea- 
tise is "IM3, Nasir, relating to him 
who separates himself, as being a 
branch of vows, which the hushstud 
has likewise the right to annul. The 
fifth treatise is 'I'iS'i, Gitin, " di- 
vorce."!," which dissolve the matri- 
monial contract. The si.vtli treatise 
is TJID, Sulak, " the suspected," as 
being connected with divorce, which 
must ensue if the suspicion is proved 
to be well-founded. The seventh trea- 
tise iaJ'tiMlp, Keilusliin, " espousals." 
It may be asked,/' Why does this trea- 



tise close the series, and why is not 
that precedence given to it before the" 
preceding four, ivliich, in the order of 
time, is its due?" Tlie reason is, 
that the words of tlie law con- 
vey this order. " He shall write to 
her a letter of divorce, which he 
shall put in her hand : .She shall 
leave his house, and go, and become 
the wife of another man." (Deutero- 
nomy xxiv. I, 2.) These two sen- 
tences, "leave his house," " and go, 
and become," &c., are cited in the 
Talmud, ftrealJse A'crfi/sAin, folio 51,) 
and from them, on the authority of 
tradition, they deduce that the matri- 
monial compact is like its di:solu> 
tion ; and they tlierefore preserve the 
order ivhicli in tliese verses of scrip- 
ture is laid down. These seven trea- 
tises complete the third series. 

The fourth series is, at its open- 
ing, divided into three parts, which 
together form the first treatise. 
Tiuse arc, (1.) MDp H33, Babah 
Kamuh, "the firatpart," which treat.«|of 
damages raused by an animal, by tres- 
pass, incendiarism, assault, and bat- 
tery. Tliis part of the treatise opens 
the series in order to point out the 
Inws relating to such wrongs and' 
injuries as are of most fre(juent oc- 
currence, and which it is the first 
duty of the judge to enforce. (2.) 
Myva «3D, Baba Meziah, "the 
middle part," treats of claims 
resulting from trusts ; such as gra- 
tuitous trust and salary, gratuitous 
loan of thinjjs and hire, according to 
the order laid down in Exodus xxi. 
(3.) Hinn N23, Baba Datlirn, " the 
last part," treats of the partition of 
immovables, laws of tenantcy, joint 
occupation, and rights of common; 
lawn of fiurcliase and sale, defects 
which annul a purchase, what con- 
stitutes a sale, and what a guaran- 
tee, with laws of succession and in- 
heritance. These laws form the last 
of the three parts, as not being laid 
down in the law of Moses, btit are 
partly traditional, and in part sub- 
sequently adopted, as founded on 
logical deduction. 2. The next trea- 
tise is piSnJD, Sanhedrin. Having 
first treated of laws, he next cpeaks 
of the tribunals that are to adminis- 
ter these laws. 3. The next treatise 
is n^^z:, Makolh, " ecourgiiig," and 
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treats of corporeal punishments, 
which can only be inflicted by com- 
mand of a competent tribunal ; (mde 
Deut. XXV. ;) and, therefore, this 
treatise la the next in order to that 
wliieh enumerates the functions of 
the tribunal. 4. This treatise is 
minaa?, ScArHni?o//i, "oaths," con- 
cerning tlie oaths to be adminiatereil ; 
a subject iu close connexion with the 
preceding. 5. Tho fifth treatise is 
m"Ti', Ediotli, or " witneages," con- 
cerning the laws' . evidence ; like- 
wise in absolute coiine.tion with the 
administrution of justice. 6. The 
nest treatise is mi 'n^^'2V, j'tngvodaS 
Sara, " strange or idolatrous wor- 
ship:" The punish inent is part of the 
functions with which the tribunalisin- 
vestedj and thelaws concerninjj which 
come under its immediate cognisance. 
AncJ ihid subject is placed last in the 
series, as being of most rare occur- 
rence. 7- Havingf thus concluded 
the suhjectti relating to jurispru- 
dence, the compiler proceeds to com- 
prise in this series the seventh trea- 
tise ni2«, Aboth, " the ethics of the 
fathers;" containing tlie order of 
tradition, and the maxims of the 
elder Rabbles. The causes which 
led to the placing of this treatise at 
the close of the fourth series are 
twofold: Cl-3 To point out the 
au'.hority and precision of the chain 
of traditions, and the dignity of those 
by whom they were transmitted, 
each of whom was the first in his 
respective aa;e, and, therefore, equal 
to prophets. So tint no man may 
say, " Wliy shall I submit lo, or 
adopt, the decisions of this particular 
judge or tribunal ? " as tho decision is 
not that of the [larticnlar judge before 
whom he stands, but of thi! law, trans- 
mitted and preserved by the chiefs of 
Israel. (2.) Beraiwe the ethic pre- 
cepts which this treatise contains are 
of even greater importance to the 
judge than to any other individual ; 
as the latter, by transgressing, chiefly 
injures himself ; whereas, the former 
injures the whole community over 
which he presides. Accordingly, 
several of the mornl precepts in this 
treatise are only adapted for judges : 
As, for instance, " Consider maturely 
before you pronounce sentence j" and 
many more of a similar import. 8. 
The eighth^ and last treatise is 



nviin, horioth, or "decisions," the 
manner of pronouncing sentence, and 
other matters relating to judges and 
their functions. Thus the number 
of treatises comprised in this series 
ia eight. 

The fifth aeries opens with t!'n3} 
Sebacliim, " sacrifices," and treats of 
all manner of offerings and sacrifices. 
The second treatise is mnja, Mina- 
cholb, " meat-oflcrlngs," relating to 
those offering.s of flour which are 
called by that name. The third 
treatise ia p^in, Chulin, or "not' sa- 
cred,'' and relates to the slaughtering 
of animals for general use. The 
fourth treatise is nmsn. Bechoroth, 
" the first born," and the laws relat- 
ing to them. The fifth treatise is n-^li*, 
Eracfiim " valuation," and relates to 
the estimated valuations which are 
by vow consecrated to the Divine 
worship. The sixth treatise is mcsn, 
Tamurah, "commutation," respect- 
ing such objects as have been conse- 
crated by vow. The seventh treati.se 
is ninn3, herithoth, "cut off," or 
prohibitions, the infringement of 
which is punished by jhe Deity, in 
the words of .Scripture, " He shall 
be cut off' icom amidst his people." 
Thii subject is added to the former, 
because those crimes the wanton 
commission of which is punished as 
aforesaid, are, if accidentally or un- 
wittingly committed, expiated b'y a 
sin-oft'ering; and therefore this sub- 
ject is cuunecled \^ith sacrifices. 
The eighth treatise is n^'j*!?, Men- 
gilnh, "what has been profaned," 
relating to things that have been 
consecrated, but have subsequently 
become desecrated. The next trea- 
tise is "i^ori, Tamid, or "constant 
ofTerings," and narrates the manner 
in which the sacrifices were oS'ered 
in the temple, in order to preserve 
the remembrance of them. The 
tenth treatise is n 11 !2, Midoih, 
" taeasurcment," rontaining an ac- 
count of the temple, its construction 
and proportions ; in order that they, 
too, may be preserved from oblivion, 
and copied at such future time in 
which it pleases an .\ll-merciful 
IVovidence to permit us to rebuild 
our temple, (May it he speedily and 
in our days I Amen !) For this con- 
struction and these proportions were 
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dictated by Divine inspiration ; as it 
ia written, "All in writiDg, from the 
hand of riod, who caused me to un- 
derstand all the workmaneihip of the 
model." (1 Chron. xxviii. 19.) The 
next treatise is D'''i?, Kanim, "of 
nests," concerning the birds for ea.- 
crificea. The number of treatises in 
thia series is eleven. 

The last aeries commences with 
the treatise t3'lj3, Kelim, "utensils," 
enumerating such things as are sus- 
ceptible of imhibing impurity, and 
such others as are not possessed of 
that susceptibility- The second trea- 
tise is ni^nw. Aholofh, " tonta," and 
treats of the impurity of a corpse, 
which infects every thinp; that is in 
the same habitation. And this sub- 
ject takes precedence over all other 
species of infecting imparity, because 
it is the moat povs'erful and of most 
frequent occurrence. The third 
treatise is Ca'^Jj, Negangim, "con- 
tagious disorders," as these liicewise 
pollute in a similar manner with a 
corpse, not only by touch, but by 
their simple presence under any roof. 
The fourth treatise, ms. Parali, 
" heifer," relates to the means of 
puritication, and the commands of 
the red heifer. (Vide Numbers .xix.) 



The fifth treatise is mints, Taha. 
roih, " cleanliness," (so called in 
order to preserve propriety of ex- 
pression,) which treats of the impuri- 
ties of an inferior degree, •which can 
become purified on the same day at 
sun-set. The sixth treatise, niMlpD, 
Mikvaoth, "springs of water, "relates 
to ablutions, The seventh treatise 
is mi, Nidah* The eighth treatise 
is [n'tPDD, Mackshirin, " purify- 
ing," relating to the rites of purifica- 
tion- The ninth treatise is dJ-f 
The tenth treatise is OV ^13 a, 7V- 
biijom, " Ablution of the same diiy," 
the rites of purification by ablution 
on the same day. The eleventh 
treatise, D'T, ladaim, "hands," re- 
lates to cleanliness of hands. The 
twelfth treatise is f'Vpiy, Ukein, 
" handles," relating to those thinffs 
which convey impurity by the touch. 
This series contains twelve treatisea. 
The number of treatises in the 
whole Mishna are sisty-one ; namely, 
in the ftr.st series, pleven ; in the second 
seriea, twelve ; in the third aeries, 
seven; in the fourth series, eight; 
in the fifth series, eleven ; and in the 
8i-\lh seriea, twelve. 

• Levit. xv. 2—18. f Levit. sis. 19— S3. 



(Ta be continued.) 



Sir, 



NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ta the Editor qf Ifie Hebrew Review. 



" The question raised by your Correspondent, ' B. E.,' is certainly a 
curioita one, and the only way I can suggest to meet the difficulty, is to sup- 
pose the copy from which the LXX translated, and which Josephusread, had 
1»13 instead of 1^334 for they have translated the former word, in several 
places, by rjirap, as your Correspondent justly observes they have done the 
latter in the passage to which he refers ; Exodus sxix. 13; Prov. vii- 23 ; 
Gen. -vlir. 6, and many others. See al.so Professor Hurwitz"s note on Gen, 
xlix. 6, in his Interlinear Translation. 

"If T-ni be the right reading, I can find no better translation than that of 
Parkhurst : 'And she put the network of goat's hair before its ' (the Te- 
raphim's) ' pillows.' The design was to show there was a person under the 
bed-clothes, and to hide the face by the network of goat's hair, which fell 
from a canopy just before the pillows. 

"With many thanks for your interesting publication, I am. Sir, 
" Your obedient servant, 

" Frederick-street, Dec. IQth, 1S34. J. S," 
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1. THE MISHNA. 

miM nSCO, Mesc/ieth Ahoth : "tub ethics of the FATnEhs." 

pD? p. COMMENTS BY NAPHTALI niRTS WESSELY. 
I. TuKV laid (liMvti ihwe maylmii : " 1. Bi> di'liberate in yoiir dednions. 2. Raiise manjr 
discfples. .■{. CDDstruct b fcm-p round thp Law." — (Afejt. Ah. cop i. 1.) 
( Contiimed from paffif 164.) 
Commentary. Tkey laid down bond of the social state is justice, 



three nifirims — When they discovered 
that the Spirit of prophecy was de- 
parted from Israel, and that mental 
capacities had decreased, they recom- 



ilike essential to high and low. 

Raise iiMiiy disciples — As, till then, 
every generation in Israel had for- 
tunately possessed Prophets distin- 



mended, to the careful observance of giiished by the Divine inspiration, 



the Leaders who should preside over 
the succeeding generations of Israel, 
three maxims, one of which re- 
lates to the law, a second to wor- 
ship, and the third to practical bene- 
volence, as they here follow : — 

Be deliberate in i/oitr decisinns — 
Such decisions as arc to settle the ijues- 
tions of right, which two contending 
individuals brinif liefore your tri- 
bunal. The Spirit of prophecy with 
which the Judjj;ea of Israel had till 
then been gifted, had enabled them at 
once to discover the truth of such 
allegations as were submitted to *heir 
judicial decision. But as this means 
of detecting truth and falsehood had 
ceased, it became the duty of the 
Judges, in addition to a perfect 
knowledge of the law, to call to their 
aid dee[> penetration and mature 
reflective deliberation; as Solomon 
prayed, in reply to the Divine offer, 
" Ask, what shall I grant to thee ? " 
" Give unto thy servant a licart of 
understanding, to judge thy people, 
and to rlistinguish wrong from right : 
For who can presume to judge this 
thy mighty people ? " (1 Kings iii. 9.) 
This inixim, which taught the .rud^es 
carefully tu preserve the rights of 
individuals, and not to lessen the 
sacred dignity of justice by impa- 
tience, or want of due delibtraiion, 
was a les-son of practical benevo- 
lence, the more important, as the 

2 



no fear could be entertained that the 
law and its precepts might be for- 
gotten i for they were at once pointed 
out as pre-eminent, and worthy of 
having the whole law transmitted to 
them. Dut as men distinguished by 
the Deity, and prophetically inspiretl, 
were no longer to be found in Israel, 
the men of the Great Assembly im- 
pressed the duly on succeeding 
Teachers, to instruct numerous disci- 
ples : So that, although not any one 
of those disciples might be capable 
to retain the whole of the law, yet 
many of them would, by each' retain- 
ing a portion, together retain the 
whole. Thi.s precept, then, was 
intended to preserve the knowledge 
of the law, by disseminating it among 
the many, and thus remlering it, to 
a certain extent, general in Israel. 

Construct a faice round Ike law — 
This is an exhortation, to .lucceeding 
Leaders of Israel, to watch over the 
purity of the law and faith, and from 
time to time to enact such ordi- 
nances for its better observance as 
they might think needful. The 
words " fence," and " ordinances," 
are used with a twofold intention. 
The first is to ensure a perfict ob- 
servance of the law, for whicli pur- 
pose certain things that in them- 
selves are lawful, become prohibited, 
in order by that means to secure and 
enforce the due oliservance of certain 
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other things, that in themselves are 
actually unlawful. This was done 
ever since the days of Moses, as we 
find, in manifold instances, that 
IVIoses, David, and Solomon, and 
the assessors of their tribunals, en- 
acted certain ordinances, to prevent 
the possible infraction of the law. 
The second intention is, to maintain 
the purity of faith, and to prevent 
heresies and schisms. The men of 
the Great Assembly beheld the ex-- 
tenifion of the (Jrecian conquest and 
domination, under Alexander the 
Great and his successors ; and per- 
ceived that the Jews would, from 
their subjugated condition, be ex- 
posed to frequent intercourse with 
the Greeks, and to the danger of 
becoming infected with the perni- 
cious spirit of infidelity that per- 
vaded the different systems of Greek 
philosophy, then in their zenith, and 
that among Israel no man was then 
found who might stem the torrent of 
infidelity, as Elijah did on Mount 
C'armel, and as Elisha had frequently 



done. The dangers which the men 
of the Great Assembly foresaw, from 
the intercourse of the Israelites with 
their corrupt and infidel rulers, actu- 
ally became realized ; as many Jews 
imbibed the destructive principles of 
the Greek philosophy and atheism, 
and abandoned their faith, until An- 
tiochus became the instrument of the 
Divine wrath, and by his cruelty 
recalled the nation to a sense of what 
was due to their holy law. The men 
of the Great Assembly, therefore, 
considered it their duty to bequeath 
to their successors the counsel to 
watch over the purity of the faith. 
And, as all Divine worship, in order 
to be acceptable, must be the result 
of conviction built upon faith, with- 
out which it degenerates into mere 
external observance, and a service of 
the lips, but not of the heart,— this 
their last maxim is intended to give 
the Divine worship that pure sin- 
cerity which is the offspring of 
conviction, and rests upon faith. 



II. Simon the Jiist was the last survivor of the men of the Great ABsembly. He 
was in the habit of saying, " The existence of the worid rests upon three things : On the 
law, on worship, and on practical benevolence." 



CoMMENTABY. Simon the Just wus 
the last survivor, ^c. — He lived a 
considerable time after the erection 
of the second temple j and onr In- 
structer tells us, that he was the last 
survivor of those great men to whom 
the whole law was transmitted. He 
likewise was High Priest, and ad- 
ministered the law to Israel during 
his life-time. 

He was in the habit of saying — Ac- 
cording to my opinion this Mishna 
(verse ) is the fundamental key to 
the whole treatise, and all the rest 
is merely the commentary on this 
one verse. His maxims are pre- 
cisely the same three which he had 
heard from his teachers and asses- 
sors ; with the sole difference, that, 
while they confined their advice to 
the Chiefs and Leaders of Israel, he 
addressed himself to the whole com- 
munity. They delivered their max- 
ims as a command to be obeyed ; 
while he merely asserted his as an 
opinion. The cause of this differ- 
ence we shall hereafter explain. 

The existence of the world rests 
upon three things — ^The purpose of 



our Instructer is not in this place to 
investigate the hidden secrets of 
nature, or to enter into the fruitless 
examination, why the world was at 
all created ; a subject which many 
philosophers made the theme of their 
futile and useless researches. True 
Sages, Rrophets, and pious men do 
not, however, give way to the in- 
dulgence of so idle a curiosity ; but 
rely, in fulness of faith, on Holy 
Writ, and do not attempt to pene- 
trate ^into mysteries beyond the 
reach or grasp of human concep- 
tion : According to the example of 
the Sacred Singer, who, after having 
mentioned the unfathomable myste- 
ries of Providence, that the righte- 
ous suffers evil whilst the wicked 
prospers, adds, " I am ignorant, and 
know nothing : Before thee I am 
but as an animal. Therefore I will 
constantly keep to thee." (Psalm 
Ixxiii. 22, 23.) His meaning is — To 
understand and explain thy incon- 
ceivable secrets, I am most ignorant ; 
but my faith is perfect in thee and 
thy justice; therefore I will rely on 
thee, and ever keep to thy command- 
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inents. The knowledge wliich Ihc 
rrophets and Sages of Israel ac- 
qulreil of the beinif auJ atlriljutea of 
ttie Deity, they caifluUy prcserveil 



the iguorant multiluJti ; but cluthed 
thfir (rxpressions in Ihat sublime 
obscurity viliich |nirc faith in (loiJ, 
and iierfect obedience lo liis Holy 



from the arroijant pr(;bUin])tioii of Word, could aloue coin[irehend 
(To be continued ) 



11. DIDACTIC POETRY OF THE RADDIES. 
Bechiiiolh Olam: " an invkstigation into the mural woivld." 
(Continued from page 136.> 



CHAPTER III." 

I'oH man so qualified, J coaceive 
.l^eat trouble and vexation. 

Is it meet that a beautiful piece of 
sapphire, like ihis, shuiild be exposed 



I contemplate man, I e.tamine hi* 
formation, and find no imperfection, 
but Guch a death. 



CHAPTER IV. 



But nature, throu^^h the wisdom 



to accidents and pkgues, as a target of its Creator, has prc])ared within 



lo the arroiv? 

Is it proper that he he destined to 
shame and scorn, as one of the most 
in^iigniiicant ? 

Is it (itlinrf that he be made to 
bear burthens and contumely alike 
in youth and in age } 

IIow! will he who Crompared to a 



us a source of etternal life, and left 
to us the hles.sed cotisolatiua of a 
residuary immortal sou!. 

It is tliis wlii<.-h enables us to 
be comforted araiilst tiie wotks of 
vanity, and the sadness of depriva- 
tion. 

For, lo ! etcrnnl salviilion awaiia 



son of Ciod) might sit in wisdom's U3 in the palace of tha Great Kin^! 
seat, become solitary and silent 1 Wberefu-e tlieii, O sunof theearh \ 

Alas that the pastor of faith should sbouldst Ihou lament at being here 

but feed on the wind 1 that the pro- allotted to the grave, when liiou hast 

moler of wisdom and morals should a hope to enjoy a seat in tlif Divine 



sink under his burthen 1 

Although rflyinff on hta under- 
standing lor his escajje, how will he 
find hie wisdom fail to sujiport him i 

Depending on bis integrity, how 
will his hanils wax feeble ! 

Although exposed to subversion 
by worldly accidents, shall man, 
like the animals of the field and 
heaats of the forest, die, and be no 
more f 

Will this precious and sacred stone 
be assimilated with clods of earlii, 
and cast into the shades of obli- 
vion ? 

Shall this body, adorned with the 
Divine figure, he by God condemned 
to dwell in eternal darkness? 

The relicrtion distracts me, and I 
become inconsolable, tliat the noble 
work of God sliall, at its return, be 
thus vilely annihilated ! thsit the 
cedar, jjlanted by the hand of the 
Deity, shall thus pass under the 
axe ! 

• The Autlinr liere exclaims s^^lnst the 
idea of the auuUiilation of deuth Trans- 

1.ATOR. 

2 c 



residence calm an:l serene : .•\nd 
why regret lo deposit thy accou Ire- 
men t« here ? 

Ranked with the inhabitants of the 
higher regions, what ailtih thee in 
leaving thia base and low valley ? 

Nay, even the lu.Yurios of this 
world, which iliou Beekest, have 
proved thorns smd briers imio iliee : 

From the day that the Lord 
thought fit to regard the earth and to 
enclose in one of its cluds the living 
soul, that it should be formed into 
man, behold they have lain in wait 
for his destruction and become his 
confounders. 

Desires prove ohntibilators ; and 
bright armour, sackcloth : Jewels, 
briers j and roses, thortis : Proud 
passions are blazing flames ; and 
glittering gold, a gaudy papilio. 
Nay, all the pleasures of men are de- 
mons in disguise.f 

• Tljt) Anthor here expnliate.i ou tbc im- 
mortality of the S(n«l Mid a futnre state. — 
Trans. 

t These aiitiihi-lieal ('<in)]inri6onB have 
bh mitranslatnWi' heaiilj' in tht- oriipDsU, 
2 
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Yet wouldst thou seek delights 
like these ? Ah no, desire them not ! 

Neither ouf^htest thou to do other- 
wise in thy conduct witli refjard to 
time, limn ihuti wouldest act with a 
])erv'erse and wroug-headt-d com- 
panion { regarding luin in proportion 
to hia merits, and contemning him 
in proportion to his exlravagaricicH. 

Be content with the little to he 
enjoyed from itj and shut the tyes 
(To be con 



of thy understanding from reffard- 
in^ what it may fail to make perfect, 
or what may prove to be injurious : 

For thine association with time 
passeth away more rajiidly than the 
eveniig twilight ; anil thou art like 
the child wlio endeavours to collect 
a handful of the sun's rays, hut who 
Btands astonished, on opening his 
hand, to find noLhiog within it. 

tinued.) 



III. MORALITY OF THE RABBIE.S. 

□30ll5 D'pns m'2W, Schmonah Perakim Ler/r/.bam 

EIGHT CHAPTERS Of ETUICS. 

B V MA IMO SIDES. 

(Continued from page 1"6.) 



CIlAPTEa VII. 

OF THE OBamtTCTIONS WHICH IM- 
PEDE THi: ACQVIRINO A TRUE 
BNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 

The doctrines of the Rabbiea 
as contaiiied iti sermons, orations, 
and the Talmud, leach ua that 
some of the Prophets ex|ierienced 
less obstruction in contemplating the 
Deity than others did ; and that these 
relative degrees of greater and les.s 
obstruction corresponded with the 
greater or less degrees in which they 
approximated to tlie Deity according 
to their respective merits, which re- 
gulated their prophetic inspiration. 
Thus the Rahbies allegorically say, 
"Moses, our Teacher (peace be with 
him !) saw the Holy One (blessed be 
He!) obstructed only by a transparent 
partition, as we see through glass or 
chrystal." In accordance with what 
we stated in our .second chajiter, per- 
fections are either lucntal or moral. 
Such are likewise our imperfections : 
Mental, as folly, want of reason and 
of understanding : moral, as lust, 
pride, arrogance, wrath, avarice, and 
many others of the like kind. These 
defects form bo many partitions which 
impede and obstruct tlie approach of 

which eonsii'ti? nf HiijpU* wordn iienrly simi- 
lar in fcirra au<l simuil : Itis imly in foiiHe- 
(jneni'o u( liiiTiug liil)Our«! t]irmif»hout to re- 
tain Uiu style »u(l uiauner uJ' Uii' Anllmr, 
llist I liBvo TCntnreii tLus to imitate llie 
oriRJnal, Uiiwi'ver qHaint tliis pas^ajii" moy 
apiitar, for wliitb I liavi- tu cruvc tlie read- 
er's indulgeui;e. — TiiANS. 



man towards the Deity, as the Pro- 
phet saith, " Your sins have formed 
a separation between you and your 
<iod ;" (Isaiah lix. 2;) which 
means that our evil rpialities obstruct 
our approach to the Deity. Know, 
therefore, that the Divine inspiration 
was vouchsafed unto no Prophet, 
e.vcept he possessed all mental per- 
fections, and the great majority of the 
most important moral ones : As our 
Ra.bbies said, " The prophetic Spirit 
rests but on him who is wise, valiant, 
and rich." By wisf liiey understand 
all mental perfections. Rich they 
call him only who is contented : As 
they say, "Who is rich ? He that 
is aalisHed with his lot : " That is to 
eay, if he can bear with his temporal 
wants, and does not sufler because 
be has barely wlierewithal to satisfy 
the cravings of nature. By valiant 
they mean moral perfections, self- 
command, and the sway of reason : 
As they say, " Who is vahant ? He 
thatBubduea his passions." It is not 
an indispensable condition to a Pro- 
phet, that he must possess every 
possible moral perfection, and be 
entirely free from every defect; for 
we find that King Solomon, (peace 
be with him 1 ) to whom Holy Writ 
aflTords its testimony, that "the Lord 
appeared to Solomon in Gibeon," 
was nevertheless subject to imperfec- 
tions atid frailties, such as lust and 
luxury ; and we are plainly told, 
that, " in all these things Solomon 
sinned." Even David the King, (of 
blessed memory,) high as was his 
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prophetic character, (as he himself 
says, " To me spoke the Rock of 
Israel," 2 Samuel xxiii. 3.) even 
David was guilty of cruelty. For, 
although these acts of cruelly were 
not perpetrated by hiiniielf, and were 
directed only against the foes of llie 
Lord.whilehewasmild and beneficent 
to Israel, yet we plainly read in Chro- 
nicles xxii 8, that the Deity did not 
permit him to build the temple, 
because he had been instrumental in 
frequently stiedding human blood. 
Elijah (of blessed memory) gave way 
to his an^er : And although he con- 
fined it to Atheists, who denied the 
God of Israel, still the par.ihle of our 
Rabbles saith, " ^Vhen Elijah was 
translated to heaven, the Holy One 
said to hinrij ' Thou art not adapted 
to guide and govern men and be 
their Priest, because thy zeal is too 
fiery, and in thy ardour thou wouldst 
destroy them.' " Samuel was timid, 
and feared Saul. Jacob was afraid 
of Esau. All these imperfections are 
so many partitions between the Pro- 
phet and the Ueitv. Thus we say, 
" The Prophet who yields to ex- 
tremfs, and gives way to two or three 
imperfections, is obstructed in his 
contemplation of the Deity by two 
or three partitions. Nor must we 
feel surprised that a few imperfec- 
tions lessen tlie degree of prophetic 
inspiration ; as we find that even one 
imperfection can cause it altogether 
to be withdrawn. For instance, 
furious anger ; for our Rabbles say, 
" Whosoever becomes enraged, if he 
is a Prophet, the Spirit of prophecy 
departs from him," &c. The proof 
they adduce is Ehsha ; when he be- 
came enraged, the Spirit of prophecy 
left him, until his disturbed mind 
was again appeased; therefore he 
said, " Now bring unto me a musi- 
cian." (2 Kings iii. 15.) Or yielding 
to excessive grief, as our progenitor 
.lacob, (peace be with him ! ) who, 
during the whole of the time he 
mourned for Joseph, and lamented 
his death, was abandoned by the 
Holy Spirit, until he received the 
intelligence that his beloved son is 
still alive; as it is written, "And 
the spirit of their father Jacob was 
revived ;" which the Chaldee Para. 
phrast renders, '\And the Holy Spi. 

CTo be continued.) 



rit rested on their father Jacob." 
IMoreover, our Rabbies declare, 
'* Prophecy rests not on idleness or 
melancholy, hut only on a happy dis- 
position." Whtn oTir Teacher Moses 
(peace be with him ! ) discovered 
within himself that he had surmount- 
ed every obstruction, so that no par- 
tition remaitiedjto impede his contem- 
plation of the Deity, (he having at- 
tained to every mental and moral 
perfection,) he requested that the 
Divine attributes essential to the 
being of the Deity might be revealed 
unto him. He therefore implored 
the Lord, "Show me, I beseech thee, 
thy glory." But he was told that 
the granting of his petition was im- 
possible, as his intellect was siiU 
mfflueneed by matter ; and, " Man 
cannot see me and live," was the 
Divine reply. Consequently the only 
obstruction to impede h'n contemplat- 
ing the essence of the Divine Being 
was his own corporeal and finite 
existence. This is what the Rabbies 
meant by the transparent partition. 
The Lord favoured Moses, inasmuch 
as He (blessed be He ! ) vouchsafed 
unto him a more perfect degree of 
contemplation'than he had previously 
attained. This perfect contemplation 
is called beholding the Lord face to 
face. For in like manner as when a 
man sees another face to face, the 
features he has seenbecome imprinted 
on his mind, so that he will not con- 
found him whom ho has seen with 
others. Whereas if a man has only 
seen the back of another, he may 
possibly distinguish him again, but 
will more probably be doubtful, and 
uncertain whether ho knows him. 
So likewise the real conception of the 
Deity is to know the essence of the 
Divine Being, with which no other 
being can be confounded. So that 
he who attains this conception will 
discover within his own soul a know- 
ledge distinct from that which he 
has of any other being. This exalted 
degree, however, it is impossible for 
mortal man to attain : As even ftlo- 
ses himself fell somewhat short of 
iti which is expressed in the words, 
" Thou ishalt see my ba<'k parts." 

1 intend more fully to treat this 
subject in my book oti jjrophecy. 
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IV. MliTA PHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE RABBIES. 

Sepher Ikkarim : "book or principles:" by r. josepu albo. 

(Continued/rom page ISS.) 

What we have now asserted iscon- 
firmerl liy David when he says, ia 
the hundred and thirty-ninth psahn, 
" O Lord, thou hast searched an«l 
thuu knoM'est me. Thou penetratest 
my tboiif(hts afar." Thine Omnis- 
cience knows my minutest thoughts, 
and penetrates the secrets of mine 
inmost soul, even before they are 
formeti. " Ere I was shaped, thine 
eyes beheld roe." Thy knoM'led^e 
is not hke ours, whicli arises newly 
within us ; whereas thine is immula- 
hly eternal, without commencement. 

an2 inn w?i i")V d^q'' "The 

days are created, hut the (perfect) 
unity is not in them." Days, or 
time, commenced with creation 5 
whereas thou art increate anfl inde- 
pendent of time; therefore, thy attri- 
butes are likewise inlinite in duration. 
" How precious to me are thy 
thoiij^lits, O Lord !" Each of them 
is all-[ierfect and infinite like thyself, 
most precious, as nothing can exceed 
their vnluc. "I strive to count them, 
they ore niirahcrlcss aa the sand." 
Their niimher, like their duratioa 
and perfection, is imlimitcd. Having 
thus lost himself in the contemjjla- 
lion of the various attributes of the 
Deity, he e.\claims : " I awake, and 
am still with thee !" When I arouse 
myself from tho most profound 
meditation of thy attributes, I am 
still with thee ; for thy goodness, thy 
wisdom, and thy power are thyself. 
In this sense the sage Cabbalists 
usually call the Deity F^ID p«, 
'"THE ENULESs," in Order to express 
the infinite duration, perfection, and 
countless number of his attributes. 

CHAPTER XXTI. 

Thf word Ti3"i, "blessed," has a 
twofold meaning. It is said of him 
who receives a good wish and a gift 
from another; aa, "Do not curse 
the people, for ilis l)lessed." (Numb. 
XXV. 11.) "Blessed sball thou be 
in the city, and blessed sbalt thou be 
in ihe field." (Deul. x.vviii. 7.) Many 
other similar instances may be point- 
ed out. It is likewise said of him 
who bestows a good wish and gift 
on another, as " Uleased is the Lord 



CHAPTER XXV. 

From the explanation which wo 
have thus given to the fourth branch 
of the first essential principle, 
Cnamely, that " the Deity is Bll-])cr- 
fect and free from every iinjferfec- 
tion,") it is evident, tliat, whatever 
qualities are attributed to the Deity, 
(according to the unanimous opinJim 
of philosophers and sage divines,) 
they must he infinite both in timeand 
in kind, like he is himself, (blessed 
be He !) as we have already fully de- 
monstrated. When we use the ex- 
pression" infinite," or^" endless, " in 
time, we do so because language 
floes not furnish ua with one mure 
appropriate : For, in reality, His 
duration preceded time; as before 
creation no duration of time can 
have existed vvitli him, any more 
than when creation ceases. The 
meaning of this expression is there- 
fore, simply, that he is without be- 
ginning aa without end. But when 
we say "infinite" or "endlesa" in 
kind, we prove it by asserliug that 
when we say " (Jod is wine," such 
wisdom must doubtless be ia6nite. 
For as his own being is infinite, and 
he knows his own being, that know- 
ledge is infinite; as whatever is finite 
cannot comprehend that which ia 
endlesa. When we say, " He is 
mighty," bis power must be infinite. 
For were bis potency finite, itbecoines 
possible to imagine a power exceed- 
ing bis ; and, in that case, he would 
he less perfect than that other great- 
er power which we can imagine ; and 
this, in Him, would be a deticiency. 
Such ia likewise the case with liis 
goodness, and all Ilia other attributes, 
all of which are subject to the same 
reasoning. Their number must like- 
wise be infinite, and together forming 
that which human tongue cannot de- 
clare, human ear may not bear, and 
human mind cannot conceive. AH 
these Divine (pialities are comjirised 
in the word Zeb.\oth, "hosts;" 
one of the sacred names of the Deity, 
which must not he erased. (Talmud, 
treatise, Beracholh, folio 32 ; and 
treatise Megillah, fulio 25.) 
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my Rock, who taught my hands to 
combat." (Psalm cxliv. 1.) "Blessed 
art thou, O Lord ! teach me thy sta- 
tutes." (P«alm cxix 1"2.) ".Many 
other examples cniKht bd adduced. 
The substantive njia, "blessing," 
means an addition and increase of 
good wishes and gifia. When it ia 
applied to hirn who receives, the 
mt'aniag is either that he is already 
increasiiiff, or that lie may increase ; 
but when it is applied to him who 
be<tows, it is an attrdiute, like mer- 
ciful and gracinif?, or tiny otlier of 
the like kind. The word " ble.'^^sing" • 
itself comprisea every possible species 
of felicity tliat can fall to the lot of 
any one. And as He, from whom 
every possible felicity emanates, doea 
not impart the Hame from innate ne- 
cessity, as fire imparls heat, or as a 
blaze gives light, but heatow* it ae- 
cordintr to hi.s free will and settled 
intention, the word'^ia, or ' ' blessed," 
is used to denote the perfection of 
grace, mercy, power, free will, and 
intention, which he evince* towards 
his crealuies, on whom the fulness 
of his boiiiit}' is bestowed. For the 
same cause, thi^i word is used in re- 
ference to the l^eity, not only in the 
kjirayers contained in Holy Writ, but 
lalso in the Liturgy which the men of 
Ithe Great Asseuibly composed, as 
l.tnojt appropriate to ex|)rc.ss the 
praises of the Deity ; tliis is likewise 
the ineaninjf of the -Sacred Singer in 
the cxlv. I'salm : " I will exalt thee, 
my God and King I I will Ikss thy 
name for ever and ever ! Each day 
will I bless thee ; and I will jirruse thy 
name everlastingly. Great is the 
Lord and most prui.sewoi thy : His 
greatness is tncumprehensilde. Suc- 
> ceeding generations praise thy works, 
faad declare thy might." (Verses 
1-4.) " All thy works thank thee, 

Lord ; And thy pions ones ble^s 
thee." (Verse 10.) His meaning is, 

1 yvould praise thee, my God ! But 
even if 1 could bless thy name for 
ever and ever, — which my finite ex- 
istence does not permit me to do, — 
even then were I each day to bless 
tliee, yet would it be iusuihcienl to 
give thee the praise due to thy per- 
Fei tions : " For the Lord is great, 
and most praiseworthy : His great- 

* Vide Hobrew Review, pagp 97. 



nes8 is inconceivable ; " because his 
attributes are infinite. Consequently, 
we are not able to praise thee and thy 
e.ssence ; but we see thy wondrous 
works, imd from them we learn to 
praise thee, and to say, " JIovv won- 
drous is thy goodness, O Lord ! 
Succeeding generations praise thy 
works." The Singer continues to 
mention aome of the Divine attri- 
butes, as glory, power, greatness, 
goodness, justice, mercy, grace, 
long-suffering, and pity; and then 
exclaims, "All thy works in gene- 
ral are bound to thank thee : But 
those who are pious," — who con- 
template thy excellence, — ".they 
bless thee in a manner worthy of 
their faith." This last verse of the 
psalm denotes, that the Deity com- 
prises within himself every perfec- 
tion and felicity, that he bestows 
his bounty on other*, and that the 
word inn, "blessed," is the compre- 
hensive term by which we endea- 
vour, in some measure, to express 
the fulness of his bounty. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

The word^n-OK, " truth" or " faith- 
fulneas," is used to express the, per- 
fect accordance between the out- 
ward reality, the inward thought, 
and its utterance with the lips : but 
wlien the outward reality differs 
from the inward thought, and that 
to which the lips give utterance, it is 
*ipa? "untruth" or "falsehood;" 
as, Reuiieu saw Levi commit mur- 
der, but mistook his person for that 
of Simeon, and gave evidence ac- 
cordingly. Here the ioward thought 
of Reuben is in accordance with 
the utterance of his lips ; but it 
d liters from the outward reality, and 
is therefore an untruth or a false- 
hood. But had his evidence been, 
that Levi committed the murder — 
which was actually true ; — (whereas, 
the impression on Reuben's mind 
was that Simeon actually committed 
themurder;) in thatcasehis evidence, 
though true as to the outward reality, 
is 2tD, a wilful lie, tieeau-ic it is con- 
trary to hisown iiivvardthoughts. But 
if the utterance of the lips is contrary 
to the outward reality and the inward 
thought, in that case such utterance 
is both -,pa; and ai3, "a falsehood 
and a lie " at once : Whereas the 
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perfect accordance of outward reali- 
ty, inward thought, and utterance of 
the lips is mqh " truth." 

This definition proves that the ap- 
pellatioa "Beinq" can, in perfect 
truth, not be jiistly applied to any 
existing object whatever, save and ex- 
cept to the Deity alone. I'or as every 
otberubiect islimited iu duration, that 
which we call "Being" wan not in ex- 
istence until a certain period, and 
will not be after a certain other peri- 
od ; and ihe consequence is, that, in 
using this word, our inward thought 
and the utterance of our lips 
are at variance with the outward 
reality. But as the Deity was, is, 
and ever will he eternally imniuta- 
ble, he alone can truly he called 
"Being;" as the inward thought 
and the utterance of the lips are 
thus in perfect accordance with the 
outward reality. .\nolher reason 
why this word "Being" can, in 
tnith, be applied to him only, is, 
that every object is dependent on 
him, and has but a possible or con- 
ditional existence: Wliereas his be- 
ing is inherent, absolute, and uncon- 
diiional. Thi-i it the meaning of 
our llabbies when they say, " The 
seal of the Holy One is truth ;" (Tal- 
mud, treatise Sabbath, folio 85 ; 
Sankedrin, folio Gl ;) because in his 
Being alone perfect truth is centred. 
Nor can tliis be said of any one of 
the separate intelligences, as these 
are created by, and dependent on, 
hira. To this an allusion is made 
in the first revelation to Moses, 
when he asks ; " They will gay to 
ine, What is his name ? and what am 
I to say to them?" (Exodus iii. 
13.) Moses required the assurance 
that the revdation afforded to him 
is that of the First Great Cause, and 
not tliat of any created intelligence; 
as, in the latter case, he was fearful 
that the will and asjiurance of such 
creatiid inttlligence might be over- 
ruled by the First Great Cause, on 
whom he is depiendent. Accordingly 
the reply he received was, iti'M rpTiN 
rrriMi " I am who I am ;" words 
which, in Hebrew, at once express 
the present and the future. And 
the meaning is, I am the Being 
whose existence is inherent, abso- 
lute, and unconditional, and wlioae 



promiae none other can gainsay or 
over-rule. "I am because I am;" 
namely, I am dependent on myself 
alone, and do not exist as a conse- 
quence of any othtr existing being. 
The word jiSH, " truth," is there- 
fore not a particular attribute, but it 
serves to explain the unconditional 
existence of the Deity, and is there- 
fore most justly assigned to God, 
to whom it is more ap[)rnpriate 
than any other appellation which 
we can give him, Accordingly we 
find that the projihet Jeremiah 
uses) the word " truth," as more 
fully descriptive of the Deity than 
any other of his attributes : " The 
Ijord (.iod is truth ; he is the Living 
God and King of the universe." 
(Jeremiah ii. 1.) In these words he 
shows us the difference between the 
attribute tihith, and those other at- 
triliutes, as " living," " king," &c., 
which are assigned to the Deity. 
For the word wirr, " He," is used in 
Holy Writ to express special iden- 
tity, and to avoid our mistaking one 
Being for another: timitrnn Mirt, 
" He is Ahasucrus, who reigned 
from Hodu unto Cu.th." (Esther i. 
1.) DT2H1 jm «in, "He is Dathan 
and Abiram." (Numbers x.xvi. 8.) 
nu?Dl pna sin, " He ii Aaron and 
ftloiies." (Exodus vi. 26.) Fn all 
these instances the word "He" is 
used to certify the identity of the 
persons in question. And as the 
word "truth" cannot be justly ap- 
]>lied to any other Being than 
God, the word " ffe " is not placed 
before " truth " which is peculi- 
arly his own; but before "living 
and King," namts which, though 
applied to him, may likewise be given 
to other.s, and which therefore re- 
qtiire that tlieir identity with the 
Lord Got] should he expressed. And 
as the due understanding of the Di- 
vine truth is more profound than 
that of any other attribute, Daniel, 
in his prayer, saith, " Wc have not 
fought the presence of the Lord our 
God, to rejient of our sins, and to 
search into thy truth." (Daniel ix. 
IS!.) This search into his truth de- 
notes the due uiider.'standing of this 
one esi^enttal principle, that the 
Deity is inherent, absolute, and un- 
conditional. For this reason our 
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Legislator of remote antiquity as- 
serts, "Truth is Godj" and it is 
singular that the word nas, " truth," 
is composed of the first, the last, and 
the central letter of the Hehrew al- 
phabet ; and therefore symholic of 
that Ueinji who is i)a«t, present, and 
to come, and whu^e seal it iii em- 
phatically said to be. 'I'he reason 
■why we have not enumerated " truth' 
as one of the branches resulting 
from the first easentird princi])le, 
("the existence of the Deity,*') in 
the same manner a^ we specified his 
Unity, is, because this word explainii 
the esiatence of tlie Deit)', and 
would only iu different words be a 
repetition of the first essential prin- 
ciple which we have laid down. 

CH.VPTEH KXVtII. 

The holy name of Tetrngrammaton 
("four letters")i9 calle'l ty^iiaan Dt2?, 
" the peculiar name ; " l)y which ij 
meant the name Kperially belonging 
to and di.srinctive uf the Deity. The 
word tyria is generally used to desig- 
nate that which is separated ordistinct 
from others; as O'ltfTia " phari- 
sees," those who were separated and 
distinct from tlie bulk of the people. 
In this sense our Rahbies in Sej}liri 
and in the Talmud, (treatise Sotah, 
folio 31,) comment on the words, 
" Tha.txhaUyeble.isthechildri'n. (Num- 
bers vii. 25 — 27) Ye shall bless 
them in the peculiar name of the 
Deity. Should any one assert lliat 
the blessing was to be pronounced 
in any other of the names ascribed 
to the Deity, Holy Writ tells him, 
'They shall [ironounce my name 
over the children of Israel ; my 
name, which is peculiar to myself 
alone.' " Thus they prove that this 
peculiar name appertains solely to 
God, as all other amFellations 
that we tise towards the Deify may 
likewise be applied to created be- 
ings i for the latter only imply his 
works, or some one or other of his 
attributes, but do not express his 
inherent, absolute, and uncondi- 
tional e.xistence Thus QTI^M ii^o 
Jiim, (usually rendered " God,") de- 
notes power, and is likewise ap- 
plied to created beings ; as angels 
and judges can have the same 
name ajijilied to them. ''ilH.Adoiiai, 
" Loril,'' only expresses dominion, 



and is in the'' same sense applied 
to ^created beings. Such is also 
the case with other names hy which 
we call the Deity, and which are 
hkewise applied to other beings 
cither directly or in their derivatives. 
For instance, "fool "is a jiart of 
the human or animal body : This is 
its first and simple meaning : Hut it 
is also UHed to express the supporters 
of a chair, and in the same sense it 
is likewise apjdied to other olijecta. 
But the t'ftrfitfriimmulnn cannot 
justly be applied to any otber being 
but the Holy One, (blessed be He I) 
as it expresses his inherent, abso- 
lute, and unconditional existence. 
Nevertheless, even this most sacred 
rame we find bestowed by derivation 
on a being external to Him: " And 
the Lord went before them in" the 
pillar of the cloud hy day to guide 
them on the road." (Exodus xiii. 21.) 
And subsequently we read: "And 
the angel of God, who went before 
the cam]) of Israel, moved and went 
behind them; and the pillar of the. 
cloud moved from before them and 
stayed behind tht-m.'' (Kxod. xiv. 20.) 
Names are by derivation, or in a se- 
condary sense, applied to objects, 
which bear some degree of resem- 
blance, however distant, to the first 
sense, or wliich recal to the 
mind that first sense. Thus, the 
sight of any utensil recals its owner 
to the mind : Holy Writ says, 
" They shall serve the Lord their 
God, and David tlieir King, whom I 
will raise to them." As his future 
kingdom will iu its grandeur and ex- 
altation resemble the glorious da}'s 
of David, it is called by his name. 
Such is likewise this exjiression, 
" And my servant David shall be 
their king." CEzekiel .xxxvii. 2i.} 
"And my servant David shall be 
their prince for ever." (ibid. 25J In 
all these places, although the name 
of David is expressly used, the 
meaning is, one of his desceiidaula. 
In like manner Holy Writ calls the 
ark of ihe covenant by the name of 
the Lord ; because it was an utensil 
appropriated to contain the tables of 
the law given by the Lord, as we 
find, when the ark moved, Rlojies 
said, " Arise, f> Lord," &c., and 
when it rested, Moses said, " Rest, 
(> Lord, amidst the tens of Ihou- 
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sands of Jsrael.'" (NurobcH x. 35.) 
Joshua likewise saith, " The ark of 
the covenant, Lord of the universe, 
jiasi^o before you into the Jordan." 
(Joshua iii. u.) Truly the ark of 
the covenant is not Lord of the 
universe ; lint it is called by that 
name, because it was desti::ed to the 
worship' of the Uiiiversul Lord (iod, 
whose sacred presence it recalled to 
the mind. Thus the eftect of the 
operator is Rotnetimes assigned to 
the instrument with which he ope- 
rates, we say, '* The eye sees ; " 
' The ear hears ; " although it i^ not 
either of these organs that by iltelf 
I>erforms these functiotis : Iliit it is 
the soul, of which they are the sub- 
servient instirimenta. Fur these two 
jeasons Moses called the altai- which 
he erected 'D3 " H " The L:.rd, ray 
miracle;" CKxodus xni. 16 j) be- 
cause this altar was an instrument 
wherewith to work wonders, and re- 
(jjllls to mind the Lord, the eok 
power, who performcth miracles. In 
a similar way, Holy Writ calls the 
Messiah, " the Lonl our righteous- 
ness ; " <Jerfraiah xxiii. 6;) because 
he will be the racan,", that we may 
through him attain the righteousness 
of the Lord. Jtru niera is likewise 
ralkd.rrau? " n, "The Lord is there;" 
(Ezekiel .\lv. 35 ;) b;cau>ie it was the 
place where the divine glory was more 
constantly visible than at any other 
place. Again : Abraham called the 
place where he was about to sacrifice 
his son, "The Lordaeeth;" (Gene- 
sis xxii. 11;) because an event there 
took place which evinced the Divine 
Provi<lence. Holy Writ also calls 
the visible inanifestBtion of the 
Divine glory, seen in proj)hetic 
visions, " The Lord : " " And the 
Lord saw that he turned aside to 
look, Sec. And the Lord said, J 
have seen and bidn-ld the misery of 
my people in Egypt." (lixodiis iii. 1.) 
" I saw the Lord .sitting on a lofty and 
exalted throne." (Isaiah vi. 1.) ' It is 
likewise called. "The God of Is- 
rael ; " as. "They saw the Gnd of Is- 
rael : " (Exodus xxiv. lOOaLhoujth 
He (blessed he He ! ) can neither ,bc 
Been nor comprehended by any cre- 
ated bein^ ; as it is cxjire-sly de- 
dared, " No man can see me anil 
hve." cE\odus xxxii. 20.) — Thus 
th? Sicred Scriptures bestow the 



name, "The Lord," on angels : As, 
" And the Lord turned to him and 
said, Thou shall go in ihi^^ thy might, 
&c. And the Lord said to him. 
Because I will be with thee;" 
(Judges vi. 14 ; ) though the reve- 
lation to Gideon was that of an 
angel or Divine Messenger only. 
The name Tins, "glory," is likewise 
given to many different beings : As, 
we find it applied to that Divine 
Presence which no man can behold : 
As Moses, when he prayedj " I be- 
seech thee, shew me thy glory," 
was answered, "Thou canst not see 
my face." (Llxodus* xxxiii. 18.) And 
in another ])lace we find the same 
name given to the visible raanifesta- 
ticm of the Divine Presence : " And 
the glory of the Lord appeared to 
the whole nation." (Leviticus xv. 22.) 
" Ami the appearance of the glory 
of the Lord was like a cousumiug 
fire, at the top of the Mount," 
(Exodus xxiv. 13.) "To-morrow 
ye shall behold the glory of the 
Ijord." (Exodus svi. 7.) 'I'he rea- 
soii why this \nsil)lB manifestation is 
called ■' the glory of the Lord." is 
because it represents to mir minds 
t'le invisible and inconceivable glory 
of the Most High ; and, therefore, 
the Prophets presumed to consider 
and to call that manifestation of the 
Divine Will, which in their visions 
was revealed unto them, "The 
Lord,'' Elijah addresses the angel 
who revealed himself to him, in these 
words : "The children of Israel have 
abandoned /Ay covenant, '7% altar« 
they have de'^troyed, and /Ay pro- 
phets they have slain with the 
swnrd : " And the nnswer given to 
him was : " (lO and stand forth on 
the mount before the Lord." (1 Kings 
xix. 11.) The speaker does not say, 
" Stand forth before me," but, " be- 
fore the Lord," to denote that he 
himself was but a messenjier. It was 
only subsequently that in the " small 
still vdice ■' the Deity vouchsafed to 
reveal himself, and to speak to Eli- 
jah. And though Elijah, at the time 
of the fir%t vision, was, doubtless, 
perfectly aware that he addressed an 
angel of the Lord, he nevertheless 
saiih, " 'I'hey have abandoned thy 
covenant." 

Hut all this becomes explained 
to us by the fjct, that, in usual 
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parlance, he who is entrusted vviili 
the roy^l cotnmissinn for an)' espe- 
cial piir)Joses, issues liis coniiiiands 
in the name of the lun^^ and that 



all representations which are ad- 
dressed to him are coiirhed in pre- 
ci-;ely thp same tcims as if directed 
to the King himself. 



(To he con/inued.) 



v.— CUSTOMS ASD OBSERVANCES OF THE JEWS. 

nailn, "the I-ESTIVAL of INAUGUUATION." 



This festi^'al, which commcraa- 
rates the preservation of the national 
existence, and the liberation uf the 
Jews from o|i[>rc!ision the most gall- 
ing and inhuman, is celebrated dur- 
ing eight days, commenriny; on the 
twent-fifth day of the month Kislev. 
Aa the hijjtorical events, the inf inory 
of whieh thia festival perpetuates, 
are most important to every .law, we 
deem it our duty to present our 
readera with a short extract, from 
the annals of our ancestors, concern- 
ing this period of deep national ca- 
lamity and sufferinjj;, from whicli a 
merciful (Jod vouchsafed to deliver 
our fathera The authorities we use 
are Josephus, (Anlitt , l)ook xiij) the 
apocryidial history of the .Maccabees, 
and the Hebrew pfj-DV. (Book iii.) 
We have also thankfully and larpjcly 
availed ourselves of the aid atTorded 
to us by the History of the Jews by 
Professor Milman. 

The sevt'nty years of exile and 
captivity which an ofFenied Deity 
had denounced against Judih and 
Jerusalem, were terminated by the 
decree of Cyrus, as had been pre- 
dicted by the Prophet of the Lord. 
The Jews returned to Jerusalem. 
The favour of the mighty monarch 
of Persia waa extended to the wor- 
shippers of the tru2 (Jod. They tl-- 
built their temple and city, and lived 
peaceably in their natu'e vallies. 
While all aroi«nil them wad war and 
devastation, while Xer.ves undertook 
Ills rash expedition against the 
Greeks, and tliese in revenge ravaged 
the shnret. of .Asia Minor, till the 
great king waa furced to sue for 
peace, the traiujuil Jews, under the 
directions of their Ilif^h Priest-!, cul- 
tivated the ai'is of peace, and strove 
gruduiiUy to recover the opulence 
and national welfare which they had 
once enjoyed. No remarkable event, 
for many years, interrupted thenaise- 

2 



1683 tenor of their annals. If ths 
rancorous haired of Haman threat- 
ened extermination to the Jetvish 
name, the merciful interposition of 
Providence averted the danger, and 
the fate which a romor.seless foe had 
prepared for Israel recnikd on his 
own head. Haman, Ill's son*, and 
adherents, perished ignominiouslv ; 
and in Judea, and throughoiiL the 
one hundred and twenty-seven pro- 
vinces which composed the mighty 
Persian ein[iiie, the Jews, in quiet 
and comfoa, could, on each revolv- 
ing year, renew their thatiks to the 
All-merciful Being who ha I fiuitmt- 
ed the murderoud coiunela of their 
fell enemy. 

But this state of quiet hap|)inesa 
was doomed to he most fearfully in- 
terrupted. A'e.\ander tlu^ Groat, 
King of IMacedon, and l. ader of the 
(IreciLHi hosts, attack"d thi last 
monarch of Persia. Hi^ irresistible 
might overcame and scattered the 
numerous hosts itt Darius. W'liere- 
ever he came he conquered. In bis 
progress be besieged Tyre ; thence 
he sent his messengers to Jerusalem, 
and commanded tbedrligh Priest to 
furnisli him with the same aid and 
supp ies which, till then, the .lews 
had furnished to Darius, King of 
Persia. The Jews, Inw to the mon- 
arch whose houniy ihey had experi- 
enced, loyal and faithful in their al- 
legiance, refused to comply with 
Alexander's commands. Their High 
Priest, in the name of the a-sseuibled 
Council of Israel, replied, that they 
had sworn not to hear arms against 
Darius during their lives, ami that 
they could not break tlu-ir oith of 
allegiance. The haughty comiueror 
felt oHended. He vo.vcd vengeance 
against the petty tribe tliat had dared 
to disobey his mandate. Tyre waa 
soon subdued ; and Jerusalem was 
i,ext Vhroatened by his arms. The 
n 2 
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loDg-continncd tranquillity ani] prus- 
jterity of the Jews nad cxrited the 
envy of tlie neiglibouiing tribes. The 
opulence of tfenisalejn atid its tera- 
j>le tempted their cii|ii[lity. No 
sooner was it known that ilic victo- 
rious army of Alexander was niarch- 
inij against Jeniaalem, than numer- 
ouM reinforcfmenta of Samaritans 
and Syrians, Phoenicians and Clial- 
deans swelled hja ranks. Jaddua 
the High Priest, and the Jewish 
people, were in the utmost coreter- 
nation and dismay. Pnl>lic sacri- 
fices were nfll'red for the national 
welfare; pubhc praytra arose to im- 
jdore the iirotection of the Deity. A 
noi'turnal vision revealed to Jaddua 
how to appeas-e the incensed Mace- 
donians. Accordingly, he caused 
the city to he ornamented with g&r- 
lands and dowers, and the gates to 
be thrown open, whilst hinisi'lf, and 
the other Priests, dressed in their 
sacred vestments, and the people 
clothed in rohes of white, prepared 
to meet the dreaded conqueror. Tlie 
solemn procession marched forth to 
Saphn, an emincnre from whence 
the whole city and temple might be 
seen. No sooner had Ale.vander 
beheld the Iligli Priest in his hya- 
cinthine robes embroidered with 
((old, wearing his inilre with the 
golden frontal, than he fell prostrate 
and adored the Holy Name which 
was there inscribed in golden cha- 
racters. His attendants were aston- 
ished ; the enemies of the Jews who 
impatiently txpecttd the signal of 
slau{{hterandpillage,were struck with 
ainazement. At length Parmenio, one 
of Ale.vander's principal leaders, ad- 
dressed him and said, " Ihiw comes 
it tbat tbou, before whom every one 
prostrates himself, ehouldest kneel 
uefore this Priest of the Jews ?" 
Alexander replied, "f worship not 
this man, but his Go(!," He further 
related how, previous to his entering 
on his e.\pedition to Persia, he haiT, 
in a nocturnal vision, at Dion in 
Alacedonia, seen the Jewish Higli- 
Priest dressed as he was then before 
him i that the man who ajipeared to 
him in that vision had encouraged 
him, and promised him the conmiest 
of all Asia;; and he concludea by 
saying, " Now that I see him before 
me, my vision recurs to my mind. 



and, as I am thus convinced of the 
divine protection, I no longer doubt 
but I stiall fully succeed in my un- 
dertakings." He entered .Jerusalem 
as a friend, oH'ered rich sacrifices, 
and grantfd the nation all those fa- 
voitrs and immunities which they 
solicited from him. After a short 
sojourn, he departed to complete the 
final subjugation of the Persian mon- 
archy, and thus to verify the predic- 
tion of the Prophet, that the empire 
of Cyrus should be subverted by a 
Greek. 

The imminent danger being over- 
past, Jenisalem could joyfully ac- 
knowledge the Divine iirotection. 
But the period of peace which en- 
sued was not of long dnration. Alex- 
ander died within a few years after 
his visit lo Jerusalem. The prin- 
' cipal leaders of his armies shared his 
conquests. Alike ambitious and 
grasping, each strove to raise his own 
]tower on the ruin of his compeers. 
Constant warfare devastated the 
ea.<?tern world ; and, far as the con- 
quests of Alexander had extended, 
rapine, oppression, and cruelty tram- 
pled down the unoffending inhabit- 
ants. Judea did not escape the 
dreadful anarchy which ensued du- 
ring this destructive warfare, waged 
by the generals and successors of 
Alexander. I'tolemy, king of Egypt, 
assaulted Jt-rusalem on the Sabbath. 
The Jews did i.ot presume to violate 
the sanctity of the day by entering 
on the work of slaughter, no resist- 
ance was offered, and Ptolemy abused 
his bloodless conquest bjT' carrying 
away one hundred thousand captives, 
whom he settled chiefly at Alexan- 
dria in Egypt, and Oyrene. Nor 
was he long left in nndistnrbed pos- 
sesBion ; twice was Judea conquered 
by Antigonus, ,Tnother of the rival 
chieftains ;(twiee re^^ained by Ptolemy, 
under whose domraion it finally re- 
mained. But Ptolemy had by this 
lime learned to re-npect his new sub- 
jects. He found ihem still aa ob- 
servant of their plighted faith, ns 
loyal in their allegiance, as Alexan- 
der had found them to be. He 
therefore endeavoured to attach them 
to his cause, enrollrd an army of 
thirty thousand Jews, and entrusted 
the chief garrisons of the country to 
their care, rnder the mild govern- 
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tnent of the three first Ptolemies, 
Soter, Philadelphua, and Euergetes, 
both- the native and Alexandrian 
Jews enjoyed many marks of 'the 
royal favour ; and while nearly all 
the rest of the world was ravaged by 
war, their country (lonrished in pro- 
found peace, until the founding of 
the Syro-Orecian kingdom, by Seleu- 
cus. and the establislnnent of Anti- 
och aN the cupiul, brou;{ht them 
into the unfortunate situation of a 
weak nation placed betiveen two 
great conflicting raonarehies. Ef^yji- 
tians and Syro-Grecians alternately 
wrested the land from each other ; 
peace and security fled. Intestine 
divisions increased the misfortunes 
produced by foreign tyranny, and 
eventually led to the plunder and 
ruin of the holy city, and to the per- 
secutions, and almost to the complete 
extermination, of its people. 

Antiochus, surnamed '" Epiphanes 
the illu.'itrious," had ascended the 
throne of .Syria. Thcjconflicting chiefs 
of Judea in turn ajipealed to his su- 
premacy and imjilured his aid. Anti- 
ochus united the quick and ver- 
satile character of a Greek with the 
sjilendid voluptuousness and fierce 
despotism of F.n Aaiulic. Amongst 
the discrepancies of this worthless 
character, must be reckoned a great 
degree of bigotry and religious intol- 
erance. Few of the most ffinatical 
persecutors of after-ages equalled 
the ruthless attempts of Antiochus 
to exterminate the religion of the 
Jews and subBiititte that of the 
Greeks. Yet the savage and tyran- 
nical violence of Antiochus was, in 
fact, and surely we may say provi- 
dentially, the safeguard of the Jew- 
ish nation from the greatest moral 
danger to which it had ever been 
exposed, the alow and secret, hut 
certain and pernicious, encroaclunent 
of Grecian manners, Grecian arts, 
Grecian vices, and Grecian idolatry. It 
roused the dormant energy of the whole 

Eeople, and united again in indis^olu- 
le bonds the generous desire of na- 
tional independence with zealous at- 
tachment to the rehgiuiiH worship of 
the (Creator. It again identified the 
true patriot with the devout worship- 
per, and taught the Jew to know 
that he owes his allegiance, first to 
his God, and next to the land which 



he inhabits. But we anticipate the 
course of our narrative, to which we 
now return. 

'IVo contending High Priests of 
the Jews outbid each other in the 
royal fiivour. Jo.shua, who had as- 
sumed the Grecian name, .laaon, was 
forced -to yield to the richer presents 
of his brother Onias, who, secure in 
the venal protection of Antiochus, as- 
sumed the name of Menelaus, and , 
oppres!<ed hi* people. A formidable 
insurrection broke out in Jerusalem 
against his aiithority. Report mag- 
nified it into a deliberate revolt of 
the wliole nation against Antiochus. 
He marched without delay to Jerusa- 
lem, put to death in three days forty 
thousand of the inhabitants, and 
seized as many more to be sold as 
slaves He next entered the temple ; 
and, having stripped it of its conse- 
crated utensils and other treasures, 
he caused unclean animals to be sa- 
crificed, and every part of the tem- 
ple to be desecrated with the most 
odious diifilement. Nor was' this 
safScient to satisfy bis cruelty and 
fanaticism : He determined to exter- 
minate the whole Hebrew race i and 
the dreadful edict was entrusted 
to Apollonius, by whom it was exe- 
cuted with as cruel dispatch as the 
most sanguinary tyrant could desire. 
Apollonius waited till the iSabbath, 
when the whole people were occu- 
pied in (heir peaceful religious du- 
ties. He then let loose his soldiers 
against the unresisting multitude, 
slew the men and seized all the wo- 
men as captives. He jiroceeded to 
pillage, and then to dismantle, the 
city, which he set on fire in many 
places : He threw down the walls, 
and built a strong fortress on the 
highest part of .Mount Zion, which 
commanded the temple and all the 
rest of the city. From this garri- 
.son he harassed all the people of 
the country, who stole in with fond 
attachment to visit the ruins, or 
to ofl'er a hasty and interrupted wor- 
ship in the place, of the sanctuary: 
For all the public services had ceased, 
and no voice of adoration was heard 
in the holy city, unless that of the 
profane heathen calling on their idols. 
The persecution did not end here : 
Antiochus issued an edict for uni- 
formity of worship throughout Lis 
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dominions j and dispatched afRcen 
into all parts to enforce rigid com- 
pliance with the decree. Jerusalem, 
conspicuous above all other jilaces, 
was exposed to the iitino.st fury of 
the royal bigot. The statue of Jupi- 
ter Olympius, to whom the temple 
had been dedicated, was erected on 
the altar of burnt-offerings. Every 
rite of the Mosaic law and worship 
was strictly prohibited under pain of 
death, — a pennlty which miiiiy will- 
ing victims incurred. The Book of 
Maccabees recorda the suflerings 
and the fortitude of an oppressed 
people. We refer to its pages, and to 
those of Jdsephus, fur a detail of 
crueltieB which we shmlder to insert 
in our own. The licentious orgies of 
the Bacchimulia were substituted for 
the national festival of tiie tabernacles. 
The reluctant Jews were forced to 
join in these disgraceful riots. Who- 
ei'er resisted met with instant dcatli; 
and |total cxterminfition or aliandon- 
ment of their holy law was the alter- 
native offered to every Hebrew. 

'i'hus on the verge of apostasy, 
ruin, and e.xlerraination, nothing 
couJd avert the fate which threat- 
ened otir ancestors, when it ]>leased 
the Divine Providence to interpose 
and to save the remnant of his peo- 
ple : Not indeed l)y a direct and mi- 
raculous intervention as in days of 
old; but by pouring forth the s]iirit 
of zeal and patriotism ; awakening 
in tiie minds of virtuous men that 
noble daring wliich leads them to 
conquer or to die, and that gene- 
rous and true valourwliich considers 
life of no value unless devoted to the 
cause of (iod and of their father- 
land. Such were the sentiments 
which induced tiie aged Maitathiaa 
to raise the sword against the fell 
oppressors of his people ; which 
prompted his live sons nobly to 
stake their lives in defence of their 
faith, and to free their ir/pired bre- 
thren from the ruthless tyranny of 
thuir cruel persecutor. One by one 
they felltJFilliiig sacrifices to their 
most sacred cause ; hut their noble 
blood was not poured forth in vain- 
Civil and religious freedom, peace, 
and the imdisliirlied worship of the 
one true God, were tiie glorious re- 
wards of their toils, their dangers, 
and their death. And if Scotland 



justly glories in her Wallace; if 
(tustavus Vasa in Sweden, William 
Tell in Switzerland, have merited 
the gratitude of their peojde and the 
adtniration of posterity : If the glo- 
rious nnraes of these great men, 
their noble struggles and heroic de- 
votion, command the sympathies, 
and share the veneration of every 
true friend of humanity ; that sym- 
pathy and veneration is in a much 
higher degree due to Judas Macca- 
bieus and his worthy brethren, the 
glorious prototypes to all who, in 
after-ages, merited the blessings of 
their oiipressed and injured fellow- 
men. 

In Mudin, a village of Judea, on 
an eminence, commanding a view of 
the sen, lived Mattathias, an aged 
man of the sacerdotal line, with his 
five sons Joannan, Simon, Judas, 
Eleazar, and Jonathan, — all in the 
iiriine of life. He often lamented 
nefore his sons the wretched state of 
tlieir people, and was accustomed to 
say that it was far more noble to sa- 
crifice tluHr lives in defence of their 
rebgioii, their laws, and their coun- 
try, than to live a.s apoalates and 
slaves. The op[)ortunrty of vitsHi- 
catinghie principles, and of proving 
that they were tuose of his soul, not 
merely of his lips, was soon afforded 
to him. Apellcs, a royal officer, ar- 
rived at Modin, to enforce the edict 
for abolishing the religion and laws 
of the Jews. He first ajijilied to 
Mottathias, the man whose priestly 
birth and high moral character gave 
him the first rank in the place, and 
the iiiiiuenee of whose e.xamjde 
would insure willing obedience to the 
decree of Antiochus. Thrt-als and 
promises were alike resorted to by 
Apelles, but in vain. Mattathian 
nobly replied, that, though every 
other person subcnilted, lie would 
rather die than forsake tiie laws 
of the great (lod of Israel,* and 
exhorted his five sons to follow his 
e.xample. The altercation which 
ensued became aggravated by an 
apostate, who, in tlie jtresence of his 
indignant countrymen, sacrificed to 
the jdols whose worsliip the royal 
decrte commanded. He fell by the 
hand of IMattathias ; Apelles himself 
and his attendants were attacked 
mid slain, and the men of Modin re- 
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tiredtothe mountains. Manytrueand 
zealous Jews joined them, and milled 
round the standard of freedom which 
Mattathias and his sons erected. 
Success attended their undertakings, 
which were conducted with equal 
enterprise and discretion. For a 
time Mattathiaa and his followers lay- 
hidden in the rnouutaiu fastnesses ; 
and, as opportunity offered, attacked 
the towns, destroyed the heathen 
altars, enforced circumcision, re- 
established synagogues for public 
[worship, and drove otT auch of the 
king's orticers as were appointed to 
enforce idolatry. 

The venerable IMattathias did not 
long survive these first successes. 
Dying, he entrusted the command to 
the most valiant of his sons, Judas 
Burnamed *3D0, " Maccalwus." It is 
supposed this name was given from 
the inscription of hishanner, the ini- 
tials of the words "na'^Ma 1103 •'D, 
" Who is like unto thee aitiong 
the Gods, O Lord? " (li.\oiius \v. 
11.) 'I'he new leader proved himself 
well worthy of the paternal confi- 
dence, and full/ fqual to the exij^en- 
cies of those utirrinj^ times. Having 
tried his solditrsi hy many grillant 
adventures, surprising^ many cities 
which he garrisoned and fortified, as 
places of refuge to his ojipressed 
brethren, Judas at leugth determined 
to meet the enemy in the field. 
Apollonius, Governor of Samaria, 
wlio murtlied again»t lii:n, was to- 
tidly defeated. He him-elf fell in 
tingle combat with Judas, ^vho took 
his sword as a trophy, which ever 
after he used in battle. Seron, Go- 
vernor of Coelo-Syria. was next de- 
feated hy Judas witii great slaughter. 
Antioehus, informed that the peo- 
ple whom he had so long oppref^sed 
witli impunity Lad at length been 
goaded into resistance, sent forth a 
formidable army of forty tiiousand 
foot and seven thousand horse. Jn 
their train came numerous slave- 
merchants i for the royal will of An- 
lioihus had decided that the con- 
quered Jeivs sbould be sold, in order 
to replenish his e.thausted treasuries. 
To meet this formidable host, Judas 
could uumiier but six thousand fol- 
lowers. Jn strict conformity with 
the commands of the law, he pro- 
claimed that whosoever had married 



wives, planted vineyards, built 
houses, or was fearful, should retire.* 
Half his forces availed themselves of 
the fiermission. With those few who 
remained,tlie consummate generalship 
of JudiW, under providence, obtained . 
a decisive victory. The rich booty 
of the camp fell into the hands of 
the Jews, who, with just retribution, 
sold for slaves as many of the slave- 
merchants as they could find. Nu- 
merouB other battles were fought 
with simitar good success. The next 
year the king's lieutenant, Lysias, 
appeared in person at the head of 
sixty thousand foot and five thousand 
horse. Judas marched forth to meet 
him at the head of ten thousand Jews, 
defeated him, and forced him to re- 
treat 

Thus triumphant, victors in every 
well-conteated field, Judas and bis 
gallant followers entered Jerusalem. 
Freedom of conscience, and the un 
disturbed worship of their God, had 
been the potent motives which made 
them (haw the sword against their 
haughty and bigottcd oppressors. 
Crowned with success, they now pre- 
jiared to restore that worship to its 
ancient purity and splendour. Tliey 
found the gates of the temple burnt, 
and the sanctuary abandoned ; shrubs 
and weeds covert d the courts, and 
deiolation had spread its ruibless 
band over every part of the splendid 
pile. With tearful eyes, bui heart- 
felt gratitude, Judas and his men 
commenced the task of repairing, 
cleansing, and consecrating the sa- 
cred buildings, 'llie holy utensils, 
tlie table of shew-breaJ, the caudle- 
sticks, and the altar of incense, all 
pure gold, were made anew, and re- 
placed in the sanctuary j and the 
temple was again inaugurated, on the 
twenty-fifth day of the third month, 
precisely three ycarj after its profa- 
nation and, pillage by Antioehus. 
The Talmud [treatise. Sabbath, chap. 
Li ) relate?, that when every ))repara- 
tion for llie inauguration was com- 
pleted, no consecrated oil could be 
fouud fur the sacred lights; and the 
scrupulous Judas justly feared to 
contaminate the purity of the tem- 
ple by using oil which had been de- 
filed by idolaters. In this strait, a 
small jar of oil, with the seal of ft 
• iJcat. Ttx. r>-8. 
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former High Priest, still inviolate, 
was found ; and though the quantity 
which it. contained was barely suffi- 
cient once to light the sacred laiii])8, 
yet, by the special blessing of the 
Deity, it proved sufficient for the 
consiiiiipiion of a whole week ; 
during which period new oil was ob- 
tained, and consecrated, In honour 



• 

of this manifestation of the divine 
bleHsing, we burn the lights of n^lin, 
or, " the inauguration," while our 
prayers and ihanksuivings convey 
our gratitude to the iSloBt High, who 
ner\'ed the arms of hia servants, and 
saved his people frora extermination 
or apostasy. 



VI. COMMENTARIES ON HOLY WRIT" 

raoM THE fiDMn, OR " OATHERKR," (oti Hebrfvj Motithly Journal, publiiJted 
at KonigHbfrg,)for tke tnonth Adar Rishon 5548 (Feb. 1/88 ) Article, On 
future Retvarils and Punishments, by Naphtali Hertz VVessely. Folio l6o. 

" And snrfly yu»r Wood nf your lives will 1 ruquiri', at the Uauil of every benst wiU I 
rtHjuirp it," Sto. (Oi'uei-lii ix. 5.) 



This is one of the most obscure 
and difficult passages in Scripture. 
\Vhy should the blood of man be 
required from the brute beast, which 
is not gifted with reason .' Further : 
As, agreeably to the ordinary reading, 
and likiwise to tradition, the first 
part of the verse denounces suicide, 
and the second part homicide, the 
«nrT:nw (ihe period) ought to have 
been after the word timiM, "will I 
reiiuire," where the sentence ends ; 
instead of which it is jilaced after 
the word IJiyTiM, "will I require 
it." Moreover, it is a ^irprising 
fact, that wherever in Holy Writ we 
find the word rrn, (here rendered 
"beast,") as appHed to the animal 
or brute creation, it is always in 
conjunction with the word nr:n2, 
"brute," or tt^Ol, " reptile," or r\M\ 
" bird ; " and if none of these words 
accompany it, the expression is either 
pMH n'n, •'beasts of the earth." or 
mtyn rfn, "beasts of the field," or 
"Til' in'n, "beasts of the forest," or 
nm n*n, " a wild beast." But 
where no adjunct accompanies the 
word HTI, it invariably r.-lntes to the 
soul of man, except in the present 
instance, where it stands by itself 
without any adjunct — but iievcrthi?- 
leas is made to refer to the brute 
creation. 

In order to explain all these appa- 
rent difficulties, I am of opinion, 

• We have Ijt'cn fa-voureil nitli tlus traiis- 
lattoti by HB eruiUlc rnnv.-,i»omlfut, to wLom 
we take this opportnuity "f rptuming oar 
Lest tiiEiiiIca EDIT. 



that in this passage the meaning in- 
tended to l>e conveyed is precisely 
similar to that of all other instances 
where the word rrn occurs by itself 
without any adjunct ; and that con- 
sequently by it is meant the soul of 
man. 'Ihis removes at once every 
difficulty and obscurity ; the passage 
becomes perfectly intelligible, and 
the translation very ditt'erent from 
its present rendering. Should, how- 
ever, the question arise: "As the 
first part of the verse dtinounces the 
punislnnerit of the suicide, how can 
that ])unishment be indicted on a 
senseless inanimate corpse ? " I re- 
ply, The Sacred Scriptures proceed 
to tell yon, without stoii or intermis- 
sion, "from every soul wdl 1 require 
it." Ahbough, by the act of the 
suicide, life is becume e.xtinct, and 
the tie between body and soul de- 
stroyed, still the soul snrnves, and 
"from thffPrn soul will I require it." 
And this soid is now justly called 
'T'n, "ljvin:r" or " irnjierishable," 
because it no longer perforn:a its 
functions within a perishable body. 
The NnnariH, or puiod, is. accord- 
ing to this rendering, justly placed 
where it ought to be, most distinctly 
marking the first jiart of the verso 
relating to suici'le, which it separates 
from the second part relating to 
homicide. .\nd, moreover, we have 
the satisfaction to find in the Sacred 
.Scriptures this early and perfe«t 
indication of a punishment to the 
soul after death, and tlie necessary 
si'qnilur, — its immortality and future 
reward. S. H., sen. 
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To the Editor of the Hebrew Review. 

Sir, — CoNSiDBHiNQ that " Thb Hebrbw Review" is especially calcu- 
lated to arouse the Israelites to a due sense of their own dig-nity, your 
pag^es, 1 feel assured, will be open to every sincere lover of his people, 
who may feel desirous, to the best of his ability, Co assist you in your 
laudable eadeavoura. 

If you consider the article sent herewith deserving of insertion, 1 truat 
it will be indulgently received by your readers ; it being sent you merely 
as an incentive to other and more able handa to take up the pen in this 
good cause. I am. Sir, Yours very respectrully, 

29ih Dec, U34. A. A.L. 



I. ON THE CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS IN THE COUNTENANCE 



AND BEARING OF NATIONS, 

CAUSES. 



ARISING FROM MORAL 



Ahomg the many circuinstanceB 
that might be brought forward to 
prove that man was intended for the 
social state, there is none, perhaps, 
of a more conclusive nature than 
the amaiing flexibility of his coun- 
tenance, and the significant gestures 
and action of his body, by means 
of which his internal emotions arc 
made manifest to liis fellow-men. 

The works of the creation aSbrd 
ample proofs that nothing has been 
made in vain ; and the facnlty of 
exhibiting, by external signs, that 
which is passmg within him, would 
have been given to man to little pur- 
pose, had he been destined to lead 
a solitary life. That it formed part 
of his nature from the beginning, is 
evident from the first pair endea- 
vouring, in vain, to avoid the search- 
ing eye of their Maker, from a con- 
sciousness that their disobedience 
would be betrayed by the troubled 
countenance, the downcast eyes, 
and the drooping head of guilt and 



ahame, which had succeeded to the 
calm countenance and erect posture 
of innocence. 

The sentence pronounced upon 
Cain, that he shoulil he " a fugitive 
and a vagabond in the earth," affords 
another early proof that this faculty 
of the hnman countenance was 
given to serve aa the index of hia soul. 
He shuna the society of men, and 
fears that " every one that lindeth 
bim will slay him," because he is 
conscious that his very countenance 
would betray him as tiie guilty ho- 
naicide. 

That the moral qualities of man 
are considered to he indicated by the 
expression of his countenance, and 
even by his carriage and deport- 
ment, needs no other proof than thoi 
incontestable fact, that almost every 
one is apt to form to himself an opi- 
nion of the character and disposi- 
tion of other men, by those external 
signs. Nothing is more common 
than to say of a man, " H« \ia& a. 
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noble bearing ; " of another, " He 
h of a benevolent dispoBition, it is 
Btamped on his countenance;*' of 
one, that he evinces not a particle of 
pride, wliikt the coantenanc^e of 
another is aaid to beam with every 
virtue. And if «e refrain from ut- 
tering' opinions which ttie manifesta- 
tiun of qualities of an opposite 
natiire are calculated to impress 
upon us, it is in obedience to that 
charitable precept which teaches ua 
to Bpeak all the good we know or 
perceive, and to abstain from pro- 
claiming the defects and weaknesses 
of our fellow- men. 

Tliese impreasions being almost 
always sudden and involuntary, 
shows that they arise from no other 
cause than the effect produced by 
the expression of the countenance, 
and the hearing of the person thus 
judged} and were it not founded in 
nature, the. painter would be em- 
ployed in portrayinfi; falsities, and 
creations of his own imBginatian, 
instead of truths and realities, when, 
in the expression of the countenance, 
and in the gestures and action of the 
body, he endeavours, with his pencil, 
to convey an idea of the pnssiona 
and feelings which actuate .the per- 
Fonagea whom he represents to our 
view. 

We are staling a fact, and are not 
to be understood as inculcating, that 
external appearances are to be made 
the rule for one man's judging of 
another : This, as appears from wbat 
has gone before, is clearly not our 
intention. It ia in fact our duty, to 
suspend our judgment, and even to 
endeavour to control impressions 
that are unfavourable to our fellow- 
men, until we examine further. Yet 
it is undeniable, that this faculty of 
giving and receiving impressions by 
external signs serves many useful 
and even beneficent purposes ; for, 
whilst we are compelled, Hometitoes 
as if instinctively, to put ourselves 
On our guard against sinister appear- 
ances, let it not be forgotten in bow 
many more instance!! we are drawn 
to love and respect our fellow-crea- 
tures, and to sympathize with them, 
by this same mode of judging from 
external signs, and before we can 
have ascertained by other proof.i that 
they are desierving of either. 



Jt detracts nothing from onr posi- 
tion, if it be said that "man pos- 
sesses likewise the faculty of dis- 
sembling or concealing his internal 
emotions : " The very fact of his 
endeavouring to do so, is a confir- 
mation that, without such an effort, 
they would be betrayed by his coun- 
tenance. No one need strive to hide 
the ex[U-es8ion of bis good qualities; 
the eftbrt, then, when made, must be 
to suppress the expression of such 
as are bad : To succeed in this, and 
for a contiiuiance, is confessedly an 
arduous task, in which few attain an 
unenviable perfection ; for the mask 
will slip asirJe, in spite of every 
eflbrt, and the true character will be 
perceived behind it : So much 
stronger is nature than art ! 

Thus every man is, in a great 
measure, able to make himself 
acceptable to bis fellow-men, even at 
first flight ; not by putting on the 
semblance of virtues which be does 
not possess, or by endeavouring to 
suppress the expression of vices to 
which be is addicted, but by sin- 
cerely and assiduously cultivating 
every virtue that ennobles bis nature, 
and carefully abstaining, not only 
from those vicious courses which 
degrat^e him below the bnite crea- 
tion, but likewise from admitting 
into his breast tho!!e low passions 
and feelings which deteriorate from 
hie nature, such as his Creator in- 
tended it should be. By such a 
course, a cmmtenance to which 
nature has denied her favours, be- 
comes more pleasing and acceptable 
to us, than tlie most perfectly-formed 
features indicating habits of a. con- 
trary description. 

But what is man, with all his pre- 
eminence f Helpless on first coming 
into the worbl, he appears in all 
stages of his existence, and to the 
very period when liis eyes close upon 
the present scene, to need the foster- 
ing care of a parent. How shall 
man know which paths to tread, 
which to shun.^ How shall he teach 
himself, or from what fellow-man 
will he learn, to develope the intri- 
cacies of hia own heart, and to guard 
against the assaults of hia self-love, 
hia passions, and his appetites ? In- 
struction be needs in all these ; and 
instruction, as it is good or bad, or. 
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as the good is followed or neglected, 
will form his character. This, being 
no less true with nations than with 
individuals, has caused the distia- 
gtiishiiig traits of nations to he 
ascribed to the eifecta produced hy 
their climate, their sod, manners, 
customs, and government, respec- 
tively. 

The enumerating of the.se causes 
without clasbinjj; them, as on a first 
view it might seem proper to do, 
into such as are calculated more es- 
pecially to afl'ect either the iihydical 
or moral character of nations, ap- 
pears to intimate the close connexion 
which it ia understood sub»igta be- 
tween the mind and the body, and 
thus neither can wholly escape being 
aiFected by any cause which operates 
on the other. Thus, though the 
stature, complesion, peculiar farm 
of the head, the eyes, &c., of the 
human frame are more strictly refer- 
able to the physical causes, — climate 
and soil j yet the moralcauaea, — man- 
ners, custom, and governmetit, which 
operate more directly on the moral 
character of man, — have no small 
influence on his body likewise, and 
more especially on the expression of 
his countenance and his bearing. 

It is not to our purpose to discuss 
the effects of physical causes : We 
are to deal only with those which 
afl'ect the expression of the counte- 
nance and the bearing of the body. 
Such are the moral causes. 

The manners and customs of a 
whole people may be taken as a fair 
criterion of their morals ; and their 
morals, it will not be disputed, are 
greatly inlluenced by the laws which 
govern them. 

When the laws enforce virtue and 
denounce vice, their observance not 
only promotes the moral perfection 
of the people, but, if there is any 
trufh in our proposition, they must 
likewise impress their beneficial 
effects on their countenance and 
bearing j and the reverse to this may 
be assumed. Thus, whilst one na- 
tion is distinguisiied by an erect body 
and noble mien, another is marked 
by a crouching carriage and ignoble 
countenance. One people evinces a 
mild and patient character, whilst 
another exhibits a fierce and impa- 
tient spirit. History confirms the 

2 u 



truth of these observations. The 
e.tpression of countenance and bear- 
ing of the tirceks and Romans was 
very different in the more virtuous 
periods of their history from that 
which thty exhibited in their decline. 

The manners, custom-*, mul go- 
vernment of most European nations, 
and consequently their morals, assi- 
milate so nearly in many points, 
that the natives of each are not now 
80 easily distinguishable as they were 
some centuries ago ; and this, instead 
of disproving, more strongly corro- 
borates, our position ; for, the same 
moral causes operating, are seen to 
produce the same efiecta on the cha- 
racteristic traits of these nations. 
Yet shades still e.^ist ; in some 
they are broad and strong ; in 
others, less defined and marked 
by a fainter outline, they tequire 
a more experienced eye to discrrn 
them : But even these may be dis- 
covered, and are referable to the 
still prevailing shades in the man- 
ners, customs, and guvernueut of 
the respective nations. 

But if we remove out of Europe, 
the effects of the moral causes are 
more sttikitig. A Turk, a Chinese, 
an Indian, aud an African,* offer, in 
the expression of their several coun- 
tenances, and in their deportment, 
an evidence of tho truth of our posi- 
tion. 

From what has preceded it will be 
inferred, that the wisest and most 
beneficent lawgiver is he who lays 
down such laws as are calc\ilated to 
raise the moral and physical qualities 
of man to the utmost perfection 
which he is [capable of attaining in 
his present state. Such a code of 
laws necessarily implies a legislator 
intimately acquainted with man's 
nature, the numerous relations in 
which he will be placed, what he 
ought to shun and what to cherish. 
And this knowledge would not avail 
him without the ability likewise to 
provide for every case that can possi- 
bly arise. 

Now, so apparently conflicting are 
the interests of mankind, the 
feelings arising from self-love are 
seemingly so much at variance with 

* The two lust are iiiL-IiuU'iJ, lii-i-ause we 
arc Bdvvrting tu moral ami aut ^iliysical 
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many of our duties as mexubers of 
the social state, and bo difficult ia it 
to aasi^ wise limits even to our vir- 
tues, R» well an to those afipetitea and 
passions which have be«n given to 
man for the wisest and most benevo- 
lent purposes, that uo human legis- 
lator ever has been, or ever will be, 
found so presumptuous as to pretend 
to be eafiable of reconeilinp; all these 
apparently jarring elements, and of 
reducing Ibem to order and a beauti- 
ful harmony. 

He only who created man, and 
who knows the inmost recesses of 
hia heart and thoughts, could pre- 
pare for him such a code of laws, 
hy the obaerving of which these 
discrepancies would vanish, and 
his nature be raised to its proper 
dignity. 

The utter insufficiency of man to 
form such a code of laws, offers one 
of the Htrorgest arguments in sup- 
port of the truth of revelation. For 
liow much less care of bim, than of 
the brute creation, would it not have 
argued, had man, amidst go many 
conflicting passions and interests, 
been left without that instruction 
which he so much needs, and which 
he himself is incapable of affording ? 
The brutes can neither make tbem- 
Belves better nor worse than they 
have been created : They obey their 
respective instincts and perform their 
parts with scarcely any will of their 
own. Uut with man it is di^erent : 
Created from the first a free-agent 
and a 'responsible being, he was 
allowed the power to choose between 
obedience and disobedience. The 
lesson afforded at the very outset of 
his history teaches us that man is 
not all-suJhcient in himself for attain- 
ing the perfection of his nature ; that 
without the guidance and instruction 
of his Maker he would too frequently 
use bis free-agency to hia own detri- 
ment : And, even now that a full in- 
struction has been vouchsafed, we 
have presented to our eyes every 
day the melancholy effects of man's 
repeated disobedience. 

Human lawgivers appear to be 
chiefly occupied in framing laws for 
augmenting the power and wealth of 
their respective communities ; and 
those laws, often detrimental to other 
nations, have likewise too frec^uently 



proved injurious to the moral cha- 
racter of their own people. 

It is only through Divine Lawa 
that man can attain to bis proper 
dignity and perfection. Tliey alone 
can promote the happiness and wel- 
fare of the whole human race, with- 
out inflicting evil upon any ; and it 
ia their exclusive character to be cal- 
culated for all people, for all ages, 
end for all places. It may assuredly 
then be afhrmed, that, in proportion 
only as human laws are based on the 
immutable law8 of the Deity, will 
they be calculated to promote the true 
happiness of a jieople, and to impress 
them with a moral character. 

From the foregoing premises we 
are led to conclude that no people 
ought to exhibit a more noble bearing, 
or an aspect more expressive of vir- 
tuous habits and elevated sentiments, 
than the people to whom the Deity 
Himself vouchsafed to be the Legis- 
lator. It is impassible, on carefully 
examining the tendency of those 
laws, not to perceive how well their 
observance is calculated to raise man 
to the highest perfection which hia 
present state is capable of attaining. 
There is no virtue, no good feeling, 
that is not enforced j no vice, no 
weakness, that is not denounced. 
That command, especially, which 
renders it imperative upon every 
Israelite to study profoundly his law, 
to have always before his eyes the 
wise and beneficent precepts which 
it contains, in order that his conduct 
in every particular may be conformed 
to them, joined to the habit of con- 
stantly dwellingon the sublime truths 
which he finds in almost every page 
of the sacred volume, it must be con- 
fessed, is eminently calculated, not 
only to render them truly good, but 
to e.xtend their beneficent efiects on 
the aspect and bearing of the whole 
nation, if it be admitted that virtilous 
habits of mind and action have any 
influence at all on the external ap- 
pearance of man. 

Let us see how far this opinion 
agrees with what we find in the 
Scriptures themselves. Moses, when 
enforcing upon the people the ob- 
servance of the laws and statutes 
which their God had given them, 
Kays, that, among other good effects, 
" The Lord ivill take away from thee 
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all aickness, ancl will put none of the 
evil diseases of Egypt whicls thou 
knowest upon thee." (Deut. viii. 150 
Again : " Ye are the children of the 
Lord your God : Ye shall not cut 
yourselves, nor make any baldness 
between your eyes for the dead : For 
thou art a holy people unto the Lord 
thy God, and the Lord hath chosen 
thee to be a peculiar people unto 
himself above all the nations of the 
earth." (Deut. xiv. 1, 2.) We might 
refer likewise to the great care 
evinced for enforcing cleanliness, 
choice of wholesome meats, modera- 
tion in the use of them, the govern- 
ment and regulation of the appetites 
and passions, the practice of benefi- 
cencD, charity, duty and reverence to 
parents, and respect to the hoary 
head ; and if there could have existed 
a doubt that among other more im- 
portant eiTects, the observance of 
these excellent laws and precepts 
would impress their beneficent cha- 
racter on the aspect and bearing of 
the whole nation, Moses puts it out 
of all q^uestion when he tells them, 
" Keep therefore and do them ; for 
this ia your wisdom and your imder- 
Btanding in the sight of the nations, 
which shall hear all these statutes, 
and say. Surely this great nation is a 
wise and understanding people." 
(Deut. iv. 6.) And that he meant 
their effects should be seen in their 
personal appearance, may be further 
perceived by his warning them of 
the consequences which would attend 
their non-observance of their laws. 
For, among other denouncementa, he 
declares, "And thou shalt become 
an astonialiment, a proverb, and a 
by-word among all nations, whither 
the Lord shall lead thee." (Deut. 
xxviii. 370 " And thy life shall 
hang in doubt before thee ; and thou 
shalt fear day and night, and shalt 
have none assurance of ihy life. In 
the morning thou ehalt aay, Would 
God it were even ! and at even thou 
shalt say. Would God it were morn- 
ing ! for the fear of thine heart 
wherewith thou shalt fear, and for 
the sight of thine eyes which thou 
shalt see." (Deut. xxviii. 6(5, 67.) 

What further proofs do we require 
than these instances, to convince us 
that it has been ordained that moral 
causes should produce their effects 



on the aspect and bearing even of a 
whole people! When pursuing a 
virtuous course, it ia predicted, that 
they would command the admiration 
and respect of other nations ; but 
tliat a contrary course should bring 
upon them contempt and reproach. 

There ia a remarkable feature in 
the laws given to the Israelites which 
is peculiar to them, (for it is not 
found in the laws of any other peo- 
ple,) and deserves the greatest con- 
sideration : Their code contains at 
once, — their civil jurisprudence, — 
their criminal laws,— their religious 
creed, rites, ceremonies, and observ- 
ances, as well as all their moral pre- 
cepts. All these are intermingled in 
the same code, and their observance 
is made a duty towards their Creator, 
as well as towards their fellow-men. 

An Israelite, after undergoing the 
punishment directed by the law to 
bo inflicted upon him by hia fellow- 
men, for infringing any of its sta- 
tutes, had still to make his peace 
with his Maker. Hia fellow-men 
were to be satisfied with the inflict- 
ing of the punishment awarded ; but 
his offendedGod could be propitiated 
only by his contrition and by of- 
ferings in token of his penitence. 
This cambinination of their civil 
and criminal laws with their reli- 
gious creed and ordinancejj, must 
have always operated powerfully on 
the Jewish people; and, if carefully 
examined, it would probably be 
found to have proved the great means 
through which they themselves have 
been preserved as a nation to the 
present day, and in possession of 
the law which was given them at the 
very time when they were first con- 
stituted a nation. 

We shall next have to advert to 
the effects of this peculiar feature 
in their lavvs upon the Israelites, 
when dwelling in their own country ; 
upon them as the children of the 
captivity in Babylon and its pro- 
vinces ; and upon the children of 
the dispersion, from the period of 
the destruction of iheir second tem- 
ple, up to the present time. It may 
then be perceived how it has operated 
hitherto, and is calculated to operate 
hereafter, not only on the moral 
character, but on the aspect and 
bearing, of the rlewish peojde, and 
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in fulfilling that promise which was 
made to them in these words : 
•' When thou pajsaest through the 
waters, I will he with theti; and 
through the rivers, they shall not 



overflow thee : when thou, walkeat 
through the fire, thou shalt nut be 
burned; neither shall the flame 
kindle upon thee." (Isaiah xliii. 2.) 
A. A. L. 



(To be continued.) 

II. THE iMISHNA. 

niiM JT300, Meschelh Aboth .- "the ethics of the f^ituers." 

{33^ I*. COMMENTS BY NAl'HTAU HIBTS WB8SKI.T. 

( Continued /rimt paffe 195.) 
II. Simon the Jum was the Iiutt Burvivor of the mea of the Great Asaemlily, He 
tra* In the habit of saying, " The eiletfuci- of the worU ruotu t:pon three things: On the 
]»W, on worghip^ auil on practical beoevol4jnce." 

Thus tu thee.<sample sethy the Di- tained unto the Lord at the uutset of 



vine aages who went hefore him, our 
instructer does not attempt to explain 
to ns the causes which induced Om- 
nipotence to create the world, but 
contentK himseir with telling us that 
the preservation of the world de- 
pends on the above-mentioned three 
principles ; and that if any one of 
these were annulled, the bands of 
unity woutd be broken, and that 
preBer\'ation greatly endangered. 
Should, however, the question arise, 
" How can the system of the uni- 
verse and its preaervatJon depend on 
law, worship, and practical benevo- 
lence, or the innumerable animate 
beings owe their continued existence 
to our observance of these three 
principles J" the answer is. Our 
instructer does not intend to tell us, 
that the preservation of the universe 
is connected with our terrestrial law, 
worship, or practical benevolence ; 
but that each part of that system 
owes its preservation to its own pe- 
culiar law, worship, and practical 
benevolence, in the same manner as 
our earth does. The law which we 
obey is the representative of the 
great laws of the universe. It is 
wise, and a type of the superior, in- 
finite, and perfect wisdom with which 
the universe was created and is pie- 
eerved. Of the law we find it said, 
" Ye shall be careful and fulfil it ; 
for this is your wisdom and under- 
standing." (Deut. iv. G.) And of 
creation it is said, " The Lord haa 
founded the earth with wisdom, and 
has confirmed the heaveas with un- 
derstanding." (Proverbs iii. 19.) 
Wisdom preceded all the works of 
creation, as it is said, " I apper- 



hia path; the first of all his works, 
from yore." (Proverbs viii. 22.) Con- 
sequently, throughout creation there 
are certain laws, laid down with wis- 
dom. The more exalted creatures 
of other worlds know and obey the 
laws which the Creator bas enacted ; 
and are beneficent, inasmuch as they 
perform their duties in the chain of 
creation, the general aim of which is 
benevolent. Their worship corre- 
sponds with their superior intellect, 
as they unceasingly obey the laws, 
and perform the will, of their Crea- 
tor. Were there any po>-sibility that 
these superior beings could abandon 
or disobey their law, their worship, 
and their obligations of practical 
benevolence, the universal system 
could no longer be preserved j as 
this terrestrial system could no 
longer be preserved, if man were to 
abandon the observance of law, of 
worship, and of practical benevo- 
lence. The violation of these three 
principles involved mankind in al- 
most general destruction at the time 
of the dtluge. The same cause pro- 
duced the same ettVcts, aa far aa the 
spliere of its operation extended, at 
Sodom, and the cities of the plain. 
Such would likewise have been the 
fate of Nineveh, liad not the tnlia- 
bitants of that city repented and 
amended their ways. Thus it is 
proved, that the preservation of the 
"universal system depends on the due 
observance of theae three great prin. 
ci])leB. 

Ob tke Law — By "Law" our in- 
structer does not mean theobservance 
of its commands generally, as that is 
comprehended imder worship. He 
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likewise does not mean ita study ; as 
that Btudy is one of the commands, 
and as such likewise comprehended 
under worship. But he means the 
unceasing inward occupation of the 
heart and mind with this law ; as it 
is written: "These words which J 
command thee this day, shall be on 
thy heart." (Deut. vi. fi.) With re- 
ference to this law, the inspired ^So- 
lomon saith, " My son, do not forget 
ray law, and let thy heart preserve my 
commandments. Let not mercy and 
truth forsake thee : tie them round 
thy throat, and write them on the 
tablet of thy heart." (Prov.iii. 1—3:) 
Let my law he within thee, and thou 
wilt then observe my comraand- 
mentfi. The hidden wisdom of the 
law is beyond the comprehension of 
man, as it is said, "Wisdom is hidden 
from the eyes of all that livetb ; God 
(alone) knoweth liis own path." (Job 
.v.vviij. 21 — 23.) As thus the peue- 
tratioffinto the sfcrets of the law is 
not (fiven to the faculties of the soul, 
the Sacred Writer directs us to fasten 
the bancts of the law to our minds, 
as", we clasp an ornament to our 
throats. He further says, " Write 
them on the tablet of thy heart." 
As the human heart ia generally 
hardened, and obeys but the im- 
pulses of its passions, while, in re- 
spect to the law and obedience to it, 
it is like a stone ; (as the prophet 
says, " I will take away the heart of 
stone from out of your bodies ; " 
Ezek. xi. IS ;) it ia therefore most 
diflicult to impress that obedience on 
the human mind, and we are en- 
joined to engrave the precepts of 
the law in our inmost heart, so that 
our BtLd)born nature may become 
subdued, a new and nobler disposi- 
tion created within ua, that we may 
slight the world, its pride, its plea- 
sures, and its temptation*, and con- 
centrate all our wishes and all our 
desires in obedience to the laiv, and 
in attachment to its fjreat and glo- 
rious Giver : Aa the Sacred Singer 
Baith, " liiit in the law of the Lord 
is his desire : and on his law he re- 
flects day and night." (Psalm i. 2.) 
The word nmn, " Law," in the 
sense in which it is here used by our 
instructer, implies the whole con- 
nection between man and religion. It 
denotes faith, and sentiments founded 



on truth, and' also points out our best 
tiuide and Teacher, as we very often 
find it called in*Holy Writ. Thus the 
meaning uf our instructer is, The 
preservation of the world rests on 
the law ; namely, the inward convic- 
tion and contemplation of the essen- 
tial truths of religion. 

On wors/ii}) — The dtie observance 
of the cominandmenta both positive 
and negative, which the law enjoins. 
In these are comprised Divine wor- 
ship, prayera, study of the law j and 
as the more exalted creatures of the 
celestial world unceasingly obey the 
law, and perform the will of their 
Divine Maker, so must we likewise 
in this our terrestrial existence obey 
the law and perform the command- 
ments which are revealed to us : Aa 
the Psalmist sings, " Praise the 
Lord, ye bis angels, strong in might, 
who perform his commands, to hear 
the voice of his word." (Ps. ciii. 20.) 

On practical btnevoleace — In uaingf 
these words our instructer does not 
wish ua to understand, that as wor- 
ship refers to our duties towards our 
Creator, so practical benevolence re- 
fers to our duties towards our fel- 
low-men only; for all these duties 
are enjoined by the law j and the 
performance of them is actually 
obeying its commandments, which, 
aa we stated before, is classed imder 
woreihip. His meaning in using 
the words Q'TDin m^'DJ, which 
we render " practical benevolence,'* 
is the constant repetition of mercy 
and gracionsness. It is not suffi- 
cient to abide by the precise perform- 
ance of our duties, but likewise, to 
the atmocit extent in our jMjwer, to 
be ourselves, and cause others to be, 
actuated hy benevolent intentions, 
and thut not only towards others, 
but towards ourselves individually, 
to whom benevolence is likewise 
due ; aa the inspired Solomon says, 
"Hcwhoisbenevolent tohisown foul 
is pious." (Prov. xi. 17.)The prac- 
tical benevolence which our instructer 
means ia not only the third great prin- 
ciple in itself, hut liken'isethatwhicTi 
pervades both law and worship : 
For though these point out to ns a 
precise line of duty, the perfortnance 
of which is imperative, yet the exer- 
cise of onr free-will enables us to be 
benevolent to our own souls, and 
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thuR to be pious, by exerting our 
utmost influence and endeavours, on 
all occasions, to animate ourselves 
and our feilow-men with principles 
of true practical benevolence, not 
onljr in action, but likewise in 
thought ; as we find in a moBt emi- 
nent degree in the worthies of Holy 
Writj whr>ge character ia held up to 
us as patterns of the greatest perfer- 
tion which human virtue can attain. 
In Moses we find devDtion ; as he 
devoted life and soul to the cause of 
his brethren, when, in his urgent 
prayers for their pardon, he says, 
"If not, blot me out from thy 
hook." (Exod. xxxii. 32.) Aaron 
had attained that degree of resigna- 
tion, that when, on the day of his 
inauguration, his two beloved and 
anointed sons were smitten by the 
Lord, " Aaron remained silent." 
(Lev. X. 3.) David was pre-eminent 
for faith and confidence in the Lord ; 
as he says, " Thy servant will go 
and combat this Philistine." (1 Sam. 
xvii. 32.) And many similar instaces 
we find, which are not witliin the 
precise line of duty enjoined by the 
law, but which are acta of practical 
benevolence towards our own souls. 
Towards our fellotv-men there like- 
wise are virtues which exceed the 
precise line of duty ; as, for instance : 
Every community is bound to be 
charitable and to relieve iia ov^m 
poor r to be practically benevolent 
is, however, in tlie power of the 
poorest individual who receives that 
charity. Every man not only can 
but ought to extend his feelings of 
love and kindness towards his fellow- 
men ; he can and ought to strive to 
attain these feelings in a high 
degree, and to evince them od every 
occasion within his reach. He ought 
to devote all his faculties to promote 



the temporal and eternal welfare of 
hia neighbours, and to the best of 
his own knowledge to instruct and 
amend them. 

'ITie due observance of the first 
two principle.?, i..\w and worship, is 
called noH, *' truth ; " that of the 
last is called "icn, " mercy." The 
first two are called "truth," because 
they point out that precise line of 
duty to which it is imperative on 
man to adhere. Whereas the last is 
called " mercy," because it surpasses 
the strict dictates of duty. These 
two attributes of truth and mercy 
are those with which the Deity 
governs the universe ; as our teacher 
Moses made known to us: "God, 
gracious and bountiful, long-suflFer- 
ing, full of mercy and truth." (Exod. 
xxsiv. S.) The preservation of the 
world requires that man should, to 
the utmost of his power, endeavour 
humbly to imitate these two qualities; 
as Solomon saith, *' Let not mercy 
and truth forsake thee." David like- 
wise often mentions these qualities ; 
as, "Thy mercy and thy truth pre- 
serve unto me for ever," (Psalm xl. 
12.) " Let mercy and truth precede 
thy presence." (Psalm Iscxxix. 15.) 
" I will thank thy name for thy 
mercy and thy truth." (Psalm 
cxxyviii,2.) These attributes are thus 
frequently mentioned, as without 
them the universe cannot be pre- 
served. And, therefore, our in- 
structer tells us, that the existence 
of the world rests on the practical 
benevolence, not only of the created, 
but also, and in a more eminent de- 
gree, on that of the Creator. In the 
three principles which our instructer 
lays down are concentrated all rtli- 
gion and morality ; and in them is 
pointed out what is due to God, to 
man, and to ourselves. 



(To he continued.} 
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of no avail ; forming hasty projccto, 
and a variety of designs, for the in- 
crease of trade, and the accumulation 
of wealth, to be left oti the earth on 
his translation therefrom, and aban- 



CHAPTER V.» 

Behold now a sore evil, almost 
irremediable : Lo * an intelligent 
being, evincing desirea for purposes 

On iJie vftiiitj- of worldly acquigltions. 



-Tbaks. 



doned wheu he falls i 
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What may be the portion he can 
personally enjoy of all the labour 
employed for the gratification of his 
corporeal eensea, l)ut the gaudy dis- 
play of a Juxurious table ? 

Nay, even from this, from the 
store of his treasures, and costlj 
eaaketa of perfume, acquired witb 
trouble and painful exertion, — what 
haa he from them all but a transient 
view ? whilst they jirove snares to 
him, aggrandizing the moat base 
faculties of Ids soul, and enslaving 
the most noble and indepcndeut ! 

Whatever this abject band demand 
is complied with ; and of whatever 
they desire they take theic fill : 

Whereas the lonely and forsaken 
soul is disregarded, left to alumber 
like a dog in liis kennel : 

'Ilie wisdom of her lips is unattend- 
ed to, her dictates neglected, and her 
doctrines destroyed, aa the iSaxen 
thread corrugates with fearful shrink- 
ing on approaching the tlame ! 

Is swell the act of a wise man i 
Ought 80 paltry a dish of lentils to 
he deemed an equivalent for the 
noble spiritual birthri(?ht ? 

Shall a poor handful of transient 
pleasures afford delight, which will 
produce of grief and trouble a thou- 
sand fold, 

I? it well that the sensual entrails 
be delighted, while the soul is left to 
grieve ? that the corporeal frame be- 
come ruddy with enjoyment, and its 
«pirUual inmate be left desolate } 

What profit haa he who, during 
the vision of a night, imagines him- 
self a king, when, at the very sum- 
mit of his power and pride, he awakes, 
and finds it Imt a dream.' or who 
fancied himself to have become wise 
and full of knowledge, appealed to 
and consulted by assemhliea of the 
learned, until he awakes to hia form- 
er emptincj^d and ignorance f 

Woe to the man of power ! He 
wUl faU, and hia strong _arm be 
broken. 

Woe to such a man I An arm's 
length of earth will become his inhe- 
ritance ; nor will its precious seed 
be his. 



CHAPTER VI.* 



A 8rii.t greater evil exists in the 
strenuous wishes of the commonalty 
for the awift revolution of time to 
aid the attainment of their desires ; 
when, probably, its arrival, by the 
developement of evil, would incite 
the soul to wish the year and its 
afRictiona to have passed away. 

What avails man's watching for 
the events of the niglit, when in a 
night he may be lost r or his longing, 
and saying, " Would it were even- 
ing ! " when, the time arriving, he 
mav perish and decay ? 

Why eagerly watch the shadow, 
when at the parting shadows his 
moiature will have departed, and the 
ravenous grasp hi."! treasures ? 

How can he be assured of the con- 
tinued union of his aoul with hia 
body, when sun-set may prove the 
period of her departure? 

His hopeH are fi.xcd on a cer- 
tain day ; on that day he may be 
entombed. 

He is anxious for the completion 
of a period, at its arrival he may be 
shocked by terrors ; for seasons, 
when hia feet may slip ; for years, 
when all hia arrangements may have 
become altered ; fur the sabbatical 
year, when he may he turned fallow 
from the earth ; fur the jubilee, 
which may prove a mournful time : 

Wliy is the soul so panting for 
time, when age may bring contempt 
and contumely ? and why expect 
otherwise than to be stricken with- 
out mercy i 

Why then hast ibou not taken 
thi^ to heart, in attempting to lea]) 
from the beginning to the end of the 
year in the twiukhng of an eye .' 

And devoted as thou art to the 
earth us thou oughtest to be to God, 
so^dost thou wish to slip by time; 
but thou must leave it for the 
grave. 

Purely all this is nought but per- 
verseness of heart. 



* On mi^oite and miscalcalation oF tinit>. 
— Tr.^ns. 

(To be continued.) 
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DIVISION III. CHAPTER 1. 

A» MAN in his nature and intrl-. 
lectuul capacity ranks above all other 
animate beings on earth, he is the 
most importunt and ]ierfect of all the 
lower creation. That his nature is 
more exalted than that of all other 
animal!!, is proved by his producing 
manifuld and contrary effect*. That 
his |inte)kctual capacities exceed 
those of other animals, is proved by 
his* various inventions, Blcilful arts, 
and sage induntry. And although 
other auimals have less wantn, or 
need of adventitious protection, 
than man ; (as that of shade from 
the heat of the sun, a shelter against 
the rain ;) and as their food requires 
no preparation, aliments in their na- 
tural state bting adapted for their 
condition and to their means o{ di- 
gestion i as, moreover, it appears 
that several animals are gifted with 
a certain degree of skill, as we see 
some ravenous beasts and birds which 
display art and cunnini^ in their at- 
tempts to catch their prey : — We 
say, it would, notwithstanding all 
this, he erroneous and unfounded to 
suppose, tlmt any other animals are 
superior in perfection to man, as one 
of the ancient pliilosophers was 
templed to assert : His opinion was, 
that, as animals have fewer wants 
than man ; as they need the aid of no 
others for their sperdy con\'eyance 
from one place to anolher, their own 
legs bein^ gifted with alrenglh and 
speed ; — as they need no extranenus 
arms of defence or offence lo combat 
their [foes, the weapons with which 
they arc endowed by nature being 
such as are best adapted to their 
conformation ; such as horns for the 
bull, tusks for the hoar, quills for the 
porcupine, and a shell for the crab ; 
—as they likewise need no raiment, 
nature having furnished them with 
the necessary clothing ; and as thus, 
in reference to all their wants, they 
arc more simple and better furnishtd 
by thehoitntiful hand of nature than 
man is, tlie opinion of that ancient 
philosopher was, that other animals 
are far superior to man, whose wants 



are numberless, and who cannot ex- 
ist unless those wants are satisfied; 
to do which requires the utmost ex- 
ertion of his skill, ingenuity, and 
labour. But this opinion must, on 
mature reflection, be considered as 
utterly untenable : For we maintain 
that the outward form and conforma- 
tion of all that exists, prove a gra- 
dual ascent in the scale of terrestrial 
creation, as, at each progressive step 
of thiii ascent, we find the species by 
which it li occupied, endowed by na- 
ture with greater perfection. The first 
form of matter is simple or elemen- 
tary, as the germ of its future orga- 
nization : It then dcvelopes itself in 
the veRCtable organization, which it 
the next step of its progress. Ve- 
getable Rubstances form the nourish- 
ment either directly or indirectly of 
all living creatures, and serve to 
develops the animal organization. 
Animals are, in their turn, subser- 
vient to the intellectual creature, 
IMan ; who completes the scale of 
terrestrial creation. For as every 
movable body is propelled by the 
continued impulse proceeding from 
its successive parts, »o likewise, in 
the body of creation, each part takes 
its place in the orderly progress, 
for the purpose of being subservient 
to those other parts which succeed it : 
And this whole progressioa has but 
one aim ; namely, all the va- 
rious forma and ronformalions to ( 
which matter is appropriated tend 
but to insure the existence of man, 
as every object in nature gradually 
ascends from the lees to the greater 
perfection. In this graduated ascent 
we find various intermediate species : 
As, for inatauce, corallines are the 
intermediate species between unor- 
ganized bodies and vegetation. Thai 
sea-nettle, which is only gifted witkl 
feehng, occupies the interraediatel 
rank between vegetables and ani- 
mals. The ape occupies the inter, 
mediate rank between animals and 
man ; wlio occupies the highest rank 
in this scale, because all other earthly 
creatures exist but for him, their 
forms serving but as eo many germs 
to his developemeut, [and in him 
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all their powers are concentrated. 
Therefore, man is projierly called 
" the lord of exeation ; " for all 
other animals are suliservient to him 
as their ruler, who combiries within 
himself all those different powers, 
arts, skill, and inventive instincts, 
with but one of which every other 
individual species of animals is gene- 
rally gifted. And to him reason, the 
faculties of his underatanding', and 
his corporeal formation, supply the 
place of that natural provision with 
which Providence has furnished the 
simple wants of every other animal. 
TiiuB the hands of man, guided by 
his reason, are found to be equiva- 
lent to the metuiB of oft'cnco or de- 
fence with which all other animals 
are gifted by nature. Instead of the 
horns of the bull, man makes unto 
himself a spear. Instead of the tusks 
of the boar, man forms a sword for 
himself. Instead of the quills which 
protect the porcupine, he covers his 
body with a coat of mail. Instead 
of the shell which defends the crab, 
he wards oB' the coming blow with 
his shield. Besides, man possesses 
the additional convenience, that he 
needs not always to be encnmliered 
with horns and teeth, or loaded 
with quills, or cased in a shell ; but 
can, Rt his option, either lay iheni 
down or resume them. While other 
animals are clothed by nature in 
their respective skina and furs, man 
covers himself with garraents suitable 
to the season, which he alternatea to 
meet the summer's lieat and the 
winter's cold. While the beast shel- 
ters in his den, and the bird seeks 
refuge in its nest, man, — gifted with 
reason, and enabled by the formation 
of iiirt hands to e.vecute what reason 
plans, — builds unto himself a stately 
dwelling of hewn stones, furnished 
with wiriilows, which admit the light 
while lliey exclude the cold, and pro- 
tected by doors, which, opening to 
receive the welcome visiter, are closed 
against every pi ying intruder. 'I'hat 
which the separate instinct of difler- 
tnt species enables them to perform, 
man's reason enables him to excel, 
and concentrates in him the varied 
mental powers of each separate race. 
Tlictr best qualities too, which are 
found sc|)arately in various animals, 
are all united in man ; as the indtis- 
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try of the bee or ant, — the tenderness 
of the dove, — the fidelity of the dog, 
&c. The allegory of our Ilabbies 
teaches us, in the Ptrek tJAiruA, the 
tlianks which each sjjecies of animals 
offers to the €reator ; their meaning 
is, that from the natural qualities of 
each class of animals a different 
moral lesson may be deduced, and a 
fresh cause of gratitude to the Crea- 
tor bo discovered : And the expres- 
sion which the RabUies there use, 
OnaiW nn na, " What do they say 
or pronounce ?" is of the same kind 
as, b« T133 OnEDtS O'Clfn, "The 
heavens proclaim the glory of God :" 
(Psalm sir. 2 :) As the motions of 
the heavenly bodies teach us that 
they receive their impulse from the 
First Great Mover, who himself is 
unmoved, and combines omnipotence 
and infinite duration, who is Goo, — 
Messed be He ! 'I'hua in the PereA 
Shirah we find, (as a few instances 
out of many,) "What do the dogs 
say or pronounce ? ' Let us come 
and bow, and kneel, and prostrate 
ourselves before the Lord our 
Maker.' " (Psalm xcv. 6.) As dogs 
are faithful and true to tlicir benefac- 
tor, and grateful according to the 
extent of their capacities; so it be- 
hoves man, when he contemplates _ 
these qualities implanted in them by 
nature, not to neglect the great moral 
lesson thus afi'urJed, but to remem- 
ber that he, too, has a Benefactor, to 
whom all faith and gratitude are 
due, to whose boiiuilless goodness 
and mercy he owes his being and 
preservation, and in huQa.ble adora- 
tion of whom it is his duty to kneel 
and to prostrate himself. Again : 
" What does the ant say ? ' Ha 
giveth food to all flesh ; for his 
■ mercy endureth f.)r ever.'' (Pfuhn 
c.x.icxvi. 28.) When man beholds 
this most diminutive creature, which 
sedulously in summer toils, gathers, 
and stores up each solitary grain 
that is to preserve it during the win- 
ter season, he is not to neglect the 
moral lesson which even this 
peily creature can afford him: 
Which is, that man, who is gifted 
with reason and understanding, is in 
duty bound to be industrious, and 
not to neglect his avocations : For, 
as our Ruhbies expounded these 
words, " That the Lord thy God 
r 2 
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may bless tliee in all the work of -thy 
banda which thou doest ;" (Deut. xtv. 
29J Man is nol to say, " As <jod has 
promised blessing: and pros])erity, 
we may pass our days in idleness, 
and need not follow or undertake 
any nrcupation ; " therefore Holy Writ 
adds, "In all the work of lliy hands 
which thou doest : " To merit the 
Divine blessing, thou must he in- 
dustrious and active in whatever 
usefiil pursuit thou undertakest. 
Further : Our Rabbles say, " If the 
law did not teach us the rights of 
property, we might learn that pre- 
cept from the ant ; aB one ant never 
robti or steals from another what it 
has touched or found." This ia con- 
firmed by the observations of natu- 
ralists, who have taken a grain away 
from one ant, and afterwards put it 
■within reach of another ; but the lat- 
ter, instructed (probably by the 
Bmell) that it had been already 
touched and appropriated by another 
of her species, passed on without 
touching it. Solomon, who was in- 
timately acquainted with the laws of 
nature, and the instincts of various 
animals, probably alludes to this 
quality of the ant, when he says, 

/' Go to the ant, ihou sluggard ! be- 
hold ita ways and become wise. It 

• has neither prince, governor, nor 
ruler. Durinjj the summer it pre- 
pares ita hread, it gathers its food 
during harveat:"' (Prov, vi. 7 — D.) 
Hia meaning is, that the sluggard, 
whose vicious idleness leads iiirn to 
violate the rights of property rather 
than to labour for his own support, 



ought to take a lesson of justice and 
industry from the ant, which, — 
although not subject to nny prince 
or ruler, whose power punishes trans- 
gressora, nor controlled by the fear 
of, laws and the shame of dlBrepute, 
■ — nevertheless, by tiie force of its 
laudable habits of industry, is taught 
to respect the property of others, and 
not to yiolate their rights. Again : 
"What doeii the dove say? 'My 
dove is in the clefts of the rock."' 
(Cant. ii. 12.1 Israelites are assimi- 
lated to a dove, because faithful ten- 
derness is found in the dove ; as it 
is said in the ^Mraisk Ckaseth, " As 
the turtle-dove is tender, so likewise 
is the congregation of Israel. As 
the turtle-dove, when once united to 
her mate, does not abandon him 
for any other ; so likewise the Israel- 
ites, hiiving once acknowledged the 
Lord, do not abandon him for any 
other." These qualities, which are 
found singly in various animals, and 
from which man may deduce moral 
lessons, are, however, all to be found 
combined within himself, in accord- 
ance with hia physical superiority 
and mental perfection. Therefore, 
as we said before, man ranks higher 
than any other terrestrial creature, 
and is superior to them in ])ower and 
perfection. His wisdom and under- 
standing render him the Lord of this 
lower world; aa it is said, "Thou 
madest him the ruler of the works 
of thy hand ; thou hast laid all 
things submissive at hia feet." 
(Psalm viii. 7.) 



(To be oontittued.) 



To the Editor of the Hebrew Review. 

Srn, — ^To you, whose object is to make kno^^Ti and render familiar 
the merits of the Hebrew writers, the enclosed verses may be, perhaps, 
acceptable. They ai-e translated from Rabbi Niiphtali Hertz "Wesaely's 
beautiful poem, the mwan ■'■'/'ti*,* " Songs of Glory," to which they are 
the introduction. Sensible that they can imjiart but a very faint idea 
of the style and composition of that immortal author, I am only induced 
to bring them under your notice by my wish to show to your Cliristian 

* mMOn Tffl, " Sonjia of Glory," an epic poem in eigtiteeo cantos, ty Napthtali Hertz 
V«soly; Pragup, 1 SOO, (ofi69,) fai 8vo. TUa, the most beautiful HeLrew compositioa 
of latter timeif, embodies tlie lliutory of Enodum nntil the giving of the law at Sinai. 
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reatlers, that the varied talents of the ^vritere of otir nation are not con- 
fined to moral and rcUgious subjects. I am, Sir, 

4, Bury-street, St. Mary Axe, Yours very obediently, 

Dec. 2dlk, 1834. E. N. 
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Glorious in might, thy dwelling high and grand, 

O Gi)d, all springs from thy CTeative hsijid. 

Ethereal spirits, from all substance free, 

Arose at tby command, derived their life from thee. 

Things high and low tliou Loldest in thy span : 

O, fearful fiod, then what to tliee is man, 

Tiiat thou shouhUt search his heart, exjdore his views. 

And, gracious, nndst his race an habitation choose ? 
t 
In Eden's gajrden, planted by thy care. 
Thou badVt him, placed there, to share 
Eternal life and bliss, with sense to know 
The joys which e'er from boiuidless wisdom flow. 
Had he obey'd, these had he now possesa'd : 
He sinn'd ; yet, driven from his place of rest. 
Thou neither him nor bis didst t^uite reject : 

Thy glorious name thou gav'st, the righteous to protect. 

But when the earth itself corrupted grew 
By man's foul deeds, thou, righteous to pursue, 
Didst cut him off ; thy cup of wrath was still 
With mercy sweeten'd, \vhLlst, released from iH, 
The righteous thou didst set apiut, to save 
From the wild rush of the dcstiiictivc wave : 
Blessed by thee, protected from the flood, 
Both Noali and his sons unhurt before thee stood. 

Evil iricreas'd again M-ith men's increase ; 
Their erring passions roljb'd their hearfss of peace. 
All moral rules they broke with scornful pride, . 
Until, confused their speech, each tum'd aside 
And tmck'd the earth ; which dark as night had grown, 
Had not the glorious light of Abraham shone. 
Taught men the folly of tlicir idol-creeds, 
And, wond'riiig, to bchok! their mighty Maker's deeds. 

The heav'nly firmament, the starry maze, 
Prochiim aloud thy never-ending praise; 
So did this pious sage aloud thy grace declare, 
Teach men to raise to thee the supplicating prayer; 
To know that here, created not tii vain, 
By practis'd virtueti, it is theirs to gain 
A state of endless life, a good degree. 
From earthly cares and griefs, from earthly pleasures, free. 
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For after-years to him tliou wast reTeal'd, 
"Witli liim ttlono tliy coveniuit wa** st'al'tl, 
Thou flioscilst ])ini with t!iy hoiiignant grace, 
Fronj all his father's hdusc : And, oliildlt'ss yi't, his race 
]Miu1*st hoi}' to thyself: Their futiiri' weal And wo^, 
Their jnys and griefs, pi^niiittedst him to know ; 
And in a vi^Inu, rleiir of view, to see 
The won(bous things to come, the deep futurity. 

In liis ohl age tliy \M>ndcr>> still app<?ar ; 
Iwu'ic honi to hfni iu hi* liiirHlretlth ye;u", 
When Sarah ninety tviuisic^iit y<"ars had sct;n ! 
He, lis a san-ificc, had nearly lieeu 
Cousuiii'd upon thy .iltiir ; had not thy 
AiigeJ of nuTC}', wit!i ai-resting- ery, 
CiJl'd to his father, " This has only lieen 
Thy pi<:ty to prove, whieh Uiiw is clearly swicn." 

The perfoct saint, protected hy thy love, 
Enddw'd hy thei'' with worth and force a!)Ove 
TIk^ stroiippth of angels, whuni, uuknowiiig, he 
Comjudl'd tn own his might, was Issuw's progeny. 
To him thou eini'st at B*:thel, wlien he paid 
The vows which in affliction's time ho niadi' ; 
And Wessiug Iiini witli hapiiiriesis uud fame, 
From Jacoh unto Israel thou didst ehauge his name. 

Thy chosen people whom thou e'er didst tend. 
The ti'ibes ot (xcid, those men of fame, descend 
From righteous Israel, the lasting vine 
Round which the healthy tendrils eliiigijig twiiie. 
Joseph, the hranch iiio.st fruitful of them all, 
When Mivious hlasls and hatred eaus'd his fall. 
Thou didst to Egypt send, rais'd from tlu- pit, 
O'er nations' fates to rule, on kingly thrones to sit. 

Then o'er their hearts ivcre honds firatciTial spread, 
By thee united : no more did the dread 
Of famine or of want disturh the mind 
Of Joseph's hrethren j for they found him kind, 
And of their deeds forgetful. Jacoh went 
AVitii all his house to Fg^^Jt ; and, content. 
There found his son, bless'd hy the Power Divine. 
Whose promises, O God, so lasting are as thine 'i 

Wlien I.srael's sons reach'd the' Egyptian states, 
To them each ci(y gladly ope'd its gates, 
Cave them the fruitful lands and fields to share : 
Where, hless'd with ease :uid riches, void of esa-e, 
In numbers and in strength tlicy daily grew, 
'f ben rose a mighty nation from the few 
AVlin, for their wants once -seeking tu provide, 
Now Side amidst the shelt'riug tents of Ham reside. 
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Sudden tho gloom of night o'ersprcad tlieir day : 
Lost was tlifir power, their iiiinits to grief a prey: 
The flack thou guardcst f'oiiiid (heir lot was chang'd ; 
And Tlaiii's ivild pons, hy hate and wnith estrang'd, 
Their former friends to luirm iinil injure sought. 
Foul arts they triiil, and raek'd eoeh eril tJiought, 
Plotting such measures us they might employ, 
With savage cruelty ;uid rage, thy people to destroy. 

The seed -which in tho earth despis'd lies low, 
At length .springs forth ; and tlien its hhisaoms IjIow, 
Produeiug fruit. So was it witli thy vine, 
Thy beauteous plant; at times laid low, supiue. 
Like to the thoru; at times when fudeJ, dried 
Awny in strength, to thee tliy people cried, 
Impkiring aid ; and, lookijig oii their grief, 
Thou didst from lieaven, iu mercy, gi^ant dnsir'd relief. 

TJience ou thy servant were thy glories shed ; 
WitJi majesty thou ero'»\ijedst Moses' head ; 
Through him the' oppressor, who, in savage pride, 
Destroy 'd thy vineyard, dur.st thyself deride, 
Wii.s judg'd and punish'd ; taught to know the might 
Of God Supreme, who, from tlie loftiest height 
Of realms ctdestial, with an outstretch'd arm, 
Proscrv'd his chosen race from all Lm[>oudiug luum. 

This to my hretJiren loudly to deeltuo 
I humbly wish. Hear then, O (iod ! my prayer! 
Deign, O Protecting Might ! my fond desire 
To aid, fuid from thy pure ethereal lire 
Some .sparks of light upon my soul to tlirow. 
Though fonii'd of clay, ineomparaldy low, 
Thy grace emboldens me to urge my prayer, 
Which never is withheld from, those who seek thy care. 

Thou Good to all ! the Spirit of thy grace 
Is pour'd on. all that seek thee. Let uie trace 
The stejLS through which thou lead'.st me iji the way 
To thy law's chauibers ; there to uh- display 
The endless stores of knowledge, which the niind 
Thir.sts to discover; as it joys to find 
The oidy sources of man's good hclow : 
And let me, O my God ! those secret sources know. 

Guide thou my thoughts, and make my lips essay 
To sing thy praises in ray sunple lay. 
Whilst I thy boundless wisdom's sea explore. 
And gather up tlie gems which strew its siiore, 
Whilst 1 admire its depths and wide expanse, 
Wliere new-found wonders every sense entrance, 
My course the rushing waves would oft iiupede ; 
Direct and lead me on, my present Help iu need ! 
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Then sbnll tlie Uearer of my song be blest, 
From sorrow's lieavy load his mind shall rest. 
As the i'uiiit lainjj again gleams forth with fire 
From tlie new oil, so shall my lays inspire 
The ■wearied soul, eii]if,'liteu its dtirU night, 
When I declari- thy wimilers uiid tliy mighty 
Moses' tiiy first of I'ropliets deeils rehenrsc, 
And all the glories nt" his time relute in verse. 

To me, unworthy, smooth the rugged way, 
Ciiat on my daj-kuess an cnliv'ning ray. 
For hv my song the righteous in thy praise 
"Will he more Jix'd ; tliu wieki-d see his ways, 
Turn from his course of lolly ami of ill, 
And in thy law seek to suhdue his will, 
If in the streara wliich hurries htm along 
In vice, he stops but once to listen to my song. 

This to the nations shall thy deeds proclaim. 
To »!v'ry race the wonders of tliy name. 
They, like our.selvcs, are nbjeits of thy eare, 
Works of thy hand. In earlier times they were 
Contemners <tf the good : Those of our (lavs 
Acknowleflge thee, and follow virtue's ways, 
To thy great name eaeli knee amongst them bends : 
For over alt that is, thy glorious might extends. 

A jewell'd ring to every wiUing ear, 
Healing to eaeli desponding heart, I hear. 
This captive host .shall savii>g comfort find ; 
Their lathers' deeds, brought present to the mind. 
Shall soothe their woes, relieve their toad of care, 
And show their fiiture prospects bright and fair. 
Though o'er them hangs affliction's heaviest rod, 
From dire misfortune's depths, their hearts will soar to God. 

The wonders wliich thou wroughtest in the land 
Of Noph, (when forth was stretch'd thy saving hand 
To aid thy people,) now shall make them feel 
The ho]ies which gladden, and the joys which heal : 
For never yet in vain tliine aid was songlit. 
The slow revolving years shall then be thought 
No longer than a day ; whilst loud they sing, 
" Happy for us to \vait the coming of our King ! 

Now, all my brethren tbi'ough the ea.st and west, 
And other elimes dispers'd ; where'er your rest. 
Where'er your cotiutiy, for the time may he; 
List to my words, and praise the Deity, 
Whilst the great deeds of onr great God I tell. 
With all tiui-t to our ancestors hefel, 
And their eventful history disjday, 
When Joseph and his times forgotten pass'd away. 
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I. ON THE CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS IN THE COUNTENANCE 
AND BEARING OF NATIONS, ARISING FROM BIORAL 
CAUSES. 

(CoHtiKued from page 21 J J 
It haa been perceived, no iloulit, to us in profane hihtory, or to exliibit 



bv every one, that, wliilst reading the 
hiatory of by-gone j^eneratioDS, the 
mind is very apt to represent them 
as it were before the eyes, marked 
with those characteristic It aits which 
the moral qualities attributed to lliem 
are considered to impreaa upon the 
exterior appearance of mankind. No 
historian, therefore, more forcibly 
arrests our attention, or is better 
entitled, to our suffrage, than he, who 
combines a masterly and graphic 
description of their actions and con- 
duct, with an accurate exposition of 
the influence of their manuera, cus- 
toms, and laws, upon the moral cha- 
racter and bearing of the people 
whose history ho narrates. 

The moral qualities of the Roman 
people appear in no very favourable 
light, from the description uf their 
mannera and customs that have 
reached us through their history. 
What opinion can we form of the 
humanity of a whole nation whose 
greatest delight consisted in sitting 
for hours to witness the sufTerings 
of their fellow creatures murder- 
ing each otljer, or being torn to 
pieces by ferocious animals, in the 
arena of their amphitheatres f Tbeir 
so much lauded courage, aa might be 
expected from this trait in their cha- 
racter, would he found too often ex- 
empt from that humanity, or from 
those proper raotiv«i for its display, 
which alone entitle it to be rsuniced 
among the virtues. 

It ia not our purpose to treat at 
large of tlie manners, customs, and 
laws of this or any other of the an- 
cient nations as thcv have come down 



their moral qualities in their true 
light i this has been done by other 
and abler bands, to whose writings 
we would refer those who deetn it of 
importance to distinguish the real 
from the false gem, — the pure gold 
from tinsel. Our subject will be bet- 
ter illustrated by confining our re- 
marks to the Hebrew people, because, 
being the only nation that, from their 
origin down to this day, have re- 
mained a pure and unmi-xed race, 
possesaed of the same law that was 
delivered to them when they were 
first constituted a nation, they are 
especially calculated, above any other 
people, to show tho effects of the long 
operation of a code of laws upon the 
moral qualities and bearing of a peo- 
ple. One remark, however, we per- 
mit ourselves ; it is, that far as the 
laws of God exceed in wisdom and 
beneficence the moral codes of men, 
so do the virtues based on the for- 
mer transcend those which have the 
latter for their rule. 

It has already been said, that there 
ia no virtue which ia not enforced, 
no vice that is not denounced, by 
that law ; its full observance would, 
therelore, imply the possession of 
every virtue, and the absence of 
every vice. The question might 
thence arise, "By which of those vir- 
t»ie.s would the appearance of tha 
peo[)le be characterized, since it can 
scarcely be supposied that the human 
countenance can express them all, at 
one and the eamc time I" But a littla 
reflection might enable the querist to 
answer his own question, for it would 
probably occur to him that there is q 
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countenance which is described as 
" beaming with every virtue." 

We are not going to contend that 
the whole nation of Israelites ever 
jiossessed, in the mass, so benifin a 
countenance ; hut, as there in Utile 
doubt that at sorae periods when 
they dwelt in their own land, they 
were, the greater part of (hero, strict 
observers of their law, we may ven- 
ture to assert, that, at such periorla 
of their history, the nation generally 
would bear the impress of the various 
virtues and good ([ualilieii which that 
law enforced. 

Tlie IsraelitCH may he said to have 
been trained to virtue and elevated 
sentitrenta from the remotest period. 
We roust recollect that the founder 
of their race, Abraham, enjoyed the 
peculiar honour of being called " the 
friend of his God," and of having 
been instructed by him in the way 
he should walk ((Jen. xxvi. 5.) Scrip- 
ture describes him a^ an eminently 
virtuous cliaracter, and perfect in hia 
day. Isaac and .Pncob appear to have 
profited by the superior instruction 
which PBch would liare received from 
his virtuous parent, on points of the 
first importance for man to Itnow. 

That those Patriarchs knew well 
what constituted the true worth and 
dignity of man, is sufficiently !i]-i-pa- 
rent from their own actions and con- 
duct ; and we may cite, as a further 
proof of if, the preference given by 
Jacob to Joseph over his other sons; 
which his character, resplendent with 
the fiublimest virtues, shows him to 
have been well deserving of from his 
discerning parent. What the twelve 
sona had learned from Jacob, they 
would no doubt impart to their own 
offspring; hence we may infer that 
the Israelites, even whilst dwelling 
in the land of fioshen, had not only 
a true knowledge of their Creator, 
but that they already knew, to a cer- 
tain extent, what were the ways in 
which he required them to walk. 
Thus, at the earliest period, this peo- 
ple must ha\"e possessed many excel- 
lent moral precepts, and correct reli- 
gious doctrines, handed down, to 
them by their forefathers, and tend- 
ing to prepare them for that fuller 
instruction which they were to re. 
cievo at the outset of their becoming 
a nation. 



That fuller law was given to them 
shortly after leaving Egypt, in the 
contenijilation of their entering at 
once into possession of the land 
which had been assigned thera, but 
which their frowardness occasioned 
to be postponed, and themselves 
condemned to wonder in the wilder- 
ness during forty years. Still, the 
law they had ; and, though many of 
its statutes could not be obeyed in 
the wilderness, whilst others were 
commanded to be observed only 
when they should be settled in 
their own land, many, indeed the 
greater portion, of its beneficent and 
excellent precepts, inculcating every 
virtue, might be, and no doubt were, 
observed by them whilst wandering 
in the wilderness ; where, from their 
trials and sufierings, the occasions 
would he neither few nor rare for 
exercising them in those great and 
essential qualities which sustain the 
social system, — humanity, kindly 
feelings and neighbourly love, charity, 
self-government, and restraint of the 
passions, &c., &c, 'J'hip, as it appears, 
was the purpose of their trials and 
sufferings ; for they were told, " And 
thou shall remember all the way 
which the Lord thy God led thee 
these forty years in the wildfrness, to 
humble thee, and to prove thee ; to 
know what was in thine heart ; whe- 
ther thou wouldest keep his com- 
mandments or no." (Exod. viii. 2.) 

We have no better means for ascer- 
taining the effects of the observance 
of their law upon the asjiect and 
bearing of the Israelites in past times, 
tlian by referring to some of the 
incidents in their history, and to 
those illustrious individuals in the 
Scriptures, whose actions and con- 
duct, regulated principally by those 
lawa and precepts, are described in 
language that brings them again, as 
it were, before our eyes characterised 
with those t.raits in their countenance 
and bearing which are considered 
inseparable from the possessors of 
virtues such as theirs. Our Hebrew 
brethren, we feel ])ersuaded, will fol- 
low ua with pleasure in the delinea- 
tion of the characters of some of the 
brightest examples of their ancestors^ 
The whole history of Jose])h is one 
of the most perfect specimens of the 
tender and pathetic it is possible 
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to produce. His must be a cold 
heart who can read it without par- 
taking larg^ely in the feelings which 
it is calculated to arouse. Through- 
out the whole Scriptures we find no 
instance of a more strict observance 
in the laws, the statutes, and com- 
mandments of God than was prac- 
tised by this worthy descendant of 
the perfect Abraham. His virtues 
are so many, that we mi^ht have 
been at a loss which to admire mo-st, 
were we not led to pay our homage 
to that which stands pre-eminent in 
the eyea of man, because, without it, 
what would be his fate } Alercy and 
forgiveness are the attributes to 
which we allude ; and beautifully 
did they shine forth in this model of 
human perfection. He appears not 
to have complained at tiie time of tm 
experiencing the ill-treatment of hia 
brethren, nor to have retained after- 
wards the least animosity towards 
them for it : Eminently pious, he 
repined not; but, nubmitting him- 
self to the will of his Creator, he took 
care in his new situation to render 
himself worthy of his favour by the 
practice of every virtue. Horror- 
struck at the idea of injuring his 
master in the tendereat part, he resists 
firmly the repeated solicitations of 
his unworthy mistress ; and when 
cast into prison, through lier false 
accusation, he suffer* patiently and 
silently, unwillinfc to disturb the 
peace of his master's mind by a dis- 
closure of tlie real facts of the case. 
There his conduct induces the keeper 
of the prison to entrust its whole 
management to his care. Hemoved 
thence to the court, and raised to the 
highest offices in the state, we find 
him administering the affairs of 
tbe kingdom with exemplary integ- 
rity, activity, and profound wisdom. 
Thoie scenes and actions exhibit 
him certainly in a light to excite our 
admiration, but the succeeding inci- 
dents make him Bp[iear scarcely 
human, and miglit have justified the 
adoration of a people, wlio, observ- 
ing in liim virtues far transcending 
those usually met with in man, and 
ignorant of the Ciod whose service 
could so elevate and dignify human 
nature, might have attributed to 
him a divine orijjin. The milder 
virtue} of Joseph shone forth witli 
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the greatest lustre. Those few inquir- 
ing words ad(ires8ed to hisjbrelhren, 
"Is your father well, tbe old man of 
whom ye spake ? Is he yet alive f " 
speak volumes of tenderness and 
affection for his aged ]>arent. At 
that interview he sees, for the first 
time, since he had been separated 
from his family, Benjamin, his only 
brother, by the same mother, and 
can scarcely restrain himself from 
falling upon hia neck. Notwith- 
standing he had recognised him pre- 
viously, he asks, " Is this your 
young brother, of whom ye spake 
unto me ! And he Kaid, God be 
with you, my son." When unable 
longer to restrain himself, " he made 
haste, for his bowels did yearn upon 
his brother. And he sought where 
to weep. And he entered his cham- 
ber, and wept tliere. And he wash- 
ed his face and went out, and re- 
frained himself, and said, Set 
on bread." And now comes the 
disclosure to his brethren ; it 
aftorda an opportunity for pene- 
trating the inmost recesse.s of the 
heart of this lieneficent character; 
and huw deliglitful is it to find it 
filled with nothing so much as an 
anxious desire that the disclosure 
should occasion no pain to his bre- 
thren. Kesentmenl funned no par- 
ticle of his dispojitiun ; vanity and 
pride, at his superior fortune and 
elevation, were equally foreign to it ; 
beneficence and perfect Ijve now 
reigned supreme in that breast, 
where not a single low thought or 
unworthy feeling bad ever before 
found admission, and coulil not now 
be there to alloy the perfect happi- 
ness he experienced in joining again 
his family, and in being able to con. 
fer benefits upon them, and promote 
their welfare. "Then Joseph could 
not refrain himself before all them 
that stood by him: And he cried. 
Cause every man to go out from me 
And there stood no m;in with him 
while Joseph made himself known 
unto his brethren. .And he wept 
aloud : And the Egyptians and tlie 
bouse of Pbaraoh heard. And Jo- 
seph said unto his brethren, I am 
Joseph : Doth my father live ? And 
his brethren could not answer, for 
they were troubled at bis presence. 
And Joseph said unto bis brethren, 
G 2 
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Come near to me, I pray you ; and 
they came near. Abu he said, I am 
Joseph, your hrother, whom yc sold 
into lig^ypt. Now, therefore, be not 
grieved, nor angry with yourAelves 
that ye suld me hitlier : for (iod did 
Bend me before you to preserve life." 
Noble and generous soul ! May 
your t)rip;ht exaraole siied its henign 
influence over the people of the 
house of your father Jacob. May it 
incite them to imitate you in their 
conduct towards their brethren, and 
to Bcrve their God, as you did, in all 
sincerity of heart ! so shall it be well 
with them. 

The character and actions of Mo- 
ses present themselves next to our 
view ; and tliey exhibit virtuea simi- 
lar to those of our kst example, but 
put to severer trials. Though the 
meekcKt of men, we can perceive no 
want either of courage or firmness 
in tliis servant of the God of Israel, 
when proper occasions called for 
their dis)>lay, which was frequently 
enough, in the arduous duty to 
which he had been apjiointed. He 
affords a striking illustration of the 
euperior dignity conferred on the 
human diaracter by virtuous actiona 
and conduct, when founded on pro- 
per bases. 

Hi.s self-denial and complete de- 
voti(m to the people placed under 
his care, is beautifully exemplified in 
hi.s earnest prayer, that God would 
avert his wrath, when he declared 
he would destroy them, and make of 
him a great nation, because of their 
having made and worshipped the 
golden calf. 

We can perceive in the whole eon- 
duct of this great and holy man, 
none hut the purest motives for per- 
severing to lead the people, notwith- 
standing the danger to which his hfe 
was continually exposed from the ef- 



fects of their impatience, arising from 
tbtir sufferings. And generations 
yet unborn will have to hlesa his 
memory for maintaining an unparal- 
leled courage and fortitude, under 
the severest trials, until the whole 
will of the Deity had been made 
known through him. We know not 
whether we may be allowed to 
ascribe the sjiining of his counte- 
nance, aa related in the ScriptureB, 
to that expresaion which we are con- 
tending would be produced by the 
habitual practice of the eminent vir- 
tues which he possessed. 

Though the Israelites, as |appeara 
from their history, have too fre- 
quently given occasion for cxperi- 
tncing the displeaauro of the Deity ; 
yet, from the early period in which 
they obtained a knowledge of the 
true God, and had the advantage of 
being instructed by Him, it is 
ficarcely i)oss!hle that they could at 
any time have been entirely void of 
many of those virtues and elevated 
sentiments which that knowledge 
and instruction were eminently cal- 
culated so to engraft upon their 
souls as to make them part of their 
nature. Among their good qualitiea 
we may trace, from the earliest pe- 
riod, a great abliorrence of cruelty 
and a luunane and merciful diKposi- 
tion, vvhitii they possess at this day 
in an eminent degree, notwithstand- 
ing all tho.se trials and sufferings 
that might perha)ia have obliterated 
them, and caused other feelings and 
qualities to take their place, had 
they not been derived from that im- 
perishable source of their preserva- 
tion, their law, which repeatedly, 
and in the moat energetic manner, 
denounces the one, and more fre- 
quently and beautifully enforces the 
other. . 

A. A. L. 
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II. THE MISHNA. 
m^M ^(20^2, Mescheth Aboth : "the ethics op tbe F.\TUEna." 

pi? p. COMMENTS BY .VAPnTALl HIRTS WE8SELY. 

( Continued from paye 216.) 

AsTroONCB, a. miui of Soclio, obtftinwl tin- law frnm Simon Ihe Just. He aBed to 
say, " Be not like sorvaiita wLu neirc tUtiir iiiuiitor on condition of rcceiring u lecoinpencfl. 
But Iji! ye like servanM who ^^-ait npoTi tlieir lord witlioiit sfipiJntiug for or esjiectiiig any 
ruwoitl. And let the fear uf lIcivpQ W on you." (I. 3.) 

CoMMENTAftv. Aniiijonus,a man (if (he Jhs^— We have already stared, 
Soeho, obtained Ike law from Simon that this Simon was the last survivor 
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of the Great Assembly, to whom the 
law was by appointnient transmitted. 
Hencefornartl, such among the dis- 
ciples as profited mosthy the instruc- 
tions of their teacher are said to have 
obtained the law. Among the disci- 
ples of Simon, Antigonns was the 
most disting-iiished, and, as eitch, 
appointed his successor, principal 
teacher of his apre, and President of 
the Sanhedrim 

Be ye not like servants who serve 
their muster on condition of receiving 
a recompense— What is here said 
doea not contradict the words of the 
iaWj in which Moses so frequently 
says to the Israelites, If you obey 
the Lord your God, you will prosper ; 
if ytiu disoljey, you will snffer : Aa 
for instance, "If you walk according 
to my statutes, keep my comraand- 
inents, and do them ; then i will 
send you rain in due season, and the 
land shall yield her increase," &c. 
CLev, xsvi. 4.) " Thou ahalt observe 
therefore his statutes and com- 
mandinenta, that it may be well with 
thee and with thy children after 
thee." (Dcut. iv. *00 In the Deca- 
logue we read, " Honour thy father 
and mother ; that thy days may be 
prolonged, and that it may be well 
with thee," &c. (Deut. v. 16.) In 
the Talmud we likewise read : " The 
man who saith, ' I bestow this coin 
in charity, that my son may live, or 
that I myself may have a share in 
the life to come;' is perfectly right 
in so doing." (Treatise Roshhashanah, 
folio 4.) But all these instances are 
not contradicted by the maxim of 
Antigonus. The man is right who 
serves tlie Lord in the hopes of meet- 
ing his reward. But if the reward 
which he expects ia delayed, and 
does not follow, he is not to say, " I 
am disappointed of my due;" but 
he is to rest assured that tlie ways of 
the Lord are not like the w^ya of 
man, and that though for a time he 
may not meet with the recompence 
which hia good deeds merit, yet the 
justice of ilie Lord leaves not the 
rtghtcouB unrewarded. And, though 
it dots so Jiappen, that in this world 
the virtimus often suffers, while the 
wicked prospers; (as the Preacher 
saith, " There are righteous men 
who suJFer as if they committed 
the tvil deeds of the wicked, 



and wicked men who prosper as if 
their deeds were righteous ;" Eccles. 
viii. 14 ;) yet the wise and pioua 
man ia not thereby led into error ; 
and if hia fate is such as ought to 
befal the wicked, he doea not grieve, 
or renounce obedience to the Divine 
command. For the wise man knows 
that all earthly joys are vain, and 
that another and a better world awdta 
him. He knows that the Holy One 
(blessed be He !) is righteous and 
just, does not disregard those who 
serve him truly, leaves no being 
■without its adequate recompence, and 
more especially those whose obedi- 
ence he himself has promised to 
reward. He knows, moreover, that 
the untoward events which befal the 
righteous tend to his eternal welfare. 
Therefore, thus to eerve the Lord, 
through good or evil report, and to 
look for a reward, not here, but here- 
after, is pious and laudable. But the 
man, on the contrary, who serves the 
Lord, without any knowledge of his 
true attributes, and in the expecta- 
tion of immediate reward, — like the 
artizan, who, working, by the piece, 
expects bis pay the instant his labour 
is completed, and who, if not re- 
warded to the moment, regrets his 
labour as lost, — such a man, and his 
service, are alike unacceptable. This 
our instructer conveys by using the 
words Dna bap7, " to receive a re- 
compence or pay 6y the piece ; " D1Q 
being derived from riDliD, "part or 
piece." 

But be ye like servants who wait 
tipon their lord without stipulating for 
or expecting any reward — Here our 
instnicter teaches us, that we are not 
to be unwilling servants of the Lord. 
In his first maxim he teaches, that, 
in performing the duties prescribed 
by the law, we are not to look for 
any immediate or temporal advan- 
tages, and not to make onr obedience 
a subject of traffic or barter; "so 
much service for so much reward ;" 
— as this would he contrary to that 
true spirit of religion which pervades 
the whole of the Iwv. In this hia 
second maxim he gives us a lesson of 
practical benevolence, which, outstep- 
ping the precise line of duty, devotes 
itself to the service of the Deity out 
of love and veneration, witliout any 
view of ulterior reward whatsoever. 
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For, although man it pjrfectly Ciill- 
vinced that the Divine justice leaves 
no ^ood deed without its reward, yet 
such is the ])urit]r of mind acquired 
by the pious, that, in his motives, he 
is actuated solely by love to and 
veneration for his Creator ; go that 
he entirely loses sight of any good 
that may result to himself in his per- 
fect devotion to his Maker : And this 
is the true nature of henevoletice, — ■ 
to do good solely fur the sake of 
tiod, and without any thought of self. 
Such is the comment of Siphri on the 
words, "Thou shall love the Lord 
thy God." (Deut. vi. 5.) "How 
are we to love the Lord ? The an- 
swer is given by Holy Writ: 'And 
the words which I command thee this 
day shall _ be on thy heart;* if men 
obey the will of the Lord as if he 
delighted in their obedience, which 
is called mnj wb, (' a sweet sa- 
vour,') delighting the Divine Spirit 
by a due performance of his pre- 
cepts." The Talmud likewise says, 
"Thy commandmentij are my great 
desire." (Psalm cxix, 143.) " R. Ele- 
azar saich, Thy commandment, not 
the reward of these commandments j 
that is to] say, he loves his Creator 
and his commandments, for their 
own sakes, and without any ulterior 
view of advantage to himself." 
(Treatise Avodak Sarah, folio 10) 

And let the fear of Heaven be on 
you — By " the fear of Heaven" he 
does not so much mtan " dread of 
punishment," as " awe at the infinite 
greatness and might of the Creator." 
This third maxim is in reference to 
Divine worship, which can never 
be truly pure, unless the mind of the 
worshipper is filled with the senti- 
ment recommended by this maxiin. 
The question may, however, arise : 
"How is it possible that lie whose 
mind is so perfectly imbued with 
piety and benevolence, as to be 
actuated solely by the love of God, 
should stand in need of tiiis third 
precept, as such love of God founded 
on his infinite goodness must be 
accompanied by veneration founded 
on his infinite greatncBs?" The 
answer is, The maxim is Jerived from 
a profound Ivuowledge of the human 
heart. And in it our instructer con- 
veys to us a most sage and sahitajy 
precept. For, a« we ought to serve 



the Deity with pure love and delight, 
(as it is said, " Because thon didst 
not serve the Lord thy God with 
gladness and a joyous heart," Deut. 
xxviii. 4 ; and also, " I am overjoyed 
at thy word," Psalm cxix. 152; 
" Thy evidences are unto me an 
everlasting inheritance, because they 
are the delight of my heart," Psalm 
cxis. Hi,) we might be tempted to 
suppose, that, inasmuch as love is a 
purer feeling than awe, we may 
discard the fear of the Lord. There* 
fore our instructer teaches ug, ^hat 
we are not to confide too implicitly 
in the purity of our own motives : 
For sometimes the light of religrion 
is obscured iu the soul. In the days 
of adversity, when grief and suffer- 
ing prey on man, he may be tempted 
to repine ; and if, at such a time, his 
evil passions threaten to overwhelm 
him, the only eflTectual means of re- 
sisting them is the fear of the Lord. 
The three principles which our 
instructer here inculcates are, in the 
prophetic writings, called "IBIO, ge- 
nerally rendered " morality." The 
root from which tlii.s word is deri- 
ved is ID', " to bind or tie;" and 
the meaning is "Co hind down the 
powers of the soul, within the limits 
wiiich wisdom has assigned to 
them." Tliis hinrJing down is caiised 
by the fear of the Lord ; as Solomon 
snith, " The fear of the Lord binds 
down wisdom." (Proverbs xv. 33.) 
And further he sailh, " Listen, my 
son, and receive ray word, and they 
will increase thy years of life. I 
have tuught thee the way of wisdom, 
I have conducted thee on the path 
of piety; that when thuu walkest thy 
steps may not become weiiry, when 
thou runnest thou ahalt not stumble. 
Hold fast by imo, moralily, and 
leave it not, guard it with care, for 
it is thy life." (Prov. iv. 10.) The 
same maxims which our instructer 
teaches us are here impressed on our 
minds. Solomon commences with 
e.vhurting us to fear the Lord ; there- 
fore he says, " Receive and hearken 
to my words, and they will increase 
thy years of life; for the fear of the 
Lord leadelh to life." (Ibid.) 
These ivords be addresses to those 
who have attained the high degree 
of wisdom to serve the Lord with 
pure love. To these he further says. 
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" I have taught thee the way of wis- 
dom i " having before thee the light 
of the law. " I have conducted thee 
on the paths of piety ;" the path of 
him who, beyond the traperaiive dic- 
tates of duty, attains that true prac- 
tical benevolence which does good 
for the sake of Ood alone and free 
from every selfish admixture. But, 
in order " that thy steps may not 
become weary," and that thou may- 



eat not stumble in thy course of life, 
it is not suflicient for thee to serve 
the Lord out of pure love, and with- 
out any selfish feeling : No, my son ! 
Hold fast by 1D1D, "morality," 
which hindeth thee to the fear of 
(lod ; be careful to guard it, for thy 
eternal life depends thereon. Thus 
the doctrines of Solomon perfectly 
coincide with the maxims of Anti- 
gonua of Socho. 



(To be continued.) 



•»• The apparent contradiction hetween the words of Moses in the law, 
and the maxim of Antigonus of Socho, does not appear to be sufficiently 
solved by the commentary of our author. The true reason why Moses in 
the law promises earthly rewards for the observance of hia commandments^ 
is not that he excludes the higher recompence to which righteousness 
aspires, or that still more perfect piety which serves the Lord out of puretove, 
and avoids transgression, out of profound veneration, without periiiilting 
the hope of reward or the fear of punishment to influence our motives as 
the Mishnic instructer recorameiida ; but that Moses, as legislator, addresses 
an entire nation, composed of individuals gifted with various degrees of 
mental and moral powers. To all he gives laws, which it is in the power 
of all to obey, and the due observance of which cannot hut be followed by 
great national prosperity. But to those among them who are gifted with a 
more enlarged mind and nobler sentiments, his law and its observance ia 
the great sympathetic means of attaining that pure and disinterested bene- 
volence which does good for the sake of the Author of all good, and inde- 
pendent of all secondary considerations. The inteulion of Moses is, more- 
over, to render evident the truth of those laws which the Deity through 
him has enacted. And what more powerful evidence could he aflbrd to an 
entire people, than tlie general prosperity resulting from obedience, or the 
general adversity occasioned by the disobedience of these laws? — But the 
sublime spirit of the very legislation which says, "Thou shall love the 
Lord thy (iod," teaches the individual the same pure precept which 
Antigonus inculcates. — Edjt. 
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Bechiaath Ohm : " an investigation into the moral world.' 
(.Continued from page 217.) 



chapter VI!.* 

If, O my soult thou shouldst in 
any Weiy take steps like unto these, I 
would 1 had never lived ! 

If my whole travel and journey be 
yet short of the desired port, what 
avails tiie length of time employed 
in the passage f 

* TIiP author liere generaliies the tvUm 
pointiil uttt in tlio two last eliBplers, and 
InnientH raan'!< moral negligence..— Trans. 



If created with an ulterior aim, I 
go about languidly with folded 
hands, idly delaying to fulfil the 
purpose for which 1 am sent, what 
advantage is a hoary head, or an in- 
crease of years ? 

WTiat profit in all this, if sent 
hither for certain objects, feeble- 
handed as I am, plagued with the 
propensity of loitering, and stricken 
with a bent to waste ? 

Where is the good or wisdom of 
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dwelling in this frail mortal habita- 
tion, be it for a long or short time, 
if in beholding; the good and the evil 
I neither comprehend nor exert my 
knowledge, how to make choice of 
the good i 

Although I may say unto myself, 
" How sweet are my ways to my 
taste I how agreeable in my eyes are 
all my sentiments ! " will my choice 
be confirmed ? will my words be 
credited ? 

If the path I select be pleasing to 
my poul, will it be pleasing in the 
eyes of the Lord ? 

Will the road I tread in pride be 
the right one because I have thought 
it so?. 

Shall I become powerful because 
my imagination haa aaoiated me a 
king? 

Will my false notions be acknow- 
ledged in the court of the Eternal 
King, or durst I presume on my own 
contemptible opinion, when the 
counsel of the Holy One subverts it, 
or venture on words the end of 
which may prove bitter ? 

CHAPTER VIII.* 

This world is a tempcatuoua 
ocean, a vast profound, an immea- 
surable expanse; and time a totter- 
ing bridge built over it, one of the 
extremities of which ia connected 
with the chaotic nonentity that pre- 
ceded its known existence, while the 
other extends to the view of that 
eternal glory illumiDating the pre- 

■ Tlie moml state of the world. — TftANS. 



sence of be Dirine King ; its breadth, 
is bat a cubit, and the protecting 
parapete are gone. 

Thou son of man, who, forced 
into Ufe, art from thy birth passing 
over it ; say, when thou re^ardest 
the narrowness of the path, without 
a passage to turn to the right or to 
the left, wilt thou boast of power or 
fame ? 

When thou perceivest destruction 
and death raising a rampart on thy 
right and left, will thy heart recnain 
steady, or thy hands keeji firm ? 

liven shouidest thou glory in the 
delight of possesAioDs and great Bub- 
stance which thou hast collected, 
grasped with thy hands, procured 
by thy bow, or meanly stooped 
to entangle in thy net; what wilt 
thou do with the tempest of tliis sea 
and its billows, when its foaming 
Burgea swell and overflow, so that 
even fthy temporary habitation is 
threatened with destruction ? 

Behold this great sea in the midst 
of which thou art 1 Canst thou tri- 
umph over it, or domineer over its 
powers ? Go forth I pray, thee, try 
and give it battle. 

Nay, even when into.vicated with 
pride, thou dost reel and Yevel with 
sweet pomegranate-juice,' thou art 
decayed; and, notwithstanding thy 
haughtiness, thou wilt by degrees be 
tossed here and there, until in an 
instant sunk in wliirling eddies, 
irrecoverable, unrevenged, from 
depth to depth wilt thou he tossed, 
lost in the labyrinth of seas, with no 
one to call for thy return. 
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As the compilation of the Wishna, 
however, was not sufficiently explicit 
for those who succeeded our holy 
Rabbi and his age, his disciple, R. 
Chiia, found it needful to compose a 
work in the manner of his teacher, 
in order to solve some doubts in the 
great work the Mishna. Tliis work 
is called KnQDin, Tosepkta, "the ad- 
ditions ;" which, with great exertion, 
he accomplished. R. Hosea and Rab 
hkewise wrote a work, called Mnna, 



Beraitha, " explanation," which con- 
tains two parts, MlBD, Sephra, and 
^IB^a, Siphri. These likewise con. 
tain explanations and comments on 
the text of the Mishna; as do many 
other works composed about that time 
and for the same jmrpose. But the 
language of these various mn^^^l, or 
" explanations," was not so pure and 
concise, nor the method so well ar. 
ranged and perspicuous, as that of the 
Mishna itself ; therefore the IVIisbna 
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temained the prjncipul source of in- 
struction, to which the others were 
but auxiliary worka. The genera- 
tions succeedinjj our holy flahhi 
placed the highest value on his work, 
as one of standard aulhority, which 
they constantly studied and consult- 
ed. The Rabbles of latter times 
strove, each accordin(f to the extent 
of his capacity, to understand and to 
illustrate the precepts of the Mishna; 
hut, in the ajiplication of these pre- 
cepts to various and particular cases, 
% grnJat variety of opinions was en- 
gendered and maintained )>y different 
Rabbles, which continued to be llie 
case until the times of R. Ahina and 
R. Ashi, the last of the TahniiJic 
Sages. R, Ashi devoted hiin!<elf to 
the composition of the Talmud. In 
the same manner as our holy Rabbi 
had compiled and embodied in the 
Mishna all the various decisions from 
the days of Mosea until hia own age ; 
80 did R. Atuhi likewifie compile and 
embody in the Talmud the various 
opinions and decisions from the days 
of R. Jehuda Hanasi down to the 
period in which he flouriiihed. Gift- 
ed by the Deity with a comprehen- 
sive mind, great love of wisdom, and 
acute penetration. he collected and ar- 
ranged the various opinions of differ- 
ent teachers, the expositions of coin- 
mentators, ami the profound re- 
searches of skilful investigators ; rdl 
of which form the (iemara. His 
principal objects in undertaking this 
vast compilation were fourfold ; 1. 
To expound the Mishna, and to col- 
lect all the different opiniiiuii and as- 
sertions of the various commentators, 
together with the reasonings which 
they adduced, in order by that means 
to arrive at the true meaning uf the 
Mishna. 2. To decide betwetn con- 
flicting opinions, not only in the 
Mishna itself, but likewise ui the va- 
rious works written to illustrate that 
great compilation. 3. To preserve 
the decisiions which the Sages, after 
the composition of the ftlishna, had 
established on the authority of its 
precepts, and the arguments by which 
these decisions were thus deduced ; 
and also tha ordinances and regula- 
tions which had been enacted subse- 
quent to the compilation of the 
Mishna. 4, To slate such sermons 
and moral reflections as, on various 



occasiona, had been called forth by 
the precepts of the Mishna. A su- 
perficial observer might consider 
these sermons and reflcction.s ;\ji of 
little value ; whereas, in fact, they 
are of the greatest importance ; for 
they contain the most acute enigmas, 
and the most precious and s^ublime 
thoughts ; and he who investigates 
them maturely and attentively will 
there discover a morality the most 
pure in its nature ; truth divine which 
these Sages purposely shrouded with 
the veil of allegory, and the most 
im|)orlant fncts which the philoso- 
phic researches of their age had dis. 
covered. Some of these sermons 
are so obscure and unintelligible^ 
that, at first sight, they appear con- 
trary to common sense and every- 
day e.tperience ; but beneath the tug- 
ged shell of n^jparent incongruity, 
tlie deepest treasures of wisdom 
are hidden. This method was not 
adopted inadvertently. Their object 
was to prevent abuses, liy rendering 
their sublime ideas accessiljle to him 
only whose mind, by means of pro- 
per instruction and practical wisdom, 
was duly prepared to appreciate them ; 
and by plntiiig them beyond the 
reach of him whose uncultivated 
mind was nut only incapable of bene- 
fitting by them, but might he misled 
by their profundity. Kvtn in their 
commuiticaiions to each other, these 
Sages were most reserved ; and only 
laid aside this restraint to such of 
their disciples or companion? whose 
comprehensive minds and virtuous 
princiides rendered them worthy of 
unlimited confidence. Thus we find 
in the Talmud, (treatise Chngiga, 
folio 13,) one of the Rabbles who 
was conversant with the >iyyo 
nii^on, (" the vision of Kzekitl,") 
addressed some other Sages who 
were conversant with n''tl>«'l3 >t2?i?0, 
t" the works or secrets of creation,") 
and proposed to them, " Teach me 
your ivisdom, and 1 will teach you 
mine." He certainly was not envious 
of their knowledge, nor di<l he 
intend to say, " t'nless you teach 
me, 1 will not teach you." Biit his 
meaning was, " As you are possessed 
of ouch high wisdom, you are worthy 
that 1 should teach you what I know : 
and ynii will not think mc unworthy 
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of learning what you know." So 
that it was not envy, or a wish that 
another might not profit by their 
attainments, which actuated these 
excellent and pious characters. Ac- 
cordingly thi§ Sage supports his pro- 
posal by (juotinii the words of Solo- 
mon : " Honey and milk is under 
ihy tongue " (t'ants iv. 11 :) Which 
is thus explained : Wisdom, which 
delights the aout, as milk and honey 
are pleasnnt to the palate, must he 
hidijen under the tongue; not obvious 
10 every nide and xincultivated mind. 
In these allegorical Hayings, the 
moat aublime mysteries are often 
hidden; and when the iVIost High 
deigna to remove the obslriictioris 
of ignorance from the mind of him 
who, in puiity of heart ami with all 
his might, endeavours to attain wis- 
dom, then he becomes capable of 
understanding the lofty meaning 
veiled under their parabolical ex- 
pressions. In addition to all the 
research and vigour of the human 
understanding, in aul of all our ef- 
forts to attain wisdom, we have great 
need to implore the Divine nssiiit- 
ance, and ardently pray that it may 
be vouchsafed unto us to [icnelrate 
into the true meaning of the wisdom 
of hia law and precepts. Thus we 
find that David ]>rayed : " Open ray 
eyes, that I may see the wonders of 
thy law." {Psalra cxix. 18.) And 
he whose mind's eye the Deity thus 
deigns to enlighten, will soon dis- 
cover how proper it is that such pro- 
found wiadora should not be e.xjiosed 
to the abuse of the corrupt or the 
stolid. In the Talmud we are there- 
fore repeatedly toh), that the com- 
munications and instructions of the 
Rabbiea were restricted by the dic- 
tates of prudence and caution, nor' 
were they ever imparted to any other 
than to those whose minds were pro- 
perly trained and prepared by a due 
course of previous instruction ; so 
that no abuse could or should result 
from their precepts They kept in 
mind the precept of Solomon : 
" Speak not to the ears of the fool, 
lest he contemn the wisdom of thy 
words." (Prov. .x.xiii. y.) Nor was 
this the only rcnann for their clothing 
their wisdom in the guise of allego- 
ries and parables ; but it was al.so in 
their days a favoiu-ite method of in- 



structing the igrnorant, such as wo- 
men and children, — as it is found 
that sententious parables become 
more strongly impressed on the me- 
mory than almost any other system 
of instruction. And therefore iiolo- 
mon says, " To under^tnnd similes 
and parables, sayings of thewi.'^e and 
their enigmas." (Prov. i. 6.) There- 
fore our Rabbles (peace be with 
them !) delivered their instruction 
in sayings which the super.'icial or 
narrow-minded m«y consider as tri- 
vial ; This, however, is very errone- 
ous, nor must the blame be imputed 
to ihem, but to our want of wisdom 
and penetration, if we fail to disco- 
ver their true meaning. For as dif- 
ferent as are the physical powers of 
men, so likewise are their mental 
and moral powers ; so that one can 
penetrate and understand that which 
to another remains incomprehensi- 
ble : Thence it results, that the same 
maxim which to one mind appears 
quite clear and proper, is to another 
utterly incongruous and wrong. For 
instance : If we question a man who 
in other respects is learned, — say a 
physician, a mUHician, or botanist, — 
nut who is ignorant of algebraical 
and astronomical science, " \Vhat is 
thy opinion of yonder a.'itronomer, 
who asserts that the disc of the sun, 
which to our eyes appears but a small 
circle, is actually 1C6 times and three 
eighths the size of our terrestrial globe; 
which latter, according to measure- 
ment, is found to liave a circimifer- 
ence of 24000 miles ; and that, con- 
seijuenlly, the exact eize of the solar 
disc may easily be calculated I " The 
man to whom we address this ques- 
tion would hardly asisent to the pos- 
sibility or truth of such a calculation, 
but would, reasonably, as he in his 
opinion conceives, deny the assertion 
of the astronomer, and would in his 
turn ask: " iiow is it possible that 
man, placed on such a small space 
of earth as he occupies, should, at 
the immense distance which he is 
placed from the sun, not only mea- 
sure its sir.e, hut do this to such 
nicety aa to determine the precise 
fractional three-eightha ? "' lie would 
scout the presumptuous folly of the 
aatronomer, and declare these asser- 
tions to be fabulous mventions. 
Whereas he, on the contrary, whose 
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mind ia accustomed to the study of 
mathematics and astronomy, would 
not iiesilate to avouch the truth of 
these assertioDfi, or even to demon- 
strate them. And yet how faint is 
tliis example comjiared to the Riih- 
jert of /vliith we are treating ! For 
he who does not possess a knowle i]f!;e 
of the Divine wisdom is truly i^no- 
i^ant of whatever rej^ards its mys- 
teries ; and would never assent to 
the possible justness of any of its 
assertions. Therefore, it beiiovM us 
to resj)ert these sermons and para- 
ble-s ; and to endeavour to investi- 
gate and penetnite their meaning, so 
as thereby to profit j hut in no case 
ore we to impute the blame to them 
if we f»il in our investigations. When 
we meet with any of tlieir sfiyings 
which to us appear extraordinary or 
startling, we are to endeavour by 
iutenae study, if possible, to attain 
their meaning ; For, although these 
sages of the olden times devoted 
themselves, with the most ardent 
thirst, to the acciuiaition of wisdom ; 
although their i(5ea,<! were most pure, 
their iadustry indefatigable, their 
inlercour.ie restricted to the truly 
good and wise ; and though tiie 
world, with all its temptations and 
passions, did not intluence them ; 
they nevertheless admitted and re- 
gretted their mental inferiority to 
their great predecessors, whenever 
tliey had occasion to advert to iheir 
own talents. Thus we read in the 
Talmud: (Treatise Erubhi, folio 23 :) 
"The hearts of our ancestors were 



wide open, like the tr&tcs of a tem- 
ple : Ours, on the contrary, are nar- 
row, hke the eye of a needle." 
What, then, alas ! can be said of us 
of the pre.sent day, who are alto- 
gether abandoned by wisdom ? • as 
it has been predicted by our pro- 
phets : "The wisdom of his wise 
men shall be lost, and the under- 
standing of hisj sages shall be con- 
cealed." (Isaiah xxix. 14.) The 
causes of our ignorance are fourfold : 
1. The want of sense. 2. The pre- 
dominance of the passions. 3. Apa- 
thy in the search of wisdom. 4. 
Eagerness in the search of gain and 
temporal advantages. It therefore 
is our own fault alone, and all blame 
ia due to us only, if we fad to under- 
stand their profound but hidden 
wisdom. He who is impressed with 
a due sense of his own defects, who 
knows how very limited is his men- 
tal capacity and how his heart and 
mind are assailed and clouded by 
worldly cares and worldly tempta- 
tion.^, will respect, thoiigli he cannot 
comprehend, them. He only whose 
better feelings are obnubilated by 
folly, whose arrogant passions ob- 
tain complete mastery over hia soul, 
— he alone will he found sufficiently 
har<Jened to scoff at that wisdom 
whicli is beyond the reach of hia 
gross and corrupt faculties. 

* Ifsnch ■was the pathprio lamentation 
of Malinunldcs some six htmilrtid ys-ars ftf^o, 
wbat, can l)e> Fud of iu in this boBated 
ninoteentb ceutxiry 7 — Edit. 
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It its as impussihle that^man should 
be boru virtuous or vicious by nature, 
as it is impossible that he should bo 
born master of any particular art or 
profession by nature. But it is pos- 
sible that through natural causes he 
may from his birth be gifted with a 
greater or less inclination towards 
any particular virtue or vice, the 
])ractice of which, consequently, 
becomes more easy to him. /Vs an 

2 



instance of this natural disposition 
and of the facilities which it engen 
ders, we say. The man, the organiza- 
tion of whose brain is tender, and 
wild i.H not overloaded with fluids, 
will much more easily perceive, ur- 
derstand, and retain what is taught 
hitn, tiian he who.se temperament is 
more humid, and whcse brain is 
more cumbered with fluids. But if 
the first, notwithstatiding bis greater 
I 2 
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natnral abilities, is neglected, and 
left ealirely without instruction, bis 
[lOHTM will remain dormant and 
liiinKt'U i^iinrurit. Wliile, on the 
other haiui, lie vvliuse natural abili- 
tiefl afFord lesa facility, l)ut who ia 
^natructtd and kejit in constant prac- 
tice, will unidiiallv overcome all 
iinpedimentij and become Icnrned. 
In the same manner, he whose blood 
is hoittr than is necessary, is by 
natuie gifted with the rctjuisite qua- 
lity which constitutes a hero; and 
reqiiireH hut a i-roiuT opjiortunily to 
disjdHy himself an such. On the 
other hand, he whose blood ia too 
cold, i.-i by nature indined to he a 
cowiird ; and, when the trying mo- 
ment coinew, wilt doubtless slamp 
himself as such. But altliouj^h it will 
be difficult to render him valiunt, 
contrary to the bent «f his nature, 
nevertheless, constant e.\erliuii and 
exposure to danger until it becoinea 
faiuiliiir to him, will not fail to pro- 
duce due effect. We have entered 
fully into this subject, in order that 
no one may he tempted to believe 
the mad invention of astrologers, 
who falsely assert, that the instant 
in which a man is born, and the 
planetary aspect at his birth, are of 
themselves sufficient to rendei liim 
virtuoua or vicious ; and that he is 
consequently predestined and forced 
to a particular line of ronduet. We 
are, however, fully con\'iiieed I bat 
our buly law agrees with the ]ihilo- 
sophy of the Greekc, w'liicli satis- 
factorily proves that man in all 
his actions ard undertakings is 
gifted with freewill; and that i>o 
external influence can constrain liim 
to be either virtuous or vicious, 
except indeed insvsmiicli us lie nia)', 
according to what we have already 
stated, he, hy nature or the force of 
tem]ier, prone or inclined towards 
any ])articular perfection or defect. 
But there is no action whaisoever 
which lie is absolutely com]it'lled to 
perform or to aUstiiin frora : For 
were man subject to the constraint 
of absohrte necessity or fataliiy, all 
the commands and ]irchibit:ona of 
the law would at once In come void 
and nugatory; tlie whole would be 
a complete fallacy, ina.'^unich as man 
then Iras no freedom of volition ur li- 
berty of choice in what he dues. Vain 



would be all study or instruction, 
useless the attempt to acquire any 
art or science ; all man's efforts 
would be idle, if an external in- 
fluence can dictate and prescribe to 
him, " Thus shaU thou act and not 
otherwise." Were man compelled, 
according to this opinion of astro- 
logers, to perform certain actions 
independent of bis own will, to ac- 
quire certain sciencea or to possess 
certain qnalities, without any active 
CO. operation of bis own ; — were all 
this (rue, then rewards or piiuish- 
mcnts would be either the most un- 
fair partiality or the most cruel 
injustice, as well in regard to the 
dealings of men with each other, aa 
also in regard to their duties lowarda 
their Creator. For yonder Simeon, 
who murdered Reuben, had no 
choice, because he was constrained 
by fatality to commit the murder, as 
bis victim was predestined to be 
murdered. With what justice can 
he, then, be subjected to punish- 
ment? IIow can a most righteous 
and just God chastise him for a deed 
which it was not ]U)ai5ib>fe for him to 
leave undone! and which, though 
he strove witli all bis might to avoid, 
be nevertheless was blimlly impelled, 
contrary to hia own inclination and 
purpose, to perform? In this case, 
all measures of precaution would 
likewise be vain and useless ; — such 
aa layinjj a proper foundation while 
building a house, or e.xerijsing due 
care in the disposal of propertj', or 
to withdraw from danger when 
threatened with evil, &c.,— as what- 
ever is predestined must happen, and 
no human prudence can avert it. 
How obviously false, how plainly 
contrary to reason and common 
sen.'^e, how directly subversive of the 
fuiidsnicntal puinciplea of all law, is 
noc this supposition ! Far be it 
from us to attribute such manifest 
injustice to the Deity ! In reality, 
it. is an unque.stionable fact, that 
man's actions are all dependent on 
his own free-will, without any abso- 
lute or irresistible necessity to con- 
trol him. This free-will renders him 
capable of obedience or disobedience, 
and makes it possible to hold him 
accountable to the commands of the 
law. It is said, " Behold I this day 
place before thee life and the good. 
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and death and the evil ; and thou 
shalt choose life." (Deut. xxx. 150 
Thusj liberty of choice was left to 
man ; the consequence is. that obe- 
dience) ia rewarded and disobedience 
imnished. The duty to learn and to 
teach was enjoined, as it is written, 
" Ye shall teach them to your child- 
ran;" (Deut. vi. 7;) "Ye shall 
learn them, and be careful to per- 
form it ; "(Deut. V. 1 ;) with many 
other similar passages relating to 
this subject. Prudence and precau- 
tion are likewise dutiea the observ- 
an ce of which is strictly cornmanded : 
As it is written, " When thoti huild- 
est a new house, tliou shalt erect a 
railing round thy roof, and not bring 
the guilt of homicide on thy house." 
(Deut. xxii. S-) Other precepts of 
the same kind are numerous in the 
law and in the Prophets. 

The maxim which our Rahbies 
laid down, namely, that " every 
thing is iu the power of Providence 
except the fear of God," is most 
true and in perfect accordance with 
what we iiave here stated. Man is, 
however, prone to err, and often 
supposes that actions which are 
purely the result of his own free-will 
are owing to some external, unavoid- 
able influence. As, for instance, 
that they are to espouse a certain 
woman, or to acquire a certain for- 
tune, &c. 13 ut lauch suppositions 
are untitle and unfounded. For that 
woman, whom he iia.s married by 
virtue of a matrimonial contract and 
legal espousals 'is hia lawful wife : 
He has married her to fulfil the 
Divine command, " Increase and 
multiply." This is obedience to the 
will of God, which, according to the 
Rabbinical maxim, is left to the free- 
will of man. And if his espousals 
were unlawful, then hia matrimonial 
connexion is a transgression, and 
sinful. And the Holy One (blessed 
he He !) jiredestines no man to sin. 
Again : If a man robs his neighbour, 
or steals from him, cheats, denies 
having received a loan or payment, 
and supports such denial by a false 
oath i — were that man to say, " It 
waa predestined that this sum must 
pass from the possession of my 
neighbour into my hands;" he 
would accuse the Deity of pre- 
ordqining sin ; which is utterly 



untrue. As it thus remains un- 
questioaable that all human actiona 
are the result of man's free-wil!, 
be they in accordance wita his 
duties, or opposed to them ^ and 
as we have already in our 
second chapt«;r explained, that the 
active observance or transgression of 
commands in the Divine law are 
the result of our own free-will, which 
likewise decides on the purity of our 
fear and obedience, neillier of which 
is predestined by jirovidence j the 
question then naturally arises, 
" What then is the meaning of the 
rabbinical maxim, " Every thing is in 
the power of providence?"' The 
answer w. They mean the natural 
course of events, which are not in- 
fluenced by the will of man : as, for 
inijtance, whether he ia to be tail or 
short of stature, whether the season 
is to be rainy or dry, whether the 
air is to he clear or hazy; and all 
other events which have no connec- 
tion with the actions or purposes of 
man. 

Iu laying down this maxim, that 
obedience or disobedience to the Di- 
vine laws depends solely on the will 
of man, our Rahbies followed the 
dictum of the prophet Jeremiah of 
blessed memory, who saith, " From 
the mouth of the Most High pro- 
ceedeth neither good nor evil." (La- 
ment, iii. 38.) By " good" he means 
virtue, &nd by " evil" vice ; and he 
accordingly says, The Holy One 
(blessed be He !) does not pre-ordain 
any man to be virtuous or vicious. 
And, as such is the fact, it belioves 
man to mourn for bis evil deeds, as 
the Prophet farther saith, " How 
greatly ought living man to mourn 
for hia sins!" (Lamentations iii. 
39) He continues to tell us, that 
the remedy for this our soul'a 
disease is in our own power ; and as 
Qur misdeeds were the fruits of our 
own free-will, so we have likewise 
the liberty of choice to retrace our 
steps, to abandon our evil ways and 
repent of our sina ; as he saith, " liet 
us search and investigate our deeds, 
and return to the Lord; let us lift up 
our hearts and hands to God who ia 
in heaven." (Lament, iii. 30.) 

The common-place saying adopted 
amongst men, and which we likewise 
find in some of the prophetic writ- 
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inift, namply, that man's sitting 
down or risinjf. and indeed every oue 
of his movements, is according to 
the will and decree of Providence; 
— tliis sayino; is true in one respect. 
For he who throwa a stone into the 
air, and aees it fall back on the 
ground, is justified in saying, "This 
stone fell to the ground according to 
the will of (iod ;" as the Divine will 
has appointed the earth to be the 
centre of attraction, and therefore 
whatever is thrown up into tlic air is 
drawn back to lliia central point. 
In like maimer, all the dJBerent par- 
tides of flame ascend ; because the 
first (ireat Will decreed, that such 
should be their general law. But it 
is wrong to suppoae, that at the time 
this particular stone is thrown^ or 
this jiarticular Hame is lighted, and 
not till then, the Divine will decrees 
what direction either ia to take. 
Dialecticians are of a ditferent opi- 
nion : They assert, that the Deity, 
at the time of every particular occur- 
rence, decides the preci-se manner 
and moment in which it is to be 
done. We, however, do not agree 
with theni! but, on the contrary, 
maintain, that the Divine will, dur- 
ing the 8i.\ days of creation, laid 
down and determined fixed and cer- 
tain laws for the constant regulation 
of nature; us Solomon said. " As it 
was, 80 it wil! ever be : As it was 
made, so it continues, and there is 
nothing entirely new under the sun." 
(Eccles. i. 9.) This occasioned our 
llabbies to maintain, that all won- 
ders which seem to depart from the 
ordinary course of nature, — whether 
Ihey have already occurred, or are, 
. according to the promises of Holy 
W^rit, hereafter to occur, — were pre- 
ordained by the Divine will during 
the si.v days of creation ; and that 
nature then was arranged in siich a 
manner that at the proper lime 
and season the miraculous events 
occur in the regular course 
decreed by Providence. Those 
who witnessed such an occtirrence 
might consider it an innovation on 
the laws of nature ; whereas in 
reality it was no sui'b thing. 

In the commentaries on licde- 
siastcs and likewise in other books, 
this subject has been treated of more 
at large ; and llie result of idl our 



investigationa is, that nature pursues 
the course which has been appointed, 
and obeys the laws which have been 
laid down for her. And, generally, 
our Rabbles (peace be with them !) 
were far from maintaining that as 
lime progressed, the Divine will de- 
termined ,each particular event as it 
occurred. And when therefore they 
said, that men's rising up and sitting 
down were in accordance with the 
Divine t\'ill, their meaning was, that 
ihe Deity had once for all so deter- 
mined the nature of man at the time 
of creation, that silting down, and 
getting up, and the other movements 
of the body, should be optional tu 
man. Nor is the will of Providence 
at present any further concerned in 
the movements of the human body 
tlian it is concerned in the full- 
ing of the stone ; both being in 
obedience to general laws once laid 
down and decided on. 'I'he great 
principle by which it behoves us to 
abide is, that as it pleased the Holy 
Une (blf«sed be He [) to create man 
with an erect stature, a full chest, 
and flexible fingers, so was it like- 
wise his pleasure that man should 
move or rest of his own accord, and 
act Bs his own free-will prompts him, 
without being subject to any external 
influence or impediment. This is 
fully apparent from the law of truth, 
which elucidates this subject to us 
when it says, 

ym aviD nnb rjon inHi rrn oiKn p 

" Behold man ia become like one of 
us to distinguish good from evil.'' 
(Genesis iii. 22.5 This the Chaldee 
paraphrast Onkelos explains to us 
as follows; " Man is. now become 
the only being throughout the uni- 
verse, who can, of his own accord 
and by his own will, know good and 
evil, and perform either the one or 
the other as his own inclinations, 
free from all external influence, may 
prompt him. Nor ia there any other 
terrestrial creature, who equals him ; 
so that he stands alone of his kind 
on earth/' 

As it is thus essential in the exist- 
ence of man, that he shall, according 
to his own free and uncontrolled 
will, do good or p\'il, it becomes ne- 
cessary to teach him bow lo pursue 
ihegood ; to command and exhort, to 
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punish and reward him, according to 
the dictates of rigorous justice. It 
alao behoves him to accustom him- 
self to the practice of good deeds, 
until he attains perfection ; and to 
abstain from evil deeds, until he 
eradicates the bad propensiliea 
which have taken root within 
him. Let him net suppose that they 



have attained that dcfpree of force 
that he can nolonKer overcome or al- 
terliishabitiules: Fortliere isno habit 
that may not be altered from bad 
to good, as from good to bad. The 
alteration is entirely in hi.s own 
power, dependent solely on his 
will, and can be wrought by no ex- 
ternal influence. 



(To he conlinued,) 



NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To the Editor of (he Hebrew Reeiew. 

SiK, — 1 HAVE to return my best thanks both to yourself for inserting my 
letter of the lOlh Nov. in your valuable Journal, (page 160,) and also to 
your three correspondents for their prompt replies, (pages 176 and 1!12,) to 
my query; and especially to your learned friend i\I. J. for the explanation 
which he has offered of the origin of the supposed error committed by the 
Septuagint translators and by ifosephus. 

I must confess, however, that M. J.'s e.xplanatiun is far from satisfac. 
tory ; for 1 caanot understand how they should have fallen into eo strange 
an error " either from ignorance, or from a spurious copy before them;" 
nor Can I admit that Josephus would have ventured to originate bo remark- 
able a Btory explanatory of the translation: — Indeed the more ridiculons 
that story may seem, the less likely is he to have "trumped it up." 

I bavQ therefore tu recjuest that you will have the kindness to give 
insertion to the present letter, in which I wish to present to your readers a 
few reasons against the supposition that the Septuagint translators and 
Josepbus are necessarily wrong with respect to the meaning of the te.ict in 
question. 

It is proper to premise that as this text occurs in a portion of the Scrip- 
tures which it is not pretended was translated by the original LXX. trana- 
latura of the Pentateuch, the tradition respecting those translators, which 
U adverted to in pages 1*2 and 64 of the present volume, u entirely unaf- 
fected hy this discussion. I state this in order to free the question from all 
possible difficulty upon that head ; and also for the purpose of correcting 
the assertion of your Correspondent " J. S." that tliejj (lliat is, the trans- 
lators of the text in dispute,) have translated T22 [oni23] by Tjirap in 
Gen. xli.v. 6 ; Exod. xx\x. 13. 

Now, although the translators of the Prophets were not the same indi- 
viduals as those who made the Greek translation of the Law, they must 
unquestionably have been U-arned Jews of Alexandria; and we are hound to 
assume also that they were chi)«ea from among their breibien on account 
of their superior qualifications for the task ; which qualifications would have 
consisted of n perfect knowledge of the Hebrew and (jreek languages, and 
of an intimate acquaintance with the contents of the sacred volume. 

But to render the hypoibesis of " M. J." consistent with itself, we must 
suppose not only that these translators had never seen any other than this 
shiffle spurious copy of the t^^xt, but also that they were so entirely 
ignorant of that text, and of the liel)rew laiiKuage generally, that 
they did not posiess the means of rectifying the errors in that copy. Let 
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me ask whether M. J. Limself, or eren anj' Israelite endowed with a portioA 
only of the Tearniog which he possesses, would, in the present day, be led 
into 80 gross an error hy the mere mis-spelling of a word in a fardty copy of 
the Scriplureit i And how can we presume to impute such utter ignorance to 
the Alexandrian Je\v"s, in direct opposition to the O[)inion of the world ge- 
nerally, and to that in particular of the gifted and larrented Davids, as 
expressed in his Lecture on the Philosophtf of the Jncs, pp. 18, 19 ? 

Butthi« is B portion only of the difficulty attending " M. J.'s" hypothesis. 
We must further suppose that Flavius Josephus, a Jew of Jertisalem, of a 
sacerdotal and learned family; and himself, even when a child, dittingutahed 
for his Learning and his accurate undcrsta,nding of the Scriptures ; (Life of 
Josephus, sect. 1, 2 — we are to suppose that he had no knowledge of the 
te.Yt in question, excepting from a spurious copy, similar to that which bad 
misled the Jews of Alexandria not less, probably, than three centuries pre- 
viously. But, then, what are wo to say to his own statement, (Life of Jo- 
sephuB, aec, 75,) that when Jerusalem was destroyed, and hehad pertnissioa 
frora Titus to save whatsoever he chose out of the ruins of his country, he 
took away with him the holv books? 

The similarity which exists between Joaephua and the Septuagint trans'lii- 
tion, not only in this particulir instance, but also upon many other points 
in which the latter difFers materially frora the received Hebrew text, might, 
not unreasonably, lead to the inference that the Jewish historian (\n like 
manner aa the Jews, as a people, unquestionably were, after their return 
from Bahylon, — see Nehemiah, viii. 3; xiii. 24) was ignorant of the lan- 
guage in which the Scriptures were written, and was obliged therefore to 
refer to one or other of the versions orTargums which had been made of 
themj; and as he was for a time resident in Alexandria, and as likewise he 
was entirely conversant in Egyptian matters, and was also a thorough Greek 
scholar, it would be natural that he should have made use of the Greek 
versi^on of the Alexandrian corgrrgations. But under this hypothesis, what 
becomes of the universally admitted authority of " the learned and authen- 
tic Jewish historian ? " 

On the whole, therefore, there does not (at least at present) appear suflS- 
cient reason for doubling that both the Alexandrian Jews and Josephus 
himself p(^saes8ed the means of ascertaixiing, and the abdity to undeistand, 
the signification of the te.\t in question; and, consequently, Whistoii (Jose- 
phus'a translator) is justified in saying that " it is almost unaccountable 
that our commentators should so much hesitate about its true interpreta- 
tion." I am, Sir, Your very obedient Servant, 

27th. December, 1834. B. E. 



We thank our Correspondent J. A. for his suggestions, which, dictated 
as they evidently are by a friendly feeling towards our publication, shall 
certainly be attended to. The letter which we insert above, fully meeta 
J. A.'s views on the suhject in question. He will, however, permit ns 
to inform him, that the Septuagint translation, of which he undertakes 
the defence, is not the one mentioned by the learned author of the 
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I. ON THE CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS IN TlfE COUNTENANCE 
AND BEARING OF NATIONS, ARISING FROM MORAL 
CAUSES. 

(Continued from page 228.J 



A VERY slight acquaintance wiih 
the s.-3crcc] writings anil iiiaight into 
the works of the creation, suffice to 
show lis that Mtrcy and Beneficence 
are the great attributes hy which the 
universe is sustained. Tliey might, 
therefore, be expected to be found, 
as in fact tiiey arc, among tiioee 
comrnanda in their law, which are 
niost frequently and i-trenuously di- 
rected to he ol>served by the Israel- 
ites : And lliat they had sunk deep 
into their hearts from the earliest 
period, is proved by many incidents 
in their history. 

Their disposition for mercy, which 
appears to have been inseparable 
from their nature, occasioned them 
even to neglect obeying, to its full- 
est extent, the command given tliem 
to drive the seven nations entirely 
out of the land which had been as- 
signed lliem, Ipst they should, by 
intermingling with them, fall into 
the same evil courses which had 
brought upon those nations the just 
wrath of a beneficent Deity ; whose 
abhorrence of cruelly could not be 
more stronjjly marked than by the 
circumstance, that lie, who had 
annuitnced himself as a God uf 
inercy Nhould direct bis people, to 
drive out and utterly olfliterate every 
trace of the seven nations from tlie 
land llie Israelites were to occupy; 
on account principally, as it appears, 
tliat besides their other wicked deeds 
and abominable practices, they were 
a most cruel and unmerciful race. 
For by oiitiaging thosi.' great attri- 
butes which sustain llie universe, 
they endeavoured, asfnras lay in their 
jiower, to destioy a cieHticn formed 
in love and benefictntc. The pecu- 
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liar cruelty of those nations is 
strongly set forth in several passages 
of the Scriptures. Adoni-besck him- 
self confesses, that the punishment 
inrticted upon him by the Israelites 
was a just retribution for his cruel- 
ties ; for he says, *' Threescore and 
ten kings, having their thumbs and 
their great toes cut vS, gathered 
their meat under my table : as I have 
done, so God hath requited me." 
(ifudges i. 7 ) Samuel, reproving 
Saul for showing mercy to Agag and 
preserving him alive, contrary to 
tlie expres.s coratnand of the Deity, 
reproaches Agag with his cruel eon- 
duct, telling him, "As thy sword 
hath made women childless, so shall 
thy mother be childless among wo- 
men.",* It must be remembered that 
Agag was a descendant of those 
Amalekiteg who cruelly fell upon 
the hindmost of the Israelites in the 
wilderness, and " smote even all that 
were feeble and weary, and he feared 
not God." For which unmerciful 
act interminable war against the 
race was denounced on the part of 
the Deity, who in this most irapres- 
aive manner teaches ua that lie con- 
siders cruelty and inhnniajiity the 
highest oflRences against himself. 

We cannot refrain from quoting 
a passage out of the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, as it applies immediately to 
this branch of our subject. Sneak- 
ing of the time afforded hy the Deity 
to the seven nations to repent them- 
selves of their cvU courses, but 
which proved totally unavailing, their 
crimes, for which they were directed 
to be driven out and destroyed, are 
then recapitulated ; nmong which, 
* I Sam. vs. 'i^'i. 
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and stDnding foremost in ibe fearful 
catalogue, it) vUcir cruelty towards 
helple«8 infants, touchinfjly described 
in iliese words : " And also tiiosc 
merciless murderers of children and 
dcvoiirerB of man's flesh, and the 
lieast-! of blood, with their priests, 
out of the midst of their idolatrous 
crew, and the jiarents, that killed 
with their own haiidii Foula destitute 
of help." (chap. xii. 5, 6.) 

The abhorrence in vhicb cruelty 
and inhumanity were held by the 
Israelites is strongly exemplified in 
their conduct on the occasion of that 
a|)])Hllin^ incident, related very cir- 
cumstantially in Judges xix. and 
XX., of the death of the concubine 
of the Levite, occasioned by the 
shameful abuse of her by the inha- 
bitants of Gibeah of the tribe of Ikn- 
jandn. The «hole nation of Israel- 
ites asaembled in the most solemn 
manner, and, having heard the de- 
tails from the Levite, they all as one 
man declared ihey would ko against 
Gibeah, ere they returned Ko their 
own hornea, to obtain justice for 
that outrage on humanity. " They 
sent men through all tfie tribe of 
Benjamin saying. What wickedness 
is this that is done among you f 
Therefore deliver ua the men, the 
children of Belial which are in Gibe- 
ah, that we may put them to death, 
and put away evil from Israel ; but 
the children of Benjamin would not 
hearken to the voice of their brethren 
the children of Israel," — for they 
put themselves in battle array — 
thus endeavouring by violence to 
maintain a wicked action. The 
description given of the succes- 
sive attacks of the Israelites, and of 
their defeat in two of them by the 
Benjamites, depicts very vividly the 
condicting feelings which struggled 
in the breauts of the Israelites at the 
time : Their horror at the cruel act 
for which they had asked only to 
have the culprits delivered up, their 
consequent jimt indignation against 
tlie trilie for refusing to remove ao 
great a reproach from the whole na- 
tion, are finely contrasted with their 
evident reluctance to proceed to ex- 
tremities with their refractory breth- 
ren, as is shewn by their appealing to 
the Deity. And on the second occa- 
sion, " the chUdren of Israel enquir- 



c<l of the Lord, Shall I yet again go 
out to battle against the children of 
Benjamin my brother, or shall I 
cease F And the Lord said. Go up ; 
for to morrow I will deliver them 
into your bands." Having at leiigth 
prevailed against the Benjamiteg, 
and, in the heat of the battle, nearly 
exterminated the whole tribe, and 
destroyed their cities, (for only six 
hundred men escaiied to Rimmon, a 
rock,) the Israelites repented them 
sorely of the signal punishment their 
duty had called upon them to inflict 
upon one of their tribes, and they 
took measures afterwards to preserve 
it from becoming extinct, in conse- 
quence of an oath they had made, 
tnat they would give none of their 
daughters for wives to the Benja- 
niites, in order to mark their abhor- 
rence of the atrocious deed that had 
been perpetrated among them. 

At a later period we find that the 
Israelites continued to be renowned 
for a merciful disposition. In the 
time of Ahal), king of Israel, Ben- 
haJad, king of the Syrians, having 
made war upon him, and experienced 
a signal defeat, which obliged him 
to tly, hiss followers advised that 
they should approach Ahab in the 
attitude of supplicants, to petition 
for mercy. " For," f aid the]', " be- 
hold now we have heard that the 
kings of the house of Israel are mer- 
ciful kings." And the sequel jiroved 
they were not mistaken; for Ahab, 
when petitioned to preserve the life 
of Btn-hadad, enquired very kindly 
and eagerly, " Is lie yet alive i He 
is my brother;" and showtd him 
afterwards much kindness. (1 Kings 
XX. 34.) 

We shall mention only one more 
among the many other instances that 
might be adduced, to prove that hu- 
manity and mercy characterized this 
people when dweUing in their own 
land. 

In the reign of Abaz, king of 
Judah, the king of Israel having 
taken two hundred thousand captives 
of both sexes of their brethren of the 
tribe of Judah, and puiposing to keep 
them as bondmen and bondwoman, 
certain of the heads of the tribe of 
Epbraim stood up, and reprobated 
those that had returned from the 
war, and said, " Ye shall not bring 
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in the captives liither ; for whereas 
we liave oBenJed against tlic Lord 
already, ye intend to add more to 
our sins and to our trespass ; for our 
treiiiiasa ia great, and theie is fierce 
wrath against Israel. So the armed 
iiieti left the captives and the spoU 
before the prinfea and all the con- 
gregation. And the men who had thus 
spoken rose up and took the captives, 
and, with the spoil, clothed all that 
were naked among them, and array- 
ed them, and shod them, anil gave 
them to eat and to drink, and anoint- 
ed them, and carried all the feeble 
upon asaee, and brought them to Je- 
1 richo, the city of palm-trees, to their 
brethren ; then they returned to 
Samaria," their own homes. In all 
other histories we should search in 
vaiti for a parallel to this instance of 
mercy and humanity. It proves not 
only how superior are the virtues 
when bated on laws emanalinf; from 
the Deity, Lut that a people who had 
once been trained to the practice and 
contemplittioa of the duties they in- 
culcate, tau never entirely divest 
themselves of their beneiicent effect, 
however they may err on many im- 
portant points The Israelites, when 
they performed this merciful and 
huniane act, had swerved from the 
worship of the true God, at the in- 
stigation of their princes; yet the 
k-ssons of virtue they had received 
for ages before had sunk too deep 
into them e^'er to be totally oblite- 
rated ; as we find to be the case 
throughout their liistory. (1 Ghron. 
xxviii. 1.5.) 

Wo have dwtlt on the qualities of 
mercy and humanity, because a very 
little reflection will show them to be 
of the first importance in the social 
system, and the basis on which a 
large proportion of our virtues are 
built. Ho many are the occasions 
which call for their exercise, in the 
multifarious relntions of mankind, 
that we have only to imagine to our 
selves the evils^a great .departure 
from the practice of these, the most 
fiacred of our duties, would iuHict on 
tlit- Imman race, immediately to per- 
ceive and appreciate their value. We 
shall not attempt to place the (right- 
ful list of those evils in array befoi'e 
our readers : It ia painful enough 
only to think on a few of thera ; and 



they are sufficient to convince us 
they woidd render life insupportable, 
and soon cause the frame of society 
to fall to pieces. 

Secifig the great importance in 
wiiicli the practice of inese virtues 
is held by the Deity, may we not 
consider that the favour which his 
people have always experienced from 
him, even when sinning greatly 
against hira, and which is evinced in 
nothing so much as in their preserva- 
tion as a peo|>le, even to this day, 
after so many trials and sufferings, 
may he aseriijcd partly to those quali- 
ties being, as it were, engrafted in 
them ? They certainly preserve them 
from the commission of many dread- 
ful crimes, and cause them to prac- 
tise many of those virtues which 
He has commanded them, and on 
which the sustaining of the social 
system so much depends. 

The Jewish people may fearlessly 
ofTer ihemaehes to the strictest scru- 
tiny of their fellow-men, and may 
feel confident of coming out of it 
with honour. 

Their position in society has 
hitherto kept them from being fairly 
judged ; but n closer examination 
into their character will show them 
possessed of virtues that, when fitind 
in individuals more favouiably placed 
for observation, iiave justly f<aiued 
theni the apprubatian of their fellow- 
men, It is Well known that they 
make the best of husbands and 
wives. Domestic discord is scarcely 
known among them. It would be 
difficult to cite an instance of a 
husband ever raising his hand 
against the wife of his bo.som. 
Whilst, on the part of the wife, 
scarcely au instance of coiijugal infi- 
delity is to be heard of 1 heir affec- 
tion and tenderness towards their 
offspring is proverbial ; thfi/ are, 
consequently, generally dutiful and 
loving to tiicir jiareiits, 'I'he father 
of a family i.s never fouud to prefer 
spending his time away from the 
domestic hearth and circle, and 
scHiandering the means wliic-h ought 
to be applied in procuring com- 
forts fur, and ])romoting the welfare 
of, hi.^ family, in idle, vicious, or 
sellish course*. Sobriety is so gene- 
ral am)r\g tliem, that it is rare to 
see a Jew in the gliameful state of 
2 1 2 
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inebrialion. A Jew homicide is so 
rare, that we almost doubt if a sin- 
gle instance can be adduced of one 
in this country for nearly an entire 
century; and that it is equally so 
in all countries where they dwell, 
we believe we may assert with truth. 
They are remarkable for the absence 
of that ferocity and recklessness 
which eeem to proclaim enmity to 
the rest of mankind, and to set at 
defiance every tic that binds man to 
his duties. On the contrary, no- 
thing is so easy as to call up in their 
countenance that e.ipresaion of hu- 
manity, kindly feelings, and mercy 
towards their fellow-creatures, which 
proclaim at once, that those qualities 
are inherent in them. These may 
aj>pcar exaggeratod statements, but 
we court the closest inspection, and 
feel assured they would be found 
strictly true in every point. And 
let it not be supposed, that these re- 
marks apply solely to those of the 
Hebrew nation of superior grades. 
It i3 highly to the credit of their 
humbler brethren, that they are 
quite as well entitled to be included 
in them ; which render tlietn well 
deserving of the kindest and most 
BtrentiouB eflbrts, on the'part of their 
superiors in wealth and station, to 
add to the good qualities they already 
possess, so as lo raise the nation 
generally to that moral jicrfection 
which the religion of their fore- 
fathers is Bo eminently calculated 
to enable them to attain. 

We shall be excused, we tnistj 
for this digression, which we cannot, 
however, consider as altogether irre- 
levant, or out of place, in " the He- 
brew lleview." 

The writings of our wise men of 
yore, we take it, are being laid before 
our brethren, and the public at large, 
in a language more generally under- 
stood than that in which they wrote, 
for a practical purpose, not to be 
read and then thrown asiJc, hut that 
all those sublime truths, and excel- 
lent laws, which our religion teachea 



and contains, and which have princi- 
pally employed their pious thoughts 
and able pens, may be well under- 
Btood and acted upon. And we are 
now doing no more than humbly 
pointing to this as being their prin- 
cipal aim. 

Some may say, that all they have 
written contains nothing new. This 
in one sense may be true, — though it 
would not be dithcult to show that 
they abound with many original 
thoughts on very important points;^ 
but are they on that account to be 
laid aside, and the rising and future 
generations deprived of the instruc- 
tion they convey ? As well might it 
he said, that, because the letters of 
the al])habet are of ancient date, the 
children of the present and future 
generations need not learn them, as 
that lessons of wisdom and virtue 
need not be studied, nor, conse- 
quently, acted upon by the present 
and future generations, because, 
forsooth, they are antiquated. By 
such a mode of reasoning each gene- 
ration would re<juire some new code 
of religious and moral laws, iu order 
that they might he saved the 
drudgerv and disgrace of studying 
out of the same books as their fore- 
fathers. 

The value of the Sacred Writings, 
and of the labours of those wise men 
who have descanted upon their con- 
tents, is ill uiider.stood if it be sup- 
posed that their subjects are worn 
tlireadbare. We ehould suspect 
those who entertain such an opinion, 
as having much to learn out of 
them. And, at all events, let them 
reflect, that, however familiar they 
may be with their contents, they are 
quite new to every succeeding gene- 
ration, whose thirst for knowledge 
on the most important points for 
them to learn can be slaked at no 
fountain so pure and wholesome as 
the Sacred Writings of the Hebrews, 
and those of their pious and justly 
celebrated wise men. 

A. A. L. 
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Listen to me, my sons, wbile I re- 
late to you the valour and grandeur 
of a man. It la not the valour of a 
warrior, neither is it the grandeur of 
a rich and powerful man ; hut the 
valour ia that of a man who could 
conquer his pasaions, and the gran- 
deur i« that of his sowl. As the 
clouds of heaven shed the blessings 
of the Supreme alike on the wicked 
and on the righteous, so is the mild 
and benevolent rnan who can curb 
Ilia anger. He, like a rock, stands 
firm, and fears not, though the sea 
rage, though surrounded by its 
foaming billows. He is unmoved, 
being Hupported by righteouaneBs. 
Nothing can shake him, although 
encompassed by the breakers of 
death. He listens not to the voice 
of flatterers, pays no atteution even 
to the advice of his best friends, 
should they urge him on to ven- 
geance against his enemies; for, 
"good-will to man" is his constant 
beacon : To it are his eyea directed ; 
where it guides him he follows. His 
only desire and delight are centred 
in humanity, which never deserts its 
followers, although they should for a 
time wander, deserted, forlorn, and 
with no one to support them in llieir 
hour of need. 

So fared it with the good David, 
who was obliged to flee from Saul, 
and wandered in the wilderness like 
a lost sheep, or like a bird that hops 
from twig to twig, when he was in 
the fastnesses at En-gedi, concealed 
from the wrath of his pursuers, who 
sought to take his life. There sat 
David, and a few of his trusty fol- 
lowers, in a desolate and dreary cave, 
the habitation of serpents and beasts 
of prey, surrounded on all sides by 
noxious reptiles ; in a fave where no 
man who knew the value of life 
would have entered; a cave into 
which the glorious light of heaven 
had never beatned, nor the sun shed 
its genial rays. Darkness, and the 
shadow of death alone, there took up 
their abode. There no voice of joy 
• 2 SuuiiU'l Kjiiii. 9. 



was ever heard j no voice but the 
yells of devouring animals. There 
eat David, mild, placid, nay, evea 
cheerful, as a bridegroom in the 
chamber of his bride, or as a king 
on his throne. His little host en- 
camped outside, Iiungry, fatigued, 
exhausted, from the troubles which 
they had endured : Life became a 
burthen to thetn. Desuairing, they 
communed with each otner and said, 
" Up ! Let us urge him on to turn 
against !Saul, and at once to revenge 
hira and ourselves for all the evils to 
which that tyrant has subjected us. 
Let US go and remonstrate with him, 
and require to know the cause why 
he delays attacking .Saul ! Mas ho 
not heretofore vanquished and over- 
come his enemies? Are we not 
strong enough ? Then why should 
we any longer wander in this dreary 
wilderness, enduring hunger and 
thirst, and deprived of every comfort 
of lifef Our wives, our children, 
and our effects, — have they not al- 
ready become a prey to Saul and his 
army ? Up, then ! Let some one 
address him, and urge him to the 
onslaught." 

Thus they communed, when 
Jeshoram, the son of Chacononai, 
advanced to David and addressed 
liim : "My lord David, ihou art no 
stranger to the deeds that I have ac- 
complished. From the very mo- 
ment when I attended thee to win thy 
dowry from the Philistines, has my 
soul not at nil times been true to 
thee? Hast thou not always pros- 
pered when thou wert pleased to 
listen to my counsel ? and why ? 
Because I never hastened to effect 
a purpose without first looking to 
the result. How frequently have I 
not checked the young warriors, who, 
impelled by anger, impetuously rush- 
ed to the charge ere they had con- 
sidered the consequences ! Allow 
mo now with great submiasion to 
say, that 1 am equally dissatisfied 
with thy deportment. Is it titling 
for a warrior like thyself to be lazy ? 
to ait thus in a state of aiiathy ? \VW{ 
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does fear possess thee ? or why ait 
tliou afraid, that thou fieest like a 
hind when pursued by the hunter ? 
How art thou chanpfed I Where is now 
thy daring' spirit flown ? Thou who 
couldst truly hoast, ' Thy Kervant has 
slain the lion and the bear, and this 
uncircumcUed Philistine shall be- 
come as one of them,' • — Thou who 
didst exclaim on that mcniurahle 
occasion, ' Let no man's heart 
droop ; thy servant will go nnd 
fight.with this Philistine !'f- Didst not 
thou slay the haughty cha-nipion i 
and with what ? With a small atone ! 
But now that tliuu hast a sword, 
spear, and javelin, and art surroutid- 
ed by this trusty baud of warriors. 
thy spirits flag, and thou art faint- 
hearted. Who is Saul, and who are 
his men ? Did 1 not, with this spear, 
lay prostrate at my feet three hun- 
dred warriors at one timer Surely 
we can vanquish the son of Kish 
and his imbecile adherents. (> thcvt 
thou but knewest how my soul thirsts 
for tlie blood of thine enemies ! how 
anxious I am to meet, to combat, and 
to overcome them ! Tliou wouldest 
rejoice at our success. We surely 
are powerful enong;h. Strangers to 
fear, not one of our pursuers shall 
escape : Not even their cattle will we 
spare ; nay, not a hoof." 

Next spoke Eleaxar, the son of 
Dodo the Ahohitc : — " Remember, 
son of Jesse, the day 1 attended thee 
in battle, when 1 challenged the 
whole array of the PhilisUnes, when 
I pursued them sword in hand. I 
coveted not their plunder, neither did 
I seek their booty. I harassed and 
, destroyed them on all sides : Was it 
'for plunder? No: — but to annihi- 
late my foes, and not to suQer a rera- 
naiit nf ihera to escape. My might 
has not forsakt'n me. Saul shall be- 
come as one of ihemj and his army 
like theirs." 

Shamiiiali, tlie son of Agee, the 
Ilararite, then lifted up his voice 
and said : — " Surely those mtilodiuus 
strains must yet vibrate on thine ears 
which the virgins chanted in their 
dances, when in alternate choirs they 
sung, Sa«/ kus didii thousands; but 
David tens nf thovswids.\ How would 
their hearts again be gladdened on thy 
return ! on the return of a virtuous 
• I Samiwl xrii. 36. f Hid. J lbid.xviU.7. 



man, who, free from sin irnd iniqui- 
ty, has been causelessly persecuted 
and pursued ! Will they not most 
readily become thy subjects, bow 
down to thee, and place the diadem 
on thy head ? Trust to us : We will 
serve thee, and not forsake thee 
whilst breath remains in our bodies. 
Ilemetirber the day when Israel was 
forced to ilee before the Plidistines : 
I alone remained in the Beld of len- 
tiles, and, maintaining ray grround, 
hurled destruction on the foe. Hast 
thou already forgotten all this ? 
Have we not often evinced our 
prowess unto thee? Remember, 
when we were encamped in the fast- 
nesses, and thou exclaimedst.V.O .' 
that any one would enable me to drink 
of the waters of the u^ell in Bethlehem, 
which is at the </ale ! § did we not in- 
stantly rise up, actuated by one ira- 
pulse, and, at the hazard of our lives, 
dash through the camp of the Phi- 
listines and bring thee water from 
that well ? We are now as ready to 
bring thee the blood of thine ene- 
mies, who seek thy life and who 
wish to destroy our names. Flasten 
then ! delay not a moment ! My 
Bword is already drawn in my hand, 
and shall never return to its sheath, 
till I have dyed, it with the blood . 
of thy oppressors, and thrown their 
carcases to the beasts of the field, 
and their booty shall be utterly an- 
nihilated ! " 

These words were scarcely uttered 
whin Benaiah the son ofJehoiada, 
the son of a man from Kabziel, 
whose valiant soul had achieved 
mighty de.'ds, stepped forth and 
said, " () that I equalled these three 
warriors who have so noldy excelled 
in arms !{| But if 1 am yet loo young 
to rank with such heroes, still I 
trust ray deeds will bear recounting. 
I destroyed tivo lion-like men of 
IMoab. I vanquished a lion oil a 
snowy day ; and an Egyptitin, full 
five cubits high, I smote with his 
own spear, whicli I wrenched from 
his grasp. Wy lord, though young, 
my arm is strong as brass. Let me 
but see mine enemy and my sword 
anticipates his destruction. How 
long yet is this man Saul to be a 
stumbling-block nnto us? And 
VI hy is our fame to be calumniated 
% 2 i^amucl xxUI. \b. \\ Ibid. 20. 
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at the gates } It is already gaid, 
'Dav-id and bis followers are faint- 
hearted. Their crmraj;{;e has forsaken 
them. They hide themselves, like 
night-pluDderers, who are afraid to 
see the light of the sun.' Thus our 
glory is clouded and disgraced. 
Lead us on. The Lord is with us. 
Tliine enemies shall perish like prasa. 
Let it to.day be proclaimed lo the 
world who is the aggressor and who 
the conqueror ! " 

To them succeeded Abiatliar the 
Priest, who thus addressed the chief : 
— " Hearken, I beseech thee, to the 
advice of thy friends, to the counsel 
of thy trusty wiirriors. Tliey have 
advanced the truth free from guile. 
Why, I ask, should we wander in 
this va.'st and dreary n'ilderness, and 
uhide here in this desolate cave, the 
habitation of scorpions and serpents i 
Hast thou forgotten that Saul in 
one day destroyed eighty-five men 
who wore the holy linen ephod ; 
and that he so totally destroyed the 
priestly city Nob that he did not 
suffer men, women, or children 
longer to exi.'st f Even sucking 
babes did not escape his dire 
vengeance. Nay, the very cattle 
fell a prey to his malignity. And 
for what? Becaujse he hated thee, 
Rememher thy words to me then, 
' I ftnve been ike uvfortunate cnuse of 
all this calamity to thy father's 
house.' • The blood of my father's 
house now calls on thee for revenge. 
Arise, then ! and wreak thy ven- 
geance on the tyrant lliia day, to 
atone fur the blood of the Lord's 
servants which he has spih ! Art 
thou not the Lord's anointed, 
chosen by him to reign in Israel f 
Arisi^, then, I priiy thee, and help 
his people and his priestly servants. 
Has he not said, 'Thou shall feed 
my people Israel and thou shaltbe lord 
over them!"f Whilst yet he spoke, 
one of the scouts, who had been 
despatched by Davi^, swiftly came 
running from one of the points of 
reconuuissance, and shouted, " Re- 
joice 1 rejoice ! The enemy is al- 
ready taken ! He is within our 
grasj) ! Saul is at hand ! Quick, 
and you will succeed 1 His host has 

• 1 Samuel xril. 17—22. 
t 2 Swnnel v. 2. 



wound round yonder rock, and he 
Only, himself, retrains behind. I 
saw him enter the cave there to the 
north. ([aste, and we shall take 
him[" 

All with one accord exclaimed : 
"This is the day which we have so 
long looked for. Seize sword and 
spear, javelin and shield ! For this 
is the day on which the promise of 
the Lord will be accomplished, who 
said, ' Behold, J will surrender thy 
enemy into thy power .' ' " 

With anger flashing from their 
nostrils, they all prepared to rise 
and to assail him. 

David arose from his seat, leaning 
on his sword, his eyes beamiing 
mildness, benevolence, and charity: 
So dilates the heart of the virtuous 
man, when an opj)ortunity offers of 
e.xtending mercy and of conquering 
his passions 1 Advancing to his 
warriors and looking round, he thus 
addressed them : — " 8tay, my 
friends ! Stay, ye who seek ray 
welfare ! Stay, and listen to me." 
They stopped, and he continued: — 
"Ye have ever been trusty men to me. 
Ye have never, in any one instance, 
or upon any occasion, swerved from 
nny word. Ye have paid implicit 
attention to all my commands : For 
that the Lord will reward yon. 
Do ye therefore also now listen to 
my request : Let each warrior de- 
liver lo me his sword, and sit ye 
down. It is not for you to seek 
revenge on Saul. That vengeance 
ia due to me alone : He is wine 
enemy, and seeks to destroy my 
life." 

On hearing this request they all, 
with one impulse, delivered their 
weapons, and sat down. 

David then turned towards the 
north, and lieheld where Saul was 
entering the cave alone for a private 
))urpose. David followed unseen, 
although he saw Saul and heard him 
angrily muttering to himself, "O 
that my people could but find this 
David ! I would give his carcase to 
the birds of the air and to the 
beasts of the field ! Where can he 
be gone, and where is his hiding- 
place ? Did they not tell me llrat lie 
had taken up his abode here la this 
wilderness? O that I could but 
find him.!" 
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Wbere io the man who has his 
enemy within liis grasp, — that 
enemy who has repaid him evil for 
good, who has driven him from bis 
paternal roof, who pursues him in 
order, without any just reason, to 
deprive hira of life, — where is that 
man who would not retaliate, grasp 
his enemy by the throat, hurl him 
to the ground, and rejoice to see 
him weltering in his blood and the 
dogs feasting on his vitals? Such 



ore the urgent dictates of vengeance. 
Bui David slowly approached the 
implacable 8aul. Venjjtaiice was 
within the length of his sword. 
One thrust and it is done ! The 
opportunity mixht never again pre- 
sent itself ! But humanity remained 
triumphant, and David — raised bia 
sword and — cut off the hem of Saul's 
garment ! 

S. H., Srn. 



III. METAPHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE RABBIES. 

Seplur Ikkarim : "book or pkinciplss: 

(.Conlinued from page 7.QZ.) 



BY a. JOSEPH AI.B0. 



CHAPTER II. 

Aa every being in nature, accord- 
ing to its kind, has an exclusive 
purpose, distinct from that of all 
other species, which constitutes the 
cause and aim of its existence ; and 
as man is not only one of these 
beings, but likewise, as we have 
already demonstrated, superior to 
them all in accomplishments and 
perfection, it thence results that his 
aim and purpose must likewise be 
exclusively his own and peculiar to 
himself. It cannot, therefore, he 
that which he has in common with 
other animals, namely, that lie is 
animate, does therefore require 
nourishment, and is gifted with 
sensation : For, were this the case, 
the perfection of the jackass, or the 
swine, would equal ihat'of man, and 
the purpose of their existence be 
precisely similar to that of his. 
But as we see in man intellectual 
powers, superior in degree to those 
of all other animals, we are justified 
in asserting that the aim and pur- 
pose of existence, exclusively pecu- 
liar to man, is, that lie should exer- 
cise and perfect these intellectual 
faculties. These faculties form two 
classes: 1. Reflective. 2. Active. 
But as the second class is merely the 
result of the first, the perfection pe- 
culiar to man constats in his re- 
flective powers : For, were we to 
assume that the active efforts of his 
mind, such as arts, sciences, or 
manufactures, constitute his only 
perfection, we slirmld be in error. 
Aa, J. We find many animals pos- 



sessed of mechanical faculties, far 
beyond all human imitation, as is 
demonstrated in the " Letter of the 
Animals to Man," composed by 
Abuhan al Zaphi. 2. The perfec- 
tion which we attain in idea affords 
us greater delight than that which 
we attain in practice ; which proves] 
that the principal aim of reason 
consists in the perfection of the 
inward or contemplative ideas.* 

Thence it comes that man is more 
desirous of exercising his sense of 
seeing and of bearing than that of 
smelling, &c., because by the two 
former his mind becomes enriched, 
whereas the effects of his other 
senses are merely physical, and do 
not, therefore, contribute to his real 
perfection, but simply to those corpo- 
real wants, which he has in common 
with other animals. And as every 
animate being is most inclined to- 
wards that, which promotes the pe- 
ctttiar aim and tendency of its 'spe- 
cies, the exercise of these two senses 
are preferred by man, because 
it is a means of approximating 
to the purpose of his existence. 
And therefore Holy Writ more 
especially ascribes the creation of 
these two senses to the Deity, as 
Solomon saith, "The ear bears, the 
eye sees : the Lord has created them 
both." (Prov. sx. 12.) As the in- 
struction, afforded by a teacher, 
takes a firmer hold on the mind than 

If oui acdre powers were our only per- 
fection, Wf should again become n^duccJ to a 
level witli the bnif* ; n-t ihe oilu of uU ttctivu 
pffgrts Is t>ujo_>ineat. 
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what is aelf-acquired, he gives pre- 
cedence to the ear before the eye. 
The preference of these two senses 
before the rest, the same wise king 
likewise alludes to, when he says, 
" My little dove ; in the clefta of the 
rockH, in their inmost concealment, 
let me but see thee appear, let me 

r but hear thy voice ; for thy voice is 
eweet and thy appearance beaute- 
ous." (Canticles ii. 14.) This is an 
address of the poet to his own soul, 
under the simile of a dove hidden 
in the body, where its aeat is not 
known, as a timid turtle hides in 
the [deepest cleft of the rock. He 
calls upon that soul to evince the 

ffulness of its powers by means of 
tlie two senses of sight and hearing, 
which alone serve to develope the 
human, perfection, provided he 
makes proper use of them : For if 
he abuses them to the idle purposes 
of worldly vanity, he is blind and 
deaf, though in the full possession of 
all his senses : As the prophet apos- 
trophises those who were immersed 
in sensual intoxication ; " Hearken, 
ye deaf; ye blind, look up and 
seel" (Isaiah xlii. IS.) 

Absolute perfection is twofold : — 
1. That which accompanies existence 
and is at once developed : This is 
called the perfection of the object. 2. 
That which is obtained by the 
greatest posaibjo dcvelopement of 
all the powers ; and which, though 
in the germ it accompanies exist- 
ence, is only called forth in the man- 
ner we have stated : This is called 
the perfection of the purpose. Other 
animals have not any perfection 
except that of the first kind, nor 
can it be expected that they should 
improve : Therefore it is said of 
tliem at the time of creation, " God 
saw that it was good ; " (Genesis i. 
21;) for as soon as existence was 
bestowed on them, they had attained 
the perfection of their purpose, and 
were " good," because not suscepti- 
ble of improvement. But, at the 
creation of man, these words, as is 
most remarkable, are not used by 
Holy Writ, because he is not like 
other animals ; he has not attained 
the perfection of his purpose as soon 
as exiat^CE is bestowed on him,— 
he is susceptible of improvement, — 
and tliat improvement depends on 



his own will, and bis using the 
powers of his soul so eb perfectly 
to develope them. Tlierefore llie 
preacher says, "Fame is more pre- 
cious than fragrant oil, and the 
dj'ing-day better than the day of 
birth." (Ecclesiastes vii. 1.) In the 
first part of the verse he praises the 
fame which is acquired by good 
qualities ; yet, says he, even this is not 
tne real good to he enjoyed by the 
soul; for as long as man liveth he 
has nut yet attained the purpose of his 
being; throughout his whole life- 
time be is progressing from the 
germ into that full developement 
which is the perfection of the pur- 
pose, and this is attained only in 
death, which seals his progress : 
Further, to point out this essential 
difference between the creation of 
man and that of all other animals, 
and between the purpose of his 
being and of theirs, we find that 
Holy Writ uses the words, " God 
made the beast of the field accoj-d- 
ing to its kind, and the cattle ac- 
cording to its kind, and all the rep- 
tiles of the earth according to their 
kind," (Genesis i. 28.) thereby to 
denote, that the purpose of animals 
is not that of the individual but of 
the kind or species. Therefore the 
females were created at the same 
time with the males, and without be- 
ing distinctly mentioned. But aa 
man, in addition to the general 
purpose of his species, has a supe- 
rior, distinct, and individual purpose; 
the Words, " according to hi.s kind," 
are not used at his creation. Nor 
ia the woman created at the same 
time ns the man ; for .hia purpose 
is distinct and complete within him- 
self, whereas woman is created as 
an aid to man, to whom the pur- 
pose of her e.xittence is thus second- 
ary. 

This perfection of purpose, how- 
ever, as we stated before, does not 
accompany existence, hut results 
from the full and due developement 
of the aoul'a powers and faculties; 
therefore Solomon saith, " The dis- 
tinction, of roan from the brute ia" 
j'M, meaning the germ of something 
which is not yet, (Eccles. iii, 19.) 
His meaning is not. There is no dis- 
tinction between roan and brute ; as 
in that case he ranut lAa.xt "sftiiA 
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rronanjo E^^*n idid r«, "There 
is no distinction," &c. Where- 
as, on the contrary, he positively 
asserts there is a distinction, hut it 
is tlie germ of a somelliiuff which 
ij not yet developed. 'J his is like- 
wise the meaning of Job when he 



says Nisn fw? rronnm, 



" WisJom 



Cometh out of p«, (the Rerin of some- 
thing which is not yel,) nnd which 
is the place of understanding," (Joh 
xxviii. 21.) namely, %visdom is en- 
gendered from the germ of iho«e 
mental jiowtrs in man which is 
called p« I and, in order fnlly to de- 
fine what he means iiy ps, he further 
tells us, "which is the place of un- 
derstanding," merely the plice, not 
understandiug itself. 

CH.\PTER III. 

Whatever is in the germ mnat be 
developed ; and iinlesd that is done, 
it may he considered as non-exist- 
ing : Thence it ii evident, that, as 
we saidj the perfecting of the pur- 
pose in man is the full and complete 
(levclopcment of liij soul's powers, 
the germ of which QCcomj)anies his 
existence; and aa this only consti- 
tutes his distinction hsforc other 
animals, unless this devdnpftnent is 
afforded to hia faculties, there is no 
real distinction between him and the 
brute. It therefore behoves us to 
define what is the developement 
•which constitutes the perfection of 
tlie purpose for which man was 
created. 

Philosophers unanimously assert 
that this perfection i;) the force of 
reason. They maintain that the 
knowledge which is acquired by 
means of this force of reason, is 
immortal, and survives the perishaUe 
hody-j that there is an intimate 
connection between the unilcrstand- 
ing, hira who understands, and the 
objects to be understood, which all 
are concentrated by the force of rea- 
son : Thiaccmcentrationis imperish- 
able, and to altuin it, is alike the 
purpose for which man is crested, 
and the supreme felicity to which lie 
is appointed ; as no otiicr immorta- 
lity is possible, a man would other- 
wisB \>B created wiiliout any aim, 
and not possessed of that superiority 
and perfection which, as we Ir.ve re- 



peatedly proved, belongs to him. 
Many divines have adopted this opi- 
nion of philosophers, because they be- 
lieved it to be in accordance with the 
maxims of the law. To this they 
were induced by the meaning which 
they assigned to Moses's prayer, 
" That I may know thee in order 
that 1 may 6nd grace in thine eyes." 
(lisodus sxxiii. 13.) Whence they 
infer that he only who is possessed 
of knowledge can obtain the Divine 
grace, and that consequently know- 
ledge is ftlirity. But ia reality this 
passage only proves that he who has 
attained knowledge is sui)erior to 
hira who has not made that acquisi- 
tion; l)ut it does not prove that he 
who does not succeed in acquiring 
the highest degree of knowledge is 
incapable of felicity. The words in 
Holy Writ are, " that 1 may know 
thee." But this knowledg,e of the 
Divine Being is possessed byhin.self 
alon?, and by none other. We, 
therefore, after mature rt flection, 
give it as our opinion, that the as- 
sertion of the philosophers, which 
we have stated above, is not only in. 
itfclf untenable, but ia likewise con- 
trary to the doctrines of the law. 
For, according to this assertion, 
man would be created in vain, and 
without any purpose whatever, as 
one of two must be the case — either 
the pur|)ose can he attained by 
man, or it cannot ; if the latter, it ia 
evident that man is created in vain ; 
if the former, it ia evident that, were 
this attainment to depend upon su- 
perior knowledge, scarcely one man 
in a thousand couhl lay claim thereto: 
So that it miaht be said that a So- 
crates or a Plalo, or the few who 
equalled them, attained the superior 
knowledge that alone is the purpose 
for which man was created, whereas 
all the rest of mankind, not being 
able to attain that knowledge, are 
created in vain, and not superior to 
other animals. And if some gene- 
rations were to pass without pro- 
ducing any men so pre-eminent as 
Socrates or Plato, then these entire 
generations form an hiatus in the 
annals of creation, and are to be ac- 
counted as non -existing, 'I'his would 
not only be erroneous, but most 
presumptuous, inasmuch as it im- 
putes to the Deity n want of design 
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in his works, havinpf created so vast 
a majority of mankind in vain and 
without any purpose. Moreover, as 
they do not define what kind of 
knowledge is thus to entitle its pos- 
sessor to a lot 80 greatly prefeiable 
to his fellow-men ; even a man 
most pre-eminently gifted with wis- 
dom, science, and knowledge, may 
still be unahle to attain the perfec- 
tion of parpose, as his knowledge 
may not be of the right sort. For 
surely, it is not mathematics or na- 
tural philosophy tiiat can abstract- 
edly bestow any perfection on the 
human soul ; and their utility is 
only to prepare the soul for a greater 
degree of acquaintance with the 
great Author of nnlure, and with 
his works; it is therefore imposMble 
that immortality ehould be the result 
of a perfect actiuaintance with either 
of these sciences only. This David 
attests, when he says, " The heavens 
proclaim the glory of Gud; and the 
firmament sheweih his handy-work. 
Day unto day ultereth speech, and 
ni^ht unto night showeth know- 
led(5e. Their line is gone out through 
all the earth, and their words to the 
end of the world." (Psalm xix. 1 — 4.) 
What the human faculties can perceive 
and learn from the motions of the 
celestial bodies is, that every mova- 
ble object must he impelled by a 
moving power, which inters the ex- 
istence of the Deity. 

But the whole of the knowledge 
to be acquired from the works of 
nature, if limited to them, is insuffi- 
cient to impart immortality, or to 
restore the soul in purity and perfec- 
tion, to thctt exalted source from 
whence it emanated. This can only 
be done by means of the Divine 
law. Therefore, David, after having 
fully expressed all the advantages 
to be derived by contemplating the 
works of nature, concludes with 
Baying, " The law of the Lord is 
perfect and restoreth the soul," &c.; 
(Psalm xi.x. 7;) thereby to de- 
note the preference of the Divine 
laws to those of nature and society, 
as we fully demonstrated in the 
eighth chapter of our first division, to 
which we refer. This proves beyond 
all doubt or co)itradiction, that it is a 
knowledge of theDeily and of hislaw 
alone, and not any human science, 

2 



that can confer perfection or immor- 
tality ; and this knowledge of the 
Deity must be founded on truth and 
exempt from human fallibility. It 
is impossible that human knowledge 
should attain the universal wisdom 
evinced in creation : Therefore some 
philosophers denied the immortality 
ofthe80ul,as they maintain that hu- 
man wisdom cannot acquire perfect 
and universal knowledge; as what- 
ever he acquires must be mere hypo- 
thesis and uncertain, which is proved 
by the fact, that many of the most 
celebrated philosophers entertained 
contrary opinions on the same sub- 
ject, both of whicli cnuld of course 
not be right. And if perfection is to 
depend on the accuracy of mere hu- 
man science, one of these disputants 
mutit be created in vaLa and without 
a purpose. 

But it is a fact, that Ojiinions like 
those of the philosophers which we 
have mentioned, arc most pernicious, 
and only lead tlie mind astray. For, 
after diving into the most profoiuid 
depths of mysteries inscrutabls to 
mere human reason, they lay before us 
useless, offensive, or noxious weeds, 
as the reward of tlieir toils. To 
these David alludes, when he says : 
" Speculations I hate, but thy law 
I love." (I'salm cxix. 113.) His 
meaning is : I hate the idle spefiida. 
tions of human philosophy, for they 
are useless and lead us astray ; but I 
love thy law, for it alibrds us certain- 
ty, and places the means of attaining 
perfection within the reach of every 
one who obeys its commandments. 
For these means must alike be with- 
in the grasp of every member of the 
human species ; for, as every other 
gfift of nature to any species of ani- 
mals is extended to all the members 
of that species, although to some 
in a greater degree than to others ; 
60 likewiss the peculiar and exciu- 
sivegift of the Creator to man, per- 
fection and immortality, is alike ex- 
tended to every member of the hu- 
man race ; and the greater or less 
degree results from the free-will of 
the individual. Nor are the^e means 
limited to any particular sge or ge- 
neration, as otherwise mankind 
would be created in vain, which is 
utterly impossible, as no species can 
or does cxitrt distinguished iu form. 
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and endowments, which should either 
1)6 created tvitliout « iieculiar and 
tiiatiiiet purpose, or not possess the 
iTicans of attaining the purpose for 
which it has naanifeAtly been in- 
tended by its Oentor. Therefore 
iVristotle says, " We are certain that 
ii time must come, and cannot for 
eviT be delayed, when all men will 
become attached to truth, and strive 
to attain a knowledge of the Deity, 
the thirst for which is in>])lanted in 



their nature," He justly makes tbU 
assertion because ne felt, that, if 
such were not the case, maakiod i« 
created in vain. 

But as this assertion of Aristotle 
is not yet become realized, it is our 
duty to examine whether any, and 
what, means are placed within the 
reach of all or the greater part of 
mankind, by the aid of which they 
may attain the perfection of purpose 
or immortal felicity. 



(To be conlinueti.) 



IV. THE iVnSHNA. 

mSM niDQ, Mesc/teth Aboth .• " the ethics or thb FATHBas," 

pdh p. comments by NAPUTALl HtllTS WESSELY. 

( Continued from page 231.) 

ioae tlie son of Joozor, B niuu uf ZoTPilab, Iin4 Joge tti? Don of JoluiDaii, a man o( 
Jaasaleni, obmiDi-d Uif law from hlin (Antigoous ufSocbi)). Jo.'e the son of Joewfr, 
■idtb, " I«t Uiine Ijoum* be a pUreof asaoniblugvto wii^e men,*co;er thjielf with thednst 
ui tbeir feet, and <lriiik iu their wonla nitli tbirvt. (I. 4.) 



Commentary. Jose the son of 
Joezer, a man of Zorcdah, and Jose 
the son of Johanan, a man of Jenisa- 
Ie1l^, /j-c. — In the Talmud (treatise 
Chayiga ) we are told, that whenever 
two lunaim, or " Teachers," are 
named in the ftlishna, as cnnJL>intly 
succeeding to the transmission of the 
law, one of them ia the 'Sassi or 
"Piince," and the second Ab-heth- 
din, "the Father or President of the 
tribunal. " These two taiialm were 
contemporaries with Anliochus Epi- 
phanes, who endeavoure 1 to destroy 
the Jews. 

Lit thine houxe be a place of assem- 
bly, ^-c. — These three maxims, al- 
though confined to the law, do, ne- 
vertheless, likewise contain the two 
other greater principles which per- 
vade the sapngs of the fauoiin in this 
treatise ; namely, worship and prac- 
tical benevolence. His first maiim 
is : Cherish the society of wise men, 
and intercourse with them ; not only 
because thou wilt profit by their 
instruction, but because it is iu the 
nature of the soul that intercourse 
with those who arc devoted to Divine 

* Bj tbis (lesiguatjiiu the Misbuic Ti'scb- 
<Tii iiifuut tbuse pidus Suges who ilt-vutod 
tbcnitfflvpa to tbc stinly azjtl prumulgatioii 
of the law, and vbo aro empbaticallj called 
D'caTTj or "wise meu." 



contemplation will exercise a most 
salutary influence on our own moral 
qualities. The proof of this we fre- 
quently find in Holy Writ. Of the 
times of Eti the High Priest we find 
it said, " And the word of the Lord 
was scarce in those days, prophetic 
visions did not arise." (I Samuel 
iii. 1.) But as soon as the light of 
Samuel bhone forth, many other 
Prophets likewise became inspired ; 
so that even Saul felt the influence 
of the Prophetic Spirit. The Pro- 
phets in the days of Elijah knew that 
he was about to leave them, because 
they felt a; decrease of that influence 
which his superior gift e.Ycrciged on 
them (2 Kings ii. 3.) These instances 
prove, that the presence and exam- 
]ile of iTien of superior endowments 
does o[ierate sensibly and beneficially 
on those who surround them. And 
as all men ought to endeavour to ap- 
])roximatc to perfection as near as 
they possihlv can, the society of the 
wise and pjous ought to be che- 
rished. 

Corer Ihijsdf with the dust of their 
feel — This maxim refers to worship, 
and recommends us to attend and 
wait on the wise, in order to learn 
and improve from and by the in- 
struction aii'ordcd by their example. 
Thus we read in Holy Writ : " Eli- 
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sha the son of Shaphat is liere, wlio 
poured water on the hands of Elijah," 
or who waited on him. (2 ivings 
ill. 11.) Of .Joshua it is likewise said, 
" His servant, Joshua the son of 
Nun." (.lixodus xsxiii. U.) Nor 
must man be swayed by the pride of 
rank, station, or wealth ; hut his first 
duty is to improve his mind in that 
knowledge which pioua Sages by 
their doctrines and esample can best 
impress. 

ylnd drink in their words with f hirst 
— This maxJOT refers to practical be- 
nevolence, and teaches us to be ar- 
dently attached to the law of God, 
and as desirous of instruction as he 
who is jilagued with thirst is of beve- 
rage. The Prophets often compare 
the longing for Divine instruction to 
thirst, as, " ho, all ye that thirst, go 
to the water." (Isaiah Iv. 1.) "Be- 
hold, there are days coming when I 
shall send hunger on earth ; not hun- 
ger for bread, or thirst for water, hut 
to hear the word of the Lord." 
(Amos viii. 14.) Many other similat 
passages might be adduced. This 
maxim particularly teaches us, that 
we are to receive the word of God, 
in which pious and wise men instruct 
ua, without ratiocination, but in 
purity of love, and should rejoice in 
obeying them, although we may not 
he able to explain to oiu-selves the 
motives or cauBe^ for particular 
commands, We are ever to re- 
member, that the law is the word 
of God, and "God understandeth 
its way." He who does this is the 
true lover of wisdom; his heart is 
faithful to God and to his holy word ; 
and he only is worthy of receiving 
the glorious crown of the law. But 
he who limits bis obedience to such 
commands only as hia own shallow 
mind approves, does not love and 
cherish the law of God, but his own 
weak and conceited ouiniona. He 
will notj in the words of our teacher, 
" drink in the words of wise men 
with thirst ; " but will accept of 
such only as are to his own taste. 
Therefore the Royal Leader of the 
pious saith, " The path of faith have 
I chosen; tliy statutes Ti'liy are 
alike to me." (Psalm c.tix. 30.) 
His meaning is : I do not choose, or 
prefer, some of thy statutes before 
others, because my reason approves 



of their motives ; but to me all thy 
words are alike important, because I 
have faith in thee who hast com- 
manded them. But though it thus 
is the duly of man, not to make hie 
obedience to the Divine commands 
dependent on Lis own ratiocinations, 
yet, when man has attained to that 
high degree of love and devotion 
which inculcates ])erfect obedience, 
it then becomes hia duty to endea- 
vour clearly to understand the ten- 
dency of these commands. Accord- 
ingly the Poet-King prays : "Teach 
me good reasons and knowledge, 
because 1 believed in thy command- 
ments." (Psalm cxix. 45.) His 
meaning is: Teach me duly to un- 
derstand the good reasons of thy 
laws, because I already uncondition- 
ally believe in them, whether I un- 
derstand them or not. 'ITius Solo- 
mon likewise teaches us, when he 
says, " Acquire wisdom ; acquire 
understanding." (Prov. iv. 5.) By 
wisdom Holy Writ mostly intends to 
express " the laws of God ; " he 
therefore first instnicta us, Ac(iuire 
unconditional faith in, and obedience 
to, the law j which is the true wis- 
dom : And when thou hast done 
this, then strive wichall thy faculties 
to acquire a due understanding of its 
mo Lives. This twofold most eminent 
quality of unconditional obedience 
to the word of God as such, and the 
subsequent endeavour to understand 
its reasons, — was attained by our 
ancestors, when they stood at Mount 
Sinai, there in the Divine Presence 
to receive the law. Their words 
were: "Whatever the Lord com- 
mands us, jjaujii na^i?j, we will do 
and hear." (Exodus, xxiv. 7.) First, 
we declare our willing obedience, 
and readiness to do whatever the 
Lord commands ; and then J-'Dtyj, 
we will hear, a word which frequently 
is used in the Sacred Scriptures to 
express "understand:" As, for 
instance, " A nation whose language 
yDl2?n mV, thou shali not understand." 
(Deut. xxvii. 49.) The Israelites at 
that time were perfect in their faith : 
They knew that the commarids of 
the Lord, emanating from the Source 
of all wisdom, must all be alike 
wise, though their limited faculties 
might not be able to penetrate tho 
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motives of some of these commands. 
They therefore express, firat, their 
determination unconditionally to 
obey whatever is commanded to 
them, and, subsequently, that they 
will endeavour to understand the 
true meaning of these commands. 

These two qualities are often 
called ■* the two great crowns ; " aa 
our Rabliies say, in Pirke Rabbi 
Akiva, " Rabbi Siraoe jireached : 
When the Israelites first said, ' We 
will do and afterwards we will un- 
derstand,' the angelic host attached 
two crowns to the brow of every 



Israelite; but when, subsequently, 
they committed the heinous offence 
of the golden calf, these crown? ivere 
taken from them, as it is written : 
' They stripped off their ornaments 
from Mount Horeb.' (Exod. .xxiii.6.) 
These two crowns were obedience and 
understanding, like the holy angels, 
who diligently obey the commands 
of the JNIost High ; which whiUt 
obeying they endeavour to compre- 
hend ; as it is written, "The 
mighty in power obey his behests, 
in order to understand the voice of 
hia commanda." (Psalm ciii. 20.) 



(To be continued.) 



To the Editor of' the Hebrew Review. 
SiB,^I have the pleasure of enclosing to you part of the comment of 
the great Maimouitlcs ou the Treatise pbt\, wiiich I hitvc traii.s!ated. 

I beg to observe that my aim has not been the attiiinnicnt of any 
particuku: style or elegance of dictiou, but simply to express the opinion 
of our great luminary, on a most interesting subjVct, in the language of 
the present day. Since flTiting it, I understand that a translation is to 
be found iu a small work on the ni3tt "p^-y written by a Mr, Abra- 
hams about sixty or seventy years ago. That, however, I presume, is 
not much known ; so that the opinions of the Rambam could not obtain 
that general notoriety ■which they will now Lave, in your valuable and 
wide!y-«irculate<l publication, should you consider the inclosed worthy 
of insei-tion, I rcniaui. 

Yours most obediently, 
4, Biiri/street, St. Mary Axe, 
13^A January., 183J>. 



E. N. 



THE PREFACE OF MAIMONIDES 

TO THE TALMUDIC TREATISB pbn. 

Al.L Israel bave a pOTtion !n tJie world to cotne; as \t U written, " Aud roiu nslion are 
all righteous, for ever Bhall they inlierit ihe land : the. brnnch of my plant3u|;, the 
work of my bnnde, tbat I may l>o glorified." (luaiali Is. 21.) 
IVJany Berious and important prin- again have been productive of such 



ciples of faith here claim our con- 
sideration. Those versed in the law 
are divided in their opinions aa to the 
good which is to accrue to us by our 
observance of the commandments 
received by us from the Almighty 
by the hands of Closes, our in- 
structer, (peace be with him !) and 
the evil which \i to be the conse- 
quence of our neglect of those pre- 
cepts. The different turns of tiien's 
minds and acquirements havx caused 
n great variety of opinions, wliich 



confusion that few are to be found 
whose ideas are clear, and whose 
conclusions on the subject are, in 
some degree, undisturbed by doubts. 
One class of reasoncrs consider 
that the good is the garden of Eden, 
where worldly pleasures are enjoyed 
without trouble or labour, iu noble 
edifices of precious stones, on silk- 
en couches, in places where rivers of 
wine, precious oils, and all the 
choicest production.*) of nature that 
can tend to increase the sources of 
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tieliglit, abound ; and that the evil is 
Gehinnom, where the sins of man- 
kintl are visited on tliem by con- 
auining fires and many other species 
of just retribution, the detail of 
which would fill volumes. This 
class ground their opinion on several 
expresaions of our Rabbles of blessed 
memory, and on passages in the 
Scrip Uires, the literal signification 
of whicli seems at first sight to cor- 
roborate their doctrines. 

The second class look upon the 
days of the Messiah fmay he speedily 
redeera iis 1} as the desired good ; 
and think that in bia times all men 
will enjoy an angelic and an eternal 
state of existence, continually pro- 
gressing in happiness; that he will 
reign under the particular protection 
of Providence ; and that the earth 
will then bring forth garments ready 
made, produce bread ready baked, 
and many other impossible things of 
the [samej kind. The evil they con- 
sider to be the disqualification, 
through want of merit, to Vive in 
those felicitous times. Tliey bring 
as authority for what they advance 
various sayings of the sages, and 
parts of the Scripture which tbey 
apply to their opinions wholly or 
partially. 

With the third class the chief 
good is the re-animation of the dead ; 
which implies, tiiat man shall live 
after his death, and re-associate with 
his connections and family, enjoying 
the pleasures of life, undiminished 
by the fear of disstdulion : And in 
their view the evil consists in not 
living after the period of ordinary 
life. They deduce their opinions 
from many sayings of the wise men, 
and from parts of Holy Writ, of 
which their eyplanation bears on 
what they maintain or on part of it, 

The fourib class hold, that the 
benefit arising from the perfonn- 
ance of the commandments is bodily 
case and iiicfcasing prosperity in this 
world, such as fruitful lands, ample 
property, numerous chikiren, corpo- 
real health, peace and security under 
the protection of a King in Israel, with 
power over those who seek to op- 
rreas ua : And the evil which wiU 
befal U9, on our disobeying the law, 
will be these circumstances reversed 
in the manner of our present suffer- 



ings in this state of oui captivity. 
They ground their sentiments on 
passages in the law, and on the de- 
nunciations of curses, which they 
confirm by the historical circum- 
stances narrated in Scripture. 

The fifth, who are the most nume- 
rous class, comhi ne t he above opinions, 
and say that the point of hope is the 
coming of the JVlessiah, the re-ani- 
mation of the dead, the entering 
into the garden of Eden, and the 
possession of bodily enjoyments 
there to all eternity. 

But there arc very few who can 
define this marvellous point — the 
world to come, who enter into its 
principle, who inquire to what it 
tends, who endeavour to distinguish 
between the good itself, its aim and 
object, or that which conihices to it, 
or who turn their attention to the 
discrimination of the various pre- 
ceding notions ; but rather, lioth 
among the ordinary kinds of people, 
and those of better understanding, 
questions are asked ; such as, bow 
tlie dead shall rise, whether naked 
or clothed, &c., &c ; whether the 
distinctions of rich and poor, strong 
and weak, shall continue among men 
in the days of thelVlessiah ; and many 
other inquiries of the same nature. J 

Now, thou who art reading this 
book, attend to the tale I am going 
to relate to Ihee, by which thou wilt 
understand my meaning throughout. 
Figure to thyself a j'oung child, 
brought to a master to receive in- 
struction, who is exceedingly kind to 
him, to induce him to learn; but as 
his extreme youth prevents him from 
appreciating the advantages of learn- 
ing, and his tender years protect 
him from compulsion, the master 
leads him to study by the promise of 
things sought for by children of his 
years, and holds out to him the re- 
ward of a few figs, almonds, or a little 
honey, by which means the child 
reads and e.xerts himself, not for the 
sake of the reading itself, because its 
advantage are not known to him, 
but for the purpose of obtaining the 
reward, which is more valuable in 
his opinion than the reading, which 
he looks upon only as a labour, and 
to be attended lo solely for the pur- 
pose of acquiring the wishcd-for 
end, which, with him, is a UttU 
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honey, or a few almonds. As he 
ffrows up, and his underatanding^ 
improves, he thinks hghtly of those 
things which he hefore prized ; and 
turning his mind to other objecta, it 
becomes needful to excite him by the 
promise of something which, in his 
estimation at that period of life, 
seems more valuable ; and handsome 
clothing becomes the promised re- 
ward of his reading, which he culti- 
vates only with a view to the pos- 
session of the gay attire, without 
coBsidering as to the importance of 
the reading in itself. \\Tien his ideas 
expand, he seeks other inducements, 
which are offered to him in the shape 
of money ; so that the course of 
reading »s still continued, but he 
regards it solely as the means by 
which the money, or any other pro- 
mised and desirable object, is to be 
obtained. But when his under- 
standing becomes more matured, 
his former inducements lose their 
importance, being no longer viewed 
according to his previous estimiate 
of their value. Ambition is then em- 
ployed ; and he is told to regard his 
acqtiirements as the means of be- 
coming a ruler or a judge, or of oh. 
taining respect and honour among 
mankmd ; and tlie aim is, with him, 
the consideration and regard which 
he la to enjoy from tliose around 
him, and not the learning which is 
the medium of those advantages. 

(To he continued.) 



Now this simile at least goes to 
show, that many persons consider 
wisdom in a far diflferent and inferior 
light than its real and intrinsic 
worth, making the cultivation of 
knowledge and science but the road 
to honour and to other advantages. 
And this foolish notion concerning 
truth and knowledge- is what the 
Rabl>ie8 have called, " wisdom per- 
verted from its proper end j" such 
as performing the Commandments 
with exactitude, and studying the 
Law with assiduity, not for the sake 
of that which the observance of that 
Ijaw and those Commandments 
themselves confer, hut for some se- 
condary object. They have e.xpa- 
tiated on this topic, and said, "Thou 
shall not use the law as a crown with 
which to aggrandize thyself, or as a 
spade with which to dig." And they 
have hinted at what 1 have noticed 
to )'ou, that it is not the end of wis- 
dom to receive from mankind hon- 
our, or pecuniary profit ; and that, 
far from making the law of (lud the 
means even of obtaining a livelihood, 
the only end in acquiring wisdom 
should be to know it for its own 
sake ; and thus that there should be no 
other object before our eyes, in the 
acquisition of truth, than to know 
what truth is, and that the Tobah is 
truth J the end of knowing whicbj its 
the performance of our duties. 



DEATH OF R. DAVID rRIEDLANDER. 

It is our painful duty to announce to our readers tlie death of the vener? 
ahle and celebrated R. David Fricdlander, at Berlin. He was born at Ko- 
nigsberg, in Prussia, in the year 1750, and became the pupil and confiden- 
tial friend of the great Mendelsohn. Like him, the welfare and. improve- 
ment of his brethren was a constant object of his cares. lie was author of 
several Hebrew and German works of distinguished merit : His bn''>ii/< rhsrt 
or German translation of the Hebrew Liturgy, have long and deservedly 
enjoyed the highest apivrobalion. As a man of considerable wealth and in- 
fluence, his jratronage and active support were freely yielded to those of hia 
brethren whose necessities, or talents, entitled them to the notice of this 
great and good man ; to whose exertions the Prussian Jews are chiefly in- 
debted for those rights of citizenship which at present they enjoy. This 
last survivor of the splendid galaxy of talent and virtue, formed by, andcon- 
temporarylwith. Mendelsohn and Wessely, died at theadvanced age of eighty- 
five years, and in the full possession of his faculties, at Berlin, in the be- 
ginning of last month. 

L<>'">OK ;— Hrinted bj Jamei Nlchob, 46, Hoxton-Square. 
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I. ON THE CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS IN THE COUNTENANCE 
AND BEARING OF NATIONS, ARISING FROM MORAL 

CAUSES. 

(Continued Jivm pape 244 J 



From the deatlv of Joahua until the 
appointment of Saul as King aver the 
Israelitea is computed a period of 
about four hundred yeai s The fatal 
disobedience of the command, not to 
desist from the war until the seven 
natioas were entirely rooted out from 
the land, occasioned that period to 
be marked with intervals of disaster 
and suffering? to the people, as was 
announced would be the case. (Judges 
ii. 1—4.) Yet of the four hundred 
years, about three hundred were 
passed in peace and happiness, as the 
fruits of the observance of their laws; 
and if we wish to represent to oui- 
selves the charncteiistic traits which 
distioj^ui^hed the countenance and 
bearing of tiie nation geoerally du- 
ring- tliat period, we have only to turu 
to those laws, to the incidents related 
in tlicir history, and to the manners 
and eustoma that prevailed among 
them, to be satisfied, that they mu.'it 
havu been such as became a people 
[whom the Deity had A'ouchsafed to 
Call his own, and for whose conduct 
he had laid down such rules as might 
render them ivorthy of that high 
dignity. 

That they were an intellectual 
peoidtf and of e.valted sentiments, can 
scarcely be doubted if we look to the 
elFects which only the knowledge of 
their origin, the wonders that had 
been performed on their behalf, and 
in their very sight, as well as the 
tone and stile in which those events 
and their law were handed down to 
them in their eacrcd writings might 
reasonably be expected to produce 
on their minds, and consequently on 
their appearance and deportment. 

The very existence among them, 

2 ) 



from tlie earliest period of their hi.=- 
tory, of such a book as Job, argues 
tliem to have been of a highly culti- 
vated understanding in the truest 
sense ; and that they understood and 
relished it, is sufficiently clear from 
its having been preserved by them 
among their canonical Itooks to this 
day. It would he quite absurd, there- 
fore, to ascribe to them the character 
of a nation of pious but stTDple Iius- 
b=indmen, at the period of their his- 
tory to which we are immediately 
alluding. 

That Moses himself possessed con- 
siderable scientific knowledge, is 
manifest from the signs of it dis- 
played in the book& attributed to 
hira. Tliat he did not expatiate 
more fully upon them in those books, 
evinces his sound judgment, correct 
taste, and jierfect sense of the more 
important duty he had it in com- 
mand to perform, and which he stead- 
ily kept in view, by confining him- 
self principally to that moat difficult, 
exalted, and important of sciences, 
the teaching of man a knowledge of 
himself, and the way in which he 
should walk. And we observe the 
same course strictly adhered to by 
all those pious and wise men that 
followed him; for though many, like 
yulomon, were probably skilled in 
the sciences, none are ever found, 
seduced by vanity, obtruding what 
knowledge they possessed on such 
subjects into their writings, devoted 
to far higher purposes. 

The acquaintance of Moses with 
natural history appears not to have 
been smaU, from the concise and ac- 
curate manner in which be classed 
the animals, &c.j when delivering the 
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command rtlatiiifi; to wliat might or 
might not be eaten ; and physicians 
of the present age have confessed 
the profound dHcerntnent displnyed, 
by the selection of such as are wUole- 
tionic from such as are detrimental 
to health. Indeed in thi$, as in otbtr 
knowledge, it may be presumed he 
was deeply coiu'ersarit, since it was 
derived from the Fuuntain of all wis- 
dom and knowledge. 

Recent discoveries in the sciences 
are every day aflbrdiop; fre-h proofs, 
that more extensive scientific know- 
ledge prevailed in that age than was 
once sus[iected, hut upon which it 
would lie out of our course to extend 
farther o\ir reniiirks at j>rescnt. 

What knowledf^e Moses possi-Rsed 
upon Buch snhjects he would doubt- 
less impart to his contemporaiies, and 
they again would band it down to 
succeeding generations ; not con- 
fining it to the few, but dirtlisinK •' 
very Rene-rally over the whole jieo- 
ple ; to whom, il might be said, it was 
almost indisjiensable that they should 
be belter able to understand the 
attributes of the Deity which were 
constantly being broHj(!it under their 
notice, the wisdom of Mis laws, and 
the beneficent purposes for which 
they were commanded to be obeyed. 

We must recollect that the Israel. 
ite», from the begitining, were re- 
peatedly and expressly commanded 
to study, and to reflect on, their laws, 
in order perfectly to undtrstand and 
perform them, as might be fibnwn 
from innumerable passages in Holy 
Writ. 

The expostulating and paternal 
appeal to them, — "And now Israel, 
what doth llie Lord thy IJod require 
of thee, but to fear the Lord thy 
God, lo walk in all his ways, and to 
love him, and to serve the' Lord thy 
God^ with all thy heart and all 
thy soul ; to keep the commandments 
of the Lord and his statutes which I 
command you this day for thy 
good?" (Dent. X. 12, 13,)— plaiifily 
implies that upon examination they 
must acknowledf^e the excellence of 
those laws, and thence see the wisJora 
of giving them a promjit and willing 
ohedience; and in chap, x.iix, verse 
29, where it is more explicitly said that 
" the secret things belong unto the 
Lord our God ; but those things 



which are revealed to us belong 
unto us and to our children for ever, 
that we may do all the words of this 
law." 

The command to study their law- 
carried with it most important con- 
sequences, especially when combined 
with that other, "Ye shall not add 
unto the word which I command you, 
neither shall ye diminish ought from 
it." (Dent. iv. 2.) It was intended, 
no doubt, and well calculated it was 
for the purpose, ns much for their 
own individual benefit as for pre- 
serving the religion, to the remotest 
ages, from being corrupted by craft 
or ignorance. The head of every 
family was thus bound to learn per- 
fectly what hia religion taught, that 
he might understand its true spirit 
and teach it to his children. It waa 
a religion that could bear being ex- 
posed to the noon-day sun, and re- 
quired neither to be wrapped up in 
mysteries nor to be kept in dark- 
ness. 

We may infer likewise from tbia 
command, that it was the will of the 
Creator that man should employ the 
faculties of the soul He had given 
him in contemplating and continually 
approaching nearer to a knowledge 
of His greatness and unbounded 
goodness. It would be difficult 
therefore to conceive how a jieople so 
instructed, could be otherwise than 
highly intellectual and exalted in 
mind. 

We shall enter into no details of 
the actions of those distinguished 
personages that appeared during the 
interval of time we are u}ton, for the 
purpose of forming an idea of the 
national courage and fortitude. We 
shall observe only that these quali- 
ties were of that character, anrl the 
occasions upon which they were dis- 
played were such, as lo elevate and 
entitle them to be ranked amonj^ the 
virtue.' of the nation, W^e shall 
hereafter advert lo sbme instances of 
a most sublime description. 

It is a remarkable ftature in the 
whole hiitory of this peojile, thae 
they were never inspired with the 
mad ambition of overrunning the? 
M'orld, and [reducing it undef 
their dominion ; once in quiet pos- 
session of the land assigned them,, 
they appear to have been satisfied 
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with Iheir lot, and would most pro- 
bably have remained at peace with 
tWir neighliours, if f/ifif wmM have 
remained at peace nhh them. No 
greedy deBire to extend thtir territo- 
riea, and to Buhject otiier men to 
their government, nor hot zeal to 
convert others to their faith, ever 
caused them to deluge the earth wiih 
human gore. Ptace with all man- 
kind was evidently their desire, if 
all mankind would he at peace wiih 
thera ; and yet, as mnny very nota- 
ble instances prove, this peaceable 
disposition was not owing to any 
•want of personal courage. If 
ofher nations desired to enter 
into the same covenant with 
themselves towards their (iod, they 
were to he received, by the com- 
mand of their law; but neither soli- 
citation, deceit, nor compulaion was 
to be used to lead or force unwilling 
hearts to worship the Go J of Israel. 
This, it must he conceded, was ever 
the line'pursued by the Jews. They 
appear in nil ages to have been sensi- 
ble ^that an unwilling lieart was no 
fit offering for their <jod , yet let it 
not be supposed that a selfish or ex- 
clusive spirit occasioned them to 
observe, what some might too lightly 
call, a hlaraable, if not a criintna), 
backwardness, in not endeavouring 
to extend to others the blessings 
which the Most High had poured 
ujion them, in giving them His e.v- 
cellent laws, and imparting to thera 
so much invaluable knowledge, and 
80 many sublime, truths : They 
must have known, on the contrary, 
— for their Sacred Writings bear evi- 
dence of it,— that the religion of the 
Jews was intended to make its way 
to the rest of mankind, hut through 
the example rather than the solicita- 
tion of the ))L'Ople chostn to be its 
depusitory. Their acquiring perfec- 
tion in wisdom and understanding, 
and attaining happiuesa and pros- 
perity through the observance of its 
laws, were the means that would 
occasion nations first to admire, and 
then to desire to be instructed in 
them. 

This, which was evidently the pur- 
pose, e.tplains why the Israelites 
were required to be a holier, a more 
righteous, and a wiser people than 
any other, in order to come up to 
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the full standard of moral perfec- 
tion laid down for them, or thpy 
could not ctptct to experience to 
their fullest extent th<j.4e blessings 
that wt-re jirnmised them, on condi- 
tion oidy of the com[)lete perform- 
ance (if the covenimt entered into by 
thtm. The Sacred Writings through- 
out clearly point this out, and nfford 
abundant eviience that the Israelites 
were chosen by the Most High as 
one of the great instniments in His 
hands to work out his beneficent 
intentions to the whole human racei 
they must not, therefore, wonder 
that no compromisfl can be entered 
into with them ; that perfection, or, 
at least, an earnest endeavour to 
attain it by the nation generally, ia 
e.vpected of them. 

We shall now turn to an incident 
of the timea of the Judges truly 
characteristic of the virtues which 
the Jewish dispensation was emi- 
nently calculated to promote, and 
which appears to have shone forth 
at that period in all its ^ild lustre. 

The history of Ruth furnishes an 
occaaiun for itlustraling our remark, 
that the (leoiile were pious and intel- 
lectual, and could by no means be 
designated as Kimj)le ; or, if conduct 
and actions such as we are going to 
relate rendi-r the actors of them 
deserving of no higher title, it ia 
surprising that wc find such is to he 
the simplicity of that age to which 
the eyes of all mankind are directed 
with a longing desire that it may 
arrive at their day : The age in 
which it is predicted, that " the 
wolf shall dwell wiUi the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid," and that " they shall not 
not burl nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain : For the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
aa the waters cover ilie sea." (Isaiah 
.\i. G, 9 ) And, "in that day shall 
there be ujion the bells of the 
horses. Holiness unto the Lord ! " 
(Zechariah .xiv- 20.) 

From what obliquity IH it in the 
human uniler-itanding that the culti* 
vator of the highest subjects it is 
possible for man to exercise his rea- 
son uiion — the study of himiself and 
of his duties — should have tlie same 
appellation l>esloivcd iqion him which 
is usually aiiplidl to lude. -M^i. 
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tincultivated peasantry? Let us see 
whether Boaz is such a characte r. 

The story is affecting in the high- 
est degree. Naomi, an Israelite, 
her hiiN])an<] and their two sons, 
are induced, on account of a 
famine which prevailed in their own 
country, to remove to Aloab, where, 
the two sons haviii){ married, hoth 
they and their father die, leaving 
behind them the three widows. 
Naomi, learninsf "how that the 
Lord had visited his people in giving 
them bread," is about to return 
again to her own land, and exhorts 
her two datighters-in-law to abide 
with their own families : They both 
at first refuse, and wish to accom- 
pany her} but after remonstrating 
with them, Orpah leaves her, " but 
Kuth clave to her," and thua touch- 
ingly asserts her firm resolve never 
in this life to quit her. Naomi tells 
her, " Behold, thy bister-in-law is 
gone back to her people, and unto 
her gods j return thou after thy sis. 
ter-in-law. And Ruth said, Intreat 
me not to leave 'thee, or to 'return 
from following after thee ; For whi- 
ther thou goest, 1 will go; and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge : 
Thy people shall be my people, and 
thy tiod eny (Jod : Where thou ilieal, 
will I die, and there will 1 be buried -. 
The Lord do so to me, and more 
also, if ought but death part tbee 
and me." 

We shall see presently how this 
affection for the mother of he/ bus- 
band, and devotion to their God, are 
■ rewarded. 
*> Arrived in her own land, the people 
gather around Naomi, and express 
their surprise at seeing her again 
after so long an absence ; and asking 
each other doubtingly, " Is this 
Naomi t " she sorrowfully bids 
tiiem call her, not Naomi, {sweet,} 
but Mara, {bitter,) for it had pleas- 
ed God to make Jier lot very bit- 
ter ; and then relates her own and 
Ruth's sloiy. 

Among the kinsmen of her hus- 
band is a man named Buaz, who \a 
wealthy. Naomi livintj near to his 
fields, Ruth asks and obtains her per- 
mission to go into them to glean of 
the harvest, •which was then being 
gathered in. There Boaz encounters 
and speaks kindly to Ruth : " Hear- 
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est thou not, my daughter ? 
to glean in another ffeld, neither go 
from hence, but abide here fast by.i 
my maidens. Let thine eyes be on 
the field that they do reap, and go 
thou after them : Have I not charifed 
the young men that they should not 
touch thee ? And when thou art 
athirst, go unto the vessels, and drink 
of that which the yoimg men have 
drawn." Ruth, espiessing her gra- 
titude for such kindness, notwith- 
standing her being a stranger, he 
answers, "It hath fully heen shewed 
me, all that thou hast done unto thy 
mother-inlaw since the death of thine 
husband : And how thou hast left 
thy father, and thy mother, and the 
land of thy nativity, and art como 
unto a people whom ihou knewest 
not heretofore. The Lord recom.. 
p.'nse thy work, and a full reward 
be given thee, of the Lord God of 
Israel, under whose wingR thou art 
come to trust." 

He then desires his young men 
not to confine themselves merely to 
leaving for the gleaners that which 
was fallen, or that which was in the 
corners of the field, which the law 
directs should be left for the poor 
and the stranger, but to let fall 
hands-full of wheat purposely for 
her, and to allow her to glean even 
out of the sheaves. 

Naomi, desirous to settle ber 
daughter-iu-law again in marriage, 
takes measures to remind Boaz, thai 
there is a duly incumbent on the 
part of her husband's kinsmen to 
preserve his name from becoming 
extinct in his tribe, in obedience to 
the. law which Boast immediately, 
recognises i but knowing there wa*lj 
a kinsman who had a prior right to 
himatlf, be submits the matter to 
him, and he, jileading that it would 
mar his onn inlierilance if he ful- 
filled the duty which was owing to the 
dead, assigns hia prior right over to 
Boaz, who gladly embraces the 
opportunity to i^ecure to himself the 
virtuous and good Ruth. 

The story of Kuth is evidently 
introduced into the Scriptures for 
the purpose of showing the descent 
of David from Boaz and that virtu- 
ous woman. And we are arrived at 
that period of the history of the 
Israelites when, not long after, they 
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would he found very injudiciously 
and sinfully demanding to have a 
King set over them, like unto other 
nations. It would appear that this 
event was foreseen, and that 
(lod, who had taken this people 
under his special protection, would 
not abandon them for their foolish 
rejection of hia dominion for that of 
an earthly Prince, but was thus he- 
times preparing to raise one up who 
U'ould lead his people in the way 
they should go, by choosing a wor- 
thy j^tock out of which he shuuld 
sprir.g. 

The King most fittinf^ lo carry 
into complete effect the Divine pro- 
mise, of seltlinjf his people in the 
posaession of the whole land that 
had been promised to their fore- 
fathers, and at the same time to 
estahhsh the worship of their God 
in its utmost purity and sublimity, 
must be one whose' whole heart would 
be devoted to His service. And 
whence could such a heart be more 
likely to come, or who more worthy to 
be the progenitors of such ajservant of 
the true (jod. than Boa/,, a man who 
Bceraed himself to have walked 
uprJgliOy before Him, and, above all. 



than Ruth who, when' a poor be- 
nighted creature, yearned after the 
God of Israel, and would on no 
account be persuaded back to the 
idolatrous worship of her father's 
gods ? 

Tbis is the kind of heart which it 
is repeatedly said the God' of the 
universe •requires to be offered for 
His service. None other is accept^ 
able to Him ; and it affords a com- 
plete solution of that ])retended 
difficulty involved in the foolish, if 
not impious, question, " Wiy does 
evil exist ? " "Why does not a hene- 
Hceut (rod dispose aU mankind to be 
just and virtuous i " — Because, pre- 
sumptuous and blind mortals, ye are 
not machines, nor of the brute crea- 
tion, that are moved only by their 
instincts. You have tlxe higher privi- 
lege of being free ai^ents ; — take care 
how yon alnise it. If ye approach your 
God as Ruth did, lie has promised to 
strcDgthcn you in your virtuous re- 
solves. But where would be your 
merit, or your rank in the creation, 
tad it been out of your power to do 
evil, and you had been compellnd to 
du well ? 

A. A. L. 



(To be continued ) 



n. THE MISHNA. 

ni2W nSDO, Mescheth Abolh ; "the ethics of the fathebs." 

pai? p. COMMENTS BY NAI'HTALI HIRTS WESSELY. 

(Continued from page 284.) 
Jose the son of Jobasaii, a man of Jemsalem, said ; " Let tby UoQBe be open rmilV 
at an tuyttnii to the differing. Let n"3t, the poor in tpirit, he dij' inmaton ; flnd do 
not hold lon^ conT<>tsat1oaB vritb vromanldnd. Thia role appUea to lliine owa vn(o; and 
mncli more fordWy to the wife of another man. (I. 6.) 

CoMMENTAttY. Jose the son of Jo- Lef thy house be open to the suffer- 
hanan, <5-c---Thi3 teacher wishes to i„g — xhis ma.x.im teaches the duty 



illustrate the ma.tini of Simon the 
Just, relative to practical benevo- 
lence, under which he also includes 
law and worship. For, as we have 
already demonstrated, the maxims of 
practical benevolence inculcated by 
the MisJinic tanaim or " teachers " 
in this treatise comprise instruction 
in the duties which man owes to hia 
Creator, to hia neighbour, and to 
himself. To correspond with these 
threefold duties, Jose the son of Jo- 
[banan teaches ws the above three 
maxims. 



to our neighbours. The word fitinV 
is derived from mi, the primary sig- 
nificalion of which is " large ; " hut 
in the Sacred Scriptures it is only 
used for the purpose of expressing 
the transition or enlargement of the 
mind, from a state of oppression and 
suffering to one of ease and comfort : 
Aa. we find by Saul, that " David 
took a harp, and played with his 
band, ^b mm and Saul was comfort- 
ed ; " (.1 Sam. xvi. 23 ;) or relieved 
from the oppression and gloom of 
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his tnind. Tlie same word is used 
by Mordecai in his remonstrance to 
Esther, when he says, " For if thou 
altogether holdest thy peace at this 
time, mi ealargemeDt and dehvcr- 
ance will arise to the Jews from 
another place ; " (lilslher iv. 1-t ;) to 
relieve them from the oppression and 
suffering inflicted on them hy Ha< 
man. Again: *' But when Pharaoh 
saw that there was nrmn, an en- 
largement or respite," (Exod. viii. 
15,) from the sufferinif inflicted on 
him hy the visitation of frogs. Our 
inslructer therefore uses this word 
in order to teach us, that our house 
ought to he open as a ready asylum 
to all who suffer or are oppressed, 
that hy ni they may find enlarge- 
ment from iheir pains, and com- 
fort and consolation. To the hun- 
gry grant food, to the thirsty 
refreshing heverage, to the naked 
clothing, to the houseless shelter, to 
the unjustly oppressed an asylum, to 
the sick thy aid, and in short, thy 
assistance and influence in him, who- 
soever he be, that standeth in need of 
it. And should thy own means be so 
limited that thou can^t not afibrd ac- 
tual succour to all who suffer, phow 
them at least thy commiseration, 
console them, advise with them, 
convince them that thou feelest for 
them, and in no case let the unfor- 
tunate aufl'erer be either excluded 
from tliy house, or allow him to 
leave it without thy earnest endea- 
vour to assuage his sorrows. He 
who bestows his largesa on tho poor, 
hut excludes tlie unfortunate from 
his presence, has not yet attained the 
true virtue of jiracticnl benevolence. 
Let D*!!? ' the poor in spiiil ' be 
thy inmates — This maxim has refer, 
ence to worship. The word D^jy, 
is not here used to express " the ne- 
cessitous," and that these are to consi- 
der themselves at home in thy house [ 
for ihe command to be charitable to 
them is repeateilly enforced in 
the law, and the preceding ina.xim 
directs us to welcome and comfort 
them. But the intention of our 
teacher here is, to inculcate that 
sublime morality which is connected 
with our duties to our Creator, 
" Pour " is in Hebrew expressed by 
two synonymous words, ^:ii and In. 



The first Jc on veys mental distress, 
rather than absolute want, which is 
expressed by the second. And ac- 
cordingly wp find the word "i* used 
throughout Holy Writ to express 
mental agony, humilialLOn, contri- 
tion, Snd that state of mind which 
renounces honour and ambition from 
a sense of its own unworthiness ; so 
that whenever the word '31' stands 
alone, it denotes a pious man, or 
one whose ways are virtuous. It is 
a known fact, that King David 
(peace be with him !) amassed great 
riches from the immense booty 
which he made ; his treasures were 
truly royal ; nevertheless he calls 
himself •;y : "I am '33? and sorrow- 
ful." (Psalm Isix. 29.) Again : 
" I in *'3J>. have j)repared for the 
house of (lod." (I t^liron. xxii. 14.) 
Surely the riches whirb on that oc- 
casion he enumerates fully prove, 
that hi.'9 meaning could not be to 
call himself " poor." His intention 
is, to express his sense of hJM own 
unworlhiness, as in tiic first quota- 
tion that of his mental agnny and 
humiliation, 'iliua Holy Writ also 
saysj "This 'jI' calleth, and the Lord 
hear.i." (Psalm xxxiv. (i.) "To these 
mil I look, to the 'iV and contrite 
spirit." (Isaiah Ixvi. 2.) In all 
these quotations, and manifold other 
passages of Holy Writ, this word is 
used, not to express destitution or 
want, but the humility and absence 
of all vanity with which the rigb- 
teoM approaches his Creator. And 
accordingly our inslructer aflbrds us 
the double lesson, not only that the 
necessitous are to be domesiicalc ' 
with us, but that the poor in spirit' 
are to be our imaates ; that we are 
to avoid associating with the haughty 
and proud in spirit, as frequent in- 
tercourse with them seldnm fails to 
infcTt the mind with the pernicious 
jjoison of their t.vamplo. Accord- 
ingly tlic pious Monarch tays, "I 
will behave myself wisely in a per- 
fect way. I will walk in piuity of 
heart within my house. I will place 
no evil thing before mine eyes. I 
hate the work of the transgressors: 
It shall not cleave unto me. A per- 
verted heart shall depart from me. 
I will know no evil. He who hath 
a high look and a proud heart will 1 
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not suffer. My eyes shall he upon 
the faithful of the land, that they 
may dwell with me : He that walk- 
eth in a perfect way, he «liall serve 
me. tie that npiketh deceit shall 
not dwell within my house; he that 
telleth lies shall not tarry in ray 
siRht." (Psalm ci. 2-7.) The Poet- 
King commences byeaying^; When 
I am alone, 1 will contemplate |an<l 
reOect wisely, that I may choose and 
accustom myself to purity and per- 
fection. 1 will avoiil the pernicious 
intercourse of the proud and wicked, 
in order that I may not be corrupted 
by their evil communications. And 
I will surround myself with the 
pious and meek, who alone merit my 
confidence. Our inslructer, having 
first told us that no unfortunate suf- 
ferer must be excluded from our 
presence or relief, next teachf s U8 to 
select those only for our aaaociatea 
whose piety and meckncHS may infiu- 
eiice us properly to fulfil our duties 
towards our Maker, 

And do not kold long conversations 
wit/i womankiitd — This has a refer- 
ence to the law. Our inslructer 
does not inculcate, that in our inter- 
courae with the weaker sex we are 



to be abrupt or overbearinf? ; nor 
does he prohibit those necessary do- 
mestic coniimunicationa which the 
well-being of the family, and the 
governance of the children and of 
the household, absolutely require. 
But he cautions us a^^ainst yielding' 
to the fascinationij of female conver. 
Bation; becau-e, once accustomed to 
devote our time and attention to 
subjects tempting though trivial, we 
shall thus be weaned from the due 
observance of the law, and that 
Mtudy and contemplation will | be 
impeded which ousht to take the 
firtJt place in our minds: Aa the sa- 
cred Singer says, " How dearly do I 
love thy law ! Throughout the 
whole day it is the subject of my 
meditations." (Psalra c.xix. gT.) 

TYm's rule applies to thine oton u'ife, 
^•c. — The Miahnic teachers draw this 
inference : As this caution is given 
solely to prevent being impeded in 
the study of the law, the conversa- 
tion meant can only be with a man's 
own wife. Whereas familiar converse 
with the wife of his neighbour would 
not only have the same etfect, Imt 
might likewise expose him to tempta- 
tion and sin. 



(To be continued.) 



III. METAPHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE RABBIES. 
Sepker Ikkarim : "hook of phinciples : " by b. Joseph albo. 
[CoHtinuei from page 252.) 



CHAPTBR IV. 



b .,.._ 

^^Hing to its species, has within its 
^^V reach the means uf acquiring that 
^^B perfection which ta peculiar to its 
I kind, is a self-eviderit truth. That 

I such is likewise the case with man, 

r with respect to his various f<icultiea, 

is perfectly dcmonstr^ible. We see 
that nlen whose corjjoreal conforma- 
tion is robust, enjoy perfect health 
without any effort on their own part, 
as it is bestowed on them by nature, 
and continues active of its own ac- 
cord. Otiiers there are whose con- 
stitution is not quite so strong ; they 
therefore need some exertion cm iheir 
own part (aa moderate exercise, and 
the like) to preserve their health. 
Others, again, require great care and 
exertion to attain the same object { 



while there are some whose consti- 
tutional habits are by nature so weak, 
that no possible effarta which they 
can make will obtain for them per- 
fect health, though they enjoy an 
intermediate state ni freedom from 
actual suBering or illness. The same 
gradations which we thus find in the 
health of man, we likewise discover 
in his acquirement of wisdom or 
wealth. Some there are who obtain 
either with little or no exertion ; 
others must work hard to make the 
same acquisition ; whilst some, nof- 
withstanding their greatest e-tertions, 
can make no real progress. Thus 
we see that every being attains 
that degree which is proper to him, 
through those nieann which are ap- 
propriate to his nature. According- 
ly the superior and separate i.Rt.«,VL\.- 
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are created in such manner, that, 
without their co-operation, they are 
gifted with innate perfection acting 
of its own accord. l"he aslrnl world, 
■which is material, is obliged to co- 
operate towards the full derelope- 
roenl of its perfection, which is done 
liy means of the different raovements 
peculiar to each of the heavenly bo- 
dies. Man, whose material compo- 
sition is of a more dense nature than 
that of the astral bodies, must, of 
necessity, exert a greater degree of 
active effort and co-operation in 
order to attain that perfection which 
appertains to his soul or spiritual 
nature. For, were it possible that 
man could, by means of contempla- 
tion only, and without active exer- 
tion, arrive at the perfection appro- 
priate tu his nature, this might like- 
wise be done, and in a far more 
eminent degree, by those beings 
whose material composition is more 
pure and subtile than his own : so 
tJiat the astral bodies would need no 
movement or active exertion to reach 
the perfection peculiar to their na- 
ture. The last class is formed by 
the brute animals, which, not par- 
taking in, and being at a great dis- 
tance from, all spiritual intellect, 
cora])oseil of matter only, cannot at- 
tain individual perfection, but are 
gifted solely with the purpose com- 
mon to the species. 

To return to man : As he is placed 
at a great distance below the supe- 
rior intelligences, and his perfection, 
lilte theirs, is inilivMual, it retjuires 
active efforts on his part, much 
greater than theirs, Ui attain tlie 
purpose of bis being ; which can bo 
done only by such active exertions 
as are appropriate, and calculated to 
promote his great ulterior aim. And 
as we said before, that contem- 
plation alone is insufficient, we now 
say, that corporeal activity alone is 
equally insufficient ; as, were it not 
80, all beings gifted with animal 
life, and the consequent power of 
bodily exertion, would be capalile 
of attaining this perfection ; which 
we have proved is not the case, 
Thence it necessarily results, that, 
as man is composed of a body capa- 
ble of active exertion, and of a soul 
capable of mental contemplation, his 
efforts to attain the perfection ap , 



propriate to his natnre must be by 
the combined e.xercise of his corpo- 
real and spiritual activity; as the 
former becomes instrumental to the 
promoting of his great object, solely 
from the impulse and intention con- 
ferred upon it by the spiritual influ- 
ence. This combined operation of 
body and mind is jieculiar to man 
alone, and is the means by which he 
can attain the perfection of purpose 
appertaining to his being, placed 
within his reach, and dejjendent on 
the effort and will of bis own mind. 
Thus we see that the philosophers 
whose opinionsjjive mentioned in 
preceding chapters, and their ad- 
herents, are wrong when they say 
that contemplation and reason alone 
confer perfection on man. 

CHAPTER V. 

The spiritual activity called " con- 
templation," of which we spoke in 
the [irecediiig chapter, as promoting 
the perfection of purpose, when com- 
bined with corporeal activity, is not 
reason or understanding only, but is 
the intention which rcgulls from the 
will of the soul ; that is to say, he 
who performs any bodily movement 
or action must co;nbine with it the 
pure intention to serve or worship 
his Creator by the act which he per- 
forms ; his sole motive must be lo 
please Him, and no other purpose ' 
whatsoever. In so doing, roan imi- 
tates the movements of the astral 
!>odie9 J which likewise have no 
other motive than obedience to their 
Creator, and which, in thus unceas- 
ingly moving in their spheres, ac- 
eoniing to the decree of their Maker, 
attain the perfection of purpose ap- 
propriate to their being : This the Sa- 
cred Singer e.xpresses, while meditat- 
ing on the praises due from man to 
his God for all his mercies and boun- 
ties; he commences with an exhorta- 
tion to his soul: "My.'ioul, praise 
the Lord : do not forget all his bene- 
fits," (Psalm ciii. 2.) He then speaks 
of the stars and plaiiPls ; and doses 
with, " Praise ye the Lord, all his 
hosts, his servants who perform his 
will." (Psalm ciii. 21.) The purpose 
of all the movements of the heaven- 
ly host is none other than to obey 
Ku ^'vU. This is the object to Wo 
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attained by his creatures in their 
adoration and service; and therefore 
the poet says of the superior and 
separata intellif^ences, whose sole 
end, aim, and intention is to obey 
the will of the Most High, " Praise 
ye the Lord, hia aoffels, mighty in 
power, who obey his behests, to 
hearken to" (or obey) " the voice of 
his word;" CPsalm ciii. 20 without 
any expectation of reward, or any 
other motive than pure obedience. 
This is their sole desire, purpose, 
and perfection. The raen of the 
Great Assembly, in establishing; our 
Liturgy, agree with the Psalmist, 
that the movements of the diHereiit 
bodies in the universe are performed 
out of obedience to the Creator. 
Accordingly, in their ritual of bless- 
ings for the sanctification of the new 
maun, they say, " Blessed art thou, 
O Lord our God, King of the Uni- 
verse ! who with thy word createdst 
the firmaments, and, with the breath 
of tiiy mouth, all their hosts. A 
stated ineriod bast thou assigned to 
them, that they deviate not from 
their prescribed office. They are 
delighted and rejoice to perform the 
will of their Creator." All that we 
have hitherto quoted proves, that 
corporeal uclivily, combined with, 
and influenced by, the intention to 
perform the will of the Lord, and 
to obey his command.^, is the true 
means of attaining the perfection of 
purpose to intellectual beings, com- 
prising man. To the truth of this 
assertion the Prophet bears evidence, 
when he promises a reward to those 
who delight iu the Sabbath, and says, 
'"If thou abstainest from thy cus- 
tomary labuurs on the Sabbath, or 
from doing thy work on ray holy 
day ; if Ihw.i proclaimest the Sab- 
batii a delight, honoured to the 
sanctificatiori of the Lord, then shalt 
thou dehght thyself in the Lord ; he 
shall ma)(e thee to rida the higb 
places of the earth, and feed thee 
with the inheritance of Jacob thy 
father." (Isaiah Iviii 14.) Our Rab- 
bles enlarge on the cxlraordtnary re- 
wards ivhich await him who deliifhts 
in the Sabbath-day. And although 
delight 14 a aengation of the material 
body, of which roan is capable, not 
as a composite, but as -in animate, 
being, it becomes^ meritorious to the 



soul, being ennobled by the intention 
and devotion to the will of God, and 
obedience to his commands ; with- 
out which it doubtless degenerates 
into mere physical or animal indul- 
gence. Accordingly our Rabbies of 
bles'^ed memory say, " Two men 
roasted ihtir paschal lamb. One 
ate thereof with the intention of per- 
forming the paBchal command; the 
other, with that of satisfying the 
cravings of his appetite. Of the first 
it is said, 'The ways of the Lord 
are just ; the righteous walk there- 
in.' Of the second, the verse 
continues, ' The wicked stumble 
therein.' (Hosea x. 14.)" This de- 
monstrates that the intention governs 
the deed, and that the same action 
may either be conducive to promote 
the perfection of purpose, or be en- 
tirely wortliless, according to the 
motive and frame of mind by which 
it is directed. And although he 
whose intention is founded on know- 
ledge, and who understands the 
cause of the comraand which he 
obeys, is superior to him whose in- 
tention is to obey without know- 
ing why or wherefore ; nevertheless 
the latter can and does likewise at- 
tain the perfection of purpose as- 
signed lo man. For, were this not 
the case, the greater part of the hu- 
man species would be e.Kcluded ; as 
there are but few who attain the su- 
perior knowledge which can pene- 
trate into the profound reasons of 
the divine commands. This view is 
supported by the wise Solomon, who, 
meditating on the purpose for which 
man was created, after long delibera- 
tion arrives at this codcIusIod, and 
says, " I devoted my mind to know 
wisdom," &c., (Eeclea. i !",) " I re- 
solved to nourish my ileah in wine," 
&.C., "until I see which is the good 
to the sons of man, that they shall 
do under the sun during the limited 
number of their days of life." (Ee- 
clea. ii. 3.) His aim was to peue. 
trate into and discover the purpose 
of man's existence, and whether his 
perfection is constituted by riches, 
or honour, or sensual enjoyments; 
and having, after full and mature 
deliberation, decided that neither of 
these three can be the end why man 
was created, he concludes by saying, 
"jThe end of Iheraaiter, every thing 
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duly heard, ia : Fear God, observe bis 
commandments, fur this ia the whole 
of man." (Eccles. xii. 13.) His 
meaninsr is, that, having examined 
every thing whi<rh cnn possibly be 
advanced on the subject, the result 
of all his investigations is, that the 
perfeolion of purpose to man is nei- 
ther riches, honours, nor sensnal en- 
joyments, nor yet wisdom ; bee nise 
these are not imparted to, or within 
the reach of, the whole or the greater 
pnrt of the human race, which would 
fonscquently be created in vain ; but 
that it is the active piTformance of 
the Divine commands governed 
by the intention of fearing God, 
t3-iKn ?3 nj '::. " for this is im- 
parted to. and within reach of, the 
wliole human species." 

Thus it is i)roved, that this ia the 
real and true perfection, preponder- 
ating'ovcr every otherkind of mental, 
moral, or corporeal perfection ; and 
accordingly we find tiiat the Deity, 
through tlie organ of his I'rophet, 
reproven those who are proud of 
imaginary perfections, and points out 
to them wh ch are the true and real 
ones. " Thus saith the Lord : fjet 
not the wise man boast of his wis- 
dom, nor yet the valiant man of his 
valour, nor the rich man of his 
wealth 1 but of this let him -boast 
who biiasteth, of the understanding 
and knowledge of rae, that I the 
Lord do mercy, and justice, aud 
righteousness on earth ; for in such 
is my desire, faith the Lord." (Jer. 
is. 22-25.) He teaches ua here, 
that neither wisdom, wealth, nor 
power constitutes tlie true perfec- 
tion, or cause of boasting, to man; 
ag these qualities will not enable him 
to attain or accoraplisjh the purpose 
of hia being; but that this is true 
perfection, or cause of boasting, to 
man, to understand and know the 
Lord, whose mercy, justice, and 
rightfousnejfs {govern the universe ; 
and that imitatmg him in these his 
attributes, is what he desires. Nor 
must this be done with any latent 
e.xpectation of reward, but solely out 
of pure obedience to his will; for 
such actions only are acceptable to 
the Deity as are governeci by these 
intentions. It is not bufhcient that 
we are wise, although wisdom, ab- 
stractedly, is a desirable quality j 



but wo must be merciful, and im- 
part our wisdom to others, that they 
may become improved thereby. 
Valour, the mo*^t useful for our pro- 
tection, is not given to man for his 
own defence alone, hut llmt he may 
shield the weak and succour the op> 
pressed ; therefore the due exercise 
of valour is called by the Prophet, 
"justice." Riches are given to mjiu 
for the twofold puri)U8e of supplying 
liis own wants, and of relieving the 
wants of his poorer fellow-creatures. 
This u^e of riches, holding a middle 
rank between mercy aud justice, ia 
called, " righteousness." And the 
Pcophet inculcates the following 
great lesson : That, in doing either 
mercy, or justice, or righteousness, 
in the practical exercise of oor wis- 
dom, our valour, or our riches and 
beneficence, we are to be governed 
by the intention of serving God and 
obej-ing his will, as this is the true 
perfection of purpose to man. The 
Deity beholds with favour hucIi ac- 
tions only as are influenced by the 
intention of performing hisi will ; and 
as no deed, unless governed by such 
intention, can promote the true per- 
fection of man, so likewise know- 
ledge without practice is utterly in- 
sufficient; but practice and inten- 
tion must combine to accomplish 
that object. And accordingly, when 
the Prophet denounced Jehoiakim, 
the sou of Josias, king of Judah, 
and said, "Did not thy father eat 
and drink, do justice and liiihteoua- 
ness, and then it was Vi'dl with him ? 
He judged the judgment of the poor 
and distressed, and it was well : Is 
not this the knowledge of me, saith 
the Lord;" CJer, xxii, 15, 16;) he 
taught UB, that every deed perform- 
ed must be with the intention of 
obeying the Divine will ; that true 
perfection conKiata in the knowledge 
of God combined with the practice 
of virtue, wliich together forms the 
true knowledge of the Deity. And 
therefore the Projdiet said. The prac- 
tice of justice and righteousness, with 
the motive of obeying the Deity, 
'nn Minn N>n «?n, "is not this 
the" (true) "knowledge of me? 
saith the Lord ; " by which know- 
ledge man reaches the perfection of 
his purpose, the immortal felicity of 
his soul in the world to come. 
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IV. CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF RABBINICAL WRITERS. 

THE TALMUD. NO. HI. 

(Concluded from page 235.) 



The Rabbiea, coovinced of the 
truth and itnportance of their doc- 
trinea, made the study of the law, on 
■which these doctrines are founded, 
their principal occupation, to which 
they devoted their Uvea. Their ex- 
ample they held forlh to the imita- 
tion of others, to whom they recom- 
mended the study aud observance of 
the law, as alono worthy of atten- 
tion, and to which all that lime 
not unavoidahly occupied by those 
avocatiima that gave them their 
daily bread ought to be devoted s 
as that study was tlie end and 
aim of all wisdom, and most useful 
to man, we find that they say, " The 
Holy One (blessed be He !) re-serves 
nothing to himself on the whole 
terrestrial glolie, but the spot on 
which the halnchak ia studied." 
Reader 1 thin saying, superficially 
considered, will doubtless appear 
very 8tran(i[e to thee ; as will the as- 
sertion, that all other knowledge or 
wisdom is Viiin. "In the days of 
Shem and Eber, when no haUtchoth 
were yet atudied, had the Deity no 
portion in the globe f " ig a question 
that naturally iiresents itHclf to thy 
mind. But if thou wilt seriously re- 
flect on this saying, thou wilt as- 
suredly find thy.self enriched with 
the useful and stilulary lesson which 
it inculcatPH. I will endeavour to 
explain to thee the true meaning of 
this wise saying of the Rabbiea ; and, 
in order thereby to ailijrd thee a 
faint image of their manifold allego- 
rical saying, which thou wilt meet 
with and must endeavour to under- 
stand, mark me, therefore, atten- 
tively. 

Know that the ancient sages, after 
ine<3itatiug on subjects of the most 
important nature, decided that every 
being is created with a purpose pe- 
culiar to itself, and that nothing ex- 
ists in vain. Being convinced of the 
justice of this decision in its general 
application, their next endeavour 
was to classify the dill'erent ciea- 
tures, so as to make to each the 
special application of their general 
rule, and thereby to discover the pe- 
culiar purpose of every species in 
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particular. They discovered, that 
of all those objects which were 
invented by man, the purpose 
was generally known, and retjuirrd 
no special investigation j aa every 
artificer who manufactures an instru- 
ment has doubtless present to his 
own ideas the purpose for which he 
intends it. Thus the hatchet was 
made by a smith, who, at the time 
of making it, destined it in his own 
noind to the useful purpose of cutting 
wood ; anfl when wb cast our eyes 
on that tool, we know the purpose 
for which it is intended. When we 
see a needle, we know it is used for 
sewing, a spade is used for digging, 
&c. This is the ease with every ob- 
ject produced by human skiU. But 
of those objects produced by the 
Deity and his skill in the ivorka of 
nature, — as minerals, metals, trees', 
and vegetation geaerally, animals, 
according to their various and re- 
spective kinds, — of these there are 
some the purpose of which is entirely 
unknown to us, except indeed it be- 
comes revealed by means of inspira- 
tion; as the ordinary methods of 
human research and reason are in- 
sufficient to penetrate the object of 
their e.vistence. No human inquiries 
will ever discover the reason why na- 
ture has gifted some kinds of insects 
with wings, while others have none ; 
or why some reptdes have many feet, 
whilst others have few, and some 
none at all, and what is the purpose 
for which such reptiles or insects are 
created. It is only of some of the 
larger creatures, with whose opera- 
tions and habits we are better ac- 
quainted, and which natural philoso- 
phers, from their studies and re- 
searches, are more conversant with 
than others who have not directed 
their attention to such subjects, or 
who are generally ignorant. There- 
fore when the IJoly One, according 
to his promise, endued Solomon 
with wisdom, he became able (o 
penetrate into those secrets of na- 
ture which are inaccessible to the 
ordinary researches of human sci- 
ence, and he trcnied of the purposes 
of all the various creatures, as It. \.*> 
u2 
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declared in Holy Writ; "And he 
spoke of trees, from the cedar which 
grows on Lebanon, unto the hyssop 
which buds on the wall. And he 
also Bpoke of beasts, of birds, ol rep- 
tiles, and of fishes." (I Kings it. 33 ) 
This universal acquaintance with the 
Works of nature was a proof, that 
the Divine Spirit rested on him ; 
and, therefore, individuals came 
from amidst all nations to hear hia 
wisdom. As to ourselves, we know 
that every sublunary creature exists 
for the pur|)o*e of being useful to 
man. Of the difierent kinds of 
beasts some serve for his nourish- 
ment, as sheep, oxen, and the tike ; 
some for lafjour, others to carry bur- 
thens, and to aid him in his travels. 
Some of them, however, man has not 
yet known how to tame and render 
useful, though doubtless they too 
are intended to be subsen-ient to his 
wants in Mi>me respect. The vegeta- 
ble kingdom, likewise, furnishes 
nourishment, medicines, dyes, &c; 
and if many plitnts are as yet not ren- 
dered useful to man, the fault is not 
theirs, but that of man alone, who 
has not discovered their utility. For 
there is no object in nature, from 
the largest to the smallest, which is 
without its useful purpose; but all 
can be made available to the wants 
of man : And this fact is proved by 
the circumstance, that no generation 
passes away without some salutary 
and useful objects being discovered, 
the beneficial qualities of which were 
unknown to preceding generations. 
And from what we already know we 
may, without fear of being mistaken, 
conclude and assert, that every ob- 
ject in nature has its own peculiar 
utility. Shouldst thou be tempted 
to dispute this assertion, and ground 
thy argument on the fact,'that many 
of the products of nature are poison- 
ous, and consequently pernicious, 
instead of useful to man ; I answer 
thee, that even these have their utili- 
ty ; For though, when adrainia- 
tered inwardly, they kill, yet, when 
applied externally, they heal many 
diseases. Even the most venomous 
snakes and serpents have a useful 
purpose. 

Their researches having thus led 
our Sages to the just conclusion, 
Ihat the purpose of the whole sub- 



lunary creation is to be useful and 
subservient to man, the next subject 
of their inquiries was naturally, 
"Why is man created ? and what is 
the purpose of his existence i " The 
investigation which they undertook 
in order to solve, this question 
taught them, that, whilst other 
creatures can only operate in one 
way, or, at most, in two ways, man 
is capable of manifold operations. 
We see that the operation of trees is 
to bear fruit ; that of the silkworm 
is to spin ; that of the spider, to 
weave cobwebs ; of the lion, to prey^ 
upon other animals, &c. But ma 
performs manifold and various actions 
and operaiinna. The Sages made it 
their object to discover what is the 
result and pur]>osB of all those ope- 
rations which, in consequence of the 
ditl'ereut 'faculties with which be is 
endowed, he is capable of perform- 
ing; and tbey fuunil that all his 
faculties, and whatever effects they 
produce, have but one tendency, 
namely, hia preservation; which 
again promotes his knowledge ; this 
enables him to attain truth ; as rea- 
son, properly exercised, will arrive 
at the just conclusion, that man can- 
not be, and, therefore, is not created, 
solely that he may eat, drink, in- 
dulge in sensual enjoyments, build 
large houaea, or govern bia fellow- 
men as their King. For all these 
are accidental occurrences, wbich do 
not add to the internal jiowers of 
man. Moreover, these accidents are 
common to him with other animals ; 
and it is wiHilom only which raises 
him above them, by developing the 
germ of his powers, and exalting 
the animal man into an iutellectual 
being ; for without tlxis dcvclope- 
meiit, he is not actually diatm- 
gnished from the brute creation, 
though capable of becoming so. 
Truth, then, is the object of know- 
ledge, attained by preservation, 
which is the aim of the various ope- 
rations performed by {man. The 
most important truth and valuable 
knowledge is the unity of God and 
his attributes, with whatever there- 
unto appertaineth ; all other know- 
ledge is but secondary, and serves 
only to prepare and practise the 
mind, so that it may become capable 
of receiving this great truth. Fur- 
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therrnorc, it is needful that man 
should avoid sensuality : For reason 
dictates, that corporeal indulgence, 
carried to excess, injures the soul, 
! in the same manner as mental con- 
templation, carried to excess, be- 
comes aberration, and injures the 
mortal frame. For if man indulges 
[ his passions, and renders his reason 
[flubservient to their gratification, he 
[tediices himself to a level with the 
[brutes, which know not otherwise 
[than to gratify all appetites. Every 
'trace of that Divine faculty, wisdom, 
is lost in him ; and he elands as an 
isolated being, hurled into the 
unfathomable depths of purposeless 
chaos . 

From all that has hitherto been 
said it is apparent, that the whoJe 
fluhlunary creation lias no other real 
purpose than to admini.ster to the 
wants of wise and virtuous rnen ; 
or, in other words, to men who ac- 
knowledge the truth, which they 
attain as far as it is possible for 
human faculties to do, and who 
I regulate their conduct and actions 
I according to its dictates. This fact 
fis estabUsUed not only by the Pro- 
phets who, divinely inspired, taught 
] our people, but likewise by tlie 
I Sages of other nations, who, though 
I the light of prophecy shone not forth 
( to them, yet knew and felt, that 
man can only become perfect when 
he combines true knowledge with 
virtuous aetionB : As the celebrated 
and sage Philosopher of old aaid, 
" Wliat God desires of mentis, that 
they be wise and pious," The 
.Prophet denounces thu»e who boast 
tof their wisdom, and yet indulge 
in their passions, transgressing the 
' Divine command : " How can ye 
iiay. We are wise? Behold, they 
I despise the commands of the Lord : 
I TftHiat can their wisdom be i " ( Jere- 
[miah viii. 6, 9.) PFe who abstains 
from indulging his pansions, who is 
virtuous and just, but who is igno- 
rant of true knowledge, is, certainly, 
preferable to him wlio is wise and 
wicked. Nevertheless, he is far 
from being perfect ; nor can his 
actions all result from the only just 
motive. And therefore our Rabbles 
say, in Pirke Abolh, (second chapter,) 
' The ignorant eschews not sin, ui.<l 
the worldly man cannot be pious.'' 



This their saying is dictated by rea- 
son, and approved by experience j 
accordingly the law enjoins to " learn 
and to perform." The first direction 
is to learn wisdom, by which man 
will know bow to perform his duties ; 
agreeably to the ma.\im of our Rab- 
bied, " Most important is the study 
of wisdom, because it leads to acting 
virtuously." (Talmud, treatise Kedu- 
shin, fol. 8.) 

The question which presents itself 
to our mind is, " As the whole sublu- 
nary creation has no other real pur- 
pose than to administer to the wise 
and virtuous man, for what purpose 
is the great mass of mankind called 
into existence ? For we arc certain, 
that, for one man who is truly wise 
and virtuous, there are thousands 
who are not, but who, immersed in 
ignorance and sensuality, haveno idea 
whatsoever of truth." The answer is. 
There are two reasons why this great 
mass e.tisls : 1 . That they too may be 
useful to the wise and pious ; for if 
the whole liuman race, despLning all 
worldly occupations, were to devote 
itself to philosophy and contempla- 
tion, social order must soon cease. 
Man's wants are manifold ; his ne- 
cesnary occupations are numerous ; 
he must sow, ^plough, .reap, thrash, 
winnow, grind, and bake, before he 
can eat bread : He must shear the 
sheep, wash the wool, spin, weave, 
cut out, and sew, before he can have 
a garment. How many are tlie arts he 
must acquire and practise, before he 
can produce the vessel jn which he 
looks his food, or the knife with 
which he carves it ! AJelhuselah's 
years would not suffice, were it indis- 
pensable that all men should learn 
how to exercise every art tliat is need- 
ful lojheir preservation and comfort : 
Therefore, men unite in a social state, 
where every one contributes his ac- 
tive share; in which tlio wise and 
pious man exercises his wisdom and 
piety. How just is the observation 
of iiim who said, " If there are no 
fool-', society cannot exitt in its pre- 
sent state ! " Need we greater proofs 
of folly than are evinced in the usual 
doings of man ? He whose frame is 
so feeble, and whose constiluiion is 
so weak, undertakes journeys from 
the comuiBtifCement of die SLtond 
clime to the end of the si.\th. He 
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iraverses the ocean in perilous voy- 
ages, exposed to wind and cold ; he 
crosses the desert in its naked steril- 
ity, exposed to sand and heat. The 
Venomous reptile and the ferocious 
beast endanger his life. He braves 
it all, because he may gain gold. 
When he has succeeded, and gather- 
ed heaps of coin, what is his next 
undertalung ? He seeks skilful arti- 
sans, in every land; he lays founda- 
tions dng deep into the bowels of 
the eartli, on which he raises his 
stately mansion, large, lofty, solid, 
and built for centuries to come. Yet 
he i\yw)T feeble mortal !) knows not 
if tlie B[ian of his days will be length- 
ened until the proud structure is 
completed. Can there be greater 
folly or madness than this i Such 
are all the undertakings of man, — 
vanity and folly when you investi- 
gate ihera { yet they are necessary 
to uphold the social state. All those 
whose occupations are instrumental 
to these necessary follies are by our 
Rabbies called yiMll OV, "people 
of the earth," their calbngs being al- 
together earthly. 

' Should the objection be started, that 
•we behold many an ignorant fool 
who lives tranquilly and at peace, 
■without encountering risk or danger, 
waited upon by many who serve him 
andobey his bidding; and that among 
these his attendants are many wiser 
and better than himself; and that 
thus wisdom and piety are subser- 
vient to ijjnorance and folly ; — we 
answer : This conclusiun ia errone- 
ous. For although yonder fool in 
his tranquillity ajvparently serves no 
man, nevertheless, without his own 
will or intention, he administers to 
the wants of the wise and good. For 
though himself inactive, yet he 
causes a splendid palace to be built, 
vineyards and costly plantations to 
be reared, and other royal and 
princely undertakings to be com- 
menced and completed. And though 
these magnificent stRictures may 
not afford any immediate use to the 
wise and piouH man, yet one of its 
lofty porticoes may shield him against 
the rain, the vineyard may afford one 



goblet of wine, and his plantations a 
single apple, to refresh tlie wejiry 
sage, to quench the thirst of a pious 
man ; As Job saith, " Jf he heaps up 
silver like dust, and prepares his gar- 
ments like the mould; he prepares, 
but the righteous wears them." 
(Job xxvii. 16. 17.) 

2. The Divine wisdom has or- 
dained, that the number of the per- 
fect shall be greatly exceeded by 
those who seek not to attain perfec- 
tion ; but who exist. in order to up- 
hold the social state. But the why 
can as little be called] in que.ttion by 
man, as any other law of nature laid 
down by the Creator. Nevertheless, 
it is true, that the great mass serves 
to uphold the institutions of society, 
and to preserve that state of cultiva- 
tion which prevents the earth from 
degenerating into a wilderness. This 
dispensation of providence we find 
confirmed in Huly Writ, where the 
Deity tells the Israelites that the in- 
habitants of the country they are 
about to conquer shall not be at 
once destroyed, in order that the 
land may not become desert, being 
uninhabited : " I will not drive them 
out liefore thee in one year, lest the 
land should become uncultivated, 
and the wild beasts increase against 
thee." (E.xodus xxiii, 29.) 

AH that we have [litherto adduced 
serves to establish the fact, that 
whatever exists in this transitory 
state is created to assist in the 
production and preservation of 
the wise and pious. But as our 
wisdom, as well as our piety, is 
founded on, and derived from, that 
inexhaustible store of all wisdom, 
knowledge, virtue, and piety, thb 
Law, which a beneficent Goil was 
pleased to reveal unto u.s, and by 
whichihese ore symbolized, our Rab- 
bies, condensing in few words the 
meaning of the dissertation into 
which we have just entered, ejtpress 
this comprehensive truth in one brief 
sentence: "The Holy One (blessed 
be He I) reserves nothing to himself 
on the whole terrestrial globe but 
the spot where the halachak is atu.> 
died." 



To the Editor of the Hebrew Review. 

My dear Sib, — As philology and scriptural criticism fomi a promi- 
nent feature in your mucli-adjuireil'JounitJ, I beg leave to hand jou a 
few friigmcnts treating on Iletrcw Synonjmes, which, in the course of 
my Hebrew reading, I hare selected from the best authorities, both 
ancient and modem, with prefatory remiuks on the study of the sacred 
language in general. Considering the importance of the subject, I 
trubt it will not be luiacceptable to your numtrous readers, 

I am, dear Sir, 

Wilson-street, Finxhury, Your humble servant, 
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20/A Januarfi, 1835. 



M. J. 



ON THE STUDY OP THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 



israoDUCTioN, 

EvEK since philosophy has made 
any progreaa in Bociety, the learned 
in all ages have |ii])plied thtmaelvea 
to the cultivation of their several lan- 
guages. Their researches were not 
merely confined to the technical 
mechanism of grammar, but extended 
to the serious and profound study of 
its genius, which they have taken care 
to enliven, by fixing a true character 
to each word. Philosophy reijuired 
such a standard j for there is in 
every word a coraplcKity of ideas; 
which, if not properly dehned, would 
cause much misunderstandiag in the 
arts and sciences, and truth itself 
would become a dangerous instrument 
in the bunds of an unskilful writer. 
It ia therefore of the greatest con- 
sequence to know bow to distinguish 
the different ideas which may pos- 
sibly be applied to the signification 
of the same word, and to discern the 
difference between the principal and 
the acceaaory idea. 

When several words of the same 
kind represent the same objective 
idea, varying only from one another 
by different shades producing a di- 
versity of ideas superadded to the 
first, then that idea which is common 
to all such words is called " tlie prin- 
cipal idea," and those which are 
superadded, "the accessory ones." 

Tu elucidate this, we will exem- 
plify it with the nouna ease, quiet, 
rest, and repose. 

The idea of a motionless slate is 
common to all these nouns, and 
may be called " the principal idea." 
But diS'erent shades distinguish 
them, thus : Ease and tpiiet respect 



actions on the body ; rest and repose 
are actions of the body. We are easy 
and quiet, when free from pain ; we 
have rest and repose, when the body 
ia no longer in motion. The resem- 
blance, therefore, whrch produces the 
general idea, renders suck words 
synonymous ; but they cease to be so 
when the accessory meaning is at- 
tached to it : Which we may consider 
as difl'erent shades of the same 
colour ; for we cannot imagine that 
words should be as uniform as two 
drops of water from the same source: 
they are always diversified by shades, 
as before said. 

It is true, that a number of words 
enrich a language ; but it is not the 
quantity, but the quality, which eu- 
hances its value. Jf words varied 
only in their sound, and not in their 
spirit, it would hardly be worth while 
to harass the memory with them. 

Having said thus mach on the ne- 
cessity of the study of synonyraes in 
profane languages, let xis turn onr 
minds to our own, tlie sacred tongue, 
in which the Ahnighty wns pleased 
to reveal bis holy truths to mankind j 
a language which, in simplicity, re- 
sembles nature, and, in expressive- 
ness, e-xcels all the powers of art ; 
the classical writings ofwbich contain 
the sacred records, that, maugre the 
ravaKes of time, have been s[)ared to 
us, for the blessing of mankind ; and 
which contain such noble efforts of 
majestic imagery as never were 
equalled, much less .surj'assed, by 
any profane writer, all tending to ex- 
tol the power, wisdom, and goodness 
of the Eternal. Thus, even in a 
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clasBical point of view, the critical 
study of ibat latiKuage of truth, 

ncM riDtt'. is highly requisite 
Dm'm c»Drn nsn nv^si 'twv f':n^, 
** to understand a proverb and the 
interpretation, the words of the wise, 
and iheir dark sayings." (Prov. i. 6.) 
But it is much more bo in a reli- 
gious view, as many of our tD':''1, 
•• liiHS," are founded upon words 
which appear synonymous, and par- 
ticularly where one word is used in 
preference to another. Uur Rabbins, 
T\Dl?nn *02rp, have displayed in 
the W~i!:j much ingenuity in deiiniDg 
tlie nice diitinctions hetween the 
nouns n'21 n and i^n, between n313 
and ITJi HD^bn and n"l1on;_and 

f 7b be continued.) 



between the verbs irT and not, and 
many others. Even in the middle 
nges, the learned Kitnchi, Abenezra. 
Rashi, and "na ir2T have urged 
the necessity of the study of 8}'no- 
nymes. Therefore, in ajiplying our- 
selves to trace the Hebrew words to 
thfir primitive roots, whereby we 
shall be able to discover the diflereut 
shades by which some words deviate 
from the principal idea, we may 
humbly hope to enter into the true 
spirit of the word of God, and to the 
observance of his holy laws. I 

I shall now proceed to notice some 
synonymous Hebrew verbs, critically 
defined by some of our valuable 
modern authors. 



REVIEW OF HEBREW LITERATURE. 
The Wisdo.m of Solomon : A selection from Proverbs and Ecclest™ 
astes, in Hebrew : With a corrected version on parallel lines, 
bu M. Mocaltu. London, Pelham Richardson. 1834. \2mo. 
pp. 160. 



Amidst the dense piles of new 
publicarions under which the press 
groans, — every one of which profess- 
es to instruct, improve, and amuse 
mankind, by the brilliancy and no- 
velty of its ideas, — it is as new as it 
is unexpected to meet with a writer, 
who seeks not to pass off his own 
thoughts, but who a.scenda to the 
Foxmiairi-heail of all wisdom, selects 
and arranges for our immediate use, 
those salutriry ma.'eims which, though 
we know where to find them, we 
seldom seek ; and who, content with 
being really useful, advances no 
pretensions to novelty, and tries not 
I.I startle us wiih glittering grandi- 
liKpience. Such is the character of 
tlie little work before us : We, tliere- 
fore, feel pleasure in tluiiiiing from 
our readers attention to iis merits. 
And when it is recollected how few 
elrmentary works are in the hands 
of the Jewish youth of this country, 
we feel that the best thanks of our 
commumty arc due to Mr. Mocatta, 
for his judicious sflcctiou and excel- 
lent arrangement, wliich, condensing 
within a few pages tliOHc unerring 
rules of conduct which the wisest of 
men penned for our instruction. 



gives to the youthful mind a guide 
which, in tlie hour of adversity and 
temptation, as in that of prosperity 
and exultation, will prove " a tree 
of life to all who hold fast thereon." 
Mr. M. has, under fourteen differ- 
ent heads, arranged a selection of 
those apophthegms from the Books of 
Proverl)9 and Ecclesiastes, which are 
moKt appropriate to the class under 
which he ranges them. \Mien we 
say, that some of the.se heads are. 
Filial Duty, Humanity, IntPgrity and 
Truth, Pruflence and Righteoua- 
ncas; — that all are of equal impor- 
tance ; — and that each contains the 
most forcible and just maxims, 
carefully seletted from a collection 
every maxim of wliich is forcible 
and juat; — we think we are war- 
ranted in asserting, that this little 
book is one of the best of its kind 
with which we ure acquainted. It 
is preceded by a preface evincing a 
a very considerable acquaintance 
with Biblical literature and criticism, 
coupled with sentiments truly phi- 
lanthropic and religions. We heartily 
recommend it to every father of a 
family, be he Jew or Gentde. 



London :— l^iDted by itmat Nlchuli, 46, tluiitan4iquu;e> 
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(Continue J from page 252 J 



If we look into the various M'orka 
of the creation around us, or cast 
our eyes towards the heavenly 
expanse to contemplate the bodies 
which constitute our planetary sys- 
tem, we are struck with aothiiijj[ 
80 much as the wonderful order 
and harmony that pervades the 
■whole, — " all performing the will of 
their Creator with reverential awe." 

What man, viewing the regular re- 
turn of the seasons — the alternation 
of day and night — the constant re- 
-novation of the vegetable world — the 
joyous frisking of the young lambs 
"the awkward gambols of the new- 
born heifer — the graceful attitudes 
of the gamesome colt — and listening 
to the sweet caroling of the songsters 
of the grove, can keep his heart 
from bounding with joy and love, or 
avoid being overcome py these over- 
whelming evidences of the existence 
of a kind and beneficent Providence t 
and, gazing in mute admiration on 
the starry firmament, studded with 
millions of Rhining worlds, how can 
he refrain at length from exclaiming 
with the royal Psalmist, " The hea- 
vens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament sheweth the work of 
his hands '. Day unto day ultereth 
speech : and night unto night sheweth 
knowledge. ITiere is no speech or 
language in which their voice is not 
heard." 

The order in which every thing 
proceeds, and the magnificent spec- 
tacle aflbrded by the heavenly bodies 
is such, that the contemplative mind, 
whilst viewing them on a fine starry 
night, can scarcely persuade itself 
that it does not lissten to the music 
.of so much harmony. But it is 
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heavenly music, addressed to the 
spirit and soul of man, and not to 
his mortal sense of hearing. 

One exception only appears in 
this universal obedience to the will 
and paternal authority of the bene- 
ficent Author of these wonders — and 
that is — man. 

In order to perfect the harmony 
of the creation, or, indeed, as far as 
we can perceive, to make the other 
harmonious arrangements answer 
some competent purpose, it appears 
necessary that man, likewise, should 
perform hia part in this sublime, this 
heavenly concert. Placed at the 
head of sublunary things, and en- 
dowed with a living eoul and rational 
spirit, it has been the will of the 
Deity to constitute hhn a free agent, 
and to render the full accomplish- 
ment of his beneficent purposes in 
creating this world, dependent on 
the voluntary and perfect obedience 
of man to hia will. 

Had the first man been obedient, 
how different might have been the 
fate — how much more advanced in 
true knowledge — and how few, com- 
paratively, might have been the suf- 
ferings of his descendants at this 
day ! 

It is by thus contemplating His 
beneficent intentions thcvt we come 
better to comprehend, and to trace 
distinctly in the Holy Writings, that 
system which it has pleased the 
Most High to lay down for govern- 
ing this world under its present im- 
perfect moral state : We shall then 
more clearly perceive the purpose for 
which the posterity of Abraham have 
been selected j and understand how 
thehighest reward for hisimplicit faith. 
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and obedience sliould consist in the 
fulfilment of the promise made him, 
" That in his seed all the nations of 
the earth should be blessed." This 
explains why, in all iheir derelictions, 
his descendants are still found expe- 
riencing the special care and atten- 
tioh of the Deity. He had promised, 
and His promises are faithfully kept, 
that through them His beneficent 
purposes towards the whole human 
race should he worked out — " not 
for their righteousness, but for his 
own name's sake." Mankind were 
to be taught that it was no necessary 
part of the system for governing the 
world that violerjce and injustice, 
aife many other evils like them, 
should prevail in the earth. The re- 
velation to his people goes to prove 
in the strongest maimer, that these 
evils exist contrary to His nill ; and it 
dwells upon nothing so much a-<) the 
reprobation of all wickedness, and 
on insisting that they should he put 
an end to, that mankind mijjht re- 
turn to that state of virtue and hap- 
piness for which they were originally 
intended. Such a state might occa- 
sion those spiritual' iatelligeuces 
which are supposed to he created a 
degri'e above man, to contemplate 
with complacency aud joy our globe 
filled with beings, who, instead of 
disturbing the general harmony of 
the creation, would all be found 
joining in praises and thanksgivings 
to the Sovereign of the universe. 
Let us for a moment imagine our- 
selves (.uch a spiritual intelligence, 
viewing from on high this earth, 
whilst being impelled majestically 
around the great orb of day, reple- 
nished with a race of human beings, 
radiating with every virtue — with one 
voice praising, or at least with one 
mind dwelling on, the infinite good- 
ness of their Creator — glowing with 
gratitude for the blessings showered 
upon them, and joyfully endeavour- 
ing to fulfil His will in every point. 

The view we are taking of the 
providence of God enables us to un- 
derstaud why, under so many pro- 
vocations given by them, he still 
continues to watch over his people. 
A far more extensively beneficent pur- 
pose is proposed by it than their sole 
preservation. Everything tells us, 
that it has pleased the Almighty to 



decree, that the saving of the whole 
human race from their evil courses 
and foolish imaginations, and the 
bringing of them over to know him, 
should be interwoven with the fate 
of his people. We may now per- 
ceive why, when the Israelites clam- 
oured fur an earthly king, the Deity 
did not punitih them ; they were re- 
proved, but were promised, at the 
same lime, that, if lliey and the king 
he would place over them would ad- 
here strictly to his law.s, they should 
still exjierience his protection. 

By the observance of those laws, 
and the happy effects that would result 
to them from it, they were to viftdicato 
the ways of God to the whole human 
race ; to show them that it was no 
want of beneficence, still less of 
power, on his part, that their hap- 
jiiness was fur from being such as it 
was assuredly his intentioa that it 
should be, when he created man. 
Tliey were to be taught, that, beings 
endowed with freedom of action, 
they could attain the perfection of 
their nature only through their vo- 
luntary obedience to his wilL Thia 
being the great object, the people 
chosen liy tiod to work out hia pro- 
vidence totvards the rest of mankind 
were to be chastised, but never en- 
tirely obliterated from the earth ; or 
the effects ofaU the wonders wrought, 
as much tu instruct mankind who it 
was that had performed them, as for 
the immediate benefit of the Israel. 
ites, would have been, in a great 
measure, lo!it; and so would the 
promise made to their ancestors have 
remained unfulfilled j whilst, by pre- 
serving, though chastising, them, 
we see clearly haw both ends might 
be attained. 

We are instructed that the Israel- 
ites are preserved as the witnei 
of the Deity, and are to remain so 
until the objects for which they were 
selected shall be fully accomplished, 
when, becoming perfectly obedient 
to their Maker, they are at last to be 
the instructers of mankind. For 
this reason we ate that the conduct 
of the kings of Israel was always 
strictly watched. They were re- 
quired to cleave to the law them- 
selves, and to cause the people to 
act up to it fully, and thereby attain 
to moral perfection. No king was^ 
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considered worthy or fit to govern 
God's penple who failed in these 
great requitjiteB. Im;)licit obedience 
[ to God's lawe, and to his will, was, 
; therefore, imperatively called for ; 
I and Saul, the first kin(( appointed by 
} the Deity over his people, bein^ 
found waoting in those qualities, 
was condemned to have llie Itirig;- 
idom rent from him. This tttrict 
I watelifulness over the kioKS was evi- 
|deiitly necessary, because the cha- 
•♦acter, the disposition, and qualities 
■of a sovereign are sure to influence 
greatly the people over whom he 
reigns. The path waa traced which 
the kings of Israel must keep. It 
was not left to them to make laws 
for the people. Divine laws had al- 
pveady been promulgated upon every 
point, and to jneet every possible 
case,^ch even as human laws could 
never reach. The klng.s, then, had 
only to administer faithfully those 
laws, and to observe tliem them- 
selves, in order that both prince and 
people mijjht attain to that perfec- 
tion in piety and virtue which they 
were so well calculated to promote. 
Under such wliolesome restraints, 
the authority of the king e.vceedtd 
in no great degree that of Joshua, or 
any other of the Judges who had 
formerly administered the law to the 
whole nation. 

Sanl appears to have been a brave, 
hut by no means a truly pious prince, 
imbued with the proper spirit and 
qualities for effecting the purposes 
for which he had been raised to the 
kinpfdom. Except on the occasion 
of relieving Jabesh-Gilead, he seems 
to have been nctuated more by the 
desire to establish his own glory, and 
to hand down the sovereij^nty to his 
son, than with zeal for the service of 
the God of Israel. His envy and 
hatred of David ; ids application to 
a sorceress; his attempt to officiate 
as priest, contrary to the Divine 
command ; and others of his acts, 
exhibit him as no very fit instrument 
for establishinpf the Israelites firmly 
in the observance of the Divine 
laws, and preparing them for the 
purpose for which they had been 
selected from among all nations. It 
was consequently announced to him, 
■that " the kiDgdom should be taken 
from him and his family, and given 
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to a better than he." David was 

that person. In his reign the seve- 
ral tribes were brought more com- 
pletely into that close imioQ which 
was necessary to enable them to as- 
sume an imposin ; attitude towards 
the surrounding natiunH, and to pre- 
sent, with more effect to them and 
to the world at Irirge, the great ex- 
ample to which we have been allud- 
ing. He extended the po.ssessions 
of tiie Israelites to the Euphrates on 
one side, and to the Mediterranean 
on the other. They were bow no 
weak state formed of twelve tiibea 
or cantons, which, iiowever united 
nndiT one common religion and laws, 
allowed their individual interests to 
interfere too often with the welfare 
of the whole nation. 

As the character and qualities of 
a prince have great influence on a 
people, we have no better means for 
representing to ourselves the charac- 
teristic trans of the Israelites in 
David's time than by referring to 
those incidents in his history which 
let U8 into his character. He is a 
prominent ilkutration of the effect 
of that command which made it im- 
perative on every Israelite to study 
his law and the .Sacred Writings. VVe 
have said, that such a study was emi- 
nently calculated to inspire exalted 
sentiments, and to cause every act 
to be subjected to tlie test of the 
Divine precejits of the law. 

The actions and general conduct 
of David afTord nmple proofs that 
tie had not been neglected in this 
essential branch of the education of 
a Hebrew youth. 

The energy of character, and acute 
perception of the auhlimc and beau- 
tiful, which in him shone forth in 
their full strength and lustre, appear 
to have characteriacd his nation at 
all times — witness tho snhlimity and 
force of language of all the prophets 
— and, notwithstanding so many un- 
toward circumstances, they form, 
even at this day, a very marked 
feature in the character of the Jew- 
ish people, as every attentive ob- 
server might perceive. The traita 
in the cliaracter of David may there- 
fore be considered n high-coloured 
picture of those which, in his day, 
distinguished his nation ; and under 
such a prince, those tta.\t.% n4q>A^ 
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certainly not be weakened, but rather 
' Leigblened, by his example and in- 
fluence. Hence we may justly infer, 
thai the eipression of countenance, 
and bearinf^ of the people exhibited 
the natural eflVcts of those combined 
ihiluenceB upon them. 

"His Psalms excel no less in sub- 
limity and tenderness of expression, 
than in loftiness and purity of reli- 
gious sentiment. In comparison 
with them, the (>acred poetry of all 
other nations sinks into mediocrity." 
" The Bonps, which cheered the so- 
litude of the desert caves of Cn-gedi, 
or resounded from the voice of his 
own people, as they wound along 
the glens of the hill-sides of Judea, 
have been repeated for ages in al- 
most every part of the habiiable 
world, in the remotest isla^ids of the 
ocean, among the forests of America 
or sands of Africa. How many hu- 
man hearts have been softened, 
purified, exalted ! — of how many 
wretched beings have they been the 
secret consolation ! — on now many 
communities have they drawn down 
blessings of Divine Providence, by 
bringing the affections into unison 
with their deep devotional fervour !" 
This justly-merited eulogium, ex- 
tracted from Mr. Milman's e.vcellent 
"History of the Jews," speaks 
volumes in corroboration of the 
truth of our position, that the Jewish 
nation have been appointed, by the 
Deity, the instructera of mankind 
OQ points most near to their happi- 
ness in this and in a future state. 
What could have given to the poetry 
and sentiments of a prince of a peo- 
jile, who have now no country of 
their own ; no king; and V ho, un- 
til a very recent period, have been 
subjected to contumely, oppression, 
and indignities of every description, 
such an influence over the whole 
human race, except it had been so 
ordained by the Divine will? We 
are then fully justified in calling 
upon our brethren, scattered into all 
parts of the earth, to Icam to appre- 
ciate their own position in the world ; 
to know their own dignity ; not to 
be the servile copiers of others, but 
to set about, in un earnest manner, to 
offer to mankind thai example of 
moral perfection for which we were 
mainly selected by the Deity. 



At an early period, David had 
attained to great proficiency in mu- 
sic, and its sister art, poetry. His 
courage, when a mere boy, had led 
him to encounter and to prevail over 
two ferocious wild animals. On hia 
visit to the camp of the Israelites at 
the time their army was defied by 
the gigantic Philistine, it is evidently 
no vain-glory that induces him to 
offer to accept the challenge of the 
Philistine. His elder brother ac- 
cusing him of pride and presump- 
tion in coming down to see thft 
battle, he replies, " What have I 
now done ? Is thert not a cause ? " 
meaning. Can you ui any Israelite 
keep silent on such an occasion? 
Do you not hear the God of Israel 
defied, and do you accuse me of 
pride and presumption, who assert 
the power of the living God against 
this clod of earth i 

Let us imagine ourselves the 
spectators of this memorable event. 
1 he two combatants are in advance 
of the adverse armies, in which an 
awful silence reigns throughout. 
The fhilistine, at the first glance of 
the stripling that is come out to do 
battle with hira, cannot contain hia 
indignation at what he considers a 
contemptuous act on the part of the 
Israelites, in thus sending out against 
him so insignificant an opponent. 
He spits out his rage, intermingled 
with oaths, to his gods ; we perceive 
his conntenance distorted with pas- 
sion, whilst that of David, lighted 
up with religious feelings, evinces a 
calm reliance on the God of battles. 
The ruddiness of his fair complexion 
is just heightened, but not with the 
llamc of raging passion : His eyes, 
uplifted, as if invoking the aid of 
his <tod, not for his own preserva- 
tion, but that he might prove the 
humble instrument in his hands, 
and in the presence of the assembled 
hostile armies, for vindicating bis 
power ; in showing that " the vic- 
tory is not to the strong, nOr the 
race to the swift." The giant ap- 
proaches ! David i* by no means 
backward or plow in going to meet 
him. His steps betray neither fear 
nor indecision. He runs quickly 
towards, not his enemy, but the en- 
emy of his Ood, and with a pebble 
picked out of the brook, has taught 
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this mass of clay, in the presence of 
the astonished multitudes, that, he 
who mocks and defies the God of 
: the universe will be made to fall 
beoeath the most insignificant of his 
I creation. 

The sublime spectacle just pre- 
I sented to the Israelites at once 
' gained the hero the hearts of the 
I nation, but Saul was not proof 
I against the feelings of envy which 
'assailed him in consequence of wit- 
Inessing the attachrnent of the peo- 
fple to the young victor. He sought 
teagerly to take the life of the bene- 
ffactor of the nation. In the wan- 
tderings of David we have repeated 
pfnstances of the Kincerity of his re- 
ligious feelings and devotion to the 
service of his God, in the only way 
in whiuh it is acceptable to Him. 
He never once entertained tlie 
thought of conspiring to dethrone 
his king; so far was such an idea 
from his mind, that twice when the 
[life of Saul was in his hands he 
firmly resists the urgent advice of 
his followers to profit by the occa- 
sion, to put an end at once to his 
own sufferings by killing the king. 
So genuine were hia feelings of ven- 
eration for the anointed of the Lord, 
that even on the occasion when in 
the cave of En-gcdi he had cut off 
the skirts of Saul's rohe, it is said 
his heart smote him that he had to 
that degree desecrated the sacred 
person of his prince. His conduct 
in the aSair of Nabal shows how 
little be was under the government 
of his passions, even when there 
appeared a justifiable motive for 
I giving way to them, and how he 
endeavoured to regulate every one 
of his actions according to the pre- 
cepts of his law. When the wife of 
, Nabal intercedes for her husband, he 
f Bays, " Blessed be the Lord (iod of 
^Israel, which sent thee this day to 
f meet me j and blessed be tliy advice, 
and blessed be thou, which hast kept 
me this day from coming to shed 
blood, and from avenging myself 
with my own hand." 

Very different was his conduct 
from that of Coriolanus, Alcibiades, 
and others mentioned in profane his- 
tory, who, because their countrymen 
had acted unjustly towards them, 
forthwith repaired to their enemies 



to do them all the injury they could : 
David, on the contrary, si ill ground- 
ing his actions and conduct on the 
precepts of his law, when driven to 
seek shelter among the Philistines, 
avoids warring against God's peo- 
ple, or imbruing his hands in the 
blood of his own nation. 

Being come to the throne and go- 
verning all Israel, he bravely and 
wisely extends their possessions to 
the utmost boundaries assigned 
them by the Deity ; ami having now 
formed a very considerable kingdom, 
he proceeds to bring the national 
worship into that order, and general 
as well as devout practice best adapt- 
ed to raise the people to the stand- 
ard of moral perfection, which it 
was his duty to lead them to attain. 
They were now in the full enjoy- 
ment of those blessings promised 
as the reward of their obedience to 
the Divine will, when the scene 
darkens and David is found, like all 
men, liable to fall. 

The very faculty which occasioned 
him tu feel so strongly the efTects of 
the beautiful and sublime betrays 
him, by making Iiira forget fi>r a mo- 
ment, that it was sinful to dwell on 
the charms of the wife of another 
man. The poison having once entered 
his soul, hs appears to have failed in 
his usual fortitude and strength of 
pur[)08e to drive it thence ; and the 
hitherto pious and virtuous king is 
guilty at once of two of the most 
heinous crimes it is possible for man 
to commit. Who shall attempt to 
excuse or extenuate these acts, since 
the miserable culprit himself stands 
self-convicted, and confesses that he 
has sinned ? On this occasion we are 
reminded of the strict watch kept 
over the conduct of the kings of Is- 
rael, The crimes are no sooner con- 
summated than Nathan appears be- 
fore the king, and, in that heart- 
rending apologue of the ewe-lamb, 
e.\poses before him, in the strongest 
light, the beinousness of his conduct. 
The film appears, for the first time, 
to have fnllen from the eyes of the 
monarch bbnded by his guilty pas- 
sion — he confesses he has sinned. 
Instructed, as we are, by the sacred 
historian, that this prompt acknow- 
ledgment of his crime, and his con- 
sequent repentance, had vrocuitdfoi 
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bim Borne mitigation of the punish- 
ment from his offended Ood, to 
which he was justly amenable, we 
trust we may express our doubt 
which most to admire on this occa- 
sion : 'l*he noble bearing and daunt- 
less couraffeof the Prophet, whoYcar- 
lesaly performs his duty, and charges 
a prince to his face with the commis- 
sion of two of the most horrid crirars j 
or, the immediate confession of his 
piilt by the prince, who exjircsaes 
his repentance, submits humbly to 
the punishment denounced as the 
consequence, by the Prophet, on the 
part of the Deity ; inirtead of avail- 
ing himself of his power and author- 
ity to crush at once the daring ad. 
monitor. From this nenod we have 
to contemplate the character of the 
prince whilst suffering under the 
punishinent consequent uptm his 
crimes, which put his piety, his for- 
titude, and resignation to the sever- 
est trial*. We lind, throughout, that 
bis mind was restored to that sound 
state which was so conspicuous be- 
fore his fatal crimed; the law again 
has resumed its full empire over his 
iieart : For we observe him, in con- 



formity to its precepts, refusing to 
wreak his vengeance on Shiinei, who 
took the opportunity of his distress 
to insult him grossly. His fundnesar, 
for his children shows him to hav 
been naturally of a very lender dis- 
position ; aa evinced in his great 
anxiety to save the life of Absalom 
his rebel son, and his inconsolable 
grief at his death. 

We have, in the history of this 
prince, a striking instance of ilie ab- 
horrence in which bloodshed is held 
by the Deity. David was considered 
unfit to build a house to the < tod of 
Mercy, precisely because he had shed 
much blood ; though) much of that 
blood had been shed in the fulfilment 
of the command to drive out the re- 
mainder of the seven nations, and to 
establish fully the chosen |)eople in 
the land which had been assigned 
them by their tiod. The wickedness 
of men renders these punishments 
necessary ; out the Deity, on every 
occasion, declares that this is only 
through their own wickedness and 
perverseness, and that he takes no 
delight in the death of sinners. 

A. A. L. 



(To be continued.) 
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II. THE MISHNA. 
m3« rODD, Meschelh Abolh . 

]idh p. COMMENTS BY NAPHTALI UIBTS WSaSBLY, 

( Contin'wd frwn page 263.) 
JuSHVA the aon of Peracliiah, and Nithal tin- ArbcUtc, uhtained tho Law from titem. 
Joshiia Uio son of Pprmliiuh «aid: " CoiiMtlnitp unto thyself a teadverj gain imt« 
thyaelf a frieuJ ; and juJtto vvury man (uvunraUy." (1.5.) 
CoMMENTMty. Joshua the wn nf illicitly to his own knowledge, the 



Perachiah, and Nithai the Arbelile — 
The preceding tannim, or teachers, 
taught mankind how to worship 
Uod in love and devotion ; how to 
persevere in the observance of the 
law ajid its commandments ; and 
which are the dirtutca of mercy, 
and of that practical benevolence 
which uian owes to bis fellow- men, as 
we have already tkaionstraled. The 
two tanaim whose maxims we are now 
about to illuslrate, address their in- 
structJOBS to those who have already 
imbibed the doctrines of their pre- 
decessors, and act accordingly. And 
while they e.xhort the zealous Btu- 
deat of the Ism not to trust too im* 



ardent worshijiper not to depend on 
his solitary devotion, and ihe pure 
pbilanthrnpist not to rely on the 
constancy of hia benevolence, they 
offer their Malutary counsels to eacli 
of ihese three, to fortify them in the 
praciioe of the good, and to protect 
them from stumbling, or falling into 
error. 

CofistUttte unio thyself a teacher — 
This maxim, addressed to the zea]^ 
ous student of the law, does not 
merely imply that he is bound to 
adhere to the authorized traditions 
of the Fathers, — for this is a maxim 
of law not to be infringed; but it 
counsels him on no occasion to per. 
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Bist in his own opinion, and to con- 
sider that opinion as the heat hecause 
it is his own. For all men are prone 
to err ; no man is infallible t then 
flatter nut thyself that thou alone 
art exempt from the cominon frailty 
of our nature. However high thy 
rank amon^ thy contemporaries, 
howc'er exieneive thy knowletige 
and varied thy atlainmenta j though 
in thy time there liveth no one who, 
according to public estimation, sur- 
pagscs thy transc;<'ndent talents ; yet 
" constitute unto thyself a teacher;" 
acknowledge the authority of other 
great men, give due weight to their 
opinions, in order that thou mayeat 
not he misled hy thine ovvn vanity. 
And though thy pre-eminence ia 
generally acknowledged, yet do thnu 
of thy own accord constitutu unto 
thyself as teaciiera those whose 
opinions are entitled to deference. 

Gain unlo Ihifsel/ a friend — Una 
maiim is addressed to the ardent 
worshipper, who is devoted to his 
iMaker in purity of love, and free 
from every selfish admixture. Yet 
even lie ia cautioned against har- 
bouring too high an idea of his own 
))iety, and is advised to "gain a 
friend ;" to regulate his actions and 
conduct, so that he may succeed in 
obtaining the friendship of a rirtu- 
nua man. To acquire such a friend- 
ship does not depend upon himself 
alone j yet, hy his actions, his vir- 
tues, and his merits, he may gain on 
ibe sympathies of another sitnUarly 
rtvindcd, untd their hearts and minds, 
responsive to each other, become, as 
it were, blended into one ; till their 
joys, their sorrows, their fears, and 
their hopes are so intimately inter- 
woven, that one fate ia common to 
both. The possession of such a 
friend is the greatest gain that man 
can acquire on earth. Jointly they 
support each other in every good, 
fortify each other against every evil, 
resolve. Does he stumble ? the 
hand of friendship is stretched forth 
to uphold him. Does he err ? the 
counsel of friendship admonishes 
him ? Does he wax faint f the 
voice of friendship cheers him. 
With his friend he comoiuneB ; to 
him he lays open the inward work- 
ings of his heart ; and while the 
teacher whom he has constituted 



unlo himself improves his under- 
standing 'on doctrinal points, his 
friend purifies his mind from all 
those hidden imperfections, those 
minor faults, which escape the eyes 
of the many, but whicli cannot re- 
main concealed from the scanning 
glance of friendsliip. For though a 
man may have thousand.'; of aaso- 
ciatea, and numerous well-wishers, 
many who rejoice at his prosperity, 
and many more who would actively 
projnote his weal, yet thrice happy 
is he who has'owe friend who searche* 
his defects to his heart's core, Ind 
with tender, yet unsparing, hand 
cures his failings. Such a friend is 
a treasure above all others ; and 
therefore our teacher era]iliatically 
tells us to " gain " that treasure. 

And judge evm'ij man fatouraldy — 
This maxim, addressed to the pure 
philanthropist, tells him, it is not 
BiifBcicnt tnat he is actively benevo- 
lent, makes his house an asylum for 
the oppressed, and practises those 
virtues inculcated by the various ta- 
naim : as the very high degree of 
purity and righteousness which he 
himself has attained, may tempt him 
to look with a jaundiced eye on the 
mass of human beings, to consider 
them as unworthy of his own atten- 
tion, and hia lime misspent in being, 
devoted to their wants ; so that out of 
pure piety and benevolence, he may 
gradually become misanthropical, 
and despise that human race of which 
he is a member, because he finds not 
in them that freedom from sin, and 
absence of evil passions, which he 
himself is conscious of possessing. 
Against this lamentable perversion 
of his pure benevolence our in- 
structor cautions him, and exhorts 
him to judge favourably of all men, 
to endeavour to discover and assign 
the best motives for their actions i 
and, when he beholds them a prey 
to their evil passions, to impute their 
backslidings to error from which they 
may recover, and not to innate vice 
which is irremediable. He must 
judge no man harshly. Should he, 
in dealings between man and man, 
or in the performance of their seve- 
ral duties towards their Creator, 
perceive any one commit a deed 
which appears equivocal, he is not to 
be forward In, ajio^\.\t\^ ■». xv^'xwMk 
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conclusion ; but must, on the con- 
trary, endeavour to interpret such 
action and its motives leniently, as- 
8i({ning to the perpetrator as inno- 
cent a purjiose af circumstances will 
admit of. Less evil will result 
from his excusing or acquitting the 
guilty, than from his condemning 
the innocent. If he beholds an ac 
tion the results of which are decided- 
ly bad, and incapable of extenuation, 
it is his duty to scan the motives, in 
order, if possible, to discover some 
mitigating trait, some fact which 
may evince that such action was not 
the effect of premeditated depravity. 
And though he may be unable to 
apologize either for the action or its 
motives, he is to make due allowance 
for repentance and penitence ; as our 
Rabbles of blessed memory say, "If 
thou seest a pious sage committing 
a sin at night, do not upbraid him 



in thy own heart on the following 
morning ; because he may have re- 
pented and become penitent." 
hhould continued vice preclude all 
supposition of penitence, and conae- 
quent extenuation, so as to leave no 
room whatever for apology or excuse, 
yet do not accuse the natural dispo- 
sition of the transgressor, but miti- 
gate thy judgment by making allow- 
ance for the circumstances that may 
first have seduced, and then en- 
tranced, him in his career of iniquity. 
And, above all things, do not con- 
demn the whole human race for the 
faults or follies of individuals. They, 
like thyself, are gifted with the power 
of attaining purity and perfection ; 
for, were that power not inherent in 
them, it could not be possessed by 
thee ; and if thou aecusest them 
generally, thou art thyself justly in- 
cluded in the accusation. 



(To be continued.) 



III. METAPHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE RABBIES. 

Sepher Ikkarim ! "book op pbinciples:" by b. josbfu ai.bo. 
{.Continued Jrom page 266.) 



The angel of the Lord promises 
to iloshua, the son of Jozudack the 
High Priest, his continued dura- 
tion in a future world, as a conse- 
quence of his performing the Divine 
commandit with the intention of 
serving God and obeying his will, 
when he says, " Thus saith the Lord, 
If thou wilt walk in my ways, and 
wilt observe my behests, and thou 
wilt likewise judge mine house, and 
guard my courts, then will 1 give to 
thee.cabnD, progressions amongst 
those that stand here." (Zaeh. iii. 7.) 
These last words the Targum, or 
translation of Jonathan ben Uzziel, 
renders, " amongst these seraphim." 
Here, then, the immortal duration 
of his soul 19 promised, and that its 
e.xistence is to be progressive amongst 
the angels which always stand in 
the presence of the Most High; as 
a reward for judging the house of 
God, and guarding his courts. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Human actions, considered with 
reference to the perfection of pur- 
pose, are subject to one of three 
alternatives. 1. Eithnr all of them 
contribute to that perfection. 2. Or 



none of them do so. 3. Or some of 
thera do and others do not. With 
respect to the first : It is impossible 
that all man's actions should or 
could contribute to the perfection of 
his purpose : For wTong, violence, 
and wickedness are detestable in the 
eyes of all mankind ; debauchery, 
sensuality, gluttony, are brutal ac- 
tions, contemptible in the eyes of all 
mankind ; and what is detestable or 
contemptible cannot confer perfec- 
tion. It is equally impossible that 
no action can or does so contribute, 
according to the second alternative. 
For, as we have already demon- 
strated, iu order to enable the ge- 
nerality or bulk of mankind to attain 
the perfection of their purpose, cer- 
tain actions within their power to 
perform must contribute to it. From 
this it results, that the third alter- 
native must be in accordance with 
the fact ; that, consequently, some 
ac lions do contribute towards roan's 
perfection, while others do not con- 
tribute to, and some even impede, 
his attaining that object. It is, 
however, a task of great difficulty to 
determine the precise limits that se- 
parate thoae actions which do, from 
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those others which do not, tend to 
promote that purpose ; it being im- 
[loasiljle for iia to decide, what ia 
salutary, or what is pernicious, to a 
beinK with the essence of which we 
are unacquainted. If we arc igno- 
rant of the constitution and habit of 
body of a man, it is imiioasibte for 
us to prescribe that diet which is 
most conducive to its due e{jui]jbri- 
uin, or to restore it should it have 
become deranged. In order to be 
able, in such a case, to do the best 
for the patient, we commence by 
studying-, until we become perfectly 
ac()iiatateil with, his constitutional 
habits, in order to regulate our pre- 
set iptions accordingly. In what 
concerns the soul, our reason is not 
able to penetrate into its essence, or 
study its nature. All that we know 
is, that it emanates from a pure in- 
tellect, and is free from i-very corpo- 
real admixture. Beyond this our 
knowledge extends not; our reason 
therefore cannot judge of what is 
salutary or pernicious to that soul. 
One of the sages, on a certain occa- 
sion, said ; " Know thy own soul, 
and thou wilt likewise know thy 
Creator : " By which he meant, as 
it is impossible for man to penetrate 
into the essence of his Creator, it is 
equally impossible forhira to analj'ze 
the nature of his own soul. Tiie ques- 
tion then is. How is human reason to 
determine what actions may he salu- 
tary and conducive to the real wel- 
fare of the soul ? For as man is by 
his nature destined to jterfection, 
there ought, doubtless, to be im- 
planted within him by nature the 
means of discerning what can pro- 
mote and what retard that great 
purpose of his being. Were wu to 
assume that we are to be guided by 
ihe general opinion of the great bulk 
of mankind, we ^ihould be jusliiled in 
not imitating the pattern set us by 
prophets and pious men; because it 
is « well-eatablished fact, that the 
great majority of mankind do not 
follow those good examples. But 
as man was created alone, there 
must be within each individual of 
the species fhs means of deciding 
wliat are the priuacworthy actions 
which promote his perfectimi, and 
what are the blamable deeds which 
impede him. We therefore say, that 



as we find many actions, which all 
mankind, with unanimous consent, 
declare to be good ; (such as, to 
avoid iVie wrong, to pursue the 
right, &c., &c.;) whilst, again, 
many other actions are, by the una- 
nimous consent of all mankind, de- 
clared to be bad j (as injustice, vio- 
lence, &c.;) the opinion thus formed 
by the general and unanimous con- 
sent of all mankind, inust assuredly 
be truer and jtist; and as, moreover, 
we feel an inward joy and felicitj' in 
performing any one of those actions 
which all mankind unanimously de- 
clare to be good, or an inward re- 
pugnance and regret when commit- 
ting any deed which all mankind 
unanimously declare to be evil, we 
may thence with certainty infer, that 
the soul, being of divine origin, de- 
tights in every action that is truly 
good, as conformable to its nature ; 
and grieves at every deed that is 
truly bad, because it is contrary 
thereto. This affords us a criterion 
by which to determine what is good 
and what is evil, according to the 
inward feeling of joy or grief which 
results from our actions. For even 
the wicked who ardently thirsts for, 
and longs to commit, evil, of whom 
Solomon says, " The soul of the 
wicked desires evil;" (Prov.xxi. 10;) 
even he feels but that longing until 
the evil deed is done to which he is 
impelled by his unruly passions : 
But when it is done, the atinga of 
remorse assail him ; glaring guilt 
stares him in the face, and the hor- 
rors of inward bitterness overwhelm 
iiim. This criterion the prophet 
Jeremiah {peace he with him !) oftera 
to Israel, on behalf of his God, that 
they may thereby perceive their 
actions to be evil, because they are 
followed by remorse and bitternese 
of soul : " Thy evil deeds punish 
thee, and thy backslidings convict 
thee. Know therefore and perceive, 
that it is thy wrong and bitter aban- 
donment of the Lord thy God, and 
not my terrors, Aviiich are on thee, 
saith the Lord God of Hosts." (Jer. 
ii. ig.) Hia meaning ia ; The bitter 
pangs of remorse which accompany 
thy evil deeds must convict thee in 
thy own mind of having dune evil ; 
although 1 do not hold forth the 
terrors of judgment against thee. 
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'On the coiilrary, the inward joy 
which we feel at the ]>crforniing of a 
good action can convince us, that we 
have done right. And therefore the 
Sacred Singer saith, "I have re- 
flected on my ways, and caused my 
feet to return to thy evidencea." 
tl'salrn c^ix. GO.) When 1 reflect 
on iny own ways to ItiKiw what is 
riglit and wliat is wrong, I turn mj'- 
8p|f to tliy evidences, because in 
obeying them I feel an inward joy ; 
As he has jircviously declared : " I 
rejoice in the way of thy evidence, 
more greatly than at all treasures." 
(Ibid. 14.) riiis imvard feeling thus 
.serves as a louchstone which unerr- 
ingly tells U8 how lo distinpniBh 
pood from evil deeds, liie former of 
which iiroinnte, while the latter im- 
pede, tlie perfection of the bouI. 

CHAPTER VII, 

This method of deciding tvhich of 
our actions ia good or which is evil, 
is, however, not sufficient in all 
cases; for the difTorent conatitutions 
of men must and do cause a great 
diversity in their nualities and sen- 
tiraents, He whom nature has 
gifted with great lieat of blood is 
inclined to valour, and will rejoice 
at every deed of daring; whilst he 
whose constitutional habit ia of on 
opposite kind, (being inclined to 
quiet,) wdl rejoice at tranmiiJlity. 
Accordingly it is e.ftremely ditlicult 
lo let the decision of right and 
wrong depend altogether on the in- 
ward feelings of any man; — swayed 
as these feelings are by the Jemper- 
ninent of the individual ; — unless in- 
deed man were by nature gifted with 
such a perffct equilibrium iti his 
constitutional conformation that no 
one particular effect should at all 
preponderate, — -which ia ne.xt to an 
impossibility. And were it possible 
to find a man bo perfectly consti- 
tuted by nature, even that man 
would experience the greatest diffi- 
culty in balancing and discriminating 
the bent and tendency of every 
action in iLs various modification!), 
80 as to adjust the precise point 
where an action ceaaea to be good 
and vice rersn ,■ a discrimination as 
impoijhible for the unaided reason of 
iJiartj as it is for him to fix the pre- 



cise medium between black and 
white. Yet man cannot dispense 
with the exercise of so nice a dis- 
cernment, when he is, by means of 
his reason only, to fi.\ on that pre- 
cis* central point between the two 
extremes of too much and too little, 
which marks the truly good. Thus 
benevolence is the central point be- 
tween avarice and profusion ; va- 
lour, between reckless daring and 
cowardice, liut how is man, by his 
unaided reason only, to know where 
is the precise point at which he is 
to stop, lest his virtue degenerate 
into extremes, and become vice ? 
We have already, in our fifth chapter 
of this diviwon, proved that actions 
which are to promote man's perfec- 
tion must be such as are acceptable 
to the Deity. But how is man, by 
means of liis reason only, to decide 
which of hia actions are thus accept- 
able ? If we are ignorant of the 
qualities of a prince, of his laws, his 
statutes, and his perfections, how 
are we to determine which of our 
actions may recommend ua to his 
favour, and which of them may ex- 
pose us to his wrath ? The Deity, 
in his essence, is altogether incom- 
prehensible to our reason : It is 
therefore impossible that reason only 
should teach ua which of the many 
actions man can and does perform 
are pleasing in the sight of the 
niost High, and which are not. All 
that human reason can possibly 
teach us is the general rule, that 
whatever ia evil is displeasing to the 
Deity : (as the prophet saith, " Thine 
ej'es are too pure to look upon evil, 
and thou canst not bear to behold 
wrong:" Hab. i. 13 :) And what- 
ever is good jileaseth him. But 
reason cannot instruct us in every 
minute and particular nclion of 
which each of these two general 
classes is composed. Moreover, it 
is natural for every reasonable agent 
to reflect and consider the result of 
hiti actions so as to make them cor- 
respond with that purpose for which 
he intends them, in ordtr that bi.s 
labor>ra may not be vain, and fall 
short of their intent : but as human 
reason is not capable of ascertaining 
and deciilin^f the minute actions of 
man which ]in)mote the perfection of 
his purpose, he needs, the aid of su- 
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perior or heavenly wisdom to point 
out to him that jireciae course, the 
jmrsulng of which is acceptable to 
(he Deity, and secures the attaining 
of that perfection of purpoBe for 
which man is created- This superior 



or heavenly iviadom is, by means of 
the prophetic inspirntion, imparted 
to one man, in order that hy his in- 
strumentality mankind may become 
instructed, and acquainted with those 
things which please their Creator. 



{To be continued.) 



IV. THE PREFACE OF MAIMONIDES 

TO THE TjlLMUDtC TREATISE pbri. 

(Continued from page 256.) 
All IiTBel h&ve b portioa in the wotXi (o rornc- ; as it ia writtm, " And yoor nbtion are 
all rigliCrons, for ever Kliall ihvy inlicrit tlie Uuul: the brtuiFb of my pSanting, tlie 
vTork of my harnls, th&t J may hts glorified." (Isaiiili Ix. 21.) 



It is also incorrect for a well- 
informed man tu ask, " If I attend 
to the commandments enjoined on 
me by my iVfaker, and avoid the evil 
deeds which he has forbidden, what 
will bo my reward ? " For that is aa 
the child, who says, whea he en- 
quires, " If r read this, what will be 
given to me for it ? " We then answer 
him with some promise or encou- 
ragement; for we see the smalU 
ness of his comprehension, which 
prevents him from understanding 
the grand principle, and presents to 
him an object foreign to and differ- 
ent from the real intention. Thus 
the extent of his understanding pre- 
scribes the nature of our reply to 
him : As Solomon says, " Answer 
the fool 'according to his folly." 
The sages have also remarked, that 
no man should consider hia serving 
of God Almighty, by the observance 
of the commandmentsj as a thing of 
usual] nature or consequence, or for 
a worldly object, as was remarked by 
that profound searcher of the truth 
of all principles, Antigonua of Socho : 
" Be not as servants who serve their 
master for the aake of reward ; but 
rather as tliose who serve him for his 
own sake." He meant to say by 
this, that man should seek the trulQ 
for truth's sake ; which remark of 
hia is the cause of his being called 
the " Server from Love." R. Elie- 
zer remark? on the passage, " In his 
commandmenlBhehadgreat desire." 
" This means, in the commandments 
themselves, and not in the reward of 
them." Our premises are, therefore, 
shown by this to be plain and ex- 
ceedingly clear, as wdl m by this 

2 



pasaoge in Sipkri ; " Perhaps thou 
wilt say, ' I will make the law the 
object of my study, in order to ob- 
tain riches, power, authority, and 
future rewards in eternal life.' But 
the Torah only says, ' Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God.' Thus all 
which thou doest shall be only from 
love." 

So far is this principle dedaed and 
shown to be the sjiirit of the Torah, 
and the basis on which rest the no- 
tions of our llabbanim ; {.peace be 
with them !) and no man, after a 
careful consideration, can think dif- 
ferently, except indeed he be a per- 
son void of sense, whose lightness of 
thinking and whose confused ideas 
may lead him to form conclusions 
without foundation. The excellence 
of our ancestor Abraham (of sacred 
memory) was, that his piety had its 
foundatioa in love ; and to this great 
principle must we devote all our 
vigilance and direct all our consider- 
ation. Our sages knew, that the ex- 
cessive difficulty of this principle 
would prevent its being rightly un- 
derstood by every body ; and that 
even some who could understand it 
would not consider it in its purity 
and simplicity. For man does little 
good without the prospect of advan- 
tage, or the hope of being secured 
from detriment ; without which 
views that good would be, in his opi- 
nion, as much a work of supereroga- 
tion as the observance of the com- 
mands of God without regard to re- 
ward or punishment, 7'his is, in- 
deed, a thing most difficult ; for all 
men do not pursue the truth so as (o 
become like our ancestor Abrahaio 
o 2 
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of Ule^scil memory, anil therefore the 
Kabbanim linpresHed on the multi- 
tude to conliniie their practice of the 
precepts, with a view to recocDpenae, 
nnd to avoid the neglect of thena 
from a fear of retribution : And by 
8tren){theninf< their impressions, and 
directinj? their attention to this point, 
the contemplative amongst them be- 
gan to rt'Hect, nnd lo discover the 
proper and the true path in whirh we 
should tread, and the method which 
we should adopt with a child when 
teaching^ him in the manner of the 
simile which I have previously men- 
tioned, 'riiey also rebuked Antigo- 
nus of Socho for thus explainin|{ his 
sentiments to the multitude ; for it 
was in regard to him that they Baid, 
" Wise men, l)eware of your words," 
&c. ; as is further explained in liie 
ni3M 'plE. 'I'he multitude are not 
at nil injured hy performing their du- 
ties with these notions ; for, perhaps, 
4:onsideriD;{ the imperfection of their 
ideas, these iinpre:isiun8 are beneficial 
to them until experience in the ways 
of the T'.rnh induces that diligent 
and careful examination whii'h leads 
them on to the knowledge of truth, 
anil to the desire of serving from a 
[irinciple of love. This ag;un is what 
our Kabbanim of blessed memory 
have said, " At all events the law 
should be diligently studied, even if 
not in it<! ))ri>per sen.se : For, though 
frequently taken in a perverted man- 
ner, yet we ultimately attain thereby 
its genuine signification." 

It 13 necessary to touch, in this 
place, on the various opinions which 
have h.>en fDrmeil of the sayings of 
our Sages. (Blessed be iheir memory I) 
I'here are three das-ses whose no- 
tions are divided on this subject. 

Those composing the first class, 
the most numerous which I have 
found, understand, as far as I have 
been aide to learn from their writ- 
ings, and to collect from their con- 
vernalion.s, the passages of the Sages 
literally, withont searching, into the 
hidden meanings, and hold all the 
impossibilities mentioned in them to 
be practicable and even necessary 
occurrences. Their defect consists 
in not being a!)!e to comprehend the 
wisdom conveyt'd ; and they iire so 
narrow in thvir o|)inion8, by con- 
tiain^r thcmselvc-i to tUoir own views. 



that few of tliem have ever had the 
discretion to consider, that the Rab- 
bles have not intended the various 
apparent incongruities, interspersed 
throughout their pious and elegant 
writings, to be taken in their literal 
meanings. 

Some of these passages appear, at 
first sight, so extravagant and devoid 
of reason, that even people of com- 
mon ca])acilies would question the 
possibility of any reasonable person'ii 
affording any credence to them. 
Such at least would be the notiotia 
arising from the general mode of 
explaining these passages. Thus, 
of the folly of this class, so destitute 
of knowledge, we have much cause 
to complain ; for whilst in their own 
ideas they are exalting and honour- 
ing the Ilabbanira, they are actually 
debasing them to the lowest degree 
in the opinions of others ; and, truly 
as (jod liveth, these notions do tend 
to pervert the law, and obscure its 
clearness, injuring the impre>8ion8 
produced by God's Holy VVord, by 
perplexing those who direct their 
attention to it. In regard tu this, 
(jod, in his law of perfection, said, 
"They shall hearken unto my sta- 
tutes, that it shall be said. Surely 
this nation is a great and understand- 
ing people." But this class so dis- 
tort and misapply the words of the 
Rabbanim. that, when the learned of 
other nations hear of their opinions, 
they say, " Surely this little people 
is n silly and weak-minded race." 
But the ))lincipa! mischief of these 
jiropouiiders, is their endeavouring 
to explain to the multitude that 
which they do not themselves under- 
stand. Would only that they would 
rehnqviish an object which they 
cniinot reacli, and be silent when 
their vpeaking avaih not ! As it la 
said, ptffnnn lyinn jn' 'o, 
"Would only that they would be 
utterly silent !" Happy should 1 be, 
if thisreniark would serve as a warn- 
ing to them, nnd induce them lo with- 
hold explanations which they can- 
not, from Iheir inability of compre- 
hension, rightly furnish. They have 
not the modesty to admit thai they 
do not rmderslancl all; and they per- 
sist ill luipresaing the results of their 
own weak reasonings on the minds 
of the multitude, as the sound doc- 
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trines intended to be conveyed by 
the allegories of the Raljbanira. 
Tbus they propound the Curative 
reasonings of the division nvDID, and 
of the portion pbtl, and other argu- 
ments of the eame nature and style, 
according to tiieir literal meanings, 
word for word. 

The Becond class arc ako niimer- 
0U9, and take the words of the Rab- 
baniin in their literal significations, 
thiiiking that nothing but the obvi- 
ous meaning ia conveyed by them- 
These they endeavour to stultify and 
ritJJcule, finding want of reason where 
reason is most present, and disput- 
ing the acquirements of men whose 
knowledge ia so mnch purer and 
clearer than their own. These peo- 
ple even seek to demonstrate that the 
Rahbanim (peace be with ttiem !) are 
totally deRrieiit in wisdom, and 
without any foundation in their prin- 
ciplen. Many of those who err and 
stumble in these respects, are physi- 
cians, astronnmera, who, .seeking to 
investigate the nature of the nea- 
venly bodies, overlook the defici- 
encie.^ of their own ; reasoners whose 
vanity prompts them to inquire into 
the caus^ed of every thing j and 
would-be ])hilosophers, who are far 
removed from the knowledge of hu- 
manity, cdmparcd with those who 
are philosophers and searehera after 
the truth. These are indeed inferior 
to, and even more silly than, the first 
class, many of them being very defi- 
cient. They are, in fact, an ac- 
curtied generation, for they influence 
people of consideration and distinc- 
tion, who, otherwise originally in- 
clined to wisdom, would cultivate it 
but for the bad example thus placed 
before tliein. Would that these silly 
persons would give themselves tbe 
trouble to discriminate between the 
arrangemiuls to be made in the 
study of Divmity, by the Rahbanim, 
and by the eommon mass of people, 
to Mejmrate the actual and substan- 
tial from the theoretical and philo- 
sophical; then they would easily see 
whether our Rahbanim (blessed be 
their rneraoiy i) were wise or foolish, 
and would render eniieh honour to 
their reasonings and their wTit- 
ings. 

Tbe third class, who, I assure 
yon, are so few that it is hardly 



proper to call them a class, — except- 
ing in the same way that we attri- 
bute a species to the sun, though he 
ia, in fact, an individual and sole of 
his kind; — these are the men who 
possess a clear comprehenBion of the 
wisdom of the Raboanim ; and their 
understanding ia evidently good, 
from what vra see of their mode of 
reasoning, reflecting intensely on the 
workings of truth, at which they 
will arrive by their clear ideas as to 
the non-existence of things impossi- 
ble, and the being of such as are ne- 
cessitated to exist; wliich reflections 
lead them to conclude, that in the 
words of the Rahbanim there are 
both open and hidden significations, 
and tliut whenever impossible things 
arementionedin them, it is in the way 
of allegory and comparison. This is 
the mode of most Sagts: Thus he 
who was the greatest of all the wise, 
began his book by saying, " To im- 
derstand a compariaun and its inter, 
pretation ; the words of the wise and 
their dark sayings." It is known, 
too, by those conversant in the lan- 
guage, that allegories are the means 
employed in expressing hidden and 
recondite tnaUers ; as it is said, 
rriTi D35 K3 rnin«, "I will pro- 
pose a riddle to you." And as the 
words of the Rahbanim have for 
their subject such matters as are of 
deep importance and of high mental 
science, they abound in the use of 
comparison and allegory ; extraor- 
dinary topics requiring extraordinary 
language. We see that the wisest 
of thetn all did the same in his works 
of divine inspiration; I mean Solo- 
mon in his Pruverhs, Song of Songs, 
and some parts of his Ecclesiastes. 
It is very difficult for us to ofler an 
e.xjdanation of many intricate points 
which occur in these works, and to 
separaie them from their literal 
meanings, so as to reconcile them 
with truth, and with the fact of their 
being Holy Writings. The Rahba- 
nim themselves reason on many pas- 
sages of the .Scripture, supposing 
them to be nllstiuriea, by separating 
them fri»m their literal meanings ; as 
is to be observed in various pa^ssagea 
iu the Book of Kings, some o( which 
naany look upon as allegories : As 
such some consider the Book of 
Job, thouj^h none have explained for 
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what end it waa written ; also the 
vision of the dead in Ezekiel, and 
mnny other things of the Uke kind. 
Now, my readers, if you belon^i^ to 
either the one or the other of the two 
first-niimed classes, seek not after 
my words, nor any others of the 
same tendency j for they will rather 
offend than pleasfi you. It may be 
said, that a Kmnll quantity of light 
and wholesome food cannot injure a 
person accustomed to gross and 
heavy nourishment, yet still it does 
injure him, because he dislikes it : 
The men who had lived on onions, 
garlic, and (iah, misled the flesh- 
pots of Kxypt even whilst they were 
supported by the mannii. But if 
you are one of the third class ; and. 



knowing the words of the Rab1)anini, 
derive advantage from them, or, not 
knowing them thoroughly, still consi- 
der them respectfully, from a distance, 
you will perceive that many of them 
are in the shape of allegories and 
metaphors, which require great la- 
bour of rainil and exertion of under- 
standing to compare and elucidate; 
and if you will endeavour by perse- 
verance to obtain a correct under- 
standing and conception of the right 
path ; (as it is said I'Bn '^ai tmtih, 
" to find words of delight ; " and 
noM nm "wr, " those words of de- 
light are the words of truth ; " you 
will then profit by this my book, and 
it will be well with you here and 
hereafter. E. N. 



(To be continued.) 

V. ON HEBREW SYNONYMES. 
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is translated " to 
'to say." InEng- 



Thb verb "in 
speak," and IDM ' 

lish they are thus diiitinguished : 
" To speak " signifies la articulate a 
sound: " To say," to commanicale 
ideas. A child may begin to speak 
as soon as it opens its lips ; bat it 
may bs some time before it can say 
something. This dtstinction applies 
equally to these verbs in Hebrew ; 
but it has a range rather more en- 
larged, i^-y ia organic only, and our 
Lexicographersdefineita'natJ? HID2D, 
" utterance of the lips," or 
"Jixn ma-r •< e.xternal speech;^ and 
the derivative noun ia "nil. "^"But 
1DM denotes " to indicate," or " to 
say a complete sentence." We 
give the definition of manlllD Tii 
we do not say ICN Ti. \Vlien 
speaking of idols, the Psalmist says, 
" They have mouths, rai' win but 
they gjyeak not." (Psalm cxv. 5.) 
Here 'nrj«* wb would be incorrect ; for 
idolsindicate or represent something, 
although they cannot speak. The verb 
"IDM on the olher hand is often ap- 
plied to irrational animals. Job, 
when speaking of the horse, says : 
" Amongst the trumpets nun la«^ 
he says. Ha J " (Job xxxix. 25.) 



In Ruth it is said, "The women 
gave it a name, 'lOKi' indicaling that 
a child was born to Naomi." (Ruth 
iv. 17 ) Many other passages might 
be quoted, bearing the same dis- 
tinctjon as that e.xpressed in the 
preceding definition. 

There is, however, an exception to 
this rule ; namely, when the noun 
a!? ia ailded to the verbs "lOH or 151 ; 
then they both signify " to meditate 
or think." As, '•^^ ^H n3lb n^SW t=:10 
" Before I had done speaking in my 
heart." fGen. xxi v.45.) laba lU/i? 10«*l, 
" Esau said in his heart." (Gen. 
xxvii. 41.) &c. 

And in a spiritual or prophetic 
sense, the verb lil is generally go- 
verned by 3: As, " Tlie Spirit of 
the Lord 13131 spaAr within me:" 
(2 Sara, xxiii. 2 :) Also in Zcchariah 
vi. 4 : " I answered the angel n imn 
who spake with rae," &c. Many 
other passages of Scripture will con- 
firm the remarks which we have 
made on these two verbs. 

aij? and bb:i 
The verbs which come next under 
consideration, are those of ali) and 
y?:i, both rendered " to mix and 
mingle." The common idea of both 
is, tapui two or more thimjs together. 
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In Hebrew they are thus distin- 
guished : y^y or aiijnn (in Hith- 
pael) expresses " a commixture 
wliteh retains its distinction, after 
having been mixed together with 
other tilings ; " and may be rendered 
in English, " to mingle." But Vbn 
denotes " a mixture where the dis- 
tinctioQ is entirely lost." Hence we 
find it generally applied to the mi.v- 
ture of liquids: Aa, fnira !5ltt3 
" mixed \vh\i oil." pa W?:i " mixed ■< 
with wine," &e. 

When the Lord confounded the 
language at tlie Tower of Babel, it 
is said, " For there 'n bh^ the Lord 
mixed (confounded) their language, 
that they may not understand the 
speech of one another." (Genesis 
xi. 7, 9.) 

And it ia worthy of notice, that 
when these verbs are used in a 
k moral sense the Bams distinction 
will equally apply. Wien the 
PEalmiiit speaks of the demoruliza- 
tion of Israel, he uses the verb 

laTirnn: as n^ija vaiyrf'! "They 

[mintfted amongst the nations." (Psa. 
Mvi. 35.) It is thus correctly ren- 
Tdered in the Biblical version in 
[English. For although the nation 
was corrupted, they had not entirely 
lost their national character. But 
when the prophet Hosea was com- 
plaining of the great depravity of 
I Israel he uses the verb ^hl: 

^^i:in' Min t3iD)>2 annw 

" Ephraim has mixed himself among 
the peoplp." (Hos. vii. 8.) The prophet 
there describes the national character 
^of Israel as entirely lost: MTp ^H 
f»^M DHa " There is noneamon^ them 
that calleth unto ine." (Hosea vii. 7-) 
The verb l^lja is here properly used, 
and very correctly rendered miaied, as 
before observed. 

These verbs are indiscriminately 
' translated in English, " to guide, 
conduct, and lead," and are thtia 
distinguished : " To guide and con- 
duct " convey a superior degree of 
intelligence, which the verb "to 
lead" does nut express. Wecoiulutt 
and ffiiide those who do not know 
the road, we lead those who will 
not or cannot go alone. We co)i- 



duct a process, we ffuide a traveller, 
and lead a child. In a figurative 
sense the understanding conducts, 
rule i/aides, and the will ieadit. 

In Hebrew these verbs are thus 
classified : j n i expresses the act of 
leading the object, according to the 
will and pleasure of the leader ; and 
is therefore applied in a good or an 
ill sense, favourable or injurious to 
the object led. The derivative noun 
is, in Rabbinical Hebrew, njrijn 
"conduct or guidance." "Moses 
3n3 led the flock behind the wil- 
derness." (Exod. xiii. 1.) "He 
who has mercy on them DJiMi'* will 
lead them." (Isai. xlix. 10.) In a 
figurative sense we find, " And ray 
heart no 3 n2 3 HI is led or guided 
by wisdom." (Eccles. ii. 3.) Many 
other passages might be pointed out 
where this verb is thus applied; and 
we find it as often used as an injuri- 
ous guidance : Laban said to .lacoh, 
3nim " T/iou didst lead my daugh- 
ters like captives." (Gen. xxxi. 26.) 
rm:i33 in:njM "He led them on 
heavily." (E.xod. xiv. 25.) Of king 
Jehu it is said, jrii' pjJJU?! *3 
" He conducts himself furiously." 
(■2 Kings ix. 20.) Thus the verb jni 
is generally used in Scripture- 

But the verbs bnj and nri3 ex- 
press a guidance, not only for pro- 
tection from danger, which would 
have occurred had the object not 
been thus guided, but, in au enlarged 
sense, conveys the idea of conferring 
benefit and comfort. The noun of 
?n3 is triiD "leader or conduc- 
tor;" (Isai. li. 19;) and from rini 
wc may fairly derive the noun 
nni3D, although classed under the 
root mj : "The Lord walked before 
them omnj'^ to lead them on the 
way." (Exod. xiii. 21.) .^nd figura- 
tively : " When thou walkest nnjn 
iriM sAe (wisdom) will lead thee." 
(Prov. vi. 22.) " In thy counsel 
*in3Jn lead or guide me." (Psalm 
Ixxiii. 24 ) When the royal Psalmist 
speaks of his confidence in the Al- 
mighty's goodness he makes use of 
both these verbs : "j^nr mn"un ^ by, 
" He leadeth me beside the 
still waters," and pIV 'V^ron 'mr 
" He guideth me in the path of righte- 
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oiuoeas." (Paalin xxtii 3, 3.) This several passages in Holy Writ where 
hypothesis will likewise accord with these verbs ore used. M. J. 

(.To be continued.) 



VI, IMPORTANCE OF A KNOWLEDGE OF THE HEBREW 

LANGUAGE. 

It was our purjiose fo have quoted, in our last number, the subjoined 
just rcmiuks in our brief Review of Mr. Moc^atta's Wisdom of' 
Sulatnoiiy &c.; || but we were prevented through want of room. They 
occur in his preface to that excellent uud useful publication. 

Thk Sacred Volume, exclusive of hour, to acquire the ixieans of con- 

eulting these treasures of knowledge 
at their source, and no long^er rely 
on the defective mediurn of a trans- 
lation, which, however good, can 
never reach the emphatic energy, 
romprehentiiveiiess, and sublimity of 
the original Hebrew te.\t ? ^Vhen 
we call to mind the important truth, 
that in this highly favoured lan- 
guage the Supreme Being was pleas- 
ed tu reveal bis will to mankind, we 
shall no longer feel disposed to cen- 
sure the bold, but Bomewhat harsh, 
assertion made byDr. Anselm Bayly. 
He affirms, that it is a shame, if not 
a crime, for tbe Clergy to be unac- 
<juainted with the Hebrew language. 
In granting thus much, how can any 
person professing the Hebrew faith 
attempt to palliate or justify his ig- 
norance of a language that is peculi- 
arly his own, and ubich has been not 
unaptly denominated, " the un- 
changeable inheritance of tbe sons 
of Israel ? '' the language in which 
the precepts of bis religion were de- 
livered and banded down, and in 
which bis orisons are offered to his 
God, both in public and private. It 
ia but candid, huwever, to admit, 
that there are many Hebrews in all 
countries who are well versed in 
their own tongue, and wboare there- 
by enabled to bold correspondence 
with their co-religionists in every 
quarter of the globe, in a dialect 
perfectly intelligible to each other, 
without the irksome task of appeal- 
ing to an interpreter on either side. 
Tbus do they become possessed of 
an extraordinary and highly valuable 
privilege, which it nuist be acknow- 
ledged no other language, either an- 
cient or modern, can bestow. 

II Vide Helirew Rciiew, imge 272, 



its religious and moral influence, 
possesses various and irresistible at- 
tractions, Does it not transmit to 
us the chronicles of the most remote 
antiquity ? May we not therein trace 
the source of universal history, 
chronology, and the original code of 
all laws for the regulation of civil- 
ized society ? Independently of the 
inexhaustible store of information it 
contains, can we be indifferent to 
the diversififd beauties of composi- 
tion that adorn iu pages, and which 
have been celebrated by innumera- 
ble classic writers, in all ages and in 
all countries ? Perhaps, in illustra- 
tion, one or two brief quotations 
may he allowed. A learned critic • 
observes, that " the Scriptures abou nd 
in beauties of style in prose . and 
that they are the most ancient monu- 
ments of poetry extant, replete with 
all the various kinds of poetical com- 
position, interspersed with imagery 
highly expressive and natural, vvilh 
personification and metaphor, giving 
boldness and sublimity." 

In relation to the Pentateuch, ano- 
ther English author of celebrity has 
distinctly affirmed, that JMoscs, con- 
sidered as a historian, an orator, and 
poet, has never been surpassed 

Such are the recorded opinions of 
eminent Biblical scholars and lin- 
guists ; and such must be the con- 
viction of every intelligent Hebraist, 
who alone can attain a just percep- 
tion of the superlative beauties of 
the Inspired Writings. 

The value of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures being thus clearly substaii- 
tialeti, must not the divine, the philo- 
sopher, and the poet, perceive ample 
uuluceinent, at a small cost of la- 
• Tli<> R«v. Mr. Bloir. 
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I. ON THE CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS IN THE COUNTENANCE 
AND BEARING OF NATIONS, ARISING FROM MORAL 
CAUSES. 

(Continued from page 2"!^.) 
The period at which we are ar- very period, every nation on the face 



rived in the history of tho Israelites, 
forms one of tlie most remarkable 
and imporlaDt epucliij in lliat Bys- 
tem of the government of our world, 
by a benel'.ccnt Deity, to vvliich we 
have frequsjitly hnd occasion to al- 
lude. Innumerable in.stances mi^ht 
be adduced, from the Sacred Writ- 
ing!4, to kIiovv that it was pregnant 
with the fate of thousands of future 
gejierations, whose destiny inight 
be said to tremble in the balance, 
depending on the conduct of the 

E Jewish peoi)lB wlielher the scale for 
veal, or that for woe, shoulJ de- 
scend; whether the purpose for 
which they had been selected should 
DOW produce its fruits, und nutiona 
be speedily brouglit, through their 
instrumentality, to know Hina who 
had'created them, or be left, for agea 
afterwards, to grope their way in 
the darkne»H which bad hitherto en- 
veloped them. 

Cod had, to tliii) moment, led the 
lariielites by the haml, — established 
them fully in the land he had pro- 
mised to their fathers,— liad fed them 
with divine food by his servants,— 
and he whose character we have been 
just delineating, had been inspired 
to stiperatid to the Law, the most 
sublime e.vposilions of its precepts, 
and of the allrihutes of the Deity. 

The temple was now to be built, 
not only to serve as the house of 
prayer for the nation of Israelites, 
hut as the spot on which the sta.nd- 
ARD, to be held uji to the whole human 
race, was to be trected. 

It is a most e.ttraordinary fact, 
proved inconlestably both by sacred 
and profane history, that, at (his 
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of the globe, except the Israelites, 
was plunged iu the grossest igno- 
rance of the true God, and in the 
practice of abominable or absurd 
rites of worship to false gods, \lo\v 
clearly — how convincingly does thia 
circumstance enable us to trace in 
the Sacred Writings the Deity's re- 
solve, to prove to mankind that, with 
all their boasted sense and reason, 
they would be insufficient, without 
his instruction, either to direct their 
own ways properly, or to penetrate 
his pure nature, and discover his aft- 
tributes. 'I'he trial having been 
made, and failing in the case of 
every nation, (for all u ere now im- 
mersed in the same darkness, if they 
were not equally guilty of practising 
inhuman and abominable rites,) we 
see the Deity's prescient and bene- 
volent care of his creatures shining 
forth in its divine radiance, in timely 
preparing his people to serve, at thia 
critical juncture, as his instrumenta 
for bringing mankind to see their 
errors, — to impart to the nations the 
knowledge of the true God, — to be 
to him "a kingdom of priests.'' 

Whilst we glory at such a destiny 
for our people, we cannot, wilbuut 
shuddering, conteraplnte the awful 
responsibility of the trust it implies, 
and which, at Sinai, they voluntarily 
undertook, when they there entered 
into a covenant with their God. Can 
we wonder, then, that Solomon, on 
coming to the throne, feeling the 
important charge which had devolved 
upon him, — to keep the chosen, in- 
struments of God's purposes towards 
the whole human race in perfect 
obedience to his will, — should inter- 
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cede for wisdom, and that, in a mea- 
sure to enable him to perform his 
important duty in a competent man- 
ner r — 'I'he petition is not only ac- 
corded him, but, that none of those 
requisites should be wanting which, 
tbrough tlie imperfect state of man, 
are necessary for procuring success 
to endeavours which have for their 
object even his own good, — honour 
and riches are hkcwtse promised 
him. 

Tlie temple is finished, — its dedi- 
cation, — one of the most sublime 
and imposinif spectacles ever pre- 
sented to tlie eyes of mnn. 

The sacred edifice, seen from an 
immense distance, crowns the sum- 
mit of Mount Moriah^ — a spot 
which, from its being the scene 
of the searching trial of the fuith 
and oheiliencc of Abraham, — was, 
from thencfforward, selected by 
the Deity fur erecting a house of 
prayer to him for all nations, — as the 
sacred spot in which he would fix 
hia name, — and tlie place which, at 
the end i>f time, whatever might be 
its intermediate condition, from the 
sins of its inhabitanta, should again 
shine forth in still greater splendour 
than the scene we shall now endea- 
vour to describe. 

Tlie preparations are completed 
for installing the ark within the uioat 
holy place. On this solemn and 
impressive occasion, all the Levites, 
to the number of thirty-eight thou- 
sand, attended ; "Around the great 
braeen altar, which rose in the court 
of the Priests, before the door of 
the temple stood, — in front, ihesacri- 
ficer?, — all around, the whole choir, 
arrayed in white linen ; one hundred 
and twenty of them were trumpeters, 
the rest had cymbals, harps, and 
psalteries." " The whole assembled 
nation crowded the spacious courts 
beyond." "At an appointed signal, 
the removal of the ark commenced ; 
and when placed between the ex- 
tended wings of the cheruliira, all the 
tmmpetera and singers burst forth 
at once in praises and thanksgivings 
to (iod." 

The king then, rising, offers up 
that appropriate, altecting, and sub- 
lime prayer, which will stand for 
BTer a monument of ^the ^genuine 



spirit of the Jewish religion. With 
the pure piety and fer\'ent devotion 
which it breathps, — with the invoca- 
tion for blessings on his people it 
contains, are intermingled the most 
benevolent prayers for the whole 
human race. 

The.following passage proves that 
this prince had a due sense of the 
purpose for which his nation had 
been selected from all others by the 
Deity. " Moreover, concerning a 
stranger, that is not of thy people 
Israel, but comcth out of a far coun- 
try for thy name's sake, (.for they 
shall hear of thy great name, and of 
thy strong hand, and of thy out- 
stretched arm ;) when he shall come 
and pray toward this house; .hear 
thou in heaven thy d^'elling place, 
atid do according to all that the 
stranger calleth to thee f<Jr ; that all 
people of the earth may know thy 
name, to fear thee, as do thy people 
Israel; and that they may know 
that this house whi^h 1 have builded 
is called by thy name." (1 Kings 
viii. 41-430 

And in troth, what could more 
strongly impress it on his mind than 
the scene which now lay before his 
own eyes, and those of the whole 
assembled nation i 

How strongly must it have 
brought to the rerollectron their 
insignificant origin, — the sufferings of 
their fathers in Egypt, — in the wil- 
derness, — and whilst driving out the 
seven nations from the land of their 
inheritance, — compared to their pre- 
sent prosperous and happy state, 
powerful condition, and noble atti- 
tude in the presence of other na- 
tions ; It mu.st have spoken home 
to their hearts, that not a single 
thing had failed of all that had been 
promised them by their God. He 
had led them through every danger, 
— had established them in .the land 
promised them, — had pointed out a 
place, and caused a house to be 
erected, in which his name should 
dwell among them ; the fulfilment 
of which Me manifests in the most 
unequivocal manner, by causing fire 
to descend and consume the sacri- 
fices, and by filling hia house with 
his resplendent glory immediately 
after Solom.on had offered up hia 
prayer. 
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Not a cLrcumBtance Lb omitted 
that can possibly impress the whole 
cation with the conviction that their 
God had hitherto faithfully kept hia 
promises to them, and the past was 
an earnest that the greatest of all 
His [jroratses, " that all nations 
stiould be blessed through them," 
would hereafter he as faithfully kept 
and performed. 

it is with great propriety that 
commerc^e is considered one of the 
most effectual means employed by 
Provideoce for bringing^ the liuman 
family together, and binding them 
to each other in acts of mutual 
kindnesses, through the advantages 
to be derived to all by the inter- 
change of the productions of their 
respective countries, and the fruits 
of their industrj'. 

It is a circuinstance well worthy of 
notice, that this very means appears 
not to have been overlooked by the 
Deity, for enabling his people more 
easily to promulgate a knowledge of 
Him, We have only to look at the 
geographical position of the coun- 
try he had selected for them, to feel 
ealisfied that this is a reasonable 
conclusion. It is the most central 
spot on our globe, — extending to the 
Euphrates on the east, — to the Medi- 
terranean on the west, whilst its 
nortbeni boundary reached the foot 
of Mount Lebanon, and tBe southern 
touched on the Red Sea, it was 
most advantageously situated for 
communicating with all parts of the 
•world, and for constituting the Israel- 
ites the fittest for promoting an in- 
terchange of the commodities of all 
nations, to their mutual benedt. 

It is difficult to periiuade ourselves 
that this was not the intention of 
the Deity when he first decreed thst 
the posterity of Abraham should be 
the instruments for working out 
ihia beneficent purposes towards the 
whole human race. For what better 
means could have been devised than, 
through pursuits which, to be' suc- 
cessfully prosecuted, require that a 
state of profound peace should pre- 
/va\\ i — that all engaged in them 
should be imbued with kindly aud 
friendly feelings towards each other ; 
— and that by the rouliifarious occa- 
•ioua iv'hick would present themselves 
, 4he Israelites would be furoished with 
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abundant opporttinities for present- 
ing to their less instructed neigh, 
hours the practical effects of their 
excellent religion, by exhibiting to 
them that example of strict honour 
and integrity in their dealings which 
their law commands them to observe? 

Uy such a kind and justly 
captivating course we perceive 
how the nations might have been 
led willingly to embrace the pure 
faith aud worship of the Israelites ; 
for they could not have failed being 
struck with its far greater wisdom, 
and humane character, than their 
own foolish and abominable [iractices. 

We may infer, from that which did 
occur, what might have been the 
happy result of a continuance in 
the course which had brought so 
many blessings on the Hebrew na- 
tion. During the forly years' reign 
of Solomon, peace prevailed through- 
out the land: " Judah and Israel 
dwelt safely, every man under his 
vine and under hia fig-tree, from 
Dan even to Beersheba." And 
the weolth, poured into the country 
by means of the frienilly intercourse 
kept up with other nations, was such. 
as to cause the sacred historian, in 
allusion to it, to say, that "silver 
was in Jerusalem as stones, and 
cedars as the sycamore trees- that are 
in the vale, for abundance." 

'ITie renown of the nation spread 
far and wide. Foreign princes 
sought their alliance and friendship, 
and were anxious to learn the wis- 
dom of the Hebrew Monarch, not out 
of idle curiosity, but that they and 
their people might profit by it. The 
celebrated visit of the queen of 
Sheba ended in herself and her whole 
nation embracing the faith of the 
Israelites. Modern travellers con- 
firm, to the letter, the truth of 
Scripture on this occasion, by the 
discovery they have made of the de- 
scendants of her people in Abyssinia, 
who have preservea the record of 
the event, and whose history fully 
corroborates it. And it is scarcely to 
be supposed that the cflTact of the 
nobla and virtuous example exhibit- 
ed by the Hebrew people was limited 
to tliis instance : It had, nu doubt, 
considerable influence likewise in 
checking those abominable and in- 
human practices which belonged to 
2 
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the worship and customs of such 
other nations as came within the 
sphere of its salutary operation. 
Nor can \vc, without denyinf^ the 
effects of moral causes, imagine to 
ourselves any other than a noble 
deportment, and a countenance ex- 
pressive of virtuous and pious habits 
in the whole nation, whilst their every 
action and feeling were thna under 
the wholesome discipline of their 
law. Their merchants would 
been princes, and their learned 
the priests of the Most High, 
we have reason to believe that such 
was the case, from the expressions of 
the queen of Sheba, who, after hav- 
ing witnessed the happiness and 
prosperity of the people, and listened 
to the wisdom of their prince, could 
not help exclaiming, " It was a true 
report that I heard in mine own land 
of thy acts and of thy wisdom. 
Howbeit 1 believed not the words, 
until I came^ and mine eyes had 
seen it ; and behold, the half was 
not told me : Thy wisdom aad pros- 
perity excecdeth the fame which I 
heard. Happy are thy men, happy 
are these thy servants which stand 
continually before thee, and that 
hear thy wisdom." 

Now we have the authority of 
Scripture, that Solomon was not 
only eminently wise in the highest 
of all wisdom, the knowledge of the 
true religion, and all its important 
advantages to mankind, but that he 
was 1 kewise deeply conversant in 
those other and inferior branches of 
knowledge, the sciences, upon which 
the moderns are apt to plume them- 
selves as discoveries of a compara* 
tively recent period. 

It is hardly to be credited that, 
having a prince addicted to such 
pursuits, those about his court 
should not have imbibed a taste for 
them also ; if indeed the nation, un- 
til then, had been totally uninformed 
on such subjects, — which there are 
suificient grounds for considering 
was not the case. Nor can we ima- 
gine that'those only who were about 
the person of the prince were at- 
tached to tliose studies i we must 
recollect that the whole nation were 
exempt from all servile work, which 
was allotted to the descendants of 
the seven nations who were still 



dwelling among the Israelites ; afford- 
ing the latter ample leisure for cul- 
tivating their minds, and there are 
abundant proofs to show that the 
opportunity was not neglected ; for 
such <if their writings as have come 
down to us, all evince a highly edu- 
cated and cultivated understanding, 
and they indicate a knowledge on 
subjects uptrti which their superficial 
readers ascribe to them a total igno- 
rance. We may hence pronounce, 
with confidence, that so many moral 
causes, combining, must have ico- 
presscd their effects on the counte- 
nance and bearing of the nation ge- 
nerally, at the period upon which we 
are treating. 

But the bright era cm which we 
have fondly dwelt, lasted not long 
enough to operate all the good 
to mankind it was calculated to pro- 
duce ; sufhcient however was effected 
to take from the Israelites all pre- 
tence for thus addressing the 
Deity : " See, notwithstanding all 
the wonders thou hast performed ; 
notwithstanding the strict fulfill- 
ment of all thy promises, — and 
that thou hast mnde us and our 
king a wise and understanding, — a 
powerful and wealthy, — a happy and 
virtuous people, the nations still 
remain insensible to all these great 
and manifest proofs of thy power 
and goodness; — they are Mind as 
well as deaf-^To what purpose, 
then, beyond our individual benefit, 
have all these things been done ? " • 

This subterfuge for extenuating' 
their own derelictions from their 
duty, on the ground that it affected 
themselves only, and did not impli- 
cate the happiness and salvation of 
the rest of mankind, was denied 
them ; for good had been effected 
towards other nations whilst they 
were obedient to their Ood, and 
they were thus left under the awful 
responsibility which they subse- 
quently incurred, more extensive 
good not having been performed. 

Solomon infringes the law by mul- 
tiplying his establishments of every 
description beyond all reasonable 
bounds. lie forgets, or wilfully 
overlooks, the end lor tvhich so much 
prosperity and wisdom had been be- 
stowed upon him and his people — 
that they were to be Bubservient to 
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the promoting' of the great object of 
liringing mankind over to the know- 
ledge of the true God. He seems, 
on the contrarj', to have recently 
adopted the idea, that the hap|)ines9 
of hiB own people, theirs and hia 
wealth aud grandeur, were the 
ultimate objects ])roj)osed by the 
Deity ; and that in the benefits 
they had now experienced conaiated 
the whole reward for their obedience, 
overlooking entirely that higher one 
involved in the promise, that through 
the seed of their anceator Abraham 
should all nations be blessed. Had 
he kept this in view, surely we should 
not at thia day have had such evi- 
dence of his perfect weariness and 



satiety of all the enjoyments of this 
worlcl, as his Ecclesiastes affords ; 
he would then have perceived that 
there existed motive enough for fur- 
ther evertions, and that this life had 
still objects sufficient to excite his 
ioterest to the end of his days, had 
they been prolanged to twice their 
length, 

l"he monarch, in his latter days, 
led by hia numerous foreign wives, 
erects altars to their false gods, on one 
of the hills opposite to that on which 
he had built a temple to the true and 
living God. Hia crime escapes 
neither censure nor punishment, and 
he sees troubles enough ere he closes 
his eyes on this world. A, A. L. 



(To be continued.) 



11. THE MISHNA. 

m3M n3DD, Meschfth Aboih ; "the ethics of thk fathers." 

pa"^ p. COMMENTS BY NAPHTALT HIRT9 WESSELY. 

(Continued from page 280.) 
Nithal tlic Arbelite tt&iil, " WithdraWthyself from a bad neighboor. Do not associate 
■with tlie «icljed. Do not uiticipate Impunity;" or, "detpairnoi uiAen under pun- 
ts hrnrnt," 



Commentary. Niihai the Arbelite 
said — We have already demonstrat- 
ed, that those tanaim\rho together 
succeeded to the offices of Naasi and 
Ab-beth-din, pronounce their respec- 
tive maxima in reference to each 
, other. The two whose sayings we 
■re now about to illustrate, likewise 
observed that method. 

fVithdraw thy self /mm a bad neii/h- 
;6our— This, the first of the sayings 
of Nithai, refers to the law, lie 
.counsels us not to rely on our own 
wisdom and virtue, but to n\'oid 
temptation. Therefore we are not 
lu cojitinue in intercourse with bad 
neighbours s by which word he does 
not so much mean to express those 
whose dwelling approximates to 
ours, as those with whom we are in 
the habits of intercourse and con- 
nexion, and whose ideas or opinions 
wc feel ourselves led to adopt. And 
in qualifying the neighbour whom 
we are to avoid, he uses the word 
" bad," — not only of him whose ac- 
tions are manifestly evil, but like- 
wise of him whose thoughts are cor- 
.rupt and impure. In this sense we 
find the word V\ " bad," used by 



the Prophet r "Whose thoughts of 
God are bad," (Nahumi. 11.) And 
though thou mayest think within 
thyself, " I can resist and overcome 
hia evil insinuations," yet do not ex- 
pose thyself to the infection. Evil 
deeds are more easily avoided than 
evil thoughts ; do not, therefore, ex- 
pose thyself to the contagion, lest 
the insidious poison of scepticism be 
imbibed by the mind, and thy better 
part become a prey to doubts. 

Do not associate with the wicked — 
The word "associate '* i.i here used 
in the conjugation Hiflipael passive, 
in order to express, that not only is 
the wicked unfit to be thy assochite, 
hut that thou must avoid all deal- 
ings and transactions with persons of 
bad character. Do not lay thyself 
under obligations to them, lest gra- 
titude induce thee to become sub- 
servient to their evil purposes, or to 
wink at their pernicious practices. 
And if once thy better feelings are 
so far lulled into security that thou 
dost no longer careftdly notice the 
evil deeds of associates in their true 
light, thou art very near following 
their sinful example. Thus wc find 
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in Holy Writ. Jehoshapbat king of 
Jadah was a righteous mau ; but 
when he associated with the wicked 
Abaziah king of Israel, and they 
jointly built ships at Ezion-Geber, 
which ihey sent out to sea, the Pro- 
phet denounced the undertaking, 
and said to the king of Judah, " Be- 
cause thou bast associated thyself 
with Ahaziah, the Lord has rendered 
futile thy undertakings." (2 (Jhron. 
XX. 37.) And though it was an un- 
doubted fact that Jehotihaphat. a 
righteous maOj did not entertain so 
intimate a. friendi^hip for Ahaziah a» 
to approve of or imitate his wicked- 
ness ; yet the man of God reproved 
even a partial connexion vi-ith the 
evil-doer, and pronounces the infeli- 
citous issue of the joint enterprise 
undertaken with hitn. 

Do not anticipate impunity; or, "de- 
spair not when under punishment." — 
'I he word m«'nn,froin the root ii»M', 
C!(presses, " to renounce or abandon 
fiomeihiiig, ao as not to bo found, 
or not to come to pasa." The mean- 
ing of otir tanoi here is two-fold : 
First, " Do not anticipate im]mtiity ;" 
do not consider the punishment of 
thy evd deeds as a something which 



will not befall thee ; but, on the con- 
trary, be assured that every offence 
meets with its commensurate pun- 
ishment ; which heartfelt penitence 
alone can mitigate. But, wrong as 
it i^ to suppo»ie that no chaatise- 
mont awaits our transgression, it is 
equally so to embrace the other ex- 
treme ; and, when punishment has 
visited us, to abandon ourselves to 
tle»palr, to look upon our state as 
utterly hnpeless, and ourselves as 
irreclaimable. Neither the first nor 
the second is a fit state of mind for 
a virtuous man. For whilst the first 
leads on to that reckless indilTercnce 
which the Psalmist denounces when 
he says, "The fool Baith in his 
heart. There is no God ;" (Psalm 
xiv. J ;) the latter, from yielding to 
the enervating influence of fear, for- 

fets the consoling admonitions of 
loly Writ, " Whom the Lord loveth 
he chasiiseth," (Prov. iii. 12,) and 
"The righteous falleth seven times, 
yet raises himself again." (Prov. 
xxiv. 16.) Accordingly our Rabbles 
said, " liven though the trancbant 
edge of the sword rest on thy neck, 
do not renounce thy hopes in the 
divine mercy." 



Shwnaiiih and AbtaSao obtained the txaditiouri from Judah the son of Tsbbsi, and Sliaon 
the son of SUilach. Shamaiah said, " Love mtAo nci^lljitttion. Hale nim sway, or 
dignity. And eeelc nut to ingratiate tJijKelf wiUi riTOI, lUe ruling powers. " 

Love nDwbo, ooeii/jfl/io/i— How- 
ever great thy mental accomplisli- 
ments, do not disdain useful occu- 



pation i hut, on the contrary, seek 
out and attach thyself to some bene- 
ficial pursuit. The words naMt'Q 
and mi ay, are synonymous. The 
latter word, mi 31', is applicable to 
every species of labour, though it 
produce no lasting result; and being 
derived from the root 131.', slave, is 
generally rendered " eervde work-" 
liut nSMijD is only applied to such 
labours as produce a lasting result ; 
in which sense we fmd it ttsed at the 
creation, when it is said, "God 
rested from all TnDw'?D Ais works." 
(Gen. ii. 2.) Accordingly the la- 
bour prohibited on the Sabbath is 
Lnvanably called n3«i?a; denoting 
such occupations an are productive 
of sometliing lasting. Every JiSmI'D 
requires the knowlnlge of soma sci- 



ence, art, or trade ; and our jn- 
structer here gives us the important 
advice, that every man ought to ad- 
dict himself to some useful profes- 
sion or trade ; which, having once 
embraced, he ought to love, as it 
atfords him the means of maintain- 
ing himself independently of charita- 
ble aid. And tliough a man's cir- 
cumstancea are such that he need 
not absolutely devote him.self to any 
particular calling for his subsistence, 
yet he is to " love occupation." Ho 
is not to pass his time in entire idlc«) 
nese, nor yet altogether to devote ■ 
himself to abstruse and philosophi- 
cal contemplations; for, as man, it 
is his duty to devote himself to his 
fellow-men, and to purfue those oc- 
cupations uhich tend to promote 
their welfare. 

Hate nM2'i, sway or dignity — This 
word particularly applies to ecclesi- 
astical sway or dignity. Our in- 
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fttructer does not mean to inculcate, 
that we are to avoid accept! aj? ec- 
clesiastical offices ; as tlie.g« must be 
rilled, and their duties be performed, 
if tlie welfare of the commuiiify is at 
all to be preserved. His rneauinir is, 
tliat we are not to be imft'ed up with 
Bpiritital pieaumption, lookinff upon 
ourselves as most worthy of being 
guides and teachers of our brethren, 
and therefore seeking to become 
their clerical leaders. This is a 
state of mind ajfainst which he cau- 
tions us, and usen the emphatic word 
" hate," to impreaa upon our niinda 
the necessity of subduinfir those vain 
and aspiring^ notions which may 
tempt us to look ujjon ourselves as 
superior to all others. 

Ho not seek to ivgraliate thyself 
with the ruling ^joicers-^Havitig in- 
culcated the maxim , that man is to 
adopt some useful occupation, he 
follows it up, by teaching us, that. 



though we are to endeavour to excel 
in the particular trade or profession 
vi'hich we have embraced, yet our 
object in so doing is not to be, that 
we may thereby ingratiate ourselves 
with the ruling powers. Let not thy 
skill, thy learning, or superior at- 
tainments tempt thee to become 
ambitious. Do not consider the 
talents with which Providence has 
gifted thee as a means of currying 
favour with the great. And if thy 
rank and station in society place thee 
in their presence, do not seek, by 
fawning, flattery, unmanly meanness, 
or the display of superior ability, to 
recommend thyself to their good 
graces. Accordingly Solomon, him- 
self a king, and deeply skilled in the 
workings of the human heart, saith, 
" Use no display before the king, 
and seek not to hold the place or 
office of the great." (Prov. xxv. 6.) 
{To be continued.} 



Ill; METAPHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE RABQIES. 
Sepher Ikkarim : "book op principles:" by h. Joseph ai.do. 
iConlimiedfrom page 283.) 



AccoRniNBLY our Rabbies said, 
{Perek nrbang Milhoth, fol. afl, i)age 
3,} " .-\a soon as man was created, 
he was commanded to observe the 
seven laws of the Noachid«." To 
mpport this assertion they quote the 
Divine command to Adam : " From 
all the trees in the garden thou 
mayest eat," &c. ; (Gen. ii. 16 ;) and 
they argue also from the fact, ihat, 
unless it were revealed to man, he 
could not know which actions are 
acceptable and whicli arc reprehen- 
sible before Ood ; that, conse- 
quently, Cain was punished for the 
murder of Abel, which was a deed 
contrary to the revealed will of God. 
The generation of the wicked at the 
Deluge were punished for their vio. 
lence and oppression, the men of 
Sodom for their crimes, Pharaoh on 
account of Sarah the wife of Abra- 
ham ; because each of these deeds 
was contrary to the will of God, as 
made known and revealed to man 
through the inatrumentality of 
Adam, and confirmed through that 
of Noiih J nor was the punishment 
inflicted for any other reason. Such 
is the opinion of our Rabbies ; which. 



liowever, leaves room for the ques- 
tion, " Why did the Lord not turn to 
Cai.n and to his offering ? as, up to 
tlie time of bringing his sacrifice, he 
had not contravened any one of 
these seven laws of the Noachidce ; 
unless indeed it is assumed that his 
intention in bringing his offering 
was idolatrous : llut this does not 
at all appear obvious from the 
phraseology of Holy Writ." To us 
it appears more correct to assume, 
that there are two kinds of actions 
distinguishiible by the natural reason 
of man. The first are such as ab- 
stain from violating those rules of 
right which the preservation of man- 
kind renders absolutely necessary. 
These rules of right were trans- 
gressed by Cain when he murdered 
Ahel, by the antediluvian generation 
in the numerous acts of oppre,ssion 
which they commiited, by Pharaoh 
and Ahimelerk in the matter of 
Sarah ; and for transgressing these 
rules of right, distinguished by na- 
tural reason, they respectively were 
punished. But though he who vio- 
lates these rules of right becomes 
liable to punishment^ yet he who 
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obaenres them does not thereby 
acquire any parlicular merit, or pro- 
mote the perfection of hia purpose. 
They are merely ne«'ative virtues, 
which he who dwelU alone in a 
desert will find no opportunity of 
either practising or violating. The 
second class or kind of actions also 
disting-uishable by means of natural 
reason are those which contribute to 
the perfection of the human soul : 
Such are, to be humFj'le and submia- 
sive before the Creulor, and to do 
those things dictated by reaBon, in 
conformity to the j^eneral rule that 
food deeds are acceptiible (o the 
Deity ; which rule is taught to man 
by his inward fcehn^s. Thus the 
prophet, when reproving the Israel- 
ites for their ignorance of the wav« 
of God and of his judgments, saitli, 
" I thought they are hut the poorer 
classes, they arc ignorant of the ways 
of the Lord, of the judgments of 
their God." (Jer. v. 4.) And in 
another place the saina propliet 
saith, " The stork under the heavens 
knows its season, the turtle dove, 
the crane, and the swallow obticrve 
the time of their return ; but my 
people know not the judgments of 
the Lord," CJer. viii. 7 ) What 
the prophet here says does not allude 
to the ways of the law and its judg- 
ments ; (for these are not intuitively 
known to every man, as the stork 
knows its season or the migratory 
birds the time of their return, by 
instinct ;) btit he alludes to that 
knowledge of the Lord and of his 
waye, which is implanted in our 
natural rea.son j namely, that he 
eupporta the world, is merciful, and 
grants food to all his creatures, and 
preserves their existence. This is 
what the prophet calls "the ways of 
the Lord ; " and when he mentions 
" the judgments " of their God, he 
means the knowledge of what in 
justice is due to the Creator from 
his creatures, who are indebted to 
him for every thing ; they therefore 
owe him unlimited gratitude, and are 
with constant humility and submis- 
sion to consider themsclve.'i as ser- 
vants ia the presence of their Lord, 
to whom extreme veneration is ilup, 
and whose dignity must no', be at- 
tainted in any way. All ibis is en- 
joined by man's natural reason 



without the aid of doctrinal instmc- 
tton. This wUl explain to us why 
the Lord did not turn to Cain and 
to his oHering ; because it was not 
presented with that becoming motive 
which natural reason inculcates. 
For, according to its dictates, it be- 
hoves us to harbour and evince gra- 
titude corresponding to the benefits 
we have received ; and, conse- 
quently, it ia wrong to ofier our 
benefactor a present of an inferior 
kind, when it is in our power to 
place before him something more 
valuable. Not that the relative va- 
lue of a gift can render it more ac- 
ceptable to that Jienefactor to whom 
we owe every thing ; but that it 
evinces the degree of estimation in 
which we hold him and his good- 
ness. And when Cain offered of the 
fruits which grew on the earth 
nmwn 'is instead of the nobler 
fruits which grow upon trees, and 
which he likewise had it in his 
power to present, he evinced hia 
evil disjjosition, and violated the 
dictates of his natural reason, wbicli 
taught him that his utmost gratitude 
was due to his (ireat Benefactor. 

AULoiigh tlie two general classes of 
actions which we have above enume- 
rated, are distinguisiiable by means 
of man's natural reason, nevertheless 
as that reason is insufficient to deter- 
mine the minute actions of which 
each class is composed, or to decide 
what particular deeds are acceptable 
to the Deity, it is needful that Di- 
vine inspiration should be aflbrded, 
in order by its aid to acquire a per- 
fect knowledge of the true faith, and 
of those respective actions which are 
pleasing in the sight of God ; as it 
IS not probable tliat the power of 
providence should be less active in 
imparting to man what is needful for 
the acquisition of that perfection 
which IS e.vclusively peculiar to him, 
tlian it ha."; evinced itself to all other 
animate beings, as we have already 
fully demonstrated in the sixth 
chapter of our first division. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

The Divine inspiration, which, aa 
we have already demonstrated, ia 
indispeiiaably necessary to teach 
man that which ia acceptable before 
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the Deity, cannot be obtained by 
man according to his own will and 
inclination, as it forms no necessary 
part of his nature ; but it depends 
entirely on the will of the Most 
High. For that which is an ema- 
nation from the purest intelligence 
can only rest on corfioreal matter, 
accorditiK to the will of that Most 
High Source from wliich it eina- 
natea, hut cannot in any way be 
subject to the will or influence of 
corporeal matter. Tliercfore, the 
Heathens of ihe olden time lield it 
to be impossible that the Spirit of 
the Deity should rest on any man, 
or that such man should prophesy 
by virtue of a poxver directly de- 
rived from God j but they thought 
that by erecting statues to certain 
constellations, and offering them in- 
cense under peculiar ceremonies, the 
spirit, of audi constellations might 
be evoked, and called down, to en- 
able the worshipper to predict future 
events. This is called DOp, " sor- 
cery : " And as a desire to pry into 
futurity, and to be acquainted ttnth 
the events which are to befal them, 
is common to all men, the ancients 
attached themselves to sorcerers and 
astrologers. Some of them a])plied 
theiiiKelves to witchcraft, and the 
service of various impure 8])irits j 
others worshipped the spirit of fire, 
and made their sons and daughters 
traverse the Hames ; while not a few 
paid their adoration to the spirit of 
the air. Dut the sole jiurpose of 
their various systems of warship was, 
to evoke the influence of some one 
or other of these spirits, in order 
tlierehy to arrive at the knowledge 
of future events. 'l*he same end was 
pursued by those who jiassed their 
iiight-s in burial-grounds, or in fu- 
neral vaults, offering incense to the 
dead. t)ne of their ceremonies was, 
that a man and a woman stood on a 
tomb ; the man at the head of the 
corjise, the woman at the feet ; be- 
tween them there is a small bell. 
They both commence to exorcise the 
corpse, ringing the bell at intervals. 
The apparition is generally visible to 
the woman only : She tells the man 
what she sees ,- and he puts ques- 
tions and receives replies, which 
make known to him such events 
as are on the eve of occurring. The 



formulaB of invocation and exorcism 

which they use, and the ceremonies 
they perform, are minutely and cir- 
cumstantially described in their 
books on demonology. But all such 
systems of divination, and attempts 
to jiry into futurity, are strictly pro- 
hit>ited in the law, where it says, 
"There shall not be found amongst 
thee any one that maketh his son or 
his daughter to pass through the 
fire, or that useth divination, or an 
observer of times, or an enchanter, 
or a witch, or a charmer, or a con- 
suiter with familiar spirits, or a 
wizard, or a necromancer." (Deut. 
xviii. 10, 11.) And the reason is 
added, (verse 12,) " For whosoever 
doeth this is detestable unto the 
Lord thy Ciod." He (blessed be 
He!) is holy and pure. His ser- 
vants are sanctified, and free from 
impurity : Whereas the rites which 
we have enumerated, and which 
Holy Writ condemns, are addressed 
to impure and unholy beings. Tlse 
Sacred Scriptures proceed to tell us, 
" These nations whom thou art to 
con<]uer listen to observers of times, 
and unto diviners;" (verse 14;) 
for, according to their o|)inion and 
belief, there is no Divine inspiration, 
and that it is only by means of un- 
holy rites that future events can be 
made known to man : " fiut thou," 
says Holy Writ, addressing the Is- 
raelites, " thou art not so appor- 
tioned by the Lord thy God ; " to 
thee it is given to know that the 
Divine inspiration is afforded to 
man ; and, accordingly, " a prophet, 
from amortgst thee, from thy bre- 
thren, lilie UDto me, will the Lord 
thy God raise unto thee ; to him 
shall ye hearken." (Verses U, 15.) 
Not, as these nations imagine, an 
impure spirit evoked by constraint 
will make known to thee what is to 
hoppen ; but a. prophet, inspired by 
the Moitt High, will acquaint thee 
with what it behoves thee to know ; 
and " to him shalt thou hearken." 
Thus thou wilt be pure and perfect 
before the Lord thy God, uncon- 
taminated by the abomination of 
witchcraft ; and not only wilt thou 
learn those events which are to be- 
tide thee, but likewise what actions 
are acceptable to thy God : And 
this last is the great purpose fur 
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which Divine inspiration is imparted. 
For the prediction of future events 
is merely the test by which thy pro- 
phetH are to approve themselves as 
the messengers of thy God, that they 
may gain and comniand perfect cre- 
dence. Accordingly we find, that 
the principal ohiect uf the prophets 
was, to exhort the nation to obey the 
lanr and its comtnandments : For 
the Divine inspiration was afforded 
to these prophets, in order that they 
might teach mankind how to attain 
that perfection of their purposte 
which results fronj doin^ that whicli 
is acceptable to the Deity ; but not 
merely to make known to man those 
events which are hidden in the 
womb of futurity. 

Predictions rendered by exorcists are 
the results of an ardent imagination, 
lieated and exalted by means of cer- 
tain ceremonies and performances. 
But such is not the case with the 
prophets of the Lord. It is true, 
that some of our sage philosophers 
have attempted to prove that pro- 
phecy was natural, and the cfiFcct of 
an exulted imagination ; bein;^ either 
a kind of dream, or mental vision, 
to which man becomes disposed by 
profound study and wisdom. But 
experience and reason unite to refute 
such an attempt: The first demon- 
strates, that no prophecy haa ever 
been pronounced by a philosopher, 
however sage and learned j but that 
this gift was mostly limited to the 
Israelites : Consequently this Divine 
inspiration, or Spirit of prophecy, 
must be supernatural ; as, other- 
wise, it would not be confined to 
this particular people, but would be 
found spread amonst all the nations 
of the earth. These proofs of ex- 
perience are confirmed by reason ; 
for those sorcerersi, wizards, and 
exorcists, who heat their imagina- 
tions by means of rites and ceremo- 
nies, do never propound that which 
is acceptable to the Deity, as they 
are under an impure influence. 
Whereas the true prophets, being 
supcrnaturally inspired by the pure 
and holy emanation of God, can and 
do teach man that which really and 
truly proniutes tlie perfection of his 
IHirpose for which he was created. 
The predictions which are pro- 
xiounced by soothsayers and astro- 



logers are aometimea true, and 
sometimes false ; which is owing to 
two caused : 1. Because imagination 
gencndly creates that which is not, 
and mixes it up with that which is. 
2. Because Divine Providence may 
and does alter the course of events 
according to his own counsels, which 
no other power can penetrate. ITiua 
these' prognosticators caunot a.void 
predicting that which comes not to 
pass. As the prophet says, " Let 
710W afise, and aid thee, the astro- 
logers, the star-gazers, and monthly 
prognosticators of what they (the 
months) will produce unto thee." 
(Isaiah xlvii. 13.) On the latter 
part of this verse our Rabbles re- 
marked : " 0/ what they produce, 
not (ill that they produce ; " for, 
owing to one or other of the two 
causes we liave stated above, it 18 
alike impossible that all they predict 
should be true, as that they should 
predict all that comes to pass. But 
the prophet of the Lord, whose in- 
spiration emanates from the Holy 
One Cblessed be Hk!) cannot by any 
)K)ssibiliiy predict that which is un- 
true : As Holy Writ testifies of Sa- 
muel ; " Of all his words none fell to 
the groimd ; and all Israel, from 
Dan unto Geer-sheba, knew that 
Samuel was accredited to be a pro- 
phet unto the Lord." (1 Samuel 
iii. 20.) The reality of his pro- 
phetic mission and character was 
approved by the fact, that all his 
words, witliout any exce))tion, be- 
came verified, which never can be 
the case with the predictions of 
wizards, augurs, and the like. 

To this difference Balaam alludes 
when he says, " For there is no 
witchcraft in .Jacob, or sorcery in 
Israd : in due time it is told lo Ja- 
cob, and to Israel what God hath 
done." (Num. xxiii. 27-) Do not 
think that the prosperity which is 
promised to the Israelites may he 
altered, like any other occurrence 
resulting from the natural course of 
events. Any such alteration is im- 
possible ; For their welfare does not 
rest on the prognostication of wizard 
or sorcerer, but on that of pure pro- 
phecy, inspired by the Deity to fore- 
tel his immutable resolves. From 
all that we have here stated, it be- 
comes evident that all attempts of , 
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human reason to force itself into the 
counaela of the Deity are vain, and 
either the juggling tricks of an lieat- 
ed imagination, or the foul efflux of 
[knpure spirits. This Divine inspira- 
tion is a free and uupernatural gift, 
imparted by the [Deity for the jmr- 
pose of making knoivn to men that 
which is acceptaljle to God, and pro- 
motes the perfection of their purpose j 
a knowledge which they could not 
possibly attain without tlie aid of 
Divine inspiration imparted to one 
[for the henefit of all. This Divine 
iins|)iratiaa is a pure einnnation from 
[the Deity, and not the result ol ima- 
jinalion ; hut operating on the human 
fmiiid, eiilier directly or by the inter- 
mediate agency of angeltj, and ac- 
auainting man with that which, in 
'tlie ordinHry course of nature, he 
could not know . Thia ia done either 
for his own immediate guidance, or 
for the instruction of others, with 
the general purpose of leading man- 
kind to felicity and perfection. 
There are, however, various degrees 
^of prophecy. Some of the prophets 
receive the inspiration, not directly, 
|l)ut l)y means of internal visions, 
|working on their mind. Thus, they 
I see objects of terror in their visions, 
Fwhich are more or less clear according 
to their own mental and moral per- 
fections. One prophet, for instance, 
saw female apparitions in his vision; 
" I lifted up my eyes and saw ; and, 
behold, two women went forth ; the 
wind agitated their wings, for they 
had wings like those of a stork," 
&c. (Zcchariah v. 9.) Other'orophets 
saw angels in large and terrific 
shapes : " Iltshody was like a tur- 
l quoi.se, his face like the appearance 
of lightning, hi,? eyes like burning 
links, his arms and feet like red hot 
copper." (Dan. X. (>.) Other and 
I similar visions and apparitions are 
[related by the prophets, which were 
Mnternal and present lo their mind's 
1 eye a'one. Some of the prophets 
did not attain a higher degree of in- 
spiration; whilst others, gradually 
ascending in perfection, received the 
divine communication directly and 
without the inlermediato aid of 
visions. This most high degree of 
prophecy, that of immediate and 
constant communion with the Deity, 
was attained by Moses our teacher 
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— peace be with him I Having, in 
the first instance, become inspired by 
the vision of an angel in a flame of 
fire, operating on his inward mind, 
he subsequently became favoured 
with the direct communication of 
the Divine Spirit, free from all 
visions or apparitions. And though 
at the first an angel of the Lord ap- 
peared to him, yet, subsequently, 
the Holy One says of him, " Face to 
face I speak to him, he beholds the 
])reseace of the Deity clearly, not 
darkly in visions." (Num. xii. 8.) 
Thus the Divine in^^piration was di- 
rectly imparted to him, and there- 
fore his predictions are clear, distinct, 
and without any obscure or enigmatic 
parts. This highest degree of pro- 
phetic power was likewise iinjiarted 
to the whole Israel itish nation, when 
they received the law at Mount 
Sinai; As Holy Writ declares: 
"Face to face the Ijord spake unto 
you on the mount out of the midst of 
the fire." (Deut. v. 4.) As it pleas- 
ed the Most High, when he gave the 
law through Moses, to evince his 
presence and will so clearly and dis- 
tinctly, as to leave no room whatever 
for the influence of irpagination, of 
the workings of doubt and suspicion ; 
the highest degree of prophecy, — 
direct communication with the De- 
ity, which in the language of Holy 
Writ is called "face to face," — was 
on this momentous occasion hestowed 
on them. 

CHAPTER IX. 

TuE following question hero pre- 
sents itself: "As all prophecy ema- 
nates from the same source, (the 
Deity,) and is imparled for the same 
purpose, (to teach mankind wliat is 
acceptable to God J how comes it 
that the visions of diiJ'ereut prophets, 
though relating to the same subject, 
are various ? one prophet behold- 
ing the presence of the Holy One 
under one appearance, and another 
under a dift'erent ai)pearance." In 
reply to this question we state, that 
the variou* visions of iliderent pro- 
phets, and their diversity of expres- 
sions, do not disprove the fact that 
all their prophecies emanated from 
the same source, a'ul were imparted 
for the same purpose For the same 
cause produces various efiects, 
Q 2 
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accordiiift to the divers diapoaitions 
of the subjects on which it operates. 
The same fire wliidi melts w&x 
hardens salt. In like manner the 
soul, ahliou);h, according to the 
unaiiimouii o|iinion of all philoso- 
pher*, one and indivisihle in its cs- 
Bence, does, nevertheless, evince va- 
rious effects on dift'ercnt parts of the 
body subjected to its operations. For 
these effects on the lirain, the liver, 
and the lieart are different niid dis- 
tinct ; yet all combine for the same 
purpose, the preservation of the body. 
In the various parts of the same 
body we hkemse behold different 
operations ; nil of which proves what 
we before a-sserted, that one cause 
can and dues produce various effects, 
through the diversity either of the 
agents or of the places on which 
such cause operates. Thus, like- 
wise, the visions of the prophets are 
different, either through the diver- 
sity of the agents by means of whom 
these visions are im])arted, or owing 
to the variety of dicpositioii peculiar 
to ea<:h jirophet; notwith-standing 
that all these visions flow from the 
same source and are intended for the 
same purpose. Accordingly in the 
Divine reproof addressed to Aaron 
and Miriim it is said, " If there be 
amongst you a prophet of the Lord, 
I make myself known to him in 
a vision, or speak to him in a dream. 
Not thus my servant Moses, in all 
my house he is faitliful. Face to 
face I speak to him, he beholds the 
presence of the Deity clearly, not 
darkly in visions." (Num. xii. 6-8.) 
Here the Holy One expressly declares 
that it ia He who speaketh to the 
prophet darkly and in visions, as he 
speaks to Moses clearly and face to 
face; which completely and fully 
proves our position, that although 
the Divine inspiration, in all cases, 
emanates from the same source, it 
nevertheless varies its effects accord- 
ing to the agency employed, or the 
peculiar disposition of the prophet. 
We must, therefore, not be surprised 
when one prophet declares that he saw 
" the] Lord sitting on a high and ex^ 
alted throne ; " that another prophet 
proclaims that he has seen " the 
Lord like an aged man, in a garment 
of snowy white ; the hair of his head 
iike Bpplless wool ; " whilst another 



|)rophet asserts he has seen " the 
Lord like unto a man of war ; " and 
many other stmdar instances la 
like manner various prophets differ* 
ently describe the agents, by means 
of whom tlie vision was imparted to 
them. One, as we have already 
stated, relates of the angel he saw, 
that his body was like unto a t\ir- 
quoise, &c. To another he ajtpears 
like a man clothed in linen garments. 
Whilst a third sees him in a carriage 
drawn by bay, spotted, and white 
horses. These diversities arc either 
owing to the dispoition of the pro- 
]>het, or the medium through which 
the vision is imparted to him. Our 
Habbies have already long ago elucl- 
datfd this subject in Bereshitk 
Rabbah, chap, iv., where] they state, 
" A certain ('uthi (Heathen) inquireii 
of H. Mier : ' Is it possible that He, 
of whom it is said, 1 fill the heavens 
and the earth, should have spoken to 
Moses from the midst of the ark of 
covenant? ' R. Mier replied, ' Bring 
me a large mirror.' He did so, ana 
tlie Rabbi said to him, ' Look at thy 
image reflected in this mirror. It 
will appear large ; but bring me a 
small mirror, and thy image reflected 
therein B[>pearH small. If thou, made 
of a material body, canst thus appear 
large or small according to the me- 
dium in which thou art reflected ; 
how much more is it in the power of 
Him, at whose bidding the universe 
was created, to assume such size or 
appearance as he may deem proper!" 
It seems that this Cuthi intended 
to assert, that all prophecy doea 
not emanate from God, but is 
merely the effect of imagina- 
tion, as was likewise maintained by 
those philosophers whose opinions 
we have already quoted. And he 
supports his assertion by instancing 
the difference between the immensity 
of the Godhead which fills all space, 
and the narrow dimensions of the 
ark from which God spoke to Moses. 
The,RabbJj however, refutes his 
opinion, by proving that diversity is 
owing to the medium operated upon, 
and not to the cause which operates ; 
as different mirrors reflect any given 
figure, large or small, clear or dark, 
according to their own respective 
size and quality, although the image 
reflected still , remains the same. 
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Thus no variation or diversity esislB 
in the source of prophecy, but solely 
in the means selected for its eorn- 
niunicaticni. And as an image re- 
flected in a mirror stiH continues in- 
dependent of such reflection, so like- 
wise the Bloat Hi^h, \vhom no hu- 
man eye can behold, is independent 
of whatever appearance the Propliet 
may bfliold in liis vision ; for as the 
reflection of I he mirror is not tlie 
object reflecicd, so lil'towise the vision 
of the Prophet manifests but a re- 
flection, nut the Divine Essence it- 
self, lint should the question he 
put, " How can the vision be a mere 
reflectiun, while the prediction it 
conveys is true ? " we reply, that if 
a man dreams that a person comTOU- 
nicateri a certain information to him, 
which he retains and finds correct 
when awake, aItliou»h the commu- 
nicant waa unreal, yet the commu- 



nication was real ; so likewisn, al- 
though the vision which appears to 
the Prophet is mental only, and has 
no real and palpable existence, (a 
fact of which he is perfectly aware,) 
yet the information that it conveys 
to liirn is real and true. 

From all that we have hitherto 
said, it becomes evident, that what- 
ever diversity is apparent in the vari- 
ous visions of different Prophets, it 
nevertheless remains an indisputable 
fact, that such diversity is not in the 
source or purpose of the prophecy, 
but solely in the means by which, 
and in the disposition of those to 
whoai, it is imparted ; and accord- 
ingly onr Rabbles say, in the Tal- 
miiil, (treatise Sanhedrin, folio 89,) 
" Though the same subject be iin- 
parted to many Prophets, yet no two 
of them behold the same vision." 
(.To be continued.) 



IV. TALMUDIC NARRATIVES- 

TiiEATiSE Tamid, fomo 37- 

In his progress of conquest tlirougli Asia, Alexumler the Great 
visited tlu' Bouthern parts of Judca. The elderB of tli« Jewish nation 
went forth to meet him. The raoiiarch had often heard the wisdom of 
the Jewisli Sages highly eulogized, and therefore felt delighted at the 
opportunity of conversing with them. In the course of the interview, 
the fullowiiig dialogue took place between him and them : — 

Alexander. — Who is most justly more happy than yourselves, or 



entitled to the appellation of 
" Sage ? " 

The Elders. — He who at all times 
foresees the result of present under- 
taking's. 

Alex. — Who is most truly a Hero ? 

Elders. — He who subdues his pas- 
I sions. 

Alex. — Who is truly rich ? 

Elders. — He who is contented 
with Utile. 

Alex.— Vfh&t ought man to do to 
live well ; 

Elders. — He must accustom him- 
self to privations, 

Alex. — What must man do to 
shorten the duration of his life ? 

Elders. — He needs but accustom 
himself to luxuriousness. 

Alex. — What means must man 
employ to render himself beloved by 
all? 

Elders. — Let him avoid assuming 
any superiority above others. 

Alex. — Do you consider roe as 



not ? 

Elders. — Yes, we do so consider 
thee, if thou ernployest thy power 
to the welfare of mankind. 

Alex. — Who ia the wisest amongst 
you ? 

Elders. — We are perfect equals : 
This thou canst perceive by the 
unanimity of our replies. 

Alex. — What induces you to op- 
pose our religious tenets? 

Elders. — Their incongruities. 

Alex. — What is to prevent me 
from causing you all to be put to 
death ? 

Elders. — Thy honour. • For 
though our lives are in thy hands, 
yet a breach of faith is beyond the 
power of so great a monarch. 

Alexander smiled, and dismissed 
them richly gifted. 

* The Kiiii; tiiUl Uipin, at tbe commence- 
meot of till" conversation, freely to state 
their upiiiiou:), auil not to fear displeaaiug 
him. 
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mia; nono; in« 

These verbs are rendered, in Eng- 
lish, "to delay, tarry, defer, and 
linger." The learned author of 
b^y3} p * defines the Hebrew verbs 
thus: in«, he says, signifies, "a 
delay from choice ;" nnno, "a de- 
lay from accident;" and U?1i, "a 
delay from bashfulness." With 
humble deference to such great 
authority on most topics, we may 
attempt to intimate that this classi- 
fication does not well accord, unless 
in a very constrained sense, with the 
various passages in which these 
verbs occur. We may, therefore, 
venture to define them in the follow- 
ing manner: IHH, from the prepo- 
sition Tn«, "after," denotes "a 
delay from a want of punctuality," 
the action not having been perform- 
ed in due time, although accom- 
plished soon afterwards; and 'jflH 
can be rendered, " to defer, or put 
off." " When thou makest a vow, 
*inMri Mi>, thou shalt not defer pay- 
ing it." (Deuteronomy xxiii. 21.) 
nV>n inw-Mh, "And the young 
man did not defer doing the' thing." 
(Gen. x.\xiv. 19.) Again: In his 
prayer Daniel said, " Hearken, () 
Lord! do, in«n~bH, and defer 
not." (Daniel is. 19) All these, 
and many others, are expressive of 
the same meaning as that which is 
here denoted. 

nOMD, found only in the hithpael 
nononn, is composed of the inter- 
rogative pronoun rro, "what," 
which is here repeated^ or doubled, 
to express a delay from hesitation, 
or want of determination. This re- 
petition, p1D"MO, is very common 
in Hebrew words, expressive of a 
want of order and regularity: As 
h^bi, from bbi, " to confuse, con- 
found ;" TD5D, from liD, "to en- 
tangle : " And in nouns we say, 
fjIDSDM, from PjDH, "a mixed or 
heterogeneous multitude ; " ^B^E}|^, 
from l&ri, "a changeling," "one 
who is undetermined in his opi^ 
nions." 

• R. Naphtali Hirta Wcssely. 



This mode of repeating words is not 
uncommon in the English language ; 
as riff-raff, pell-melt, zig-zag, &c., 
all expressive of a want of regularity 
and order. Thus noriD conveys 
a want of determination, and is 
properly translated in the English 
Bible, " to linger." In the history 
of Lot it is said, rrDnon^l, " He lin- 
gered;" (Gen. xix. 16;) not being 
determined whether he was to be- 
lieve the warning of the angels or 
not. In the history of Joseph we 
find, 13nDnDnn«blb'3, "Except 
we had lingered." (Gen. xliii. 10) 
In various other places this verb 
expresses lingering, hesitation, &c. 

tl?U?S, in the conjugation bjJ&, 
like ll^li, " to be ashamed," in i>p, 
expresses the longest possible delay, 
&c., mostly from unexpected causes : 
As U^ia-1i? ib^'l, " they tarried till 
they were ashamed " of waiting any 
any longer : (Judges ^ iii. 25 :) 
nu^D tl^U^a-'D, " that Moses delay- 
ed:" (Exod. xxxii. 1:) Moses staid 
too long ; so the people almost de- 
spaired of his returning. This verb 
occurs but seldom in Scripture, and 
is understood in the same sense as 
here explained. 

013 and }»m 

The difference between these two 
verbs appears very plainly in Scrip- 
ture ; they signify " to wash and 
cleanse," with this distinction : J»m 
expresses "a washing of the body 
or flesh in general." Thus 
ntt?3}»nni, "And he shall wash hia 
flesh with water : " (Lev. xvi. 24 :) 
Ulp nvmi, " Thou shall wash the 
inward part." (Exod. xxix. 17.) It 
may also be translated, " to bathe : " 
As, " The daughter of Pharaoh went 
yn^b to bathe on the river side." 
(Exodus ii. 5.) Hence nvni, 
" a bathing place." (Cant. iv. 2.) 

But D33 applies only to "a wash- 
ing of garments," and is mostly fol- 
lowed by 1J3, U^nij, or Hbow : As 
"ID331 : ^m•Mlb f'a d33 : ri:a onaif 

tanpott^, The participial noun is 
D313. As, "the fuller's field:" 
(Isaiah vii. 3 :) " As fuller's soap." 
(Mai. iii. 2.) In a metaphorical sense 
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it conveys the idea of " cleansing or 
purifying the heart from sin : " As 

'Jiyo *3033, "() clmnsemefrom my 
sins.'" (Psalm li. 4:) 'JDl^n, 
" fi^cmh me, that I may he whiter 
than snow : " [Paalm li. 9 :) For if 
"irm ^DiSn, tfwu washest thyself 
wilk nitre, &c., tliy iniquity is marked 
hcfore thee." (Jer. li. 22.) Thia 
clear distinction e.\ii»t8 between the 
two verbs throughout Holy Writ. 

j?jB and ir-JQ 

The principal iJea of both is, " the 
actual meeting of two persons or ob- 
jects that haye been moving towards 
one another in a particular direc- 
tion." The verb yiS, with a, signi- 
fies generally, " to fall upon one," 
or, "to injure one:" As 
13-1^:S'- tdSi, " That they may not 
use thee ill in another field ; " (Ruth 
ii. 22 ;) or, "to border upon : " As, 
inno I'jai, "lie bordered on 
Jericho." (Joshua xvi. 7-) 

There is, however, a nice distinc- 
tion between these two verbs, accord- 
ing to ihe author of nobti; n:?n',* 
which ig deserA'ing of notice. i?JB, 
he says, denotes " an accidental 
meeting, where there was no inten- 
tion of the parties to come together, 
but they met by chance : " As, 
Jfjen ^^," If thou ineet thine ene- 
my's ox : " (Exodus x.xiii. 4 :) 
lyjBn, " They met Moses and 
Aaron." (E.^odus v. 20.) Hence is 
derived the noun 3?JB, "accident, 
chance, rencontre," which is cognate 
with the verb T^^^p, "to meet by 
chance." 

The verb 1?:b, according to the 
learned author, is composed of two 
words, na, "here," and )>:, "to 
touch." The verb tyJB, which he 
thinks is a compound of tl'J and HD, 
cypresses " a meeting by design and 
purpose J " namely, that the persons 
thus met had to accomplish a certain 
object or purpose : And in this sense 
it is cognate with the verb KYD, " to 
find out the object looked for, or 
searched after." A few examples 
will explain this : TaOD^ >3, " When 
my brother Esau should meet thee." 
(Gen. xxxii. 17.) By the context it 
• R. Salomon Pappenheim. 



appears that Esau went on purpose 
to meet Jacob; therefore, U?JQ, and 
not i'jQ, is here used. Agaiii : 
inaOQ''!, "And he met him on the 
mountain of God." (E.vodua iv. 27.) 
Here, also, it appears that Aaron 
came expressly to meet Moses ; as it 
is said, " And he also goeth to meet 
thee." (Exodus iv. 14.) And, in a 
figurative sense, the Psalmist says, 
lU^JS: noWTTDn, "Mercy and 
truth are met together." (Psalm 
Lxxxv. 14.) In various other pas- 
sages of Scripture we may venture to 
define these two verbs according to 
the nice distinction here stated. 

DM and ma 

The principal idea of these verba 
is " a removal from a place of danger 
to a place of safety." The shades 
which distinguish them are these: 
ni3 denotes " a clandestine escape," 
and expresses the flight at a great 
distance, with the probability of the 
party never returning again. But 
D13 conveys the idea of " ninning 
away from immediate danger," and 
may be eflFected openly. A few ex- 
amples will suffice to explain this : 
Wlien Moses fled from Pharaoh, it 
is said, nii'C m3'1, "And Mosca 
aed," Sec. (ExoduB ii- 15.) He fled 
from Egypt, not to retuin until he 
heard, au;jMn-i'3 mo'r'D, "All 

the men are dead who sought thy 
life." (Exod. iv. 19.) And, in a 
figurative sense, we find, bv3 m:i'1, 
" And he fled like a shadow." 
(Job xiv. 2.) This verb is often fol- 
lowed by the possessive h, or the pre- 
position bs* : A8,^« T5 niD, "F/m 
thou to Labau my brother." 
(Gen. xxvii 43.) Klany other 
instances occur. The ingenious 
author mentioned in the preceding 
article considers ma as compound- 
ed of ml and M2, "to be at 
large, " to come ; " and the noun, 
in Rabbinical Hebrew, is nnn3, 
" escape." 

Of the verb Di; we have the fol- 
lowing examples : In the history of 
Joseph, when he fled from Potiphar's 
wife, it is said, Dj'1, " And he fitd, 
and got him out," to avoid the dan- 
ger of committing a crime : " And 
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the Efyptions Q^C3,yfni agtiinat it," 
(Exodus x'lv. 2,) to escape the dan. 
ger of the approacliinff sea. Tlie 
person who killed unotber by acci- 
dent iH directed 013^ "to fife tt) the 
city of refuge." (Num. xxsv. 15.) 
And in a figurative 8eni»e, also : 
D'b^yn 103V "Till the shadows 



1 



flee away:" {Cant. ii. 17 :> For, 
when the aun rises, the ebadowB 
retire. Aguin : " At thy rebuke 
PD13\ they fled." (Psalm civ. 7.) 
Hence the noun O^O, "a protectioa 
and refuge from danger." Thus are 
these two verbs to be critically dis- 
tinguished. Al, J. 
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In addition to what wc have thus 
stated, it becomes our duty to eluci- 
date gome pasisages of Iloly Writ 
which have led miiny to entertain 
the erroneous opinion, that (Jod sub- 
jects man to predestination. Such a 
eassage i^ the one in wliich the 
(eity aaith to Abraham, "Tliou 
must know, that thy seed shall be 
strangers in a land which liclongeth 
not to them ; and they shall be en- 
slaved, and they shall be maltreated, 
during four hundred years. Bu^ the 
nation to whom they shall be sub- 
jected will 1 judge." (Gen. xv. 13, 
14.) From this prediction, many 
deduce this argument : " is it not 
evident that the Egyptians weie pre- 
destined by the Deity to oppress 
the seed of At)raham i Wiiy, then, 
were they punished ? Were ihey 
not forced, in accordance with the 
Divine decree here predicted, to en- 
slave the seed of Abraham ? "' The 
answer to this arjj(ument is : Suppose 
we say the Divine decree is, tliat 
"of the men to be hereafier born, 
some are to be observers of the law, 
and others transgressors j some are 
to be wicked, and others pious ;" — 
this decree would certaiuly be ac- 
cou]])Iitihed. llut it dues not thence 
result, that those evil-doers must 
necesiorily and unavoidably do evil, 
or that this righteous man must ««- 
cesnufily imJ unovuidubly do what is 
right. (Jn the contrary, every evil- 
dotr becomes such from his own 
choice : Had he preferred to be righ- 
teous, it was in his power, and no 
one prevented hiin. Anil the righte- 
ous likewise, had he preferred to do 



evil, was unimpeded in his choice. 
For the Divine decree was not pro- 
nounced against certain individuals 
onlj, of whom it might be said, 
"They are predestined, and must 
obey what is decreed against them." 
It was pronounced against the whole 
human race generally ; every indi- 
vidual of which does, nevertheless, 
retain the free choice and volition 
which is one of the constituent prin- 
cipleB of his nature and being. Ac- 
cording to this definition, every or 
any individual Egyptian had it in 
his power not to maltreat or injure 
the seed of Abraham, if such had 
been his determination ; as no one 
was peculiarly predestbed to be 
th-.'ir oppresDor. 

Tlie same answer will also apply 
to that other passage which is some- 
times used as an argument for pre- 
destination; namely, " Behold, when 
thou sleejiest with thy fathers, this 
people will arise, and prostitute itself 
to the worship of the strange gods 
of the lanil to which they are coming, 
ami forsake me, and break my cove- 
nant which I have made with them. 
'Jben will my anger be kindled 
against them in that day, and I will 
abandon them, and I will hide my 
face from them," &c. (Deut. xx.v. 
IC, 17.) There is no real distinction 
between what is here said, and these 
words subjoined : " Whosoever is 
guilty of idolatry will meet with cer- 
tain punishtnent." But should no 
one be found who commits that of- 
fence, the denunciation becomes a 
nullity, and all the curses unfulfilled. 
(7b he contintied.) 
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We trusi it haa been satisfactorily 
shown, that through the proper ad- 
ministering' of the Divine laws, and 
by their observance of them, the 
laraelites had, at the time of the 
death of Solomon, not only attained 
to a powerful and happy condition 
among the nations, but that the be- 
neficent and ennobling- character of 
those laws had produced corres[>ond- 
jng effects on the bearinj?. and ex- 
pression of countenance of the peo- 
ple generally. 

It is now our melancholy task to 
treat of that part of the history of 
our people, in which the laws of man 
were substituted for those of the 
Deity — The will of a mortal prince 
for that of the Governor of the uni- 
verse ; its unfavourable conse- 
quences, both on their condition 
aad appearance, may easily be fore- 
seen and imagined. 

The Israelites were about to learn, 
by sad experience, that the warning 
given them, when they asked for a 
king, emanated, from the highest 
authority; and that the happiness 
and salvation of future generations 
were involved in their obstinate ad- 
herence to that request. 

It is evident that Solomon, shortly 
before his death, had already begun 
to enact laws of hia own, which were 



manners, and customs of the Israel- 
ites, had been jiroductii-e of such 
vital consequences, not only to 
themselves, but to the whole human 
race, that we shall be held excused 
for dwellinjf here, a little, upon a 
topic of such absorbing interest. 

If we examine into the nature of 
the laws and gov^ernment of the 
Hebrews under their judges, (and 
the kings, until the latter days of 
Solamon, regulated themselvea en. 
tirely by them,) we shall discover 
nothing in ancient or modern history 
to be compared to lliera. No peo- 
ple ever possessed more personal 
liberty, and yet none were ever un- 
der such great, but wholesome, re- 
straints. The head of the govern- 
ment was in realiity the Sovereign of 
the universe : and we must call to 
mind that when constituting the Is- 
raelites a nation, He, for the second 
time since the creation of man, most 
clearly and impressively gives it to 
be understood, that a voluntary ser- 
vice was that whicb alone was ac- 
ceptable to Him i for we learn that, 
at Sinai, the people, having been 
sanctified and brought before him, 
were asked, in the most solemn 
manner, whether they were willing 
to undertake His service. At the 
moment of conferring upon them 



directly at variance with the spirit of the highest fai'oiir it is possible for 

■' '^- ■ ' Ti-„ .1- . ,jg j^ imagine, He still makes it 

known that it will be bestowed only 
on their ex|)res>iiing a willingness to 
receive it; He will not impose it 
upon them. And what a law was 
there offered them ! Whilst probing 
the innermost recesses of hia heart, 
and exposing every weakne.-s of hia 
nature, we jierceive that all its ordi- 
nances are for the good of man. It 
is a tender, an affectionate and wise 
Father, advising and regulating the 
conduct of his Beloved children ; in- 



the Divine laws : For the great 
wealth derived from the sources al- 
ready mentioned proving insufficient 
to support liis lu.-curious establish- 
ments, and to meet his inordinate 
expenditure on objects tending as 
little to the glory of bis God as to 
the happiness of the people, he ap- 
pears to have laid on them unbear- 
able burthens, in order to supply the 
deficiency. 

The change which at this time 
was about to take place in the laws, 
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Titiog them to lay their disconsolate 
h^ad, wh€ii imtier alTlictioiiH insepa- 
rable from this temporary state, 
Hpon his paternal breasr, — to lean 
ujion liis strong arm for support 
when likely to fall — lo make of him 
their confidential friend as well as 
ruler. — Every tlnni; is {j'^'*" ''y Him 
— blessinj^a are poured out without 
measure ; and what does lie ask in 
return? That lii.s children should 
live and enjoy liia licnefits by Itnd- 
inf? a willing car to his admonitiunHi 
and advice ; the only object of wliidi 
was their own good. 

We may inspect as toinately rs we 
please the laws pfivcn by the Deity 
to the Israelites, and we sball find, 
as mi;jht he expected, that they con- 
templalD nothing but the well-being 
of liie vvhi)lc community, — of llie 
lowest (w of the highest. None 
could draiv from them any sanction 
for aacrificjng the national welfare lu 
hia own selfish purpose*. 

This ij so clearly inculcated in 
them, that, from the death of Solo- 
mon until the destruction of the 
temple he built, when the nation 
lost its independence, we find the 
wicked princea tliat reigned over 
li^rael and Judali respectively dur- 
ing that period, were anxious about 
nothing so much as the obliterating, 
out of the minda of their peojde, all 
recollection of the divine laws; for 
they were so many witnesses agsinist 
them. They consec[uently encourag- 
ed, and even compelled, the people 
to bow down to false gods, and to 
adopt the impure rites and horrid 
cusitoms which belonged to their 
■worship, in conjunction with that of 
tVie true God. They jmt the Levitea 
to death, and must liave taken such 
special care to destroy every trans- 
cript of the law, as well as recollec- 
tion of ita contents, that the greatest 
e.Yultation was expressed by J€aiah 
the good king of Judah, and the 
whole nalion, on the discovery of 
the original copy of it ; but the 
greatest consternation soon succeed- 
ed their joy on learning its awful 
denunciations j proving most clearly 
the success that had attended the 
impious eflbrtsof the ivicked princes 
to suppress all knowledge of it, for 
the purpose of substituting their own 
twill for the laws of God. 



Immediately after the death of 
Solomon, the people, with Jeroboam 
at their head, apply to Kehcboam 
for some alleviation of the burthens 
laiil upon them by his father. The 
young prince rejects the advice of 
his ancient countjellors, and adopts 
a quite contrary cour.se, recornniend- 
ed by his juvenile courtiers. The 
people on cenriingj according to his 
ap|>oiiUment, at the end of three 
days, to iearn his answer, are rough- 
ly told, " My father made your yoke 
heavy, hut 1 will add thereto ; _my 
father also chasiised you with whips, 
but I will chnstisc you with scorpi- 
ons." Whereupon ten of the liibes 
immediaiely declare themselves ab- 
solved from his service, and subse- 
quently make Jeroboam king over 
them ; Judah and Benjamin only 
now remaining under the govern- 
ment of Rehohoatn. From thence- 
forward the kings governing the ten 
revolted tribes were denominated, 
"the kings of Israel," while tho-se 
over Judah and Benjamin were call- 
ed, '* the kings of Judah." 

Thus the naiion, divided into two 
separate and hostile kingdoms, be- 
came ir.cap.ible of keeping the na- 
tions they had subdued in subjec- 
tion ; and their frequent and bloody 
contests with each other tended still 
further to weaken and render them, 
at length, an easy prey to t!ie enetnicB 
that attacked them. 

Jeroboavn, apprehending that hia 
own people, resorting to Jerusalem 
to keep there ilie appointed festivals, 
might thereby be led to place them- 
selvfB again under the government 
of Rehoboara, and put himself to 
death, takes the bold and impioua 
step of raising an insuperable bar- 
rier to a reconciliation ever taking 
place between the now separated 
bodies of the nation, by causing to 
be made, and presenting to hiR peo- 
]tle, two calves of gold, 'and telling 
them, " It is too much for yuu to go 
up to-Jcrusalem ; Behold thy gods, 
U Israel, which brought thee up out 
of the land of tigypt." 

It woidd not be easy to accoiint 
for the Israelites immediately falling^ 
into the idolatrous worship oflVred 
them by Jeroboam, were we not, in 
some measure, relieved from the dif- 
ficulty by the recollection, that Solo- 
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mon, in bis latter daya, had done the 
nation the irreparable injury of 
weakening their attachment to the 
pure and sublime reliKion of their 
fathers, by his impious and execra- 
ble e.vample of erecting altars to 
false goda, to please his foreign 
wives. Such an example set by one 
who was looked upon by bis people 
as possessed of wisdom beyond all 
tnen, must have had a most perni- 
cious effect on their minds, and would 
deservedly render the name of this 
prince detestable to the descendants 
of the people whosa suh-scqiient un- 
happy destiny he has most proliably 
been instrumental in (iroducing, by 
sf> criminal an act, Jeroboam, like- 
wise, addressed himself to the guilty 
indolence of mankind, when be put 
the loatter on the footing, that " it 
was too much trouble for the people 
to go up to Jerusalem to serve their 
God.'' L'ngrateful mortals 1 ye are 
prone enough to tall upon your 
Maker for protection when in need 
of it, — fur blessings to bo showered 
upon yon without measure ; but 
when it is the question to evince a 
sense of your obligations, ye seek a 
thousand excuses to evade the per- 
formance of the slightest of your 
duties towards Ilim ; and Ills house 
of prayer may be desolate and the 
receptacle for nu.xious and unclean 
creature.s, for wbat ye care. 

The festivals which Jeroboam 
instituted at the same time in honour 
of the (Toils he had erected, were, no 
doubt, such as ministered to sensu- 
ality and impure desires — too apt to 
cause mankind to give up heaven 
itself for ilieir disgusting and tran- 
sient enjoyments. 

Hence we perceive how the selfish 
interests of princes induce them 
often to mislead a whole people. 
They care not what irreh^ion or im- 
morality they introduce Hinoiig them, 
provided they can securely reign 
over them ; not for the nation's 
good, but for their own selfisb pur- 
poses. In no history, as in this of 
the Jew.s, has the risB of false reli- 
gion and the establishing of immoral 
and cruel rites and customs, been so 
dearly traced to its true source. 

It is quite nnnecessary for our 
purpose to go over nil the events of 
this dark period in the annals of our 
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nation, which was not, however, 
without some gleams of sunshine, 
and notable instance-s of more auspi- 
cious intervals ; proving, beyond 
contradiction, that their wicked 
princes were mainly to blame for the 
derelictions of the people ; for, as 
often as a good prince reigned over 
them they are found ready to follow 
rejoicingly the hetter road in which 
he led them. Tbe source at which 
the flame in their breasts hiid been 
lit was too pure for it ever to be 
totally extinguished, and we conse- 
quently perceive, that whenever they 
approached again the Facred foun- 
tain, — the law, — it burst out afresh 
in all its wonted brilliancy. 

During this jieriod tbe evidences 
crowd upon us to show the purpose 
for which the Deity had selected the 
Israelites, — and the most an.vious 
care is displayed in consequence, for 
keejiing them to his service, or for 
inducing them to return when they 
had swerved from it ; hut every re- 
proof, remonstrnnce, and punish- 
ment proving unavailing, both with 
king and people, there realty appears 
to liave remained no other means for 
preventing the Israelites becoming 
as abandoned in their conduct, and 
as ignorant of true religion as other 
nations, than the withdrawing of 
them, through the interposition of 
the Deity, from the government of 
their guilty princes, the principal 
CEiuse of those disorders. We con- 
sequently learn, that in the lime of 
Iloshea, king of Israel, the king of 
Assyria comes against t^araaria, con- 
quers the whole of it, makes the 
greater part of the inhabitants cap- 
tives, and distiiliutea them in the 
cities of the Mcdcs. (2 Kings .xvii.) 
Judah subaequenlly receives her 
punishment for ber misdeeds ; for, 
m the leign of her prince Zedekiah, 
Nebnchsdnexzar, king of Habylon, 
comes against and takes Jerusalem, 
burns tlie temjile and principal edi- 
fices, dismantka the city, and takes 
aU the better clashes of inhabitants 
captives to Babylon and its provinces. 
We have intenliotially thus briefly 
adverted to the terrilde catastrophe 
which bef«rl our natiim at that dis- 
tressing period, to avoid harrowing 
the feeUngs of our readers with de- 
tails of the horrors of tlie sie^e. 

■7 
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As faithfulW at all llie promiaea 
for f^ood irade to oar people had 
been kept by the Deity, so were Ins 
denunciations of evil accomplished. 
C)n no dingle point has a pretence 
been left for either the Israelites or 
other nations to cai<t the shadow of 
a doubl on the Divine origin of those 
promises and denunciations ; nor, 
conHequently, to (|uestion the truth 
of the revelations and predictions 
contained in the sacred volume : And 
he must be wilfully biind who does 
not recognise in the wliole the 
word and finger of the Mosl High. 

It was in the course of those stir- 
ring events in the hiatory of the 
Israelitea which led to the loss of 
their independence, and the destnic- 
tion of their temple and city, that 
the greater portion of the mo.st emi- 
nent of their prophets arose. The 
boldneKs, disinteregtednea*, and de- 
votion they evinced in the |ierforra- 
ani.e of the services to which they 
were appointed by the Deity, aflbrd 
the iDoiit unequivocal proofs both of 



the truth of their mission, and of 
that kighmindednesB which the pure 
and sublime religion of the Jews was 
calculated to inspire. Their lan- 
guage, as we have before remarked, 
oti'ers incontestable evidence of the 
exalted sentiments and highly culti- 
vated nnderstanding of the people. 
Nor can it be supposed, however 
persevering their wicked princes had 
been in endeavouring to obliterate 
all thoiie ground-works (or erecting 
such noble attainments upon, that 
they Ikad succeeded effectually; in- 
deed the subsequent history of the 
Israelites whilut in captivity, as we 
shall have occasion to show, removes 
all doubt upon the subject. 

We may, then, fairly assume, that, 
notwithstanding the many dark 
Mputs in their history, there was no 
period, whilst they dwelt in their 
own land, in which we can present 
to ourselves the Israelites as a people 
posseased of an ignoble mien^ but, 
very much the contrary. A. A. 
(To be continued ) 
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f Continued from page 2()5.) 

Hjllf.l, nail Slianunai olitamed the txaditiouD from tliDin. Hilli-l suid, " Be among tbe 
di9cipU>K uf Aaninj luve pt'urc, aud purtiuL' it ) lovu maukind, and eaase tliem to an 
proaoh tlii- law." (I, 1'2.) 



Commentary. Be amony the dis- 
ciples nf Aaran — This founder of the 
sacerdotal line was not only most 
pious, but Holy Writ afford.'* him its 
testimony when it says, " Thy 
ITiummim and thy Urim to the man 
of thy piety." (Deut. xxxiii. 8.) His 
principal quality was tbe desire of 
peace j not only externally with his 
fellow-men, but internally with him- 
self. He was the elder brother of 
Moses, whose prophet (or orator) he 
was appointed to be in Egypt ^ as it 
is saia, "Thou ahalt be unio him ns 
a God, and Aaron thy brother shall 
be thy prophet," (Exod. iv, Ifl.) But 
although hia younger brother was 
thus exalted above hini, he did not 
envy his elevation, btit even rejoiced 
St his superior dignity, as we read : 
" He goes forth to meet thee ; and 
ulu'u he sees thee he will rejoice in 



hia heart ;" and furthermore, '* He 
met him at the mountain of God, 
and he kisfied him." (E.xod. iv. 14 ; 
27.) Peace, inward tranquillity, and 
happiness of mind, are the greatest 
blessings tliat Providence be- 
stows on man. Tlie divine promise 
is, that the day will come when this 
most precious gift shall be extended 
to oil mankind; as it is said, " I 
hear what God speaketh ; for he pro- 
claims peace to his people, and to 
hia pious, that they shall no more 
return to folly." (I'salm Lxxxv. 9.) 
He who attains inward peace, which 
can only be done by the perfect sub- 
jugation of bis passions, and ardent 
love of hia Creator, will avoid sin 
and folly. Accordingly, the crowning- 
grace of the Lord ia peace. For when 
his Priests, instructed by him, bless- 
ed the people, their words were," The 
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Lord blesa th«e aad preserve thee : 
The Lord let his countenance shine 
on thee, and be merciful unto thee : 
The Lord turn bis face to thee, and 
Krant tliee peace." (Num. vi. 24-26.) 
riiia perfect inward peace constituted 
the peculiar piety and e.Ycellence of 
Aaron ; Therefore tlie prophet saith, 
" i\Jy covenant was with liim, life 
and j)eace. The law of truth was in 
his mouth. In peace and rijthteous- 
ness walked he with me. I'or the 
lips of the priest presented know- 
ledge. Instruction was sought from 
his lips, for he was a messenger of 
the Lord of Hosts." (Mai. ii. .5-7.) 
Strive, therefore, to become the dis. 
eiple of Aaron ; imitate him ; and, 
in order to do this, thou must 

Lore peace, and pursue it — Not 
only must thy conduct be peaceful 
towards thy fellow-men, but thou 
must love and cherish peace witliin 
thyself. The constant aim of thy pur- 
suits must be, to cultivate peace 
with thy God, with ihy fellow-men, 
and thyself, and to promulgate con- 
cord and good-will as far as thy in- 
fluence can possibly extend. In 
these pursuits thou must persevere ; 
nor be discouraged if thy kind efforts 
are thwarted by those to whose wel- 
Ifere they are directed. For, as the 
object of man's existence on earth is 
true liappinesa here and hereafter, 
and as tliat happiness must, in a 
great measure, depend on the degree 
of inward peace each has been able 
Itu attain, that man becomes the great 
licnefactor of his neigbbours who, 
by example and precept, teaches 
thetn duly to appreciate that first of 
all the bouniiea of the Deity, — peace. 

Love nvi2j Mankind, and cmuse 
them to approach Ike law — This rab- 
binical word, ni'ia, derived from 
«1i, " create," does, in its primary 
significatiun, mean creataren gene- 
rally. Here, however, it is applied 



in a restricted sense to the human 
race. We are directed to extend our 
love to all men, without any excep- 
tion ; accordingly our instructer 
does not use either of the words 
lan or jjn, "friend,"' or "neigh- 
bour," which might, in their applica- 
tion, be limited, to our co-religionista; 
but he usesthat word which in its most 
restricted signification applies to all 
those creatures of thy God who are 
of the same race with thee; whose 
outward conformation, as well as 
their mental interior, resembles tliine ; 
whose virtues and whose faults, 
whose merits and whose failings 
ihou share.st ; and who, in every 
clime, and under all circumstances, 
are thy brethren, bound to thee, as 
thou art to them, by the sacred 
bands of humanity. And in order 
that we may not mistake bis mean- 
ing, our instructer closes the sen- 
tence by saying, "And cause them 
to approach the law." Mis instruc- 
tion is addressed to Israelites already 
acquainted with, and observing the 
law. To these be saya, "Let thy 
conduct towards all men be regu- 
lated by the dictatea of mercy and 
justice. Say not, 'I am of the 
chosen seed of Abraham, while that 
man is a blinded Heathen ; and, there- 
fore, he is not worthy of tny love 
and kindness.' On the contrary, 
love him, teach him by the purity of 
thy conduct to respect thee. Respect 
will inspire him with love for thee, 
and the wish to emulate tiiy bright 
example. Thus thou wilt cause him 
to approach thy lavv ; and, in teach- 
ing him the knowledge of the true 
God, obedience to his command- 
ments, and faith in his word, thou 
wilt evince the highest degree of 
love to those who are not of thy 
people, but whom thou causest to 
became partakers of the blessings 
and perfections of thy law." 



He fiiTtlieT aald, "lie wUo seelu a name Irt^ea famt?. He wliD does not progteM, 
n.-tK>gi:ades. He who teache« not the path of life, U) guilty of death. He who bVum* 
the crann perUbeth. 



He who seekn a name loses fame — 
He who seeks, through his great 
proficiency in the law, extensive 
knowledge, and apparent piety, to 
establish his own reputation, loses 



sight of the great aim of his studies, 
which is the acquisition of truth, as 
the only means of promoting the 
true happiness of himself and his 
fellow-men. And as the gratification 
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of those noxious and selflah paesions, 
vanity and pride, predominates in his 
mind, our instructer cautions him, 
that such unwortUy motives cannot 
ohtain for him that which he seeks ; 
but that, on the contrary, the more 
lie induigea in liis ambitious long- 
ings, the more he exposes himself to 
the certainty that his hypocrisy will 
be detected, and his fair fame 
branded in this world ; while, in 
that to come, the ijnerrin(( sen- 
tence of the Great Searcher of 
hearta consigns him to tliat infamy 
which is the just reward of deception 
and hypocrisy. 

He who lines not prni/ress, retro- 
yraJes — Our instructer here uses a 
play upon words, f^'D' Pl''D'«0 Hbl, 
in order to condense thia most im- 
portant maxim in a few words, and 
engrave it on the memory,— that 
man, at no period of his life, is sta- 
tionary, there la no fixed jioint at 
which he can make a stand ; but he 
must either progress towards perfee- 
tion, or he retrojurades towards im- 
perfpclion. No certain limits are 
assigned to his progress : As long 
as he lives he can and ought to ad- 
vance in virtue and wisdom ; and if 
he finds the effort which this advance 
requires to be beyond hia strength, 
he may rest assured that he is actu- 
ally receding from that perfection 
which he had already to a certain 
degree attained. This instruction is 
contained in the word f]''S\ which is 
derived from the root F|Dm, "loss or 
decease," and is used hereloimplytlie 
lo8!< of mental power, and moral de- 
cease, which is siiretobe the portion 
of him who plumes himself on the 
degree of piety, righteousness, and 
knowledge which he has aecjuired, 
and who, prompted either by his 
own vanity, or by worldly dissipa- 
tion, strives not to improve himself, 
and to make advances in hia progress 
towards perfection. 

He idio teaches voi the path of life, 
is ffuiHif of death — In this maxim our 
instructer teaches ua that it is not 
sufficient for man that he himself 
should Icaow and pursue the path 
of eternal hfe, but that it is his duly 
to impart that knowledge to others : 
As it is a truiit confided to him not 
for his own exclusive benefit, hut for 



the advantage of all his fellow-men. 
And that moral death which they 
incur, and which he is not active to 
prevent, is imputed to him as if he 
had been active to contribute thereto. 

He vho abuses Ike crowa, perishes 
— In the language of the tanaitn, 
the epithet [crowa is applied to every 
species of mental dignity. Thus 
they enumerate the crown of the 
law, the crown of priesthood, the 
crown of royalty, and lastly, htit 
principally, the crown of a good 
name. It is the duty of every one 
to strive to attain the first and the 
last of these crowns, which it is 
perfectly in his jiower to reach ; but 
while this endeavour is most laud- 
able, our instructer cautions us that 
it is a most heinous offence to abuse 
these crowns ; to ]irofane their 
dignity, and to quench their lustre, 
by sullying them with the stain of 
selfishness or unworthy motives. 
The proper use and the abuse of this 
moral dignity are separated by a line 
so narrow, — depcndin;( entirely on 
man's inward impulse, centred in 
his heart, that abyss, the depths of 
which no human eye can fathom, — 
that in many cases it is next to impos- 
sible his fellow men can diacern or 
judge whether that narrow line has 
been overstepped or not. But there 
is One who "searcheth the heart and 
inward parts ; " The abuse of the 
gifts liis bounty has bestowed is a 
crime so foul and rank, that the cul- 
prit's doom is certain. "He pe- 
riaheth." 

The two mishnas on wliich we 
have commented have a close and 
intimate connexion with each other. 
The one is a counterpart of the other. 
As the first commences with advising 
us to be among the disciples of 
Aaron, possessed of genuine piety ; 
the second catitiona us not to per- 
mit vain fame or ambitious desires to 
mislead us. As in the first we are 
told to love peace and pursue peace, 
so in the second we are cautioned 
that if we are not active in that pur- 
suit we shall retrograde. As in the 
first we are directed to love man- 
kind, so in the second we are cnu- 
tioncd, that unless we evince this 
love in its highest degree, by teach- 
iug theiQ; as far as our ability goes. 
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the path of life, we render ouraelves 
guilty of participatinjj in the moral 
death which befals tliem. And as, 
lastly, the first closes with the in- 
Btructior, that we are hy our exam- 
ple and precept to cause all mankind 
to approach the law, so in the second 
we are cautioned that if we abuse 
the moral dignity conferred on us, 
far from causing others to approach 
Ihe law, we scare them away, impede 



the heneficent purpose of God, and 
must perish. And in order that his 
maxims might he perfectly under- 
stood by all Israelites, our instructer 
pronounced the first in Hehrew, and 
the second in Aramaic, those being 
the two languages most current 
amongst them, and beat understood 
hy the Jewa of his time. 

fTb fie cojitiimed.) 



in. METAPHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE RABIJIE5. 

Sepher Ikkarim : " rook'of pbinciples:" dy r. jobepu ai.bo. 
{Continued from page 301.) 
CHAPTER X. of any other. The faculty of seeing 



In order to enable the mind of the 
helievsr to form some idea of the 
power of prophecy, and of its \'ari- 
ous degrees, it behoves usf to enter 
into the following details ; Tlie in- 
fant, in his 03'igiual construction, is 
void of all perception j he ia gifted 
with five ee)tses only, vvhich, how- 
ever, are latent, and do not develope 
their activity at once, hut gradually. 
When first tiie infant breathes the 
air, the coarsest of his senses, 
feeling, commences its operations, 
and enables him to perceive the ef- 
fects of various Kubstances ; as be-it 
and cold, hard and soft, &c. Hi.^ 
next advance is the acquisition of 
the less coarse sense of taste ; hy 
means of which he perceives the 
siveet, the bitter, &c. The next step 
of his progress dcvelopes a sense, not 
only more noble, but likewise ex- 
tending its operation to some dis- 
tant object, whereas the former two 
are confined to direct contact ; 
this sense is smelling, which enables 
him to perceive pleasant and dis- 
agreeable odours. The next sense 
which comes into activity, being 
more subtile and extensive in its 
operations, ia that of hearing, by 
means of which sounds become per- 
ceptible to him. Lastly, the exer ■ 
ci-se of his senses is com[)leted by 
the active operation of lii.s sight, 
which enables him at a greater dis- 
tance to perceive the outward shape 
and appearance of various objects. 
Each of these five senses is confined 
to its own sphere of action, and does 
not contribute to the developement 



will not give man the perception of 
sounds or of flavour, nor will taste 
enable him to perceive distant ob- 
jects by tiieir outward form, &c. 
As the infant advances in age, and 
becomes habituated to the use of his 
senses, lie obtains a higher faculty, 
which is not limited to the mere 
perception of ol)jects which, in them- 
selves, are distinct, but which, by 
mcann of such perception, enables 
him to know and distinguish vari- 
ous objects from each other, so as 
to recognise that which has once 
before lieen presented to his sight, 
although, in the interim, it has been 
absent from his eye ; because it has 
become engraven on his mind or 
imagination, by means of the sensi- 
ble perception. As his years in- 
crease, these first -steps lead him on 
to a new degree, discernment ; that 
J3 to say, a power abstractedly from 
the senses, so aa not only to distin- 
guish and recognise objects distinct 
in themselves, but likewise the kinds 
and species, or so as to know the par 
ticular inarke by whicli they are de- 
termined ; Thus, for instance, not 
only to know Reuben and Simeon, 
but likewise that they are men, and 
that other animate beings, gifted 
with speech and similar in confor- 
mation, are men, as these are the 
particular marks peculiar to the race 
generally, and not distinctive of in- 
dividuals only. Aa he growa older, 
the next faculty with which he is 
endowed is judgment, to distinguish 
theessential from the accidental, — the 
absolute, the po.ssible, and the im- 
possible. This faculty, which ia not 
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shared by other animaln, is exercised 
by man, through the combination 
of perceptions, arising indirectly 
from the senses, guiiled and reffii- 
lated by discernment, and whicfi 
furras the means of his attaining all 
knowledge. 

These four* degrees form the basis 
of human reason ; beyond which 
man, gencrnlU', does not advance ; 
nay, there are some who remain sta- 
tionary at the third, or even at the 
second, degree. Vet some highly 
gifted individuals surmount this 
general basis, in a manner, which 
those who are not similarly gifted 
cannot conceive. For aa be who 
is born blind cannot form any idea 
of light, or distinction of colours, 
whatever pains may he taken to il- 
lustrate their nature, so likewise he 
who is not endowed with mental 
light cannot conceive its nature, or 
even the possibility of its existence ; 
while the fact, that it does exist, is 
demonstrated by e.xperience : As, in 
addition to the four degrees which 
we have above enumerated, we be- 
hold some who penetrate further, 
and utter wise sayings, or pour forth 
hymns to the praise of the (ireat 
First Cause in language so sublime, 
yet regular, as to be altogether dif- 
ferent from the common terms of 
parlance, and to excite alike the ad- 
miration of the hearers, and the sur- 
prise of him who gives it utterance ; 
and who knows not whence he is be- 
come gifted with this power any 
more than the child knows how it 
begins to speak. This quality is with- 
in the reach of that sublime faculty of 
the soul called t:mi?n mi, " sacred 
inspiration ;" which, however, is not 
general to all men, but is imparted 
in various degrees to some. 

Nor is this the only superstructure 
raised on the basis of reason. Indi- 
viduals gifted with an ardent imagi- 
nation, either natural or heated 
through certain ceremonies and pre- 
parations, become excited to that 
degree, that ihey see, or fancy 
they see, visions; and the abuse 
of this extreme fervour of their 

* 1 . The dpvelopemf nt of the five aengoa. 
2. Th« puwer of dijitiiiguishing. 3. The 
powiT of claasifj-ing Ijj' certain marks. 4. 
Jiidgimmt tlirimgh llie cuinVjinstion of ]ier- 
ception and ili.'scemnipiit. 




imaginations causea them to 
sort, either in reality or in idea, 
tliat intercourse with impure spirits, 
called sorcery, which is most pe- 
remptorily forbidden by the law, 
under penalty of death. Dreams 
which, either in part or wholly, prove 
true, are likewise, to a certain ex- 
tent, engendered by the force of 
imagination. Such were the well- 
known dreama of the chief baker 
and the chief butler of Pharaoh, and 
of Nebuchadnezzar. Fanatics gifted 
with this extreme ardour of imagina- 
tion, are ajit to mistake their dreams 
for inspired visions, and to consider 
themselves as prophets ; they are, 
Iiowever, greatly in error, for all 
their dreams, or sujipoaed visions, 
do not turn out to be true. To 
these the prophet of the Lord al- 
ludes, when he says, " Thus saitb 
the Ixird, Woe to the wretched pro- 
phets who are misled by their own 
minds, and by that which they have 
not seen. Their visions are false, 
their sorcerie.'? deceptive. They say, 
The Lord t<peaketb i and the Lord 
has not sent them ; and they expect 
to see their word accomplished." 
(.Ezek. xiii. 3, 6.) When the intel- 
lectual force exceeds that of the 
imagination, dreams prove true ; in 
the contrary case, they are mostly 
untrue. And the greater this intel- 
lectual force ia in any man, the 
more adapted is he to become a 
prophet. But as, even in these, 
the imagination is not completely 
subjected, but still retains a con- 
siderable degree of influence, they, 
although fit to have the divine in 
spiration imparted to them, neverthe. 
less, — through the struggle between 
the imagination and the intellect, 
and the opposition and intervention 
ofttred by the former, — the Divine 
emanation does not rest on them, 
except through the complete pros- 
tration of the corporeal powers ; 
through terror, convulsive trem. 
blings, temporary dissolution of the 
ner\'ous system, and tremendous 
agitation of the whole frame, so that 
the soul, worked upon by a superior 
attraction, is almost on the point of 
quilting its mortal tenement. This 
state of entire exhaustion is succeed- 
ed by profound lethargy ; during 
which he beholds his prophetic 
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vision, and acquires a Itnowledge of 
which previoualy he was Hot poa- 
SfiHsed. Siich knowledge La eitlier of 
genera] information, or relates to 
'particular events. Thia ia the first 
degree of propliecy. Many, how- 
ever, do not remnin stationary. 
Sometimes, the further progress en- 
I auea after this first degree is attain- 
ed, and as ita consequence ; while 
others at once reach the second and 
superior degree, according to their 
greater or leaa mental and moral 
aptitude. For if the intellectual 
force ia such, that the imagination 
cannot actively intervene or oft'er 
a protracted resistance, the pro- 
Iphetic inspiration is imparted free 
[n-om. (hose terrific accompaniments 
tVrhich we have above enumerated : 
Nevertheless, the vision is still ob- 
scure, and as a dream ; the 6late in 
which he is placed bting called 
ncun or nonn, "somnolency " or 
" deep sleep.'' This second degree of 
prophecy 19 called nn'io or nmo, 
"apparition" or "vision:" Andthougii 
it is imparted only when the intellec- 
tual force greatly predominates over 
the imagination, yet it is on the 
passive imagination that it operates : 
ho that although the information 
imparled is true and real, yet the 
apparition hy means of which it ia 
conveyed i:^ unreal, as it e.vista but 
to the mind's eye, presented through 
the mediiun of the iraagination. But 
there is a still superior degree of in- 
ejiiration which is attained hy him 
whose intellectual force has com- 
pletely eubjugated his imagination, 
and reduced it to such a state of 
quiescence that it ia incapable of 
narhouring unreal apparitions, and 
reflcctH only that which is really 
seen : 'Hi us, whatever such a prophet 
hears is tlie undisguised emanation 
of prophecy, and whatever he sees 
is real. Such was ihc degree at- 
tained by Ezeluel : What he ob- 
tained was a real insight into the 
secrets of creation and Divine mys- 
teries. The prophet who attama 
this eminent rsnk actually seea and 
hears the angel who communicates 
to him a knowledeie of events cither 
general or minute, intended for his 
own information or for that of 
Others, for particular nations or for 
mankind in general. Thia is the 
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third degree of prophecy, which 
sometimes is attained as a conse- 
quence of tlie preceding two degrees, 
or is at once acquired, Caccording 
to the aptitude of the prophet,) as 
was the case with Samuel, who, at 
the very commencement, heard a 
voice, but did not e.x]>erience any 
terrific agitation, or behold any ap- 
parition : As it is said, " Samuel 
lay within the temple, in which was 
the ark of the Lord j and the Lord 
called, Samuel ! " (1 Samuel iii. 4.) 
Nevertheless, even this degree of 
prophecy is not enjoyed when man 
is jicrfcctly awake, but is imparted 
when he is in an intermediate state 
between dreaming and being awake. 
It is called "n T', " the power of the 
Lord." 

One or other of these three de- 
grees has been imparted to all the 
prophets respectively, in accordance 
with the Divine will, which freely 
bestows it, but without which it is 
bfyond the reach of every moral or 
mental jterfection, nor is there any 
stated or fi.ved period for the repe- 
tition of tho Divine communication; 
but the prophetic inspiration is 
sometimes withbekl, or dormant, 
during a considerable space of time. 
lliere is, however, a possibility that 
man can proceed, beyond these three 
degrees, to that most eminent state 
when imagination is not at nil con- 
cerned with the inspiration imparted 
to him. Accordingly, he neither 
sees nor imagines to himself any ap- 
parition or vision, real or unreal, 
either of angels or other figures i but 
he distinctly hears the prophecy 
which is communicated to him, and 
the corotnaud-; which he is to deli- 
ver either to a part Or to the 
wliole of the human race, by 
means of which the perfection of 
their purpose is to be attained. This 
communication is imparted while 
the recipient is perfectly awake, not 
interruptedly, but continuou^ily. As 
soon as a question arises in his duly 
prepared raind, he receives a direct 
reply. The man who has attained 
this super- eminent degree ought no 
longer to be called "man," bat 
TmVo, or " messenger of the Deity." 
We have, however, no one except 
Moses our teacher (peace be with 
him !) who did attain to such excel- 
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lenre. His propbecy waa distin- 
guished above all othern, a« himself 
was pre-eminent : As it ia expressed 
in Ifoly Writ : " And tbe Lord 
■puke unto Moses face to face, as a 
man speaketh to his neighbour." 
(IJxodus xxxiii. 11.) By the words, 
face to face, ia meant that the com- 
nunicBtion was direct and immedi- 
»te, without any intervening medium 
whatsoever, either of anRel, vision, ap- 
parition, orima^ination. By tlio words, 
as H man speakvlh, is conveyed, that 
the communication was not in any 
kind of (Irenm, much lesN in an a^i- 
tated state, but in perfect and con- 
tinuous consciousness and tranquil- 
lity : -So that whenever he presented 
himself in the tabernacle, he heard 
the voice which spoke to bim ; as it 



ix said, " When Moses came ini 
the tabernacle, he heard the voice 
speakiuf^ to him from the lid ; be- 
tween the two cherubim." (Num. 
vii. 87.) Holy Writ likewise gives 
its testimony that whenever Moses 
had occaiiJon to invoke tbe Divine 
communication, it was aflbrded him, 
as it i» said: "Stay ye here, 
and I will learn what the Lord 
commands you ; " and accord- 
ingly he receives the necessary in- 
struction. (Num. ix. 8-Ki.) So 
likewise respecting the daughters of 
Zelopheliad it ia said : " .And Moses 
submitted their case before iheLord." 
When he received the instant reply, 
"The daughters of Zelophehad have 
spoken justly." {Ibid. x.\vii. 5-11 ) 
(To be continued.) 
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I. OBOBB OF THB P&lESTa AND 

LBVITES ON DUTY. 

Those priests who were appointed 
to the duties of tbe coming Jay, as- 
sembled on the previous evening in 
the great fire-room, in the inner 
court of the temple j some of them 
to perform thf ir vigils, and others to 
be prepared for their service at the 
fir.st break of dawn. These who 
bad peifiirmed the service of the ex- 
jjiritig clay handed them the keys of 
tlie temple and inner court, which 
were received by one of the new- 
comers appointed for that purpose, 
and depoHited in a cavity which wa.'s 
in the fire-room ; there he hung- 
them up by a golden chain, and 
covered the mouth of the cave with 
a marble slab. The Levites who 
uiounted guard during tlie niglit, or 
were appointed to assist tht; pries Ih 
in the service of the coming day, 
likewise arrived, relieved their bre- 
thren who were on duty, and receiv- 
ed from them the keys of the outer 
courts. Lastly, arrived the Station- 
men, or Representatices of al.i hrael, 
whose office, as such, was to wit- 
ness the morning sacriAce. For, as 
this sacrifice was brought on behalf 



of the whole people, it was requisite 
that either all Israel, or, at least, its 
representatives, should be present at 
the holy net. And, as tbe jiresence 
of the whole nation was impossible, 
certain IsraeUtes were elected to re- 
present tbe twelve tribes : These 
were called iQl'D 'WiVK "Station- 
men." They were bound to be pre- 
sent during the sacritices, and to di- 
rect their whole attention to the holy 
riles, but they did not acUvely parti- 
cipate in the duties of the day. As 
the prieaU and Leviies were formed 
into twenty-four divisions, which in 
rotation served in the temple, each 
during one week, all Israel, likewise, 
formed a corresponding number of 
divisions, each of which in rotation 
furnished its quota of " Station- 
men," to represent the nation. And 
as both jiriesla and Levites had sta- 
tions assigned to liicin in Jerusalem, 
in order that they might be ready, as 
soon aa their turn came, to enter on 
their duties, thtre was likewise a 
station assigned to the representa- 
tives of the nation, for the same 
purpose, at Jerusalem. When the 
turn of each respective division ar- 
rived, (which happened twice in every 
year,) and the priests and Levites 
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proceeded to Jerasalem, they were 
accotnpanied by such of the " Sta- 
tion-men" aaresukd in the towns and 
villages nearest Jerusalem ; for those 
of the more distant places were ex- 
empt from personal attendance, but 
performed their worship throughout 
the week in the houses of prayer or 
■ Byna(^ogucs nearest their habitations. 
I Each of the twenty-four divisions of 
Israelites had its chief, whoivas called 
10i.»nrt lit«^ "Captain of the Sta- 
tion." Of these " Station-men," 
two representatives for each tribe, 
or twenty.four at least, were each 
'day bouml to attend. 

Aa the Divine service commenced 
|at a very early hour, all necessary 
(preparations were completed, and 
[Whatever was requisite held in readi- 
ness. The priests caused the Levites 
to arrange the sacred utensils, [con- 
Bisting of ninety-three various arti- 
cles,) and to fetch the different sacri- 
fices from those in whose care they 
were. The utensils were placed on 
a table of silver, which stood to the 
south of the great altar. When this 
was done, one of the priests, by com- 
mand of the principal gatekeeper, 
Itooks the kej's from the cavity in the 
jfire-room, and locked thS temple 
'and the inner courts. He then re- 
' placed the keys in their |iliice of de- 
posit, and dosed the cavity with the 
marble slab i on this he placed 
a pillow, upon which he slept during 
the night. The Levites likewise 
closed the outer courts ; and all re- 
tired to their chambers to rest, ex- 
cept those priests who performed 
the vigils, and the Ijcviles who 
mounted guard. The " iStation- 
men," the officers of the temple, 
and one of the magistrates, whose 
ditty it wan to be present during the 
drawing of lots by t!ie priests,* like- 
wise passed the night within the 
precincts of the temple. 

After midaight and aw tiie morn- 
ing began to dawn, the Captain of 
the temple went forth accompanied 
by some priests, took the keys, and 

• Till" appointmiut of jiripsts to pprfiinn 
the variuTiii ritea of racrifirc, of tnceo»e, 
&c., was ietenaiuei by Int every mormug. 
Thin WHS dimi! to jtrt-vent dirfjjuttti ur envy, 
ftB tliP in'rPrinnancc of cortain pod* of thp 
serv-icp iui){Ut lie heU to he more dlgnlfled 
tliaa uthcrH, 



went) through the gmall wicket in 
the fire-gate, to the inner court, 
where bis companions parted and 
formed two troops, whicli, guided by 
lighted torches, proceeded eastward 
and westward, to examine the court, 
and to see whether every thing was 
in due order. Both troops met at 
the haker's room ; ami, lirn'ing 
found everj' tbint^ properly arranged, 
they hailed each other, and exchanged 
the greetirvg of " .-VU's well." 

In the interim the other prieati 
arose, bathed, and put on their sa- 
cred garments of office. They then 
assembled in the hall of justice, 
where, directed by the Captain of the 
temple and the magistrate, they 
proceeded to draw lots • for the 
respective portion!! of the service 
which each individual was to per- 
form. The Levites likewise arose, 
and |ircpared for their service ; and 
the " Sration-men " were called up, 
in order to be present. The copptr 
basin (which in the time of the se- 
cond temple was kept under water, 
after having been used) was then 
pulled forth ready for the priests to 
wash their hands and feet. 

The principal gatekeeper next di- 
rected the Levites to throw open all 
the gates of the outer courts, while 
the priests at the same time blew the 
trumpets in order to proclaim to the 
city the approaching commencement 
of the morning service. The follow- 
ing preparatory arrangements were 
ne,\t made : — 

Cleansing of the Altar of Bumt- 
Offerings. 

AiTRa the prie.st, who by lot had 
been appointed to this service, had 
performed his ablutions, he took the 

♦ Tlip ninnniT <if itrantiig lots waa us 
follown: Thi- jiTioiHii, lioldiof; upouufiuger, 
fiirmed n ciri'lu rumul Uil- Captaia of tlie 
temple nad the maffUtrntc. lliu formor 
pronWTUit'wl luiy ()|>tioniiJ niimbpr, bdJ began 
to rnnnt llip fiii(rpr», pommnw.'iiig, «t 
haxBTiJ, with any onp of Ibo pripsts, wbiwc 
iiiitTP hp tmik oft", ill ontpr tbnl Ip might 
know thnt hp hat) ln'gim with liitn. He 
proreeded to «rant (lip fmgetp till he com- 
pletpd the mimbpr fip bnd pTOnoiiaepJ, and 
hp who L'luscd tliP iiiinibi'r wan Rlliittpd to 
perform the aerrfcc Dr»t la rotation. Tlii» 
WHfl rtT>pateJ till each service WM pruvided 
fur. 
9 2 
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ailrer fire- pot which ^stood in the 
•oiith-weatem comer, and ascended 
lo the'altar, Btirred the burning em- 
bers which he found upon it, put some 
of them into his lire-pot, desrend- 
ed, went towards the east, and threw 
the contents of his hand-furnace on 
the heap of ashes which was formed 
I there. Other uriests, furnished with 
'broomR and shovels, next mounted 
the altar, swejit the cinders from the 
ffrate, forming them into a round 
neap under the altar, while other« 
brought out from the wood-yard 
•everal logs of wood, which were 
placed on the grate, (ivhere the 
eacrificea of the preceding evening 
had been consumed,) and were 
lighted by meanR of the burning 
embers found thereon Another 
pile of wood was also arranged 
, at the south-western side of the 
.altar, and also lighted with the 
[ burning embers of the preceding 
i day. This last wB.s called " the con- 
stant fire," which was not permitted 
to go out. A third fire was also 



lighted, on which were burnt those 
remnants of the preceding day's 
sacrifices which had not been entirely 
consumed. 

Selection qf Singers and Musiciatu, 

I'hb Leader of the musicians next 
proceeded to select from among the 
Levites those who were to chant the 
Psalms apportioned to the service of 
the day, and others who were to ac- 
company them with instrumental 
music. He also appointed the priests, 
who, during the offering of the sacri- 
fices, were to blow the trumpets. 
The persons selected proceeded to 
the rooms in which the musical 
instruments were kept, where each 
man fetched that on which he was to 
perform. 

The guards were then relieved; 
and the priests and Levites who had 
been on duty the preceding day, de- 
parted to their respective homes. All 
this was done before day-break, and 
by the light of flambeaux. 



(To he continued.) 

V. ON HEBREW SYNO^rYMES. 

(Continued from page 304.) 

hw, 11J, 1J', inQ, KT 

These verbs, all expressive of fear, or of a prognostic of an approaching 
evil or calamity, are indiscriminately translated, " to dread, fear, or appre- 
hend." A celebrated philologist has defined these English verbs thus : 
"We o/jpreAenrf an unpleasant occurrence; we /ear a misfortune; and we 
dread a calamity. What is probable is feared ; what is possible we apprt- 
hend."* 

In Hebrew these verbs are completely synonymous. Our le-vicographers 
define them generally, Si=rny nj?1 bil rUHII npin n»")\ "a strong 
fear of, or an anxiety concerning, an approaching evil ; " which is the prin- 
cipal idea of them all. The nice shades which may distinguish them lie in 
the different prepositions or particlea which follow them : Thus, 
'D, iA^\ or, TnQ, conveys the idea or apprehension of an evil near al hand- 
QV nviain M^^H-Mb, "[i fear not, or, feel no apprehension about, the 
myriads of people who set themselves around me." (I'salm iii. 6.) 
nb'^ TnCD «Tn N>, " Thou shalt not fear, or rfrearf, the terror by night j " 
CDDV V\^:)'' fHD, "nor the arrow that fiieth by day : " (Psalm xei. 5:) 
" The Lord is my light ; «"i'M *DD, whom shall I fear ? The Lord is the 
Btrengthof my life; "inas 'CD, of whom shall I be afraid.'' " (Psalm xsvii. 1.) 
The above, and many other passages in Scripture, where NT or 'iriQ is fol- 
lowed by ''D, e.Ypress an apprehension of danger being near at hand. 

• Crftbbe. 
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UtJD H'l' conveys an idea of apprehension as to the probable consequences 
of an evil result. We fear to do a thing lest some evil sliuuld accrue 5 
although there he no appearance of immediaia danger. When ftloaes 
related to the Israelites the wonderful occurrences which took place before 
Mount Sinai, he said, tusrt <3bD DriMT 'a, "For ye were afraid of the 
fire i " (Deut. v. 5 ;) that is, " Ye feared the consequences of being 
destroyed by the fire ; " as ihey themselves expressed their apprehension, 
UfHii Mb'snn JQ, "lest the fire will consume us." (Deut. v. 25.) When 
king Saul persecuted David, it is said, " And Saul continued, 
11^ '3QD H^>)>, to be afraid of David;" [1 Sara, xviii. 29 j> that is, he 
feared the consequences of a rencontre with David, under the apprehension 
that he could not subdue him. This is the general tenor of signification 
conveyed by the verb NT, when followed by ^JED. 

H"i\ with the sign of the accusative, DM, expresses "fear on account of 
power." We say, VJIIW nw Ml^ T3iJn, "A servant fears his master," 
knowing that it is in his power to punish him. When Jacob heard of the 
approach of his brother Esau, he 6aid,inN '33M Ml^S, " For I/ear him." 
[Gen. xsxij. l\.) Moses, encouraging the Israelites .respecting the con- 
quest of the land of Canaan, said, yiHn t;jr JIM IMTn-b^, "Fear not 
(the power of) the people of the land." (Num. xiv. 9.) Now, asfiM Ml' 
denotes dread on account of power, it is metaphorically applied also to 
divine power, or reverential fear or awe. It likewise intimates a feeling of 
veneration from a child to its parent, and from acreature.to its Creator ; an 
expression of respect to man, and of adoration to God. Of this signification 
numerous examples may be found in Scripture. The few which are sub- 
joined will auifice : 1«Tn riHI IDH ltf'«, "Every one s7iaZ//eflrhia mother 
and [father." (Lev. xix. 3.) Here n« is implied, T^JDVn "rj-nw MT, 
"My son, fear thou the Lord and the king." CPror. xsiv. 21.) 
inn 1MT1, "And they /*ared him," rrtL'D-riM 1MT 1tyM3, " as they feared 
(reverenced) Moses." (Joshua i v. 14.) CDtlTrfiHl nH1>5', "To fear (reve- 
rence) the glorious and great name." (Deut. xxviii. 58.) And, interroga- 
tively, tWI'-m*!' •'niMH, " Fear ye not mef " (Jer. v. 22.) 

The participial noun of M^' is HIT], which maybe rendered, "awful, 
venerable, or amasing : " As, mn 0"ii7Dn M'llJ-niO, " How awfully grand 
is this place ! " (Gen. xxviii. 17.) Tt!?J>0 «"li: UU, " How amazing or 
mareellous, are thy works! " (Psalm cilix. 14.) Also the noun KIlO: As 
MIID^ »U,» li^ar, "They bring presents to him who ought to be feared." 
(Psalm Irxvi. 11.) And, in the plural, Q'«"nQ ; (Deut. iv. 34;) m«m3; 
(Exod. XV. 2 ;) all expressive of fear, reverence, awe, &c. 

Thus wo have endeavoured to define the verbs denoting fear, by calling 
the attention of the student to the various particles which follow them. 

The idea of " going after a person to reach hiro," or " after a thing to 
obtain it," is common to both these verbs, and may be rendered, " to fol- 
low, pursue i " also, " to persecute.'' In English they are distinguished 
thus : We follow with a friendly intention ; we pursue with a hostile inten- 
tion. We follow a traveller whom we wish to overtakei ; we pursue a delin- 
quent ; Bind, vre persecute an inveterate enemy. The verb F|T1 embraces all 
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thea« ideas, in a physical or moral sense, and is used either favourably or 
injuriously. It is generally followed by the accusative, DM, or by int*, or 
'inrt, in Iwth senses : As, '"inw 1ET1, " Follow me on : " (Judges iii. "28 :) 
fOrJ 'inw 'ina n"'"''"'. " iieh»zi followeii Naaman." (2 Kings v. 21.) 
By the context it appears that he followed N'naman to obtain a favour. 
(Jbid.) "n DM nxnh ncTiJ, " Vf a follow to know the Lord." (Ho»ea vi. 3.) 
And, figuratively, we find, riTin piV plV, " Thou shalt pursue or follow 
righteousness." (Dent. xvi. 20.) "Seek peace, inSTll, and jn<r»«p it."' 
(Psalm xxxiv. U.) " Happiness and mercy, »:ia*TT, will follow j»e.'' 
(Psalm xxiii. 7.) We find it as often to denote persecution : 'JlSTin nsS 
" Why do yt persecute me ? " {Job xix. 22.) >u;2: anw >^n"i, " Let the 
enemy ^ersecB^ff my soul." (Psalm vii. 5.) "And the angel of the Lord, 
tDSI":, pertteute* them." (Psalm xxxv. 6.) C3:'tl»Ml nnw nSSIIrt, 
" I will pnrsnt mine enemies, and overtake them." (Psalm xviii. 37.) 
□ a'^'lHTlH CjnDTTi, " Ye shall fi«rsue (chase) your enemies." (Leviti- 
cus xsvi, 7.) 

i?'?"!, as taken from another signification of the same verb, " to burn," or, 
in hiphel, "to ignite," denotes "a hot or pressing pursuit," or "vindictive 
persecution." The following are the only examples which occur i ii Scrip- 
ture in this sense : Jacob said to Lahan, " What is my transgression, 
>in« npl'f '3, that thou hast so hotly or vimtklhehj pursued me.'"' 
(Gen. xxxi. 36.) "iJpljl tsnnn hv, " Upon the mountains they pursued us." 
(Lam. iv. 19.) " He ordains his arrows, D'pHl^, against the persecutorg.'i 
(Psalm vii. 14 ) " The wicked in his pride, ':i'' pbl\ persecutes the poor." 
(Psalm X. 2.) All these denote an excessive anguish to the person thus 
pur;ued, compared to heat ; which is the primitive signification of the verb 
phi Hence the rabbinical noun, np^^l, "burning," or "ignition." 

M. J. 
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EIGHT CHAPTERS OF ETHICS. 

B Y MJliVONlDES. 
(Corttirraed from page 304.) 



Tub punishments denounced in the 
Law cannut be coneidered as indi- 
cating that the offences against which 
they are directed must necessarily 
be committed. We are not to say, 
when we read that atoning is award- 
ed against a certain crime, that he 
who desecrated the Sabbath was 
pretJeslined to commit; that sin. Nor 
is it because certain maledictions are 
denounced in the law, that we are 
to say, "TTiat generation was idol- 
aters, in order that these tnaledictions 
might be fulfilled." No j according 
to the dictates of their own free-will 
they sinned; and, having done so, 
they met with the punibihment due 



to such offences : As it is declared 
in Holy Writ, "They chose their 
own ways, therefore must I bring 
punishment over ihem." 

But it may be objected, "God 
said, / have hardened the heart of 
Pharaoh, Sec. ; nevertheless, this 
monarch was punished severely, and 
perished miserably, although be was 
not left to the exercise of his own 
free-will or agency." This is an ob- 
jection the refutation of which will 
make us acquainted with a mo-st im. 
portant principle. Listen, therefore, 
attentively, and reflect maturely on 
what 1 am going to say nn tlaia sub- 
ject Comijare my opinion with that 
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of others, and give the preference to 
that which 13 hest. 1 allow, that 
had Pharaoh and hia counaellors 
committed no other sin than that of 
refusing to permit the Israelites to 
depart, agreeably to the Divine com- 
mand, the cause uf thtir punishment 
would have been very doubtful. For 
the Holy One (blessed he He 1) pre- 
vented their obeying his coaimanda, 
as it la written, " For I have hard- 
ened his heart and the hearts of hia 
servants." How, then, could he 
require them to dismiaa the Israel- 
ites, and punish their non-obedienee, 
at the very time when he had pre- 
destined, or, in other words, com- 
pelled them ti> do the contrary ? 
This would not only appear unjust, 
but would completely contradict all 
that we have hitherto advanced. But 
the real state of the case is very dif- 
ferent : Pharaoh and his counsellora 
had already, from their own free-will, 
without* any constraint whatever, 
become guilty of great cruelty 
and oppression towards unofi'ending 
strangers, over whom they tyrannized 
with a rod of iron. And ihnt this 
waa done of their own accord, is 
proved by Holy Writ, which e.v- 
pressly relates, "And he said 10 his 
nation. Behold this people, the chil- 
dren of larael, is become numerous. 
Let ua consult," &c. This crime, 
then, was committed by them with- 
out any external constraint, hut 
solely through the dictates of their 
free-will, and of their evil passions ; 
and the punishment due to their 
crime occasioned their hearts in be 
hardened and impenitent until jus- 
tice had taken its coiirj>e ; therefore 
they persevered in their impenitence, 
an(l refused to dismiss the Israelites, 
when commanded by the Deity so to 
do. Had the intention of the Deity 
been only to liberate the Israelites, 
Pharaoh and his adherents would at 
once have become bumbled, and the 
Israelites wouht have gone forth 
without delay or opposition. But, 
in addition to the liberation of hi* 
own people, Divine Justice reijuired 
that their oppressors should meet 
with due punishment, (on account of 
the cruel servitude and thetyrannical 
usage which the Jews had endured,) 
agreeably to the Divine assurance, 
The [leople whom they serve will 



I likewise judge." Had ^Pharaoh 
and his subjects repented of their 
misdeeds, they would have escaped 
the infliction of that chastisement 
which they so richly merited. But 
Divine .'ustice would not then have 
been satisiied, or performed its pro- 
mise to Abraham ; they were there- 
fore made to persevere in their hard- 
ness of heart; and thus their evil 
deeda were commensurately visited. 
This double purpose is e.tpressly de- 
clared in Holy Writ, when it says, 
" If I were now to stretch forth my 
hand, and strike thee and thy peo- 
ple with a pestdence, thou wouldest 
be svveiit from the earth : I only suf- 
fer thee to e.vist (o evince the great- 
ness of ray power," &c. (Ex. ix. 15.) 
Let no man cavil against what we 
have here stated; namely, that Pha- 
raoh and his people were made to 
persevere in their hardness of heart 
and impenitence. Reflect, 1. That 
our sins are known to the Holy One 
(blessed be Hb !) in all their hideous 
minuteness ; and that his wisdom 
and equity apportions the punish- 
ment. !>om€tiraes this chastisement 
is intlicted in tlie present life only ; 
sometimes in the life to come; and, 
sometimes, tlic vijiitation is inflicted 
both in the prestnt and in an after- 
state. 2. That the chastisement in 
this life is various ; sometimes it is 
bodily, as illness; sometimes it is 
pecuniary, as poverty ; sometimes it 
is both at once. And in the same 
manner that undertakings, the per- 
formance of which is ordinarily in 
man's power, are frustrated in order 
to punish bira; — as, for instance, if 
his hands become lamed, so that he 
can do no work, as was the case with. 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat ; or that 
he loses hia eye-sight, as was the 
case of the Sodomites assembled be- 
fore the door of Lot's house ; — so 
likewise the opportunity and incli- 
nation for repentance is withheld 
from the sinner as a meet punish- 
ment for his crimes : Accordingly 
he perseveres in his impenitence, 
until he ])eriahes in his wickedness. 

It behoves us not to endeavour to 
))eiietrate the motives of Divine 
Justice, or the profundity of Divine 
Wisdom, and to decide why precise- 
ly such a punishment, and no other, 
has been inflicted. Such n research 
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would be ns presumptuous and un- 
profitable as it ia to decide why dif- 
ferent species of animaU vary in their 
coaforination, or why the hare is not 
a lion. It is suflicient for ns to 
know that the attrihiites of fiad 'are 
justice and mercy, that he [)uniHheB 
the sinner according to his crimes, 
and rewards the righteous according 
to his virtues. 

Thou maycst bo tempted to ask, 
" If the intention of the Deity was 
twofold, — to liberate Israel, and to 
punish Pharaoh, — why did God re- 
iterate his inessnges and exhorta- 
tions, none of which Pharaoh could 
oheyp And having caused his heart 
to be hardened and perverse, in order 
that the full e.\tent of punishment 
due to his fiiriner crimes might be 
meted out unto him, why is a de- 
mand repeated with which it is im- 
possible for him to comply?" We 
answer, "This, too, is in perfect ac- 
conlunce with the Divine wisdom 
and justice. God purposed to im- 
press Pharaoh with the conviction, 
that he can suspend, or altogether 
deprivo man of, that freedom of will 
which is inherent in his nature, 
whenever such is the Divine will and 
pleasure. " I command thee," — 
was the summons delivered through 
JVIoaea to Pharaoh, — " that thoushalt 
dismiss ray people. Thou wilt not 
obey. If tliou doest according to 
my behest, thou wilt be preserved : 
but I know thou canst not obey, and 
wilt per8e\'ere in thy blind resist- 
ance until thou dost perish." Com- 
mon sense would have dictated to 
Pharaoh at once to liberate the Is- 
raelites, and thu!> not only eacRpe 
the itnpending^ jjunishraent, every 
new stage of which was beforehand 
announced f and at the same time 
to disprove the words of Moses, who 
repeatedly declares, "Thou canst 
not obey ; it isi not in thy power to 
dismiss them." But it was not pos- 
sible for him to pursue the obvious 



course pointed out by reason, Tlius 
the roost plain and positive proof of 
Divine omnipotence was afforded to 
ail mankind: As it i« said, "In 
order that my name may become 
known throughout the world j " 
namely, that mankind may know 
that if such is the decree of Divine 
ilustice, man may be punished by 
the suspension or utter privation of 
his free-will respecting any one cer- 
tain action, while it ia previously an- 
nounced to him that such will be 
the case ; nor can he, by any means 
in hia'power, vindicate the independ- 
ence of his will. 

Such was likewise the punishment 
of Sihon king of Heshlton. The pu- 
nishmentof his former roisdeeds.lcom- 
mitted at the promptings of his free- 
will, and without any constraint what 
evcr.'consisted inhisrefusing the Isra- 
elites to pass through his territories. 
Theconsequenceof his hostile refusal 
of their request, was a war, in which 
he was overcome and perished.^ lu 
Scripture it is said, " And Sihon the 
king of Heshbon would not permit 
us to traverse his dominions," &c. 
(Deut. ii. 30.) The wording of this 
passage has caused great ditticulty to 
the commentators, who thought 
that Sthon was punished Jsolely for 
not permitting Israel to pass through 
his land ; which caused them to ask, 
" How could he be punished who 
was not a free agent, as the Lord 
had hardened liia heart?" like many 
others who put the same question vi'ith 
respect to Pharaoh, underthe supposi- 
tion, that he too was punished solely 
for not digmiKsing the Israelites. But 
these sujiposiiions, as we have ex- 
plained, ure erroneous They were 
not puiiisiied because they refused 
to do thrit which, their hearts having 
been hordf ned, was become impossi- 
ble to them i but their hardness of 
heart, and consequent misfortunes, 
were the ])unishment incurred by 
their previous crimes. 
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been sufficiently established, that 
lawB, manners, and custotnB exert a 
great influence on the external ap- 
pearance of nations, the sketch 
already given of their history will 
convey a tolerably correct idea of the 
expression of countenance and bear- 
ing of the Israelites up to the period 
to which we have just brought it ; 
and attending still to the moral 
causes under which, by their subse- 
quent history, we find them placed, 
we shall be enabled as we proceed to 
represent th«m, as it were, placed 
before us at the several periods, im- 
pressed with the effects of those 
powerful agents. 

Having laid down as a ina.xim, 
that, " Aa the habitual thoughts and 
actions are noble and virtuous, or as 
they are the reverse, the human coun- 
tenance will be stamped with tlieir 
impress j" our next care must he 
to trace any unfavourable a[i|vear- 
ances in the countenance and bearing 
of a. people to their true source — 
■whether the moral defects that have 
produced the manifestationa we per- 
ceive are to be attributed to a vicious 
propensity inherent in the people 
themselves, or to some external 
pressure exerted upon them against 
their willj it is but fair to judge 
nations as we judge individuals by 
this candid course. It might then 
happen, that, instead of feeling dis- 
gust and aversion towards them, our 
eympathies ought rather to be 
awakened for a people degraded and 
rendered vicious by the acts of those 
'■■who, having the power, impose 
laws and regulations up9n them 
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for which they afterwards unjustly 
hold them in contempt; thus add- 
ing insult to the injuries they have 
indicted upon those unfurtunatcs. 

To no ])eople on earth do these re- 
marks api)ly with greater force than 
to , the Israelites \Ve have already 
had occasion to observe, that their 
derelictions were 'owing principally 
to the faults of their native Princes 
Ever since these ceased to reign over 
them they have been subject to 
foreign impulses and pressurej of 
every description. Tossed to and 
fro on an ocean of troubles and suf- 
ferings, it is much more to be won- 
dered at that they were able so fre- 
quently, at several periods of their 
history, after they lost their inde- 
pendence, to present so noble a front 
and bearing as they are known to 
have done to uther nations, and to 
have preserved the many excellent 
traits in their character which might 
excite the envy of their detractors, 
notwithstanding all that has been 
done to extinguish every virtue and 
good feeling in them, than that they 
are not even worse at the present 
day, than their most hitter enemies 
take a delij^ht in misrepresenting 
them. 

Whiht wo consider the Israelites 
may fearlessly challenge history to 
show, that any other nation under 
similar circumstances have come out 
of the fiery trials they have under- 
gone as little scathed as themselves, 
■ — whilst they may be justified 
towards man, — equally liable to err, 
and to faint under severe sufferings aa 
themselves, — their 'conduct towards 
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their fiod can neiiber be eTcused 
nor extenuated. To llim under all 
circwmstances and trials they owed 
a most important Hcrvice, which 
could be properly performed only by 
a perfect obedience tu Iih will, ana 
by the kcejiing of His lawg, «tatutea, 
and commandments. Many iliustri- 
ouft indi\-idual:« of their nation, in the 
performance of tliU duty, have laid 
rlown life itself sooner than swerve 
from His worship, or brinf; rej)roach 
on His name by their eril conduct, 
whatever may have been the means 
used to compel them to either. 
Were these sacred examples con- 
stantly kept in vkw, and emulated 
by every Israelite, then, however 
their superior dignity and virtue, 
which even the grcatesit sufferings 
ought not in the Hlightest dcgp-ee to 
attenuate, might excite the envy and 
hatred of mankind, (for the good are 
more subject to experience the 
effects of those evil passions than 
the bad,) they could never draw 
down contempt upon them, but 
would undoubtedly cgnamand re- 
spect. 

Their great fault waa their obsti- 
nately persisting in their demand to 
have a temporal Kinff set over them, 
when they had the tiovernor of the 
universe for their Lord and Ruler. 
They were, subsequently, too prone 
to follow the impious advice of their 
guilty Princes, tbouf(h it is likewise 
true that when smarting under its 
cons-equences they are found still 
more ready to follow the paths in 
which their good Princes led them. 
But these intermitting feverish 
changes could not answer the pur- 
pose for which they had been se- 
lected by the Deity. By a uniform 
and consistent course tliey were to 
instruct the world that there is but 
ONE OcD, THii Creator, Sovereign 
andRui.iih of the universe, whose 

will. IT 18 OL'B DUTV TO LEABN, 
WHOSE COMMANOS IT [8 Otn LIKE 

TO ODKY. It could not be tole- 
rated, that they should put forth 
these important truths one day, and 
be found the ne.xt worshipping idols 
of wood, brass, &c. If, in the com- 
mon intercourse of mankind, si;ch 
inconsistency renders a man unwor- 
thy of being listened to by his fel- 
7(7iF5, how much more must it have 



tended to bring reproach upon the 
religion of the Israelites, and. to 
cause the great truths they thus by 
fits and 8taita promulgated to be dis- 
regarded ! Whence we perceive the 
propriety of their being withdrawn 
from the sway of their own Princes, 
who were the principal, if not sole, 
instigators of these mutations, and 
placed under that of foreign Mo- 
uarchs ; and we shall see that, 
through the various efiects of this 
change in their condition, the great 
purpose for which they had been 
selected is more likety to be attained, 
than if they had been left to 
dwell in their own land, enjoying 
the utmost prosperity. 

It is proper here to notice, 
that their God bad placed it fully in 
their power to execute the mission 
to which he had appointed them, 
whilst they themselves were in the 
enjoyment of the greatest honour 
and prosperity ; but His beneficent 
purposes to the whole human race 
were not to be frustrated by their 
waywardness ; nor would He forfeit 
his promise to their forefathers, 
that " in their seed should all the 
nations of the earth be blessed." And 
as in Isaiah, {chapter lix. verse 21,) 
it is again declared, "As for me this 
is my covenant with them, saith the 
Lord -. My Spirit that is upon thee, 
and my words which I have put in 
thy mouth, shall not depart out of 
tby mouth, nor out of the mouth of 
thy Bted, nor out of the mouth of 
thy seed's seed, aaith the Lord, from 
henceforth and for ever." 

Nor would he allow " his word to 
go forth and return profitless," as 
we learn in the same Prophet, chap- 
ter xlv, verse 23 : "I have sworn by 
myself, the word is gone out of my 
mouth in rightctmsnes?, and shall 
not return. That unto me every 
knee shall bow, every tongue shall 
swear." 

Wherefore, if the Israelites would 
not be the honourable and prosper- 
ous, they should be the contemned 
and unhappy, instruments — If they 
would not be the active and willing, 
they should be the passive and com- 
pulsory, agents of His Divine pur- 
pose. And we see in the whole his- 
tory of this people, both as related in 
the -Sacred Volume, and subsc. 
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quentljr, the wonderful and uninter- 
rupted progressive accomjiliahnient 
of tlie iatentions of the Deity, con- 
ducted through means strictly in 
conformity with his repealed declar- 
ations : And in this case, as in many 
others which even our limited capa- 
city enablea us to trace, we perceive 
that he uses the same means to 
accomphsb several of his beneficent 
purposes : The punishmeats and 
Bufferings of the Israelites, whilst 
they tend to correct them of their 
faults, are to operate likewise in 
bringing mankind round to know 
the true God. 

They appear to have been removed 
to Babylon and its provinces rather 
an colonists, than degraded to the 
condition of slaves, by their con- 
querors. Great numbers of them 
tog-ether were settled in the cities 
and villages, where they a|)parently 
attended to their own aflFairs, with- 
out any hinderance or other molesta- 
tion than, probably, paying some tax 
beyond what was exacted froru the 
natives of the country. They seem, 
likewise, to have been allowed the 
free exercise of their relij^ion, with- 
out any interference except on the 
occasions to which we shall allude 
presently. The yoke of the con- 
querors lay lightly on the neck of 
their captives, for which suhsequent 
events may furnish a clue, by dis- 
coverin;:f to u* that this lenity pro- 
ceeded as much from policy as from 
humanity. Our readers will recol- 
lect the favourable position of the 
country of the Israelites for commer- 
cial purposes ; it had tended, no 
doubt, to make them expert mer- 
chants : in the reign of Jehoshaphat 
it is related, that " he had much 
busioesa in the cities of Judah." 
(3 Chron. xvii. 13.) The Babylo- 
nians had the wisdoni to avail them- 
selves of the superior intelligence 
and experience of their captives for 
drawing forth the resources and in- 
creasing the riches of tho country, 
by allowing them utimolestedly to 
pursue those avocations in which 
they had acquired so much expcrt- 
nesB. There was nothing in their 
treatment and condition to degrade 
or depress them to such a degree as, 
by their effects, to stamp their coun- 
tenance and bearing with an ignoble 
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character. Yet, their present fallen 
and dependent state, and the recol- 
lection of their absent, beautiful, and 
once happy country, could not fail 
to aflect their mindn deeply, and to 
give to their countenance a melan- 
choly cast, and reflective e.vprcssion. 
" By the rivers of Babylon, there we 
sat down ; yea, we wept when we 
remembered Zion. We hanged our 
harps upon the willows, in the midst 
thereof. For there they that carried 
us away captive required of us a 
song,- and they that wasted us re- 
quired of us mirth, saying-, Sing us 
one of the snngs of Zion. How 
shall we sin;:^ the Lord's song in a 
strange land ? If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget 
her cunning. If I do not remember 
thee, let my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth ; if I prefer not 
Jerusalem above my chief joy." 
(Psalm cxxxvii.) Siicli was the sor- 
rowful lament of the Hebrew cap- 
tives. It proves the estimation in 
which their sublime poetry was held 
even by their conquerors ; — it proves 
that the Babylonians did not hold 
their Hebrew captives in contempt. 

The expositions and reproofs of 
Ezekiel, and the mournful confession 
of Daniel in his ninth chapter, were 
eminently' calculated to embue the 
people with the deepest reflection on 
the past, — to cause them to regret 
the heaven on earth they had lost hy 
their conduct, — and to grave on 
their hearts that firm attachment for 
their religion which has never since 
forsaken ihera, however they may 
have failed on too many occasions, 
at subsequent periods, to regulate 
their conduct always by its divine 
precepts. Frotn this time may rea- 
sonably be dated the assumption of 
that rather austere expression of 
countenance and melancholy bearing^ 
from which the nation, generally, 
has never since been wholly free, — 
the effects, moat probably, of a deep 
conviction that their fallen stale, and 
the many afflictions they have Suf- 
fered, have been brought upon them 
by their own faults. The IsraeUtes, 
destined in future to teach mitikind 
the knowledge of the only true Uod, 
and to show his power by their own 
Bufferings and severe trials, had now 

■ and for ever cast away the worship 
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of false f(od8 from their hearts, and 
were prepared to lay down their 
lives to evince their readiness and 
devotion for his service. They were 
soon called upon to instruct man- 
kind, hy such fearful means, in the 
koowleage of the true God. 

Among the several young Hebrew 
nohles carried captives to Babylon, 
whom its king directed to be taught 
in the learning and language of the 
Chaldeans, Daniel, Hananiah.Minhael 
and Azariah, — subsequently named 
Belteshazzar. Sliudrach. Aleehach, 
and Abed-nego, — were pre-eminent 
over all the others for comeliness of 
person, and inCeliectual acquire- 
ments. 

Daniel, through divine favour, 
having not only recalled but ex- 
pounded to the king a dream that 
had escaped his memory, and which 
the Chaldean learned men were in- 
capable of doing, — lie and hjs three 
friends, 8hadraeli, nieshach, and 
Abed-nego, were, in consequence of it, 
appointed to the must dignified ofiices 
of the state j and, as they performed 
their duties with consummate skill 
and strict integrity, we readily trace 
to these circumstances the motives 
which induced certain Chaldeans to 
accuse the Jews genenilly of not fall- 
ing down and worshipping a golden 
image which Nebuchadneazar had 
set up ; for, it is evident, the charge 
was made principally for the purpose 
of procuring the destruction of the 
men who were thorns in their sides; 
accordingly they specially point out 
Shadrach, iMeshach,and Abed-nego, 
who ibey invidiously Biate are placed 
over the affairs of the province of 
Babylon, as guilty of not serving the 
goda of the king, and as refusing to 
fall down before the gulden image 
he had set up. This rouees the 
king's anger ; and the scene subse- 
quently presented to us is appalling 
to human nature, thuugli it appears 
to have been viewed with astonish- 
ing indifftrence by the accused. 

The men are brought forth, and 
shown a furnace heated to such a 
degree, that those employed to throw 
them into it were themselves con- 
sumed by its flames. They are bid 
to worship the image on pain of be- 
ing coanmitted to the fiery furnace, 
— At this trying moment, we can. 



from the simple narrative in the 
Scriptures, imagine these men 'before 
us, with unblanched cheeks, — a 
mien as calm as though they had 
been told they would be thrown on 
a bed of roses, if they obeyed not, — 
no obstinate pride in a wrong or vaia 
cause knits their limbs and strength- 
ens their hearts. They are filled 
with a due sense of the importance 
of the trial that was now to be made 
before the Babylonish king and his 
idolatrous people ; whetlier, from 
human weakness, the dread of bodily 
suffering should prevail ; or, rising 
above it, — though the honours and 
distinctions they enjoyed, with the 
iisual accessories, personal ease and 
wealth, must have made those suf- 
ferings appear still more dreadful, 
— tbey should evince their readiness 
to give up all these and submit to a 
cruel death, to teach their barbarous 
oppressors, and all nations after- 
wards, tliat no sacrifice could be too 
great for the service of the true and 
living fiod. Was this not a case 
when they were called upon to lay 
down the life they had received from 
their i 'reator, for his honour and 
glory .' Their answer to Nebuchad- 
nezaar.one of tlienoblestever recorded 
in history, proves that these men hesi- 
tated not a moment which of the 
courses it was their 'duty to adopt. 
Nebuchadnezzar, after threatening 
them with the cruel death before 
themj if they did not worship the 
image he had set up, tauntingly asks 
ihem, " And who is that God that 
shall deliver you out of my hands ? 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego 
answered and said to the king, O 
Nebuchadnezzar, we are not carefnl 
to answer thee in this matter. If it 
be 60, our God whom we serve is 
able to delivtr lie from the burning 
fiery furnace, and he will deliver as 
out of thine hand, O king. Bxit if 
not, be it known unto thee, O king, 
that we will not serv'e thy gods, nor 
woraliip the golden image which 
thou hast set up." The trial is 
known to have ended in the salva- 
tion of the three pious Hebrews, and 
the issuing of a decree, forbidding 
any one, on pain of death, to speak 
any thing amiss of the (iod of Shad* 
rach, Meshach, and Abed-nego. 
Daniel again interprets another 
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of the king's dreams, who, degraded 
to the condition of the beasts of the 
field, is broujfht to acknowledge his 
own presumption, to praise and ho- 
nour the Most High, and to confess 
His power and goodness ; when, 
being restored to his former state 
and prosperity, be issues liia noted! 
edict relating the whole of that re- 
markable event, and proclaiming his 
humble acknowledgment of the 
power and goodness of his Maker. 

In the reign of Darius, Daniel, 
who was advanced by that prince to 
one of the higheE>t posts in the 
state, and was intended to be pro- 
moted to the very first, excites again 
the en^"}' and jealousy of the great 
men of the nation, vvho, for the pur- 
pose of entrapping him and pro- 
curing his destruction, obtain from 
Darius a decree that any one who 
should presTime to ask a petition of 
any god or man for thirty days, 
save of the king, should be cast into 
the den of lions. This does not 
deter the pious Daniel from ofiering 
up his usual orisons to his (lod. In 
consequence of which disobedience 
of the royal edict he is cast into the 
den of lions; whence he is drawn, 
however, without having experienced 
any injury whatever, whilst his ene- 
mies, who were subsequently thrown 
into it, are destroyed by the lions 
before they reach the bottom of their 
den. 

We have dwelt on these instances 
to show how perfectly the means 
now taking by the Deity for spread- 
ing a knowledge of himself are in 
accordance with all his declarations, 
that through his people all the na- 
tions of the earth should be blessed. 
The kings of Babylon and the Per- 
sian princes we have alluded to had 
evidently confessed the true and 
living Uod, but their people appear 
not to have been then prepared for 
receiving his purer worship ; still, a 
commencement was not only made, 
but we see, that, from that period 
down to the present day, whatever 
knowledge of the true God has 
been acquired by mankind has been 
imparted through the instrumentality 
of the Hebrew nation. 

The seventy years' captivity being 
ended, Cyrus gave the Israelites per- 
mission to return to their own coun- 



try and to rebuild the temple and the 
city- walla, A certain number avail- 
ed themselves of the permission, but 
a far greater number remained in 
Babylon and its provinces, aflbrding 
a very satisfactory proof that they 
did not feel the yoke of their con- 
querors to be very heavy, and that 
triey were engaged in profitable pur- 
suits in that country. Though the 
Israelites stilt continued under the 
dontinion of the iVIedes and Persians, 
they were allowed gradually to as- 
sume the whole management of their 
own concerns ; and for a long period 
under their high priests they lived 
in peace and happiness, groiving 
into consequence again as the period 
approached when the great events 
of the Grecian and Roman empires 
were to take place, leading eventu- 
ally to a more general spread of the 
Israelites over tlie globe than had 
ever prevailed before. 

It was during the above period 
that the events occurred which are 
related in the Book of Esther. 
Hadassah, her Israelitish name, 
adopted as his daughter by her 
kinsman Mordecai, was carefully 
educated by him. TVie occasion 
that brought her with other young 
virgins to the court of Ahasuerua is 
too well known to need being re- 
lated here. The education of He- 
brew maidens must always have 
been [far superior to that of every 
other nation of those limes. When 
the women were assembled with the 
other sex to enter into the covenant 
with the Deity at Sinai, it was 
plainly inferred that they too were 
to study the law they had thus vo- 
luntarily undertaken to obey. That 
study was eminently calculated to 
render them the purest of their sex, 
to teach them their own dignity, and, 
occasioning them to exercise theic 
mental faculties, to render them the 
fit helpmeets and companions of the 
other sexy which they were appointed 
to he by the Deity when he first cre- 
ated this, the fairest of his creation. 
It would be no difficult task to trace 
in their history that such was the 
place held by the Israelitish wives 
in the houses of their husbands. 

The allusion we made to the man- 
ner in which Esther was brought up 
is fully borne out by het hv^lQt'j. 
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The females in other eastern coun- 
tries appear to have been reared, 
then, as in the present day, wilh 
views very derogatory to the dignity 
of this fairer part of our species. 
However carefully their personal 
attractions may have been attended 
to, and some few pleasinf^ accom- 
plisbmcnts cultivated, their minds 
would exhibit a dreary and chill inf{ 
blank ; but Esther's was not so. 
The difference between an intellec- 
tual countenance, lit up with the ex- 
pretsioti of all the mild virtues and 
delicate sentiments peculiar to the 
sex, and one that, with all its regu- 
larity of features and beautiful com- 
plexion, still wants the manifeaution 
that an intelligent soul dwells wilh- 
in, is too well known to leave us for 
a moment at a loss for the prefer- 
ence given to Esther by the Persian 
monarch. 

The other young women, who 
were in turn to present tberaselves 
to the prince, amoitious, no doubt, 
of being selected by him, are said to 
have decorated themselves with all 
the finery it was customary to pro- 
vide them with on similar occasions, 
to the fullest extent of their little 
hearts', and still less minds', con- 
tent: and we see them sent home 
Buccessively by the monarch without 
his taking any further notice of 
them. But Esther, wlio most pro- 
bably was (lesirouK to be lejected 
nrith disgrace, takes no pains to 
please — she aska for no Drnaraents 

{To bt continued.) 



with which to deck her person ; but,, 
unable to divest herself of that supe- 
rior grace with which an intellectual 
mind, chastened and |mriHed by the 
precepts of her religion, had clothed 
her, she captivates the monarch, 
who had most likely been previously 
accuirtomed either to such passive 
creatures as we have alluded to, or 
to the haughtiness of a Vashti. 

In Esther all the firmness induced 
by a properly trained mind and vir- 
tuous habits, was combined with 
the gentlenesi of the dove, the mo- 
desty of the virgin, and the express- 
iveness of countenance -cf one 
brought up to reflection, quite un- 
known to the native females : Need 
we wonder then, that Ahasuerus at 
once perceived the striking differ- 
ence, and that his affection, instead 
of diminishing, had subsequently 
increased to such a degree as to render 
him willing to grant any request she 
might have to make, were it to the 
extent even of hiilf his kingdom ! 
But bow astonished does the monarch 
appear when lie learns that, if what 
she solicits be not conceded, she 
hcr.self was determined to perish 
with her people, and he would lose 
that which he seemed to prize above 
his life, — a virtuous and intelligent 
companion and queen. The history 
tells us, that her affection and duty 
to ftlorilecai was as e.xemi)lary after 
her elevation as it had been before. 
A. A. Lu 



II. THE MISHNA. 

niaw nSDD, Meschetk Aboth : "thb ethics of thb pathers."" 

fia^ p. COMMENTS BY NAPIITALI HIRTB 'WE9SELY. 

( Continued from page 311.) 
He furtter iaid, " If I am not for myself, who will be for me ? If I am for myself alo 
viUat am I ? And if not now, when f" (I, H.) 



*" Commentary. He further gaid — 
Of all moral maxima that ever have 
been uttered, none exceed the above 
in importance, truth, and terseness. 
Modem authors write entire volumes 
on ethics, containing, we grant, 
much truth and much beautv i but 
like the diamond when Kidden 
a/aidst benps of pebbles, the reader 



mustwade through many pages ere he 
meets with one sentence that at once 
reaches his heart and stamps ita im- 
press on hia mind. Hut here the dia- 
mond is laid open to the view, spark- 
ling in its matchless brilliancy, and 
unequalled in its worth. Time, how- 
ever, has scattered its dust over the 
antique jewel ; It lies buried ; ancl 
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it3 owners, no longer conaciouB of 
poasessing the treasure, are miite 
when ihe gliWerinjr paste of later 
ages ia tauntingly displayed to their 
astonished eyes. 

!f 1 am not (concerned) for myseif, 
who sisr irilt be (so) for me f — Con- 
ci«ely as we have endeavoured to 
render this sentence, we fail in doing 
justice to the original expression, 
••1? *D, »b '3M pM DM, Our teacher 
here does not tell us whether his 
maxim applies to religion only, or to 
our temporal welfare, but gives 
every man the salutarj' counsel, — in no 
instance to resign himself entirely to 
the care of othera ; but that, wherever 
his weal is concerned, be it spiritual 
or temporal, his own zeal and exer' 
tions are to be his first dependence. 
No friend, no patron, no teacher, 
not even a man's parents, can do 
more than second his eftbrta, or pro- 
mote bis endeavours. But his own 
exertions are the fundamental basis 
on which depends his happiness here 
and hereafter. The blessing of Gud, 
the grace of the All-merciful, His 
benignant aid and support, crown 
man's labours. But even He (blessed 
be Hk)— haying constituted man a 
free agent, and given him the power 
of laying the foundation of his own 
destiny, be it for good or for evil, — 
does not so far contravene the laws 
of creation, aa entirely to supersede 
man's own eS'tjrts, and to grant his 
support to the man '\\\[.q uses no 
exertions for securing Jiis own hap- 
piness. Neither in this life, nor in 
his hopes of the ne.xt, has man the 
right to expect, that, while he list- 
lessly sits down with folded hands, 
and says, " God is good, He will 
take care of me," the universal 
order of nature will be interrupted 
for his sake. " I will bleas thee in 
whatsoever thou doest," is the Di- 
vine promise, ftlan's best endea- 
vours, therefore, must be actively 
employed, otherwise Vie cannot hope 
for the blessing of Heaven, 

If 1 am far myself alone, ichat am 
IF — Ifaving, in the previous max- 
im, given that most important coun- 
sel, the observance of which ia indis- 
pcnmble to man's realhaupiness, our 
teacher proceeds to guara us against 
the abuse which might result from 
misapprehending bis instruction. 



This abuse is two-fold; 1. Vanity 
2. Selfishness. Man, acting on tbe 
wise maxim of the Sage Hillel, and 
succeeding in his efforts, may be- 
come tempted to exclaim, " My own 
power, and the strength of my hand, 
have gained all this wealth lor me." 
He will then rely on bis own wisdom 
and might, on the perseverance of 
his eBbrts, and the energy of his 
enterprises. His heart will become 
inflated, and he will deny all obliga- 
tion to man, or gratitude to nis 
Supreme Benefactor. This most 
fooliiih and pernicious vanity our 
teacher nips in the bud. He re- 
minds man of the obligations which 
he owes to his parents whose benevo- 
lent care fostered his infant years : — 
Of the debt of gratitude which be 
has incurred towards his teachers 
who formed his youthful mind, and 
instructed him to know his duties 
towards God, his fellow-men, and 
himself ; — Of his dependence on so- 
ciety and its institutions, which ex- 
tend protection and security to hia 
efibrts, hia person, and bis property : 
— And, lastly, of the boundless gra- 
titude due to bis Creator, whose gift 
is life, health, and every good here 
and hereafter. These great lessons 
he conveys in the simple question, 
"' If I am for myself alone, what am 
1 ?" — If all I ivish, and all I hope, are 
to be engendered by my own unaided 
power, what am I when left to my- 
self? But there is a second and 
worse abuse which may result from 
mistaking the meaning of our teacher, 
Man, ivho is told that he must rely 
on his own efforts for succass, may 
be tempted to suppose that his own 
success is to be the aim and end of 
all hia efforts. He will thus becotne 
selfish } his heart will be closed 
against the claims of his fellow-men ; 
hia ears and eyes shut against the 
appeal of charity, or tbe sight of dis- 
tress ; isolated in the midst of crea- 
tion, absorbed by his own plans and 
hia own gratifications, all hia sympa- 
thies centred within himself, he will 
sink below the level of the brute ; 
and, useless to his fellow-meu, en- 
crusted in the callous shell of sordid 
egodam, his portion here and here- 
after ia utter wretchedneas. This 
horrid fate our teacher ia careful to 
avert. He reminds us, that man is. 
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by nature, a social animal ; that his 
very existence depends upon mutual 
aid and support ; that, if abandoned 
solely to his own resourceti, most of 
the comforts of life would be beyond 
his reach ; and. lastly, that man was 
not sent into this world for hia own 
sake only, and to live for himself 
alone, but that the puq)08e of his 
being is, — to be instrumental to the 
beneficent views of his Creator, to 
promote the happiness of mankind, 
to feel for their sorrows, and to par- 
take in their joys. And, in order to 
impress these truths the more strong- 
ly on our minds, he asks us, or ra- 
ttier Inds each man to ask himself, 
" If I am only for myself, what am 
I ? " — If self is my all-absorbiuijr 
thought, if wrapped up in my own 
grovelling' e^fotism, I place myself 
beyond the pale of humanity, I cease 
to he a man ; and what am I then ? 

And if not now, ic/ien f — Our in- 
atructer, haring thus put ua on our 
guard against the alluremeatit of 
of vanity, and the promptings of 
selfishness, which a misapprehension 
of hia meaning might engender, pro- 
ceeds to coni])Iete his sublime in- 
Btruction, by exhorting man to study 
and to know the value of time. The 
present moment, the " now," ia the 
only particle of time wliich ia truly 
in man's power. The past is beyond 
his control, tlie future may not be 
open to his activity. But if the past 
with its recollections, if the future 
with its anticipations, is to contri- 
bute to thy happiness, make ivroper 
use of that wliicli is present. Forget 
not that every past moment ia for 
ever lost in the ocean of time ; and 
that those efforts which thou alone 



canst use to promote that happiness 
which thou owest to thyself and to 
others, are best seconded by duly 
husbanding the precious material of 
which life is composed. Forget not 
that thy existence here is transitory ; 
that even the longest space of dura- 
tion granted to mortal man consists 
but of single moments ; that on the 
due use of this material, — so fleet- 
ing, that at every instant the future 
becomes present, and the present 

East, — so uncertain, that he wiio now 
reathes in the fulness of health and 
spirits may, in the next second, sink 
a stiffened and distorted corpse, — 
that on the due use of thy time in 
this world, depends thy state in the 
life to come. All these (and how 
many morel) ideas suggest them- 
selves to him who retlects on the 
value of time. Therefore our in- 
structer only asks this simple Ques- 
tion, " If not DOW, when ?" witnout 
suggesting what is to be done now, 
or what will be the consequence of 
permitting time uselessly to slip away. 
The three questions on which we 
have commented, our instructer does 
not address to his hearers or readers, 
hut to 'himselfi bequeathing us his 
example aa a lesson, that it is the 
duty of every man to commune with 
his own mind, and to exhort himself 
to pursue that course which infalli- 
bly secures happiness here and for 
ever. Verily had Hillel left no other 
memorialof his profound wisdom, and 
of his sublime and genuine piety, he 
would rank high among the great 
benefactors of mankind, who, in 
fourteen • short words, could con- 
dense the most important truths 
which it behoves man to know. 



(To be continued.) 



III. METAPHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE RABBIES. 

Sepker Ikarim : "book of pitiNcii>LES ; '* nv a. Joseph ai^bo. 
iConfinuedfrom page 314.) 



CHAPTER XII. 



The object for which the gift of 
prophecy and Divine inspiration are 
imparted to man, is not simply the 
foreknowledge of future events, or 



the communication of instruction to 
some few favoured individuals, but 
that entire nations and the whole 
human race may attain the perfec- 
tion of their purpose. Accordingly, 
our Sages, in the Talmud, (treatise 
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Beracholli, folio 32,) after qiiotiTig 
the verse, " The Luid spoke to 
Moses, Go, descent] ; for thy people 
which thou broughtest out of Egypt 
have corrupted themselves : l hey 
have turned aside quickly out of the 
way which I comninnded tlietn ; " 
(Exodus xxxii. 10,) make the fol- 
lowing observations : " The Holy 
One (blessed be He !) said to Moses : 
' Go, descend from thy greatness : 
It was imfiarted to ihee on account 
of Israel; and, as they have trans- 
gressed, what art thou to mef'" 
They thereby intend to aay, that the 
super-eminent degree of prophetic 
greatnesif attained by Mosea was not 
conferred on him for his own sake, 
but on account of liia important 
miBsion to the Israelites, who were 
through him to become atrquainted 
with the laws of the Most High, 
For although, aa we staled iu the 
prececal ng chapter, Moaes stood on 
the pinnacle of prophetic escellence, 
yet thifl hie eminence wna not in 
consequence of bin personal merits 
or immaculate qualities, hut on ac^ 
count of the hnman race, to whom 
he was accredited as the chosen mes- 
senger and instrument of the Deity. 
This fact justifies our arrangement, 
•when we say that Revelation, or the 
imparting of the Divine laws to 
mankind, is an essential principle of 
religion : and that prophecy ia a 
branch emanating from that prin- 
ciple. The superficial observer 
might be tempted to invert this ar- 
rangement, to consider the belief in 
prophecy as a fundamental principle, 
•nd Eevelation as one of its 
branches : And if the principal ob- 
ject of prophecy ia the foreknow, 
ledge of future events, and the in- 
struction of a few favoured indi- 
viduals, or the working of miracles 
under peculiar circumstances, then, 
indeed, the latter arrangement 
would be correct. But as, on tlie 
contrary, the principal object of pro- 
phecy is to enable mankind to attain 
the perfection of their purpose, 
which can only be done by means of 
Revelation, or the imparting of the 
Divine laws to mankind, to which 
great aim all prophecy is subservi- 
ent, we are fully borne out in the 
classification we have made. In 
lik« manaer we have called the be- 



lief in reward and puniahment "a 
fundamental principle," of which 
the doctrine of Providence is a 
branch. Here too wc are aware, 
that the superficial observer might 
invert our arrangement. If Divine 
Providence were e.terciaed towards 
man, in the same manner as to other 
animate beings on earth, that is, 
were it confined to the preservation 
of the various species, then our clas- 
sification would he incorrect. But 
aa in using the expression Providence, 
we under.stand tlie particular atten- 
tion of the Deity directed; towards 
each individual human being, and 
observing each of his or her actions, 
in order to grant reward or punish- 
ment both here and hereafler, we 
are here likewise fully borne out in 
our arrangement. This will give 
our readers a key to the method 
according to which we have ordered 
our fundamental principles, and the 
branches or subdivisions which they 
involve. Thus the ultimate pur- 
pose is always the principal consider- 
ation, to which the means of attain- 
ment are secondary. 

CHAFTBa XIII. 

At this stage of our inquiries, the 
question presents itself, whether 
laxvs truly Divine having once been 
revealed to any nation, such laws 
can in progress of time be altered 
to the same nation ? or whether they 
are everlastingly immutable ? 

It is evident that Divine laws in 
general cannot uDdergo any alter- 
ation, either aa respects the Giver, 
the receiver, or the object imparted. 
As rejects the Giver, — God cannot 
be subject to any mutation of will. 
What at any time it is his pleasure 
to enact, it is not possible that he 
should at any after-time alter in a 
contrary sense : For aa whatever he 
is pleased to command must be right 
and good, the contrary, namely, that 
which is wrong and bad, can never 
become his pleasure. As respects 
the receiver, — there can be no posei- 
bie reason why the law should be 
altered whilst the nation, educated 
under and habituated to that law, 
retains the same character and dis- 
position as when the law first wsi 
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imparled.* It would be inconsistent 
to assert, that, as the sanitarjr rules 
of the body vary in their apphration 
to the infant, (o the youth, to the 
full-grown, and to tlie aged man, so 
should likewise the sanitary rules of 
the mind, or the lan'x of religion, be 
different in tlie infant state of society 
to what they ought to be in iis growth 
and maturitv ; because tlie truth and 
wisdom of llie Divine laws must at 
all times pos8e8<i the same degree of 
perfection. As rtaptcis the object 
imparted, — the principal aim and 
purpose of the Divine laws is to 
all'ord man some conception of intel- 
lectual truth : And that which is 
true can undergo no change. From 
all this it is eviJent, as we stated 
l>efore, that the basis of religion 
cannot, in any progress of lime, at 
all be altered. 

After mature consideration we 
find, however, that although the 
basis and e»8cn*ial pririci]ilrs of the 
Divine laws cannot undergo any 
change, yet there is no proof that 
these laws moy not in progress of 
time he modified evt^n lo the |)eop]e 
to whotD they were originally given. 
Jt is in accordance with the perfec- 
tion of an agent, that bis agency 
sliould correspond with the suscepti- 
bility of the object upon which ho 
acts*. The saj^e physician prescribes 
to h'lH patient a certain diet, without 
informing hitn how long these dietic 
rules are to he observed ; for, when, 
in CDurse of time, these nilca have 
produced their effect, and the health 
<if the patient becomes vigorous, the 
physician alters bin prescriptions, 
permitting that which hefore he had 
prohibiled, and rice versd. Nor 
ought the patient to feel surprii-ed 
at this departure from his former 
prescriptions, as these were but for 
a certain period; and though the 
physician did not iiitimale to his pa- 
tient, when or how the diet was to 
lie altered, yet be knew, from tho 
very nature of his prescriptions, how 
1 ng it would be needful to continue 
them m force, and therefore contenn- 
platcd altering them in due time. It 
would show but little skill on the 
part of the physician, were he at 
once to prescribe for a patient who is 
barely declared out of danger, those 
* \'itle llibrow Rcvluw, Nu. 6. 



strengthening broths, meats, and 
wines, which, in a more advanced 
state of convalescence, become com- 
inendiible and necessary. A teacbc-r 
iujtnifts his pupils gradually : He 
commences with such easy subjects 
as are adapttd to their infant com- 
prehension ; and, as their mentsill 
poweis lipen, bis instruction pro- 
gresses to suiijects more important 
and difhcult. .Should any one, how- 
ever, start the question : '* Is the 
Deity not sufficiently omnipotent to 
adapt all his laws to all ages and to 
all men ? " we answer, 'lliis question 
is as improper as were any one to 
ask : " Why has God not created all 
men just, wise, virtuous, and exempt 
from Jill failings ? Had he done so, 
it would have been in greater accord- 
ance with hia own perfection." All 
such questions presuppose, that the 
Deity would be continually altering 
and amending the laws of nature, 
whiih his own perfect wisdonn has 
laid down and approved of; where- 
as all pbilos«|iher8 and divines agree, 
that the Holy ttne (blessed be He 1) 
is pleased to continue these laws in 
unaltered force, and only au^tpends 
or altera them on such particular 
occasions as to him seem meet and 
proper. Our Rabbiea say, in the 
Talmud, (treatise Taugnith, folio 7,) 
that the words of the law are a roe- 
dicino wholesome for all parts of tfac 
body, as it is written, " hcalin^if to all 
his flesh." (Proverbs iv. 22.) Biit 
lliey do not assert that all these 
words are rqually sahitary to all men 
in every age. The succeeding chaji- 
ter will more fully demonstrate the 
truth of what we here assert. 

CHAPTEB SIV. 

Ii' we reflect on the Divine laws 
which liavu- been imparted to man- 
kind from tlie beginning, we find. 
that tlicy were altered; that which 
was ]>rohibited at one time being 
subsequi-ntiy permitted, and what 
was at first permitted being subse- 
quently pruhibited, Adam, our first 
progenitor, was, according to the 
tradition of our Sages, commanded 
to observe certain laws, all of which 
did not remain in force beyond the 
days of Noah. One of tbcse was 
the prohibition to eat flesh ; for the 
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pennisslon given to Adam was con- 
fined to vegr'table food, aa it is writ- 
ten," Beliold, I have gi\'en you every 
herb, which sows ita seed, on the 
whole face of the earth ; and ever/ 
tree on which is fruit, that sows its 
need ; it shall be yours for food." 
(Gen. i. 290 Subsequently, in the 
days of Noah, the jiermission was 
extended, as it is said, " Whatever 
moveth and liveth shall be yours for 
food i like grasa and herbs have 1 
Kiven it all to yoa." (Genesis ix. 3.) 
He was, however, prohibited to eat 
flesh off the living animal, so that 
with increased permission certain 
prohibitions were added. To Abra- 
ham, the further command of cir- 
cumcision was given; and Moses 
received fioth positive and negative 
cotnmande, in grent number, which 
tin then had not been enacted. 
Connections which, by the law of 
Noah, werenot forbidden, were by that 
of Moses declared incestuouj and 
jirohibited. According- to tradition, 
death waa the penalty incurred for 
the crime of robbery, according- to 
the law of the Noacnidae : Whereas 
a secondary punishment, only, is in- 
flicted by the law of IVIoses. We 
even find it in Siphri as a comment 
on, "Thou shall not erect unfo thy- 
self a pillar, which the Lord thy 
God hateth : " {Deut. nvi. 22.) 
Although such monuments were 
acceptable in the days of the patri- 
archs, as it i-i said, *' I am the God 
of Beth-el, to whom thou hast there 
anoioted a pillar." (Genesis xx.vi. 
13 ) Moaes, during the givinf'' 
of the law on Sinai, erected twelve 
such monumenta, as it in .said, "And 
he (tuilL an altar at the foot of the 
mountain, and erected twelve pil- 
lars for the twelve tribes of Israel." 
(Exodus xxiv. 4.) Thia erecLing of 
pillars was, however, prohibited 
in the plains of I\]oal>, forty years 
after the events at Sinai. From all 
ibis we see, that, even in matters of 
Divine \vori<hip, that has been ])er- 
mitted at one time which subse- 
ouently has been ])rohibited, and 
Ine reverse : And that it conse- 
quently is possible that permissions 
and prohibitions of the Divine laws 
should, in process of time, hecome 
subject to modihcatiuns or altera- 
tiuns, iSuch was the case with the 
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laws revealed to Adam, Noah, and 
Abraham, until the days of Moses. 
Thenceforward and up to the pre- 
sent times, the law revealed to the 
Israelites through Moses ha* not 
been altered or modified. Many of 
our latter Sages are of opinion that 
the laws of Moses cannot by any 
possibility be altered, either whoUy 
or in }>art. So that, in this respect, 
Ihese laws form an cvception to the 
genera) principle which we have de- 
monstrated. These Sages support 
their opinion by the words of the 
law, " Thou shall not add thereto, 
or diminisli therefrom ; " (Deut. xiii. 
1 ;) whence they argue that as the 
laws of Moses are perfect, as it is 
written, "The law of the Lr»rd is 
perfect, restoring the soul ; " (Psalm 
xix. S ;) it is impossible they should 
ever undergo any mutation. But 
important as this subject is, I am 
bound to own that, after candid and 
mature reflection, I do not find that 
their opinion is supported by suffi- 
cient proofs, or that their reasoning 
is conclusive. When we are told, 
" Thou shalt not add or diminish," 
it is an admonition that, while the 
law remains in force, we are implicitly 
to obey its commands, and in no 
instance to permit in ourselves the 
slightest vaxiation. It is certain 
that the Divine laws are jierfect, not 
only in their essential principles and 
purpose, but likewise in those minor 
and temporary observances which 
they command : But where is the 
proof that the Divine wisdom, which 
at one time deemed it proper to en- 
act such observances^ may not at 
another time deem it suitable to 
modify and alter the same ; and 
that at the very time they were en- 
acted, it was not fore-^een by the 
Deity that in due course he would 
alter these observances ? We there- 
fore still adhere to the opinion which 
on opening the subject we advanced, 
namely, that, although it is impossi- 
ble that in its basis and essential 
principles, and those truths which 
have been revealed to us, the Divine 
law should undergo any change, it 
nevertheless is possible that it* minor 
and temporal observances, may, if 
such should be the pleasure of Di- 
vine Wisdom, become altered or mo- 
di tied. 
2 
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CHAPTER ZV. 

Ix tnakini; these observations, an 
opponunity offers to investigate, by 
means of human reasoning, why the 
entinf; of flosh was prohibited to 
Adam and ])ermitte(l to Noah ; and 
wh«t can be the prohuble reason, 
timt a« the prohibition was most 
salutary to Adam, the permisiiion 
nhould be most salutary to Noah. 
As a clue to this investigation, we 
may avail ourselves of the sacrifices 
of Cain and Abel. The <(uestion ia 
obvious : Wliat was thi? sin of Cain, 
that the Lord turned not to his sa- 
crifice? When he brounht of the 
fruits of the earth an ofi'ering unto 
the Lord, why was this offering re- 
jected f That hia sin consisted in 
his not having, like his brother, of- 
fered a lirBt-born lamb, is hardly to 
be assumed : For Gain was an agri- 
culturist ; and the fruits nf the earth 
having repaid his labours, it was 
natural that he should preiicnt to the 
IawI a. part of the blessing bestowed 
on hira. 

It is true, that in our seventh chap- 
ter of this division we have said that 
Ciiiii evinced ingratitude toivards the 
Lord, in not selecting the moat pre- 
cious fruits BS an offering to his 
Creator. Still the inferior quality of 
his present does not sufficiently 
prove his ingratitude; for agricul- 
ture, not horticulture, was hia occu- 
pation. His crime must have been 
most serious to call forth the Divine 
I'cproof ; "Jf tliou doest wtll, wilt 
ihuu not be accepted I Aud if thou 
doest not well, sin licth at the 
door." (Genesis iv. 7) We shall, 
tberefore, endea\'our mure satisfac 
torily to meet the quesliim. De- 
sides the cruelty of depriving any 
animal of life, and tlie possible habit 
of bloodshed, and indiHerence to 
suffering which frequent slaughter- 
ing may engender, the flesh of 
several animals, used as nourishment 
by man, may exercise a certain influ- 
ence on hi.s nu'ial character : As it 
is said : " That ye pollute not your 
souls with every creeping reptile : 
Ye shall not soil yourselves with 

thero," a^ anaan. (Lcvit. xi. 41.) 
If the word Dinatoii meant unclean, 
It would require a h ; ami as that let- 
ter is omitted, it htre means " to ren- 



der obtuse," or "to brutalize." Al- 
though, therefore, some kinds of ani- 
mal Hesharc wholesome, yet,^to ji^uard 
Adam and his immediate descendants 
from all its ill effects, animal food was 
prohibited to him and them. When 
Cain found that .-Vdam abstained 
from eating the flesh of animals, and, 
like ibem, fed ujnm fruits and herbs, 
he came to tli<: conclusion, that maa 
and beast rank uUke ; and that the 
for.ner has no superiority over the lat- 
ter. This first error, confirmed by 
the impure inclinations of his heart, 
led him to the coiutnission of many 
others. When, therefore, he pre- 
sented his oQeriog he abstained from 
Bacriiiciog an animal, which he did not 
think himself warranted to kill, as 
according to his opinion he was no- 
wise superior to the brute creation. 
A encrtiice presented with ideas so 
degrading to human dignity, so de. 
structive of virtue, morality, and 
religion, could not be acceptable to 
the Deity. Accordingly the Divine 
reproof was addresjipd to him in the 
words of Sacred Writ: "Why art 
thou vexed, and why is thy look 
doivn-casl ? Verily, if thou doest 
well, n^N'j;, thou ^vilt be exalted ; 
but if thou doest not well, sin 
crouchjs at ihe door." The mean- 
ing is: It is true that man ia com- 
posed of animal, as well as intellec- 
tual portions, If thou doest well, 
80 that thy intellectual powers pre- 
vail, thou wilt discover thy supe- 
riority over all other animals; but 
if thou doest not well, and permit- 
test thy nnimal desi'es to gain the 
asceridaticy, the fiiiilt is thine own, 
and ihou reducest thyself to a level 
with the brute. Cain, however, 
uersisted in his pernicious error : 
He hated his brother, becanae he 
was envious of the superior favour 
bestowed on a sacrifice of animals, 
which, according to his opinion, was 
an unjiislifiable deed. And bis 
hatred tempted him to the foUowinff 
manner of reasoning : " If thou, Abel, 
having no right to kill thy (ellow- 
creature, dost, nevertheless, find 
favour in the eyes of the Suprenae 
Being, when it suits thy purpose to 
sacrifice an innocent lamb, why may 
not I immolate thee, who art no 
better than the animal lh(»u hast 
offered?" Accordingly, " Cain arose 
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against bis Itrothe^r Abel, and slew 
hira." And even after the Divine 
denunciation, notwithstanding' the 
pang8 of conscience, and the terrors 
of remorae, which haunt the blood- 
stained murderer, he still persevered 
in his mischievous opinion, that 
man and beast are on a level, that 
both periah alike, and that the int«'l- 
lectual eoul of man gives him no 
superiority over the brute creation. 
This tenet he promulKated among 
his descendants ; and it was general 
on earth until the birth of Seth, who 
felt and acknowledged his supe- 
riority Ba a man, and whom Holy 
Writ declares to have been born in 
the shape and likeness of Adam, 
that is to say, knowing that he was 
in the likeness of the superior intel- 
ligences, because, like them, he has 
a purpose peculiar to his idiosyn- 
crasy. The pernicious error of Cain 
still continued prevalent; and even 
at the |)reHcnt day, it is still enter- 
tained by many ; for, unfortunately, 
we gee but too often that avarice, 
ambitinn, and lust of power, cause 
the slaughter of thousands, as if the 
life of man were of no greater value 
than that of beasts. 'Ihe few, Avho 
with Seth duly appreciate the dignity 
of man, resist ibe promptings of 
tbeir evil passionsi, and devote 
themselves in love and humility to 
the purpose assigned to them liy 
thfh Creator. 

Tiie better judgment of Seth was, 
however, not generally received even 
by the mass of his own descendants; 
and, with the exception of some few 
. il]uatriuu8 and heaven-inspired indi- 
^viduals, the bulk of mankind ad- 
[hered to the destructive tenets of 
Cain. The con.scquenee was, that 
violence and bnitalily increased 
amongst men, who, copying the 
ferocious haliiia of brutes, oppressed 
and crushed those who were too 
ueak to resist or defend themselves, 
luilil at last ibeir evil deeila so com- 
pletely debased liuiijanity, that Di- 
vine justice iinuierseil the corrupl 
race in the waters of the deluge. 
Noah, and his farady, (and the ani- 
mals tu which be had given shelter 
in the ark,) vvere all that Divine 
mercy iiermillcd lo survive the awful 
visitation ; and when they kft their 
iuylum, itpjeascd an All-merciful Gad 



efieclually to guard them from a 
relapse into the poisonous opinions 
whice had caused the destruction of 
the antediluvian world. When Noah, 
who was didy impressed with the 
superior dignity of man, above all 
other animals, in order to express 
his gratitude to his Great Preserver, 
brought an ofTering of animals, it 
was graciously received : As it ia 
said, "And the Lord smelled the 
pleasant odour;" and immediately 
afterwards the permission was 
granted to man to kiU animals for 
his food ; As it is said, " Like grass 
and herbs have 1 given all to you." 
(Genesis ix. 3.) This permission is, 
however, followed by the strict in- 
juiiiction, not to shed human hfood, 
distinctly marking the superiority of 
man : For while all the beasts of the 
earth are placed at the disposal of 
man, in order to supply his wants, 
he is strictly commanded to respect 
the dignity of his fellow- man, be- 
cause "man is made in the image of 
God," (Genesis ix. 6,) gifted with an 
intellectual soul, and with an indivi- 
dual purpose. 'ITaus it appears perfectly 
consistent, that what was prohibited 
to Adam should be permitted to 
Noah. 

When the law was given to the ' 
Israelites, its principles, spirit, and 
tendency, were evidently founded on 
the great truth, that man is at the 
liead of the terrestrial creation, and 
infinitely superior to mere animals. 
There, consequently, could he no 
fear that the ohkcrvers of this law 
could ever adopt the opinion of 
Cain. Therefore, the flesh of some 
animals was permitted as nutritious 
and healthy, while that of many 
others was ])rohihited as exercising 
a pernicious influence on the quali- 
tiej of man. Thus it is made the 
duty of every man who feeds on 
flesn to remember, that as he is su- 
perior to hnite beasts, (on which 
superiority alone his right to feed 
on them is fuunded,) it behoves him 
to vindicate the dignity of his spe- 
cies, by subjugating those animal 
passions and propensities, the in- 
dulgence of which sink him to a 
level with the subordinate animals. 
This investigation likewise proves, 
that a certain observance may at one 
timn be prohibited, and siibse.. 
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quentljr permitted, and vice versd ; 
and that it, consequently, is posoible 
that Divine laws may in their minor 
and temporal enactments become 
subject to alteration, as the wisdom 
of the Most High may dictate. Nor 
have we any proof to the contrary 



in the words of the law. Our next 
care will be to investigate which are 
the commands of the law that may 
become subject to modification : 
which with the help of (Jod we shall 
da in this division uf our work 
(To be continued.) 



IV. THE DAILY SERVICE IN THH SECOiND TEMPLE AT 
JERUSALEAl. 

raOM TUB nil^Vri lie, BY B. BALOM COHEN. 

Extracted from the tJ'nrrr m3i, on Hebrew periodical, published at 
Vienna, for 5581, (1821.) p. 38. 
( Continued from page 316.) 
TBB MORNTN'o SERVICE. proceeded to the receptacle for lamhs. 

At break of dawn, as soon as oh- (*^'^"'* '^''"'^ intended for sacrifices 



jects could be distinguished at a cer- 
tain distance,* the captain of the 
temple caused one of his officers to 
proclaim aloud, "Priests, corae to 
your service ! Levites, prepare for 
your duties ! I<iraelite8, occupy your 
station 1" Every man, thus sum- 
moned, instantly went to his appoint- 
ed place, and the serviice of the 
morning commenced in the follow- 
ing order : — 

The Priests wash their hands and 
feet. 

A Priest enters the temple with 
• profound veneration ; goes mto the 
noly.ll takes the broom which lay 
in a golden dish, and sweeps toge- 
ther the ashes on the altar from the 
censer which had been placed there 
on the preceding evening. He then 
performs his prayers, and, gathering 
the ashes, he withdraws backwards, 
in order not to turn his hack on the 
Most Holy, 'and leaves the interior 
of ihe tem])le. 

Another Priest brings two loga of 
wood, and places them on the burn- 
ing pile on the great altar of burnt- 
ufferings. 

Another Priest has, in the interim, 

* As it was tmlawFii] to inunolnte the 
niuruln){ BacriBop lipforo daj-lin-Bk, u " Cap- 
tajn uflhe time" wag rippi'iall}- nppuiutod, 
vchu carefully wiit^-lieil flie otiinitig dai\~n. 
Kor tlis pnrjiosp lie caiisivl •omt' Priw^tji to 
■noiuit tbo liorliican »>f tlin ipinpk', «lir», bj» 
Hoon aa tliey conid rcrngnisp tlif iiriestly 
city (if Hobron, (wliieli laj- Ligli ou a inmro- 
•ttiri 10 the east of Jcnisali'm,) cftUed out, 
" Till' rooming is m UbIii that we cau see 
Hebron." 

II Villi! Ilcbrpw Redev, pnge 172. 



were kept four days before they were 
offered,) and brings a yearling lamb, 
bound, to the slaughtering-place at 
the northern side of the altar, where 
all burnt-offerings, as the most holy 
saciiRces, were slaughtered ; (the 
sacrilices of a lower degree coulrl be 
killed in any part of the court ;) the 
" Station-men " then laid their hand 
on the lamb ; a Priest approaches, 
turns its head to the west of the 
temple, and slaughters it. Another 
Priest approaches with a basin, and 
receives the blood, which he con- 
stantly etirs, in order that it may 
not coagulate, hut may, at the pro- 
per time, be lit for sprinkling. 

After the lamb had been sacri- 
ficed, the Priests prepared to ofler 
incense. The ingredients and burn- 
ing coals were brouglit in costly ves- 
sels, and placed ready at hand The 
Priests, who by lot had been appoint- 
ed to perform the sacred oftice, enter 
the temple and the Holy. During 
their procession, a little bell is rung 
in the outer court, as a signal to the 
people there asaembled, who com- 
mence their prayers. A Priest takes 
the censer from the altar, and goes 
out of the temple backwards. As 
Boon as he enters the court, another 
Priest takes the hloivd of the lamb, 
— which till then had been continual- 
ly stirred, — and begins to fjirinklc. 
llo commences at the foot of thu 
attar at the east, goes to the north, 
then to the west ; and, having closed 
his round at the south, pours the 
remainder of the hkiod into a gutter 
placed nt the foot of the altar. 

Another Priest ne.vt extinguishai 
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6vet>ut of the seven lights of tlie gold- 
en candlestick in the Holy. Another 
enters, [^laccH the censer with burn- 
ing coals on the altar of incense, 
{lerforms his prayer, bows, and with, 
draws. The Priest who is appointed 
to offer the incense then enters, takes 
the censer from the altar, and gives 
it to the Priest who had extinguished 
the five lamps. He holds it while 
the former puts the incenaa on the 
coals ; then takes the censer, and 
offers the incense and his own prayers 
with profound devotion. As soon as 
he has concluded, he hows and with- 
draws. The Priest who had previow Jy 
extinp[uislied Jive of the lamps, now 
likewise puts out the remaining two, 
and ia the last who leaves the Holy. 

The lamb which has been sacri- 
ficed is then flayed, the entrails are 
taken out and washed, and the car- 
case cut up. The former are placed 
in a dish, the latter on a marble slah, 
and both are salted. The meat-utFer- 
ing ia next prepared. This consisted 
of a certain quantity of the finest 
flour, mixed with a measure of the 
best oil, and strewed with incens?. 
The drink-offering is then got ready, 
consisting of a certain measure of 
wine, which ia brought out in a 
splendid golden flagon. All this was 
done in tbe interval between day- 
break and sun-rise. 

When the sun has risen, the sacri- 
fices are carried to tbe altar of burnt- 
oft'erings by nine Priests, each of 
whom bears the piece apportioned 
to him by lot. These Priests form a 
regnhr procession, and e^chibit the 
various olleringH, by holding them 
up in sight of the assembled people, 
who then pronounce the Kertafh 
Schmanff* The sacrifices are then 
received by other Priests, and pUced 
on the burning pile, where they are 
consumed, A Priest then ascends 
to tlie altar, takes the meat offering, 
(which has nlreaily been described,) 
strews it with salt and incense, takes 
a handful thereof, and throws it into 
the flames, retaining the rest as his 
perquisite. He is succeeded by ano- 
ther Priestj with the twelve cakes of 



the High Priest, on which he strews 
salt, and throws them in the fire. 
Lastly, a Priest apj)roache8 with the 
drink-offering of wine in a golden 
flagon. He mounts the altar, and 
pours the wine into a silver ewer, 
through a hole, in the bottom of 
which it runs down the foot of the 
altar into the brook Kedron. 

Immediately afterwards, twelve 
Levites,accom|mmedbyinBlrumental 
music, chant the psalm appropriated 
to the service of the day, and two 
Priests blow the silver trumpets. 

This is followed by the priestly 
benediction, which, in the second 
temple, was preceded and followed 
by short prayers. Tliia concluded 
the regular morning-service. If any 
additional public or private sacrifices 
were offered, it was done immedi- 
ately after the regular morning ser- 
vice was closed. 



EVB.NINO SERVICE. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon, 
another yearling Iamb was sacrificed, 
under obaenance of the same order 
and ceremonies as have already been 
dcscribMl. Meat-offerings, diink- 
offeringp, and incense, accompanied 
this sacrifice, similar to those which 
were brought with the morning ser- 
vice. 

The seven lamps in the golden 
candlestick were then lighted, and 
burnt till morning. 

The afternoon sacrifice was kept 
burning, on a moderate fire, through- 
out tbe whole night. At sunset, the 
h'eriath- Schmancf was again pronounc- 
ed, and the evening prayers read. 

The Levites cleansed the utensils, 
and placed every thing in due order 
for the service of the nest day. They, 
together with the Priests and " Sta- 
tion-men," awaited the arrival of 
their successors. Thus the daily 
service was continued without inter- 
ruption, even on the Sab bat b and 
high holy days j on which occasions, 
however, additional offerings and 
ceremonies took place. 



(,To be continued.) 
V'lile Hi'lirew Review, pnge 13, 
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ESSAY ON THB ANCIENT SCHO(}L.S OF THE ISRAELITES. 
FROM THE ca'nyn 'ina: Far 5582. (1822.) 

antiquity, and which, though flitting 



A HISTORY of the sc^ooIs of the 
ancient Hebrews can only be offered 
to our readers in fragments and de- 
tached portions, ns the sources froni 
whence our information in tierired 
are not only very scanty, Lut for- 
sake us when moKt we need their 
aid. We shall, however, Bubuiit 
such traditions as have pre.<iervcd 
among our people a faint trace of 
their most ancient schools 

According to the pious lef^ends of 
the Rabbies, the fual schooU are of 
a date anterior to the delude. In 
these, both relinion and the sciences 
were taught. At the head of these 
schools were Adam, Enoch, and 
Noah. Subsequently, Melchi-zedek 
became the founder of a school in 
Kiriath-Sepher, " tlie city of hooks." 
Abraham is said to have been the 
disciple of Eber, and promulgated 
the learning of his tutor among the 
Chaldeans and Egyptians, who are 
said to he indebted to him for their 
knowledge of arithmetic and astro- 
nomy, — sciences in which the latter 
were subsequently more fully in- 
structed by his grandson, Jacob. The 
Targum, or Paraphrase of OnUelos, 
renders the words, " And Jacob waa 
on WH, a perfect man, who dwelt 
in tents ;" (Gen. sxv. 27 t) by, " Ja- 
cob was a perfect man, who studied 
in the schools." In these schoola, 
Shem and Eber, according to the 
Rabbies, were the principal tutors. 

We will here collect such details 
respecting these tutors as are pre- 
served in the Talmud and the Me- 
drashim. However imperfect and 
even improbable, they nevertheless 
afford the only gleams of light which 
penetrate the obscurity of remotest 



and uncertain, still, in sonne decree, 
illumine the earliest annals of human 
civilization. 

SHB.V. 

NiXETY-EiSHT years before the 
deluge, this son of Noah was bom. 
His father instructed him in the es- 
sential principlea of religion, which 
he again promulgated among his 
descendants and pupils. For this 
purpose he erected a school on 
Mount Tabor. 

According to the Rabbinical le- 
gends, Shem is identical with Alel- 
chi-zedek. Abraham was one of his 
disciple^-. The ceremonies which he 
observed at his sacrifices had been 
communicated to him by his tutor ; 
who also taught jurisprudence and 
astronomy in his academy. Metho- 
dius considers him as the inventor 
of astrology.* Nay, he is even hy 
some held up as the first of mon- 
archa and founders of cities. It is 
said that Ceuta in Africa, Salerno || 
in Italy, and Salem in India, were 
built by him. 

* Scipio Sgambari in bi^ work entitled, 
" j-trvhivonun f^eteria Tettamenti , ten tie 
Scriptoribus fMraicif," Bssprts tlist Shem 
wns tjie autliur of a tri'Btisi? nu medicine, 
of which B mBnuHcript lu Hehrew waa pre- 
served iu the libraiy of the then (1600) 
Elector of navarin. 

II Tlie niupfulnr and linpmbable iiltft that 
Stmn in the fuaiider nf Salerno hull, how- 
evpr, iv^n arfopted in the rdigionn worship 
of that citj-. In a. mi>^*al of the chnrch at 
Salerno, tlie following Htanza is iusprted, to 
be miug oil certaiu feast-dayn : — 

" O Salernnvt, civitat nobilis, 
Quam fundavit Sem, KoefertiU*." 

{To be continued.) 



NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A LEARNB.B Corre3|wndent, whose signature is .J. C, requesta us to fur- 
nish him with some biographical account of R. Joseph Albo, the author of 
Sfipher Ikkarim. We confess our acquaintance ■with this great man's life is 
most scanty. AH that we know of him is, that he waa born at Soria, resided 
at Saragossa, and was present at a great theological conference held with 
Bishop HieronymuH in the year 1412. Should any of our readers be able 
to furnish us with a more detailed account, we shall feel obliged to them. 

LoKBOK :— Ptlnied by Jamn NlchoHi, ■)«, HOTlonvSquire. 
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I. ON THE CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS IN THE COUNTENANCE 
AND BEARING OF NATIONS. ARISING FROM fllORAL, 
CAUSES- 

(Conduded from page 326 J 

For iUustrating the proposition 
we had undertaken to discuss, it 
was necessary to trace the Israelites 



(throughout their hietory. Thia has 
been done, Ijowever, to no greater 
extent tiian was requisite for deve- 
loping the subject ; and we sliall 
pursue the same course by taking an 
equally rapid view of that part of 
their history which remains to be 
noticed. 

Though the captivity may be said 
to have terminated at the end of the 
seventy years foretold by Jeremiah, 
yet, independence did not succeed to 
it; on the contrary, except during 
the period of the Maccabees, the 
nation from the time of the destruc- 
tion of tlie first temple down to the 
present period has always been un- 
der foreign sway. 

If the prediction of Jacob — " The 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
nor a lawgiver from between his 
feet, until Sliiloh come ; and unto 
him shall the gathering of the people 
he," is to be understood as referring 
to a temporal authority : That autho- 
rity ceased with Zedekiah, the last 
king of the house of Jadah, and even 
he was tributary to the king of Ba- 
bylon. If the Maccabees be cited as 
instances of native princes having 
reigned over the Israelites since Ze- 
dekiab's time, this would not alter 
the case, for the Maccabees were 
of the tribe of Levi and not of 

t Judah. 
We consider that the prediction 
just quoted alludes to the spiritual 
authority contained in the Divine 
laws ; in eupporl of which oi>inion 
L maybe quoted Fsalm \\. fi, 7: "Ciod 
B hath spoken in his holiness ; i will 



rejoice, I will divide Shechem, and 
mete out the valley of Succoth. tiilead 
is mine, and i\Iana.sseb is mine; 
Ephraimalso i^ the strength of mine 
head ; and JwUih is wif lawgiver." 
And existing circumstances do in a 
most remarkable manner confirm 
this view of it. TboUKh the tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin are under- 
stood to constitute the whole body 
of the Israelites of the present day, 
it would be difficult to point out in- 
dividuals among them as belonging 
certainly to the tribe of Benjamin, 
whilst there exists no doubt in the 
mindjj of the Israelites themselves as 
to those that belong to the tribe of 
Judah. And aa respects the other 
ten tribes, there is reason for be- 
lieving that many descendants of 
theirs are still among us ; for we find 
that " Asa gathered all Judah and 
Benjamin, and the strangers with 
them out of Ephraim and Manasseh, 
and out of Simeon ; for they fell to 
him. out of Israel in abundance, 
when they saw that the Lord his 
God was with him." And the 
descendants of these were not in- 
volved in the fate of their brethren 
who were subsequently taken cap- 
tives by the Assyrian king and dis- 
tributed in the cities of the Medes ; 
but they participated in the fate 
of the tribes of Judah and Benja- 
min, who were afterwards taken to 
Babylon and its provinces. Thus, 
there may be among the body of 
Israelites of the present day several 
individuals of all the other eleven 
tribes, yet so merged in the predo- 
minating numbers of the tribe of 
Judah, that when allusion is now 
made to the Jews generally, that 
2 X 
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tribe alone presents itself to our 
minds. 

Notwithstanding the vicissitudes 
the nation has unilergone, the Divine 
laws, which we contend is the autho- 
rity alluded to under its proper sytn- 
bol, the Sceptre, have been pre- 
served, and are at this day in the 
keeping of the Israelites, by whom, 
as we have Bhown, is to be under- 
stood the tri(>e of .Iiidah principally ; 
conliriniii^ the prediction that a law- 
giver of that tribe should never he 
wanting. Nor do we understand 
the expression " until Shiloh come," 
as inctuHing that llien the sceptre 
should depart, but thaS it rather 
bears the construction, the Divine 
laws shall be preserved in the tribe 
of Judah until that remote period 
when it is said the beneficent pur- 
poses of the Deity towards the whole 
nunian race will he fully accom- 
plished; and so far from the sceptre 
then depuriing from .fudah, wc have 
the autliority of the ii^cripturea for 
believing the Divine laws are even 
then to be promulgated by these his 
servants.* Those laws, the ojiera- 
tion of which, as stated in the early 
part of our subject, nrc calculaicd 
to impress the most noble bearing 
and beneficent expression of coun- 
tenance on tlieir observerc, will be 
found, as we lliink we can show, to 
have exerted their influence in pro- 
ducing likewise those tniits of ao 
unfavourable description which some, 
from prevailing prejudices, rather 
than from their own experience, have 
been too ready to assign as the cha- 
racteristics of many of the Israelites 
of the present day ; supporting in a 
most extraordinary way the proposi- 
tion we have laid down, that the 
laws, manners, and customs of a 
people e.\crt a great influence on 
their e.\ternal ap]iearnnce. 

From the understood nature of 
the expression of coimtenance to 
which we have just alluded, it Mill 
at first view appear a little extraordi- 
nary to assert that the Divine laws 
should operate to produce two such 
very opposite effects ; and our read- 
ers, we imagine, will not be a little 
curious to learn how this apparently 

• !-aiali xi. 1, ff, JO; Iif. 6: Isu. 8,9; 
Zwii. viii. 33. 



incongruous doctrine can be recon- 
ciled ; but a little patience on their 
part may satisfy them of the possi- 
bility of solving their dotibtK upon 
it : Tor this purpose we must trace 
the Israelites through the weal and 
the woe of their destiny. It may 
then be perceived that the good 
traits they have been able to pre- 
serve in their character to the pre- 
sent time, is owing to their possess- 
ing the Divine laws, their love of 
them, their acknowledgment of 
their e.tcellence, and their remarka- 
ble altacbment to their religiun. The 
alrao*l miraculous preservation of 
this law may be trxily considered the 
means by which the Deity fulfils his 
promise tb them in the words, 
" When thou passest through the 
waters I will be with thee; and 
through the rivers, rhey shall not 
overflow thee : When thou walkest 
through the fire, thou shall not be 
Imriit ; neither shall the flame kindle 
upon thee." (Isaiah xliii. 2.) 

In order that our readers may 
more clearly comprehend the argu- 
ments we are urging, we must refer 
them again to the vast difference 
between human and Divine laws. 
The first are generally made to meet 
the local circumstances and interests 
of a certain people and country, 
embracing, however, some laws that 
are common to all civilized nations, 
and received by them as axioms in 
legislation ; such, for 'instance, as 
relate to the [irotection of life and 
property, and others to which it is 
unnecessary to allude. If you com- 
mit murder, you shall be put to death. 
If you rob, you shall undergo iinpri- 
Bonment, receive stripes, or be ba- 
nished, itc. Here the fear of corpo- 
real pimishment is made the inatrii- 
ment for deterring man from the 
commission of crimes. 

Now, not only are the same 
crimes denounced by the Divine 
laws, 1)ut, after undergoing the pe- 
nalty to he inflicted by his fellow- 
man for infringing ihe laws of the 
society to which he belongs, the cul. 
prit ia still in the predicament of 
having offended a much higher 
power, for he has yet to make his 
peace with his God. If death has 
been the penalty incurred, and the 
criminal has been subjected to it, he 
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canncn suJI'erita}fainliere;it ia clear, 
therefore, that he has to appear before 
the awful tiihunal of his Maker in an- 
other life, to be there ju(][^ed by I lira. 
Desidep, there are many commands 
and precepts in the Divine laws 
which are not found in human laws ; 
because, were they even introduced 
there they could never reach the 
party who infringes them. We shali 
instance a few of such commands, to 
abow the utter impracticability 'of 
human laws being framed to any 
purpose in similar cases. 

" Thou shalt not hate thy brother 
in thy heart. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself." *' Thou shalt 
love the stranger that dwelleth with 
you as thyself." " And if thy bro- 
ther be waxen poor and fallen into 
decay with thee; then thou shalt 
relieve him ; yea, though he be a 
stranger, or a sojourner, that he may 
live ^with thee." " If thou meet 
thino enemy's ox or his ass going 
astray, thou shalt surely bring it 
back to hira again." "If thou aeest 
the ass of him that hateth thee lying- 
under hia burthen, and wouldst for- 
bear to help him, thou ishalt surely 
help with him." The punishment 
for not observing' theea and similar 
commands, is reserved by the Sove- 
reign of the universe to himself, 
plainly enough intimating that he 
has not delegated his authority to 
any one to search the human heart, 
or to legislate on points of vital im- 
portance toward promoting that love 
of peace, and of beneficent feelings 
among mankind, whicli are the main 
props for sustaining the whole frame 
of human society, ou those principles 
which alone can render the human 
race the jterfect and happy beings it 
was doubtle.is the beneficent purpose 
of thejr (.Veator they should be when 
he made man. 

Into whatever country they may 
have been thrown or wandered — 
whatever might be the variety and 
defects of the laws of those coim- 
tries — however imperfect their 
moral codes, and absurd or cruel 
their religious doctrines and rites, 
the Israelites were guarded always 
against their evil eSects by the 
possession of their perfect law on 
every one of those jioints. "It is 
not hidden from thee, neither is it 

2 x 



afar off. It is not in heaven, that 
thou ahouldst say, Who shall go up 
for ns to heaven, and bring it nnto 
u!», that we may hear and do it? 
Neither i;8 it beyond the sea, that 
Ihou sliouhlst say, Who shall go 
over the sea for us, and bring it 
unto us, that we may hear it and 
doit? But the word is very nigh 
unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart, that thou mayest do it." 
(Deut. XXX. 11-14.) 

To their own law in every country 
it has always been their bounden 
duty to pay implicit obedience — it is 
more dreadful for thtm to ofiFcnd 
their God than man. And our 
readers must recollect that so far 
from tbeir dispersion and sufl'erings 
having causrd them to lay by that 
law, or to consider its statutes a dead 
Ittter, they have become more and 
more attached to it, and would be 
found constantly refusing obedience 
to the laws of any country in wbicli. 
they might be dwelling, if auch 
laws were opposed to those entrusted 
by the Deity to their keeping. 

Our readers of other religious 
creeds would be struck with the 
solemn and affecting scene, presented 
in the house of prayer of the Ib- 
raeliles, on that Sabbath when the 
portion of the Pentateuch is read, 
narrating the delivering of the law 
at Mount Sinai. On the reader of 
the service coming to the twentieth 
chapter of E.vodus, containing the 
Ten (.'ommandmentSj hia modula- 
tion of that species of recitative in 
wliich the law is delivered, assumes 
a more solemn and impressive style 
than usual ; the whole congregation 
rise simultaneously, and in death- 
like silence listen to the sacred in. 
junctions. 

At such a moment, it is impossible 
for a true I-raelite to keep Ins heart 
from throbbing violently and his 
feelings from rising almost to suftb- 
cation. It brings to his mind the 
awful and momentous period of hia 
history, when tliese same command- 
ments were delivered to the highly- 
favoured ancestors of liis nation — 
when a whole peaple (entering into a 
mutual compact with their God) pro- 
raise to serve him faithfully, and He 
vouchsafing to declare that they 
shall be his peculiar people, they seem 
2 
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8f(ain to stand before Him as at 
Sintti, and to hear again hia dread but 
beneficent commands. The people 
now hearing those commanda re- 
peated to them are the descendants 
of the »arae pcojjle who first re- 
ceived them, and of those who. for 
thousands of years since, have heard 
them dehvered to them every year. 
Do we require any thihff more to 
explain how this law came to be bo 
deeply engraven on their hearts, 
and its precepts to be constantly 
present to their roiads? Having 
eatiafactorily ascertained this, we 
proceed to its application to our 
su^ect. 

The sense of their dependence on 
the will of other nations is aSect- 
ingly exhibited in Nehemiah's la- 
ment. •■ Behold," he says, "we are 
servants this day, and for the land 
that thou gavest unto our fathers to 
eat the fruit thereof and the good 
thereof, Behold, we are servants in 
it, and it yieldeth much increase 
unto the kings whom thou hast set 
over us because of our sins ; also 
they have dominion over our bodies, 
and over our cattle, at their pleasure, 
and we are in great distress." 

The struggles, however, that were 
then takingplace betweentheGreeks 
and Persians, in which the latter 
suffered dreadfully, must have occa- 
sioned the rigour of the Persian 
Government over the Israelites to 
be relaxed, especially after the vic- 
tory obtained at Cnidos, by Conon 
the Athenian general^ when, by the 
treaty entered into with the Grecian 
Statea, it became of importance to 
Persia to secure the fidelity of the 
Israelites, whose city, Jerusalem, 
was now in a measure a frontier 
town between the Grecian States 
and the Persian Empire : And the 
Jews subsequently evinced their 
sense of the lenient treatment which 
they experienced, and the confidence 
placed in them, by faithfully adhering 
to the Persian monarchy and re- 
fusing to joln^ Alexander the ^Great 
in his attack upon it. 

In the enjoytnent of peace them- 
selves, whilst the struggle for empire 
was carryin)^ on around them, they 
kept increasing in numbers and opu- 
lence ; for, by means of their bre- 
thren settled in the cities and pro- 



vinces of Babylon, and'of thoaethat 
had removed to Egypt, together 
with the favourable position of their 
country, they must have carried on 
an extensive and lucrative com- 
merce, as we know of no other 
means by which they could have 
attained to that wealth and prospe- 
rity they very soon after e.thibiteu. 

We thall advert here to a circum- 
stance of great importance, which, 
whilst it most probably contributed 
to preserve the nation from ever 
after abandoning the worship of the 
true God, and served to bind them 
closer together, it may likewise have 
produced the surely unexpected and 
undesirable effect of subsequently 
engendering feelings that were not 
only irreconcilable with the teneta 
of their religion, hut diametrically 
opposed to its beneficent precepts. 

The dread of falling again into 
idolatry, added to the mortifications 
and Bufferings they had experienced 
since the loss of their independence, 
occasioned the rulers and heads of 
the nation to exact a more rigid ob- 
servance of the ordinances of the 
law than had ever been done before, 
and even to add to it many observ- 
ances as fences to guard and secure it. 
'I'heir disgust at every other reh- 
gion grew the stronger, the more 
satisiied they became of the purity 
and excellence of their own. This 
induced in them a rather contemptu- 
ous feeling towards persons and na- 
tions not so well instructed on that 
point as themselves, and it undoubt- 
edly first gave rise to that dislike 
and hatred they themselves ex- 
perienced afterwards from other na- 
tions. The feeling of contempt on 
their parts had its origin in that 
f>rid€ of the human heart so fre- 
quently and energetically denounced 
in their law and other sacred -writ- 
ings : Had thej', on the contrary, 
followed the beneficent spirit of that 
law, and fully understood the tend- 
ency of their other writings, they 
would have deemed it their duty to 
behold with commiseration, instead 
of pride and contenjpt, llje leas- 
instructed children of the same Al- 
mighty Father of all. Their pro- 
phets had told them, that He looked 
with pity on his benighted creatures ; 
and surely his own people ought not 
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to have despised what he loved. To 
this fatal fault, we apprehend, many 
of their subsequent sulferingii may 
be traced. 

Alexander the Great, having over- 
thrown the Peraian monarchy, ap- 
pears CO have entertained a great 
regard for the Jewa ; doubtless, be- 
cauae his sound discriminatioD and 
philosophical education under Aris- 
totle enabled him at once to per- 
ceive and appreciate the superior 
purity and truth of the Jewish reli- 
gion over the Grecian mythology, 
But which he dared not insist upon 
his people's adopting. 

The Jews from this period begin 
to grow into notice and importance 
in the history of the times, and their 
constant and intimate intercourse 
with Grecians, Persians, and even 
Indians tinged them with the re- 
spective systems of philosophy of 
those people, and led them to adopt 
many of their manners and customs, 
without, however, altering their no- 
tions on religious points : Those 
demonstrations of a predeliction to 
imitate other nations laid the foun- 
dation for great dissensions after- 
wardi among the Jews themselves, 
for the more rigid observers of the 
law, taking the alarm, dreaded, and 
most probably with reason then, 
that it would lead at last to their 
people embracing the worship of the 
Greeks, which, we must recollect, 
was free from those cruel rites that 
of themselves would have proved a 
sufficient barrier against their being 
adopted by the Israelite, had they 
formed part of the Grecian religion. 

The means adopted, however, for 
preventing the apprehended result, 
may have been injudicious and, pro- 
bably, even led to some unhappy 
effects. The party who dreaded the 
subversion of their reUgion may 
have considered it proper to assume 
an austere exterior— to make an open 
and ostentatious display of devotion — 
and to practise the minutest observ- 
ances of their religion ; — hut they 
may have neglected, at the same 
time, to observe and practise those 
great and more important commands 
of the law, enforcing peace and good- 
will among all mankind, and more 
especially towards their own bre- 
thren. It may have escaped them, 



that pride of heart was deiiounted, 
and that lip-service was an abomina- 
tion to their God. Need we quote 
the innumerable passages in the 
8acred Writings themselves -. that 
loo plainly indicate what were the 
sins of our forefathers, or, shall wo 
cast a veil over them i We fear that 
in too many cases the ceremonials 
were more observed than those great 
precepts of our religion, through 
the practice of which alone could 
the purposes of the Deity be accom- 
plished by Israelites as his instru- 
ments J for, to the truly devout, and, 
at the same time, strict observers of 
all the forms, rites, and ceremonies 
of our holy religion, it must be 
quite evident that if, as they cannot 
deny, we are appointed to be a king- 
dom of priests to the Most High, 
our oiHce cannot be taken to consist 
in merely performing the ceremo- 
nials of our religion, but does un- 
doubtedly imply a strict observance 
of all its heneficent statutes. The 
history of the Israelites of those 
times shows too clearly, that, though 
they did not worship idols, their 
conduct in other respects was un- 
happily calculated to bring a re- 
proach on their religion ; so dread- 
fully are we poor mortaJs apt to err 
and mistake our path I 

For this, it is to be presumed, 
were our forefathers punished j for 
had they not sinned, we are bound 
to helieve, our God would not have 
subjected them to so many miseries 
they then e.Ttperienced, nor have 
subsequently exposed them to the 
merciless cruelties of their oppres- 
sors. 

Let us for a moment consider 
what might have been the effect if, 
even at the time of the Maccabees, 
the nation, firm in their determina- 
tion to die or to become free, but, 
considering that both life and free- 
dom were desirable only as each 
might be put to good and worthy 
purposes, had looked closely into 
their religion, and, perceiving the 
high purposes for which they had 
had been selected by the Deity, 
instead of disdaining other na- 
tions, they had discovered, on 
the contrary, that it was their 
bounden duty to endeavour by mild 
means, sound reasonings, and above 
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all, by a uniform and roneistent 
practice of the beneficent precepts of 
the rtligion they professen so much 
to admire, to bring the uninstructed 
to understand its tendency, and the 
sublime tniths it involves? Might 
it not he presumed, that, acting thus 
in conformity with their mission, 
they would have experienced the 
favour and support of their God, 
and attaining again the important 
and imposing position they once 
held annong the nations, they would 
have influenced greatly and benefici- 
ally the destinies of the rest of man- 
kind, not by the force of arms, but 
by means more appropriate to the 
office to which they had been ap- 
pointed — meeknew — reason — and 
goodness ? 

Unhappily that course was not 
adopted towards strangers ; and the 
animosities of the several parties 
that had atiiien among the Jews 
Ihemseh-CH, reached so great a 
height, that crimes too horrible to 
relate were committed, and in the 
very temple itself. We must not 
condemn the whole nation for this 
conduct . The actors in those scenes 
were comparatively few in number; 
the people, however, as in all aimi- 
lar cases,* were the greatest suf- 
ferera. , 

At the destruction, of the second 
temple, and subsequently, in the 
several countries to which they, were 
dragged as slaves, as well as in those 
where they had been settled long 
before the fall of their country, the 
people suBTered dreadfully from the 
hatred that had been encouraged 
against them, arising, most 'probably, 
from the causes already assigned, 
and from the obstinate, if not cou- 
rageous, resistance they had oftered 
to the Romans. Notmths tan ding 
the immense numbers that had been 
cruelly put to death, they are not 
long after found in a comparatively 
flourishing state ; and repeatedly un- 
dergoing several changes in their con- 
dition and fortunes, we find they 
had. at length, attained to such de- 
gree of prosperity and consideration, 
all over the world, as to render that 
period in their history deserving of 
being denominated their "golden 
age." — " Every where they are seen 
not only pursuing unmolested their 



lucrative and enterprising traffic ; 
not merely merchants of splendour 

and opulence, but suddenly admi- 
nistering the finances of Christian 
and Mahomedan kingdoms ; and 
travelling as ambassadors between 
mighty Sovereigns," — That prosper- 
ous state was of different duration in 
different parts of the world ; but it 
M'as too soon succeeded every where 
by an age, which, for its contrast to 
that we have just noticed, might 
justly be called their " iron age,' of 
much longer duration than the hap- 
pier era. 

It would lead us too far to enter 
into the \'arious -causes that have 
been assigned for the dreadful 
change the Jews underwent in their 
condition ; The details are to be 
found written in their bluod, in the 
histories of the several countries 
they inhabited. That they had 
faults, we may confess ; but surely 
no one at this day will stand up and 
say they were such as to merit the 
cruellies and uppressioos practised 
upon them for ages. — VVilUngly 
would we have passed over thi.s me- 
lancholy portion of their history, 
were it not that it is too much con- 
nected with those traits in their 
countenance and bearing which are 
the immediate purport of our writ. 

The great change in the aspect of 
the world, produced by the over- 
throw of the Roman Empire by the 
northern hordes, had as much effect 
on the fortunes of the Jewish people 
ultimately as on any other nation. 
The great Barons and Chiefs became 
the sole lords of all the lands; 
whilst the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries they had conquered were made 
slaves or eerfs. Though we have 
no evidence that the Jews generally 
were reduced to the same abject 
state, owing ])robably to their not 
being found settled on the lands, 
they in the end came to suffer more 
than others from the proud and bar- 
barous conquerors. For having in 
progress of time lent them large sums 
of money on mortgage upon their 
estates, the powerful debtors, unable 
or unwilling otherwise to settle the 
claims against them, found the easy 
way of oischarging them by pillag- 
ing the Jews of what other property. 
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they had, maasacring and baniah- 
ing them from their territories. 

The Jews, had been amply indetn- 
nified for not being allowed to hold 
lands themselves by following com- 
merce, applying themselves to the 
8tu(ly of the Bciences and other 
learning, (of which they appeared at 
one time to be the exclusive possess- 
ors in Europe.) practising medicine, 
^&c., all which could not fail to dis- 
tinguish them favourably in the so- 
cial system ; and during that period 
we cannot certainly imagine them 
marked by an ignoble mien or car- 
riage : But, from whatever causes it 
arose, those resources for supporting 
the dignity of their nature were ra- 
pidly taken from them. — Oppreasion 
and cruelties of every kind were 
practised against them, whilst re- 
strictions upon their industry and 
talents were multiplied everywhere to 
such a degree as to drive the great- 
er number to the moat miserable 
shifts to maintain tbeinselvea and 
their families. Contempt and hatred 
were now superadded to the long 
list of cruelties and tninstice that 
had been heaped upon them. And 
we are now arrived at that period in 
their history when the defects so 
much complained of, as being their 
characteristic traits, may be fairly 
traced to the ill treatment and worse 
laws which were in force against 
them, in almost every country where 
the unfortuDates were sojourners. 
Would it be fair under such circum- 
stances to judge the moral conduct 
and appearance of a people ? Would 
not the humane and candid ascribe 
the defects complained of to the 
parties who were the real causes of 
them ; and, regretting (hat a single 
instance of those enacttnents of a 
barbarous age should still be found 
in operation anywhere against this 
interesting people, would uot only 
desire, hnt join heartily, to have 
them abolished, and, if possible, to 
obliterate the recollection that they 
ever existed ? 

But if there should be any, who, 
still deaf to the cries of humanity, 
wish to see perpetuated the oppres- 
sions, disabilities, and unnnerited 
opprobrium under which the Israel- 
ites have so long groaned ; and see- 
ing the shifts to which many of 



them are unfortunately apt to resort 
for acquiring a mori?Bl of bread for 
their starring famibes ; and whilst 
practising mean, unworthy, and 
sometimes dishonest methods for 
procuring the bitter morsel, they are 
observed to have a downcast look 
and crouching carriage; let not such 
ungenerous persons triumphantly 
exclaim, " See what a low and mean 
countenance is here, the marks of 
conscious guilt that cannot look you 
in the face ! ''—Let such know that 
the conscience of the Israelite ac- 
quits him, in a great measure, to- 
wards his oppressor; but he is at 
that moment accusing himself of 
acting contrary to his law— that law 
which is graven ou bis heart, and is 
ever present to his mind, is occasion- 
ing his breast to be tortured at 
being driven to commit actions so 
unworthy of a professor of a rehgion 
that teaches far better things. The 
considerate and humane man of 
every persuasion will imagine what 
are the feelings of a being reared 
from his infancy in such a code of 
mural and religious laws aa those of 
the Israelites, whilst, acting from 
dire necessity in a tnanner so con- 
trary to the dictates of his own con- 
science, (for he can never divest him- 
self of a sense of its impropriety, and 
pvitt'tng on a reckless bearing, set all 
laws human and Divine at deliance,) 
he degrades himself and brings a re- 
proach on the religion for which he 
would be ready to lay down his life. 
No infliction on the body by the rack 
can equal that produced by this com- 
pulsory resort to unwojthy conduct, 
on the mind of its victim. 

An Israelite of the lowest cast has 
naturally an aspiration after the most 
noble attainments of his nature. — It 
cannot be otherwise when the mean- 
est among them knows, that it is for- 
tune only that places him below the 
wealthiest and proudest of his fellow- 
men — In the eye of hia God he 
knows he is equal to any, for he has 
a portion in the high and noble des- 
tiny of liis people. IIow bitter, then, 
must be hia feelings when thus shut 
out from exercising the noblest at- 
tributes of his nature, and which his 
very religion teaches him it behoves 
him above all other jjeople to culti- 
vate, cherish, and practise I It proves 
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how wonderfully hia law nreMrves 
him, amonj^ bo manjr trials, from 
the commission of any ^eat crimes, 
and from being worse than he is. 

But whilst we offer this excuse 
for him we regret likewise, that the 
love of bis law, and his desire to 
•enre his God, do not always, and 
in every case, and under every cir- 
cumstance fortify him against those 
assaults on his virtue. 

The past cannot be recalled — The 
present is oura; — and the future may 
De so likewise, in some measure, 
through our exertions and the pow- 
erful interposition of the AlmiKhty. 
Oppressions and degradations nave 
greatly diminished everywhere. In 
this country they may be said to 
have nearly become extinct altoge- 
ther ; and we trust what remains of 
them may soon be obliterated from 



the code of every oBtton : — But if 
they should not,— or if they should 
ever again become as great and nu- 
merous as they were, unfortunately, 
at former periods, we raise oar 
voices to implore, to supplicate our 
people to press the precepts of their 
religion close to their hearts { — to let 
nothing induce them to bring a re- 
proach upon it by actina^ coutrary to 
the commands of their Ootl ; — to die 
rather than infringe any single one 
of the great principles it inculcates. — 
Ijet them abstain from all evil, — go- 
vern their passions, and let benevo- 
lence towards the whole human race 
reign supreme in their breasts. 

Let them do all these and relr 
upon their CJod, and they will find, 
chat " His hand is not shortened 
that he cannot help them when they 
call upon Him." A. A. h. 



II. THE MISHNA 

ni3« n'sao, Mescheth Aboth : "thb ethics or thk fathbbs. 

pa^ p. COMMENTS BY NAPHTALI HIHTS WKSSKLY. 

(Continued from page 328.) 
SuAMHA] said, "MRkethjr law a soltletl appointmrat ; ray III tie and dn mocL ; Bn<] 
rem ve ereij- man chwrftiU y . " ( I . xv. ) 

CoMMENTAHV. Make thy late aseU 
tied appointment — Our teacher uses 
U3p to denote a something which is 
constant and settled ; meaning to 
say," Let the law be thy constant and 
settled occupation." His intention 
is by no means to exclude those 
avocations which are altogether un- 
connected with the Rtudy of the law ; 
but, in recommending us to keep 
the law, its commandments, and 
doctrines constantly present to our 
minds, he intimates that even our 
every-day pursuits will become puri- 
tied, and will contribute to strengthen 
us in the observa-nce of the law. 
For as a man puttitig up at an inn 
does not in that temporary dwelling 
find those domestic comforts which 
his own home affords, and there- 
fore shortens his ntay as much as 
possible, in order to return with a 
new zest to his own fire-side ; so 
likewise man, keeping constantly 
before hia eyes the law of his God 
and its study, will, even while he is 
performing hia necessary calling, 
he iovgiag for the hour of contem- 



plation, and wiil discharge his social 
duties honestly and scrupulously, 
in order that his hours of reflection 
may not be interrupted by self- 
reproach. Accordingly Holy Writ 
tells U8, "And these words which I 
to-day command thee shall be on 
thy heart;" (Deut ;) that is 

to say, The first place in thy heart 
and mind is due to the lavv of thy 
Creator : All thy other occupations 
are but accessory to that which is de- 
signed to be constantly before thine 
eyes. 

Say (but) little and do much — \ia.r- 
ing told U8 what ought to be oar 
principal pursuit, our instnicter 
follows it up, by giving us a most 
salutary counsel. It is generally the 
case that when men constantly and 
intensely reflect on a particular sub- 
ject, it is apt entirely to engross 
their conversation ; and while men 
are thinking and talking, they too 
often neglect to perform. Against 
this abuse our teacher cautions us, 
in these few but appropriate words : 
" Say little and do much." Sap 
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little : Do not on every occasion, 
proper or improper, in season or oat 
of season, show oft' thy acquaint- 
ance with and intense study of the 
law, lest thou be justly aecuaed of 
vain.glory and of bypocrisy. But 
do much. Teach by example, more 
than by precept. Obey the law, 
perform itt commandments, and 
practiae the virtues it enjoins, ai- 
lently, without calling the attention 
of men to thy piety and worth ; and 
when the season for exertion ar- 
rives, let tby deeds ever exceed thy 
words. 

Receive every m«« cheerfidig — Hav- 
ing thus impressed upon our mind, 
that the law of God is to be our 
constant occupation ; and having 
cautioned ub against j>erniitting 
words to supersede deeds in our 
performance of the duties it enjoins; 
our teacher proceeds to warn us 
against another error incidental to 
human nature. It is but too often 
the ease, that men whose minds are 
fixed on any important subject of 
meditation, grow careless to what 
surrounds them. Absorbed by the 
intensity of their own reilections, 
they cannot brook interruption, and 
consider every attempt to engage 



their attention aa an intrusion which 
they repel either by word or look. 
Such, however, must not be the 
case with him whose meditations 
are fixed on God's holy law: He 
must recollect, that it is not for 
himself alone that his mind i$ 
thus occupied ; that the princi- 
pal intention for his studying the 
law and obeying its command- 
ments is, that lie may fairly acquit 
himself of bis duties towards 
his fellow-men : To love them, is 
one of the principal commands of 
the law. This love is not to be con- 
lined to thought or idea alone, but 
is to be actively evinced whenever oc- 
casion offers. However deeply, there- 
fore, tby mind is engaged in study and 
contemplation, however profoundly 
absorbed in meditation, still " re- 
ceive every man cheerfully." What- 
ever his creed or nation, whatever 
his rank or station, be is a man, he is 
thy brother; therefore receive him 
cheerfully, and regret not his pre- 
sence as a loss of time, and as the 
cause which diverts thee from thy 
important pursuit : For. however 
important that ])ursuit may be, still 
all men without e.Yceptinn have a 
claim on thy kindness. 



R.vBBi Simeon, (he son of Gaiunliel, said, " AU my Aay^ 'nSnjn I have ffrown np (or 
beea rearecf) among tbc wise, but bavc fuuad iiotWng more *alutar)- for tliu body than 
silence. Tlie priiiiar>' object in not UTiTOn tlie giving of precppt.«, bnt it is TTOSon tlip 
practical example ; aiid much tnik produces sin." 
Commentary. All my days I have I have found not king more salutary 

grown up (or been reared) among the for the body than silence — Our 



iPts^'^The word \nbTJn, (which wa 
translate to "grow up, or to be 
reared,") derived from the root !?Ta 
" to grow large," is generally ap- 
plied to children only. Our teacher, 
however, though grown to man's 
estate and even to advanced age, still 
uses the word in order to impress on 
as the important truth, that man's 
education is not contined to the pe- 
riod of his growth and progress 
from infancy to manhood ; but that 
throughout bis whole life-time he is 
not only susceptible of further im- 
provement or education, but that 
until the hour of his death he ac- 
tually does continue to be reared for 
future good or evil according to 
the associations and impressions by 
which he is influenced. 



teacher here uses the word f^l a? /tw- 
the body, in order to impress on our 
minds, that in worldly affairs and in 
our intercourse with mankind, si- 
lence, the virtue of speaking only 
in proper season and strictly to the 
purpose, is of the utmost import- 
ance. And as abstaining from need- 
less and incautious words is most- 
salutary, the reverse must naturally 
be pernicious. This is a general rule 
to be observed in all worldly matters. 
The prima ry object isnotW'i'\Dittha 
giving of precepts, but nwvon the 
practical example — In religious mat- 
ters, however, it is our duty to speak, 
to e.vhort, and to instruct. But, 
even in these, our teacher takes care 
to tell us that it is not precept alone 
which works beneficially on the raul- 
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titude, but that practice operates far 
more powerfully and efficaciously ; 
that therefyre, however eloquent 
a teacher may be, however persua- 
sive kin accrntH, or irresistible hia 
appeul, let him not consider ftiese 
gift* as primary means of instruct- 
ing his flock, but let him recollect, 
that wilt re wonU fiiil deeds tell, 
and that one l>rixbi and practical 
example instructs more forcibly 
than do numbers of the most bril- 
liant discourses. 

And much talk produces fin — Our 
teacher here u^esthe word Ht^n and 
not pi?, to express " sin." 'J'he 
former of these words denotes the 
separating from good and the inclin- 
ing to what is Lvil, which 'is nat\irnl 
to mnn : Whereas the second denotes 
the actiinl cornmiesion of a sinful 
deed. The inclination towards good 
and that towards evil are both inhe- 
rent in man. The wise and pious man 
know.s how to sccuie the ascendancy 
to his good inclinations by checking 
the evil <mc8 ere they are develo]ved. 
He exercises constant vigilance to 
keep the latter in a slate of sul»iee- 
tion. In order to do this efieclually, 
his mind must be properly trained ; 
and it requires on his jtart the prac- 
tice of constant, profound, and un- 
remitting attention. It is, however, 
more easy for man to be on his 
guard in the exercise of every other 
corporeal facidty than in that of 
speech : For as his thoughts are more 
concentrated within himself dtiring 



the fj«rformance of any other act, his 
senses and powers are more con- 
trolled by his mind than while 
sijcaking, as ])art of his attention is 
thrn naturally absorbed l)y external 
objects ; he is, therefore, more ex- 
[)osed to sin in his discourse than at 
any other time. It is possible that 
bis anger may be aroused, and seek 
vent in harsh language, putting ano- 
ther to the l)liish J slander or calum- 
ny may be uttered by his evil pas- 
sions ; secrets may be betrayed, or 
confidence aliused. Tor those evil 
inclinations which are extant within 
bim, and kept in a state of quies- 
cence by din tof constant watchfulness, 
are now on the alert to find a valve 
for the expansion of their activity; 
and his reflections being turned from 
bimai-lf to what is passing aronnd 
bim, they give him the slip, invade 
his mind, u.siirp the direction of his 
words, and frequently lead him on 
to sin. In ihi-'s sense the wise Solo- 
moTi saidj " In many words sin can- 
not he avoided; but he who is 
sparing of his lipa is wise." G^rov. 
X. 19.) 'i'iie summary of otir teach- 
er's counsel is, Let thy esaraple 
teach, rather than thy precepts. Be 
sparing of thy M'ords. Consider 
every speech which thou utterest as 
a distinct action, which requires ma- 
ture reflection ere it is undertaken ; 
then wilt tliou preserve the ascend- 
ancy over thy evil inclinations, and 
avoid sin. 



He furthtir aaiJ, "The eiistciu'e of nVusn, fh« univerte, re>>t« on tlirco things. Oo 
■j'1,/nr^ or fitstitv, truA, »nd peai-o. Kiff it is said, (Zerh. rii. 16,) " Trtttb, justice, 
yutl [if^cB stall ye judge iu your gates." (|. s\iii,) 



CoMME.NTABY. The existence of 
the universe rests on three Ihinc/s — The 
word tzs'jil', has, in Hebrew, various 
significations. 1. The universe : As 
Isaiah xl. 28, "H cVu* 'm!?«. " The 
Lord is God of the universe." 2. 
Duration nf time, ei'her limited or 
eternal : As an instance of the first 
we find, tjWjh i"i::jJ1. "He shall 
serve him /or a certain space of time, 
till the coming of the Jubilee." 
(Exodus xxi. fi.) Of the second 
the following is an instance : 
?M nnw t Vli' ~-J nbiyj^t, " From 



eteriiitj) to eternity thou art God ; " 
CPsalm xc. 2 ;) meaning, from eter- 
nity of the past to eternity in future. 
i. It likewise denotes life of a distin- 
guished kind, either in this world or 
in the next: Accordingly the Rab- 
bles use nin ts^iy to denote tem- 
poral life, and Nan tzjijlj? to denote 
eternal life. 4. In Rabbinical phrase- 
ology it denotes the social state and 
its iiistilulionx. Tliese four different 
significations are, however, here com- 
bined by our teacher, who says that 
the nnivcrscj Ibc duration of time, 
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life here and hereafter, and society 
with its institutions, all depend upon 
these three principles. 

On fn, law (or justice) — The uni- 
verse is regulated by the law of cre- 
ation. To this law it owes the im- 
mutable order, according? to which 
the various operations of ita manifold 
and distinct parts are performed. 
Any interruption of this order, and 
consequent violation of law, (which 
in the equipoise of the ■various sys- 
tems ia strictly just, beinjj the ema- 
nation of Perfect Wisdom,) would 
confuse and destroy the universe. 
The duration of time, which is 
known but by the existence of tlie 
universe, must of course depend on 
the same law. In like manner as 
the universe is f?uided by the law of 
creation, man has given to him for 
his guidance the revealed law and 
will of his Gud. And as man is a 
free agent, it is only by a due ob- 
servance of this law in his present 
state that he can attain the life to 
come. The general law of nature is 
preservation. If we sometimes be- 
hold a momentary departure from 
this general tendency of the law of 
nature, and witness partial destruc- 
tion produced by earthquakes, volca- 
noes, and the like, we may rest as- 
sured that even these apparent e.'t- 
ceptions do in reality conform to the 
general rule, and contribute to the 
preservation of the whole. Thus, 
when the law condemns the mur- 
derer to suffer death, its purjiose is 
likemse the preservation of the 
whole ; and therefore it is said, 
" The earth is not expiated for the 
Hood that is shed on it, except by 
the blood of him who ahed it." 
(Numbers xxxv. 33.) This punish- 
ment is therefore inflicted in strict 
accordance with the law of nature. 
The institutions of society, as they 
are the offspring of law, depend on 
law far their support ; and must 
sink in the chaos of anarchy, the 
instant the wholesome restraint of 
law is suspended or withdrawn. 

On Irulh — The word not*, " truth," 
denotes either an idea, expression, 
or action corresponding with reality. 
Ideas are true, when they are exempt 
from error. E.tpressions are true, 
when they are not only exempt from 
error, but likewise from premeditated 
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falsehood, or aro divested of every 
tendency to lead others to erroneous 
conclusions. Actions are true, when 
they are in unison with the inward 
thuuf^lit, and to the purpose intended 
to be attained. In this last sense the 

Rabbles Bay,noH"n":i"pn bu^ionn, 

" The signet of the Holy One (blessed 
he Hb) is truth." Ilieir meaning 
is, that, throughout his boundless 
sphere of influence and action, every 
thing past, present, and to come, 
Corresponds and is in unison with 
that vast and incomprehensible pur- 
pose, known to himself alone, which 
led to creation. Therefore our 
teacher tells us, that the universe 
depends for its existence on truth ; 
that, as the duration of time is de- 
pendent on the lawof creation, (which 
itself is governed by truth, or the 
immutable purpose of the Deity,) it 
of course ensues, that time likewise 
owes its e-tistence to truth. While 
thus truth in action repfulates the 
universe, it is truth in idea and ex- 
pression when made known ; and 
this, inculcated by the revealed 
law of (lod, regulates our conduct in 
this life, that wo may lie found wor- . 
thy of the life to come. Lastly, so- 
ciety and ita institutions combine 
for their support all the various gra- 
dations of truth, ^in idea, in expres- 
sion, and in action. The assertion 
is false, that the prevalence of error, 
or misleading mankind, can promute 
the stability of social institutions. 
This falsehood has ever been the 
cause of unhappinesa to human so- 
ciety ; for, all the ills with which it 
has ever been plagued, or under 
which it still groans, are the genuine 
offspring of error and craft ;. which, 
though they may lord it for a time, 
yet always end with undermining 
and crushing the fraU and baseless 
fabrick which themselves have raised. 
On the contrary, the more complete- 
ly the films of error are dissijiated. 
and the more powerfully the rays of 
truth illumine all mankmd, tlie more 
firmly will the bonds of society be 
knit, the more stable will its institU: 
tions become, the more unlikely (not 
to aay impossible) will be the relapse 
into error and its attendant ills, and 
the more constant, universal, and 
solid will be the spread of happiness. 
On peace — The princiijal laeawvu^t 
v 2 
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of the word aijUf, i« "concord." or 
" harmony." Thu« Jera«alem is 
called, Q1711' Uf'^^'," The inheritance 
of concord," being destined to teach 
mankind to find true happiness in 
that concord which la promised here- 
after to be the portion of the human 
race : As it is said, " And many na- 
tions shall go and say, Conae ye. and 
let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, to the house of the C^oil of 
Jacob ; and he will leach us of his 
way», and we will walk in his path«. 
For out of Zion shall go forth the 
law, and the word of the Lord from 
Jeru:*alem. And he shall judge 
among the nations, and admonish 
many people : and they shall beat 
their cwords into ploughshares and 
their spears into pruning-hooks ; na- 
tion shall not lift up sivord against 
niition, neither shall they learn war 
any more." (IsBiah ii. a, 4.) And 
further : " For then I will turn to the 
nations a pure langn.ige, that they 
may all call upon the name of the 
I..ord, to serve him with one consent." 
(Zeph. iii. D.) Harmony, the obedi- 
ence to the law of creation enacted 
by truth, — is the reciprocal operation 
of the varioug parts of the universe, 
and the basia of their preservation. 
Were that harmony interrupted, even 
hut for an instant, chao8 would re- 
sume its sway, and, amidtit the 
wreck of the universe, time would 
cease to he. The present life is a 



8tepping-6tone to that to come. As 
man sows in this world, he reaps in 
the ne\t. It is but a continuation 
of existence on a different scene. 
And such is the harmony which per- 
vides all e.xistence, that man iinds 
all that is desirable in the past re- 
vived in the rewards of a future 
state. Society is based on the peace 
and concord of all that dwell under 
its institutions. And the examples 
arc but too frequent in the i^ges of 
history, that, while unanimity gives 
power to the weak, discord destroys 
the powerful. 

Fur it « said. Truth, justice, and 
peace shall ye judge in your gatfs— 
<lur sage teacher, having thus fully 
curried out the tnitli of his maxim, 
in all its bearing'H, closes Iiis instruc- 
tions by imiircising on our minds, 
that, though his principles apply 
alike to t!ie universe and whatever it 
contains, yet his doctrine is chiefly 
addressed to man as a member of 
society, and, in a great measure, de- 
pendent for his happiness on the 
])erfection of the institutions under 
which lie lives. And, lest we might 
fall into the erroneous supposition, 
that wliat he ha."! said ia the result of 
logical deductions only, and resting 
on his oivn authority alone, he calU 
our attention to that sacred source 
nf truth, UBVEt.ATiupr, and to the 
uoipicKtionahlc authority of its Di- 
vine character. 



{To be contiHued ) 
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Th ruk is a wide difference between 
that command wliich has been di- 
rectly communicated by the Deity, 
and lieaid by him or thorn who is or 
are to oUey, and the communication 
made thnntgh the medium of n pro- 
phet. For that which has once been 
directly communicated by the Deity 
caunot undergo cither alteration or 
modification, e.fcept by means of a 
communicntion equally direct. Thus, 
when Abrahnrn had heen com- 
manded, " Take now thy koh, thine 
only son, Isaac, whom thou lovest. 



and get thee into the land of Moriah, 
and offer him there for a burnt- 
offering ; " (.Gen. .xxii. 2 no com- 
munication by means of a prophet 
had sufficient authority to recall the 
Divine command; and therefore 
"the .Angel of the liord cnlled unto 
him out of heaven, and said, ' Lay 
not thine hand upon the lad, neither 
do thou any l.hing unto him.' " cGen. 
\i. 12.) Direct as had been the 
command, direct likewise was its re- 
I>oal. When the man of God who 
had been seitt to Jeroboam, and who 
had been commanded by the [.rfjrd, 
" to cat no brcadj to diink no water. 
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and not to return by the same way 
he came," suffered himself to he 
iniskd hy the pretended Div-.tie 
coriiiniiisioQ of another prophet, he 
was puniahed for having preferred 
an inferior authority to the direct 
command of God. (l Kinga xi. 32.) 
But that wliicti has heen communi- 
cated by a {irophet may be altered 
or modiiied hy a tsimdar cotnmunica- 
tion. When, therefore, the Holy 
One (blessed he He !) vouchsafed to 
make known his Ten Command- 
raents on flJount Sinai, he did so di- 
rectly, and in the hearing of all the as- 
semhled myriads of Israel, who were 
called upon to ohey these commands. 
Nevertheless, it requires some re- 
flection ; As the Talmud Hays, " The 
two first aentenceii, I atn the Lord 
Iky Gof/, &c., and. Thou shall 
Inwe no other .gods, i^c, we heard 
miS^n "53 from the mouth of Om- 
nipotence." (Treatise Mackoth. folio 
24.) This Talmudic assertion ap- 
])fara the more strange, aa Holy 
Writ expressly states, " Theae words 
the Lord spake unto all your assem- 
hly in the Mount, out of the midat 
of the lire, of the cloud, and of the 
tliick darkness, &c. And he wrote 
them on two tables of stone, and 
){ave them unto me." (i^eut. v. 22.) 
And further ; " And he wrote on the 
tables, according to the first writing, 
the Ten Commandments which the 
Lord spake unto you in the mount 
iti the mid«t of the fire in the flay of 
the assembly : and the Lord gave 
them to me." (Deut. x. 4.) So that 
it appears clear, that the wliole of 
the Ten Commandments were all 
etjually heard hy all Israel from the 
mouth of Omnipotence. Wliy then 
tloe« the Talmud make a distinc- 
tion between the first and the sue- 
ceeding commands ? However start- 
ling this assertion of the Talmud ap- 
pears, we nevertheless, upon mature 
investigation, discover tliat it ia 
founded on Holy Writ. The com- 
mencement of theCoramandmentais, 
&c., •'D3N, '■ I am," &rc. TTlMVn 1tl>M, 
" which J have brought thee out," &c. 

" Ihou shalt have no other gods 
before me." The wording here is 
altogether in the first person, I am ; 
/ brottght oiil ; If/nre me. Utit all the 



succeeding commaiidmentu are in 
the third persOn : Aa we read : 

n^mb i^nljH "n Dt2?-n« Nu;n nb 
" 'I'hou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain, for the 
Lord will not hold him guiltless who 
taketh IDtH* his name in vain," &c. ; 
This is the case with all the other 
commandments. Tims there is evi- 
dently a distinction btftu-cen the 
first two and the succeeding ones. 
And though all Israel heard the 
whole Ten (."ominandments delivered 
hy the Deity, yet the difFercnce in 
the lunjjuage could not fail to attract 
the attention of the Talmud, which 
therefore emphiitically marks this di- 
rect revelation, where the Lord 
speaks in the first per.son. Nor is it 
by any means without sufficient mo- 
tive that this most direct and power- 
ful style of revelation U made use of. 
The causes which »sciluced the an- 
cient Heathens into the warship of 
idlols are various. Some fell into the 
error of supposing, that although 
there exists a First (.'ause, yet his 
powers are material, and thai he is 
hims.lf the soul of the various or- 
liits : ."^uch was the system of Epicu- 
rus and li's disci]>les. Otiiers asserted, 
that as the Deity had created the 
astral bodies of a higher degree, and 
more nearly approximating to him 
than this nether world, and as they 
they therefore hold a superior rank 
in creation, it hehoves man to pay 
his adorations to them ; that hy so 
doing man was acting in accordance 
witli the will of the Creator, who, 
like a mortal king, desired that due 
homage should he paid to those 
whom he delighteth to honour. jMany 
maintained, that, from the infi- 
nite greatness of God, it was im- 
possible there should be any aJhnity 
between Him and man: Hence 
they inferred the necessity of media- 
tors between God and man : This 
was the error of Ahab and the other 
idolatrous kings of Israel and of 
Judah. Some thought that the Deity 
haa no connexion whatever with this 
nether world, which, according to 
them, is entirely governed by the 
emanations of the angelic orbits : 
They therefore believed it to be their 
duty to worship those from whom 
they supjiosed all good to How : Such 
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was th« conduct of those wretcbed 
women vrho said t6 the Prophet, 
" Since we have left off to burn in- 
cense to the queen of heaven, and to 
pour out drink-offcrinas unto her, 
we have wanted all thinffs," &c. 
(Jeremiah xliv. 18.1 Others there 
were, who, although they admitted 
the existence of an immaterial Being, 
yet harboured a more pernicious Cbe- 
cause a less gross) error ; and main- 
tained that the Deity does not notice 
the conduct or actions of man. These 
were they who replied to the eshor- 
tatitini of the prophet by saying, 
" The l/ord hath abandoned the 
earth; the Lord doth not behold." 
(Ezekiel ix. 9.) Accordingly, they 
maintained that it is ^inconsistent 
witli the greatness of (iod that he 
should deem man worthy of his at- 
tention ; and that theirs was the true 
idea of the Divine dignity, when they 
gay, that man is too contemptible for 
the notice of the Deity. To refute all 
these erioneoua opinions, the Deity 
deigned to declare to the Israelites, 
in the most distinct and emphatic 
manner, speaking in his owTi proper 
person, " I am the Lord," 1 alone am 
eternal and immaterial, and there is 
none else beside me. " Thy God," I 
am the (iodof^allmen.and noticetheir 
actions and conduct. "I have brought 
thee out from the land of Egypt;'' 
mine is tbetspecial providence which 
watches over every man. " Thou 
shiilt have no other Gods before 
me j" neither the heavens nor the 
heavenly bodies, neither angels nor 
any created being whatever, is to 
be worshipped as the benefactor of 
man. There is no mediator between 
God and man. " For I the Lord thy 
God am a jealous God ;" 1 will not 
give mine honour to another ; "visit- 
ing the iniquity of the fathers, &c., 
to those that hate me, and shewing 
mercy unto thousands of them that 
love me ;" I do not abiindon the 
earth ; ! do not consider those who 
obey my laws, and those who trans- 
gress my commandments, as alike 
unworthy of my notice: But, su- 
jn'eme as I am in dignity, power, 
and grentness, I reward man accord- 
ing to his deeds. Such being the 
momentous instructions conveyed in 
these eomroanda, they were of im- 
jiortance snflicient for this direct and 



especial revelation, addressed to the 
Israelites by the Deity when speak- 
ing to them all in the first person. 
There is, moreover, this material 
difference between these commands 
delivered in the first person and the 
others j — that if an accredited and 
approved Prophet of the Lord were 
— to meet the exigencies of the mo- 
ment, in the name of the Lord, — for 
a short time to suspend any of the 
other commandments, (as, for in- 
stance, the Sabbath,) he must be 
obeyed. Hut if the same prophet 
were, in the name of the Deity, to 
declare that God has commanded, 
for a certain lime, the heavenly 
bodies, or any being in existence, to 
be adored as a mediator between God 
and man, we are bound not to obey 
that prophet ; because what has once 
been in the fullest and most direct 
manner commanded to the nation 
mn:n "QD, "from the mouth of 
Omnipotence itself" speaking in the 
first person, cannot be suspended, 
modified, or altered, unlets by means 
of a similar direct and eraiibatic de- 
claration, addressed by the Deity, 
when speaking in the first person, to 
all the assembled myriads of Israel, 
their wives and their children, in the 
same manner as he spoke at Sinai. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

From what we have now stated, it 
resnlts, that it is impoasible for 
Divine laws to undergo any altera- 
tion in the three fundamental prin- 
ciples ; namely, the existence of the 
Deity, Rsvelation of the Divine laws 
from him, and Rewards and Punish- 
ments, or Di\'ine Providence ; the 
whoteof which have been pronounced 
ninjn 'at3. " by the mouth of 
Omnipotence," when speaking' in the 
first person. Accordingly we have, 
in a former part of this work, (First 
Division, chap. 25,) stated, that, 
whatever modifications or alterations 
Divine laws may undergo, their es- 
senual principles still remain im- 
mutable. This ia an unquestionable 
fad, which admits of no doubt. Other 
lav/s of Moses, however, may be open 
to the question, whether they can be 
subjected to any alteration or not. 
After the most mature reflection 
which we have been able to aSbrd to 
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the consideration of this subject, we 
are of opinioD, that it is not permitted 
to any man to deviate from the faith 
which has been transmitted to him 
in an authentic and credible manner, 
which in its origin is founded on 
Di^'ine revelation, and which incul- 
cates such fundamental principles 
and the essential branches they in- 
volve, as we have ulready enumerat- 
ed. From such a faith no man is 
justified in any way to deviate, ex- 
cept it is proved by sufficient evidence 
that the Deity has proclaimed his 
will to alter that which, in a previous 
revelation, he had coramanded. The 
nature of this evideuce requires that 
the truth of the messenger should be 
fuUy approved. This is not done by 
means of miracles, as it is possible 
that miracles may be wTought by 
raen who are not prophets of the 
Lord : For although we may not be 
able to explain certain effects or acts 
which to us appear supernatural, it 
is not thence demonstrated that these 
iqust necessarily be miraculous. All 
that is thereby proved, is, that the 
man who produces these effects, or 
who performs these deeds, is gifted 
with knowledge and skill surpassing 
ours. The standard by which the 
truth of the messenger is to be ascer- 
tained and judged, is the mission of 
Hloses. The messenger who de- 
clares himself commissioned by God 
to alter, modify, or repeal laws found- 
ed on prt'vioua revelations, must 



either be greater than Moses, or at 
least his equal. An entire nation, 
myriads of raen, women, and chil- 
dren, must again attain the highest 
degree of prophetic inspiration, and 
hear the Deity declare to them all, 
that this messenger ia hia tnisty 
servant in whom they are to be- 
lieve ; as was the case with Moses. 
Such messenger must, moreover, not 
work his wonders privately, but con- 
trol the course of nature in the pre' 
sence of assembled nations, 'Hie 
effects of his wonders must be dura- 
ble ; as was the case with those of 
Moses. Ha must vanquish every 
opjionent, as Moses overcame Korau 
and his adherents, fie roust con- 
vince every wise man of his age, and 
force them all to confess the Divine 
authority of hia mission, as Moses 
did to Pharnoh and to the wise men 
of Egypt. But if, in all or any of 
these circumstances, .this messenger 
does not come up to the example of 
Moses, there is no sufficient cause to 
alter commandments founded on pre- 
vious revelation, communicated to a 
messenger approved and accredited 
like Moses. Whether, in days to 
come, the Divine laws which at pre- 
sent we obey, may actually undergo 
any alteration or modification, is fo- 
reign to our present inf]uiry ; For, 
should that time ever arrive, sufB- 
cient evidence of the Divine pleasure 
will assuredly be afforded to us. 
{To be conlinued.) 



IV, THE PREFACE OF MALMOMDES 



TO TUB TALMUDIC TREATISE ptTT- 

(Conchded from page 28G.> 
1 wrLL now begin to treat of ray which arise from them, 
original subject : Know then, that 
blind iierson cannot form 



as a tmnn person cannot torm en 
idea of colours, nor a deaf man ima- 
gine the sound of the voice, so is the 
nody insensible to the delights of 
the soul : And in the same manner 
as fishes can have no idea of 
fire, tfor they exi.st only in water, 
its opposite element,) so are the de- 
lights of the spiritual world im- 
known to the inhahitHnts of that 
which is temporal. We have, in- 
deed, few jileasures here but thoso 
of the senses, and the sensations 



And all be- 
yond these is to us as without exist- 
ence i for we understand it not, nor 
do we even attain an incipient idea 
of it without deep and great investi- 
gation. Thus, however, is it proper 
that we should be circumstanced ; 
for we are in a corporeal world, and, 
therefore, can only feel slight and 
finite pleasures ; But those of the 
soul arc perpetual, endless, and 
eternally existent ; between which 
and earthly joys tliere is neither 
comparison, approximation, nor simi- 
litude in the remotest degi-ee. Nor 
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ii it considered proper by those 
versed in the law, nor by divines, 
nor by philosophers, to say that the 
anfi^cls, ami other celestial influences 
enjoy no pleasurable sensations ; for 
they, in truth, do possess these, 
knowing and comprehending the 
truths of the C'reator i (lileased be 
Hr !) a felicity, infinite and excel- 
lent far above the bodily pleasures 
which fall to our lot. Still we are 
80 circumstanced, that he who will 
purify himself can do so, and will 
after death be exalted to a high de- 
gree; whence h« will neither desire, 
nor look down upon, terrestrial en- 
joyments, cxceptiniii; with the same 
eye as that with which a king, long 
and firmly seated on hi^ throne, 
would in rt-lrospection \'icw the 
sports of his childish years, when 
he valued ihera before he could dis- 
crimiiiatc between the ailvantages of 
the two stations ; Tliiis do we, now 
in our life-time, enjoy and receive 
bodily pleasures, in the ignorance of 
Hpiritnal joys. 

If these two kinds of pleasure are 
considered, the inferiority of the 
one, and the excellence of the other, 
are ninnifest even in tljis world; for 
the greater part of mankind will be 
found exerting all tiieir [lowers of 
body and mind, in various painful 
and irksome occupations, with a 
view of acquiring bonoura and re- 
gard, in preference to the ordinary 
gratifications of the senses, to which 
some prefer revenge. Many aban- 
don the greatest of tlie pleasures, 
fearful of the shame which might 
follow, or anxious to acquire a good 
name amongst mankind ; and if 
such be their intention in Ibis cor- 
poreal world, how mach more so 
must it he in the spiritual, which is 
the world to come ! for theru our 
aoulfi attain to a knowledge of the 
Creator. (Blessed be He!) This de- 
light is indivisible, incomparable, in- 
describable : On it the Prophet re- 
ilecting said, "How great is the 
good thou hast prepared for those 
■who fear thee ! " And thus the 
Rabbanim (peace be with them ! ) 
remarked: " In the world to come 
there is neither eating, nor drinking, 
nor washing, nor clothing ; but the 
righteous sit with their crowns on 
their heads, rejoicing in the splendour 



of the Divine Presence." When they 
say, " with their crowns on their 
heads," they mean to exjires-* the 
durability of the soul in its retention 
of its essential understanding, which 
iff of the Creator ; (blessed be Hs ! ) 
and by the existence of the soul 
they mean that understanding. 
This is one of the subjects into 
which philosophical investigation 
has far cttended. And when they 
say, " rejoice in the splendour of the 
Divine Presence," tliey mean, that 
the Koul receives bliss from the cora- 
])i'ehenBive understanding of the 
truth of the Creator, (blessed be 
He!) in the same way as holy spirits, 
and other degrees of angels, enjoy 
happiness in what they attain and 
know concerning His existence. 
-Now the principal good, and the 
chief aim, is to attain to this supe- 
rior degree and excellence ; the soul 
perpetually existing with its Cre- 
ator, (holy be His name ! ) who is 
the eternal, self-existing, never-end- 
ing Cause. This is " the preatgood," 
to which none otlier approximates, 
or hears comparison; for how can 
eternity, infinite, and ever-endur- 
iiigly perpetual, be assimilated to 
that which is subject to cessation 
find period ? On this it is said, " In 
order that it may be well with thee, 
and that thy days may be lengthened 
to eternity." The great and signal 
evil is, the cutting off of the soul, 
mentioned in the law ; as, " that 
soul shall surely be cut off," &c. ; 
on which the Rabbanim have said, 
"Cutting oft' in this world js cutting 
off in tiie world to come." It is 
also written : " May the soul of my 
lord be bound in the bundle of 
life 1" Those who much delight in 
worldly pursuits and pleasures, de- 
spising truth, and encouraging false- 
hood, will never attain to the great 
degree, but will be left as a cut-off 
wall. 

The prophet (peace be with him !) 
explained that the world to come is 
not intelligible to the worldly sensesj 
in the exclamation, " No eye baa 
seen it, O God, save thine ! " In 
explanation of this, the Rabbanim 
remark, that " all the prophets speak 
otdy as to the coming of tha j\les- 
siah ; but the world to come no eye 
has seen, except that of God." 
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Surely tTie pfood and the bad men- 
tioned in the law is tlie principle of 
what I have explained to you. It ia 
what is meant when you are told, 
"If you will do these command- 
ments, I will assiat you in your per- 
formance of them, removinit from 
you all hinderance and impediment: 
So that none of you shall be pre- 
vented from executing them, either 
by sickness, hunger, or thirst, or the 
calamitiea and straila of war." The 
object of the facilities thus afforded 
to enable us to perform our duties 
is, that we may attain such know- 
ledge as may be worthy of the life of 
the world to come. 

Thus it appears, that there is no 
end of the reward consequent on the 
performance of the law, and that the 
punishment of men's neglect is the 
inability to perform it : As it is 
Said, "Instead of your serving," &c. 
&c. And if you consider the thing 
well, you will find that this is the 
substance of what you are told : " If 
you will do some of these command- 
ments from love, and from a Rood 
intention, I will assist you in the 
performance of the remainder, and I 
will remo\-e from you all impedi- 
ments : And if yow forsake any of 
them, I will bring misfortune upon 
you, and i:mpediments which shall 
prevent you from performing all of 
them ; so that you shall have no 
perfection nor eternity in the vvorld 
to come." On this the Rabbanim have 
said, " The tendency and reward of 
a good action is a good action ; and 
that of n bad one is a bad action." 
Perhaps, too, the garden of Eden is 
a cultivated and fruitful spot, inter- 
sected by rivers, and abounding in 
varied and precious productions. 
This the Creator (blessed be his 
name !) will reveal to man, in the 
future world, and will show the way 
which leads to happiness, and by 
which we may approach him. Per- 
haps, extraordinary and supernatural 
pleasures will be found there, sur- 
passing human imagination. All 
this, likewise, is not impossible; nor 
remote, hut likely to be ; and, al- 
though not openly expressed in the 
law, it is nevertheless understood, 
and conveyed by it. Gehinnom is 
the name of the sorrow and punish- 
ment befalling the wicked, the na- 



ture of which is not explained in the 
Talmud : Some say that the sun 
approaches the wicked, and destroys 
them, which notion they found on 
the passage, " Behold the day 
Cometh, burning a-s an oven." Others 
say, that it is a strange heat, which 
renews itself in the bodies of the un- 
righteous, and burns them up -. For 
this they refer to the verse, " Fire 
shall consume their spirit." The 
re-animation of the dead is the foun- 
dation of all the grand principles of 
Moses, our Teacher ; (peace be mth 
him '.) and there ia neither religion, 
nor adherence to the Jewish religion, 
in those who do not believe this; 
but it applies only to the righteous : 
As is the language of Btreshith Rab- 
bah : — "The benefit of rain is forthe 
righteous and for the wicked ; but 
the re-animation of the dead is for 
the righteous alone." How, too, 
can the wicked live, when they are 
as though they are dead even in 
their life-time f As it is said, " The 
wicked, even in their lives, are called 
dead J and the righteous, even in 
their death, are called living." For 
know that man must die, and return 
to that of which he is composed. 

The days of the Messiah is the 
time when the kingdom will return 
to Israel, and the period of their 
restoration to their own land. He 
will be an exceedingly great mo- 
narch, and his metropolis will be 
Zion. His renown will he greater 
than that even of king Solomon. All 
people will live in peace with him, 
and all lands obey him, on account 
of his righteousness, and the wonders 
which it will be in hia power to per- 
form. All his enemies will be de- 
stroyed : for the protection of Ood 
will be continually with him. Nu- 
merous passages of the ."Scripture 
allude to hiis prosperity, and to ours 
with him. In other respects the 
order of things will not in any way 
be changed from what it is now, ac- 
cording to the language of the Rab- 
banim : " There ia no difl'erence be- 
tween this world and the days of the 
iMessiah, except the return of the 
kingdom." In his days there will 
be rich and poor, strong and weak, 
and other varieties in the same way, 
e.xcepting that in those times it mil 
be very easy for mankind to obtaiH 
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the means of lubiistence, so that by 
a little exertion much may be ef- 
fected. This IB what is meant vrhen 
it in saiil, " The iand of Israel vt'ill 
bring forth prepared dishes," Sec. ; 
so that people »ay, that men \vill find 
food prepared, and cooked in various 
inanncra, according to the passage, 
" Strangers shall be your husband- 
men, and tillers of your vineyards ; 
and you |wtll know the seed-time 
and harvest." Consequently, the 
Rabbi who made use of the above 
saying, was angry with his disciple, 
Krho did not understand him, but 
took him according to the literal 
meaning of his words. The answer 
therefore was not a correct one, and 
was given on the principle, "Answer 
ft fool according to his folly." The 
great advantage of those times will 
be, that we Bnall recover from the 
subversion of our kingdom, which 
will be restored to its splendour ; 
thus aSbrding us greater opportunity 
of performing the commandments, 
and thereby increasing wisdom : As 
it is said, " The earth wiE be full of 
knowledge." Wars will cease: "Na^ 
tion shall not lift up the sword against 
hation ;" and in those days universal 
peace will prevail, and mankind will 
merit the life of the world to come, 
llie Messiah, likewise, wiU die, and 
his son and pasterity will reign after 
him. Tlie prophet remarked con- 
cerning his deatb, that " he will not 
cease until he eatabUsh judgment in 
the earth." Like his reign, men's 
lives will also be greatly prolonged ; 

for the absence of cares generally 
lengthens human existence. It is not 
to be a matter qf wonder if his reign 
should even last two thousand years ; 
for, as the Rabbanim aay> "TMien 
good company meet, they afe not 
soon separated." We do not ivish 
for the days of the Messiah on ac- 
count of their splendour, riches, and 
sensual gratifications, (as they do 
whose ideas are bewildered,) but ra- 
ther as the Prophets and other pious 
characters desired them, in order 
that they might see wisdom and vir- 
tue flourish under the rule of a won- 
derful and sapient king : As it is 
written; " The Lord said unto me, 
Thou art my Son ; this day thou art 
born." Then shall all the command- 
ments of Moses our instructer (peace 



be with bim 1) be done : As it ia said, 
"One man shall no more teach his 
brother, nor another his neighbour, 
saying, 'Know the Lord;' for they 
shall all know me, from great to 
small." " And I will place nay law 
in your hearts." " I will remove the 
heart of stone from your flesh." 
With many other passages of Scrii>- 
ture of the same purport. And with 
theite principles will mankind attain 
the world to come, life everlasting j 
which, after all, is the great end in 
view, and to it is our chief attention 
ultimately directed ; and, on that 
account, the wise man, veraed in the 
knowledge of truth, looks roost par- 
ticularly to that end, and separates 
all that is foreign to it, and saysj 
" All Israel have a portion in the 
world to come i" and as that is the 
end sought after, is it not both need- 
ful and pro^jer to inquire whether 
the seeker serves from love, or from 
the hope of attaining it, as we have 
explained in a preceding peut ? It ia 
therefore suAicient to serve in the 
right way, which ia prescribed, and 
to believe that wisdom consists in it, 
and that it is the law which reached 
the Prophet from the Creator, (may 
he be exalted !) in which are defined 
the good way, which is the observ- 
ance of the commandments, and th« 
bad way, which is the transgression 
of them. All is proper as long as 
man adopts the course of adhering 
to the right, and avoiding the wrong $ 
by which means he secures to him- 
self his rank in the scale of humanity, 
sets himself above the brute ; andj 
becoming a virtuous character, he is, 
at the same time, a perfected being, 
to whom there is no impossibility of 
his soul's existence, or of its bound- 
less and unlimited duration, which 
ia the world to come of which we 
have been speaking. 

That, too, is the meaning of what 
is said, " Be nut as the horse or the 
mule, understanding not the bit or 
the bridle, to cast off your iniqui- 
ties." It is clear from this comijari- 
aon that the beast is supposed to be 
unable to cast off his sins : But 
man is not so ; for his power is from 
himself, and voluntary ; I mean to 
say, that it is within the faculty of 
man to perfect himself, and to cast 
from him those things which hinder 
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I his perfection, and which are called 
"the evil means," and to excite and im- 
pel him until he bring himself to per- 
fection, which is " the good means." 
All this has appeared to me from 
what I have concluded from the 
words of the Rabhanim, on this 
weighty and exalted principle. 

I intend to compile a work, in 
which i will collect all the roajcims 
which are propounded in the Tal- 
mud and elsewhere, to compare 
them, and adduce reasonings upon 
them, which shall he congenial to 
the truth of their principles, i will 
shoiv the points on which the opi- 

»nions are founded, and what are 
the literal, allegorical, plain, or 
mirstical, modes in which they are 
Conveyed. 



I V. ESSAY ON THE ANCIENT SCHOOLS OF THB ISRAELITES. 
■ FROM THE B^nyn n^sa: fob 5582. (1822.) 

^ , (Continued from, page 336.J 
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Many points of faith will enter 
into my explanations ; and amongst 
them some of the weighty ones of 
which, in my rapid and alight ex- 
pressions. I have here offered an in- 
ceptive idea. 

It will not he consistent to criticise 
me in any part of these my remarks, 
on account of lOy abundant and free 
use of many phrases and reason- 
ings, which often incur the disap- 
proval of the learned; for I have 
been treating on a subject thaa 
which none can he more interesting 
and engrossing ; a subject honoura- 
ble and elevated in its nature, and 
one which to all men is not equally 
intelligible. 

E. N. 
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Was the son of Salah, and the 
grandson of Shera, and is said to 
have heen the assistant of his grand- 
father. Josepbus and many others 
derive the name d\1 av, " Hebrews," 
from "131>, " Eber." If this deriva- 
tion is correct, it is probable that the 
word Hebrew at first denoted "a pu- 
pil of Eber ;" as it is far more likely 
that the young and active grandson 
Eber should have been the zealous 
instnicter of Abraham, than the old 
and feeble grandsire Shem. And as 
Abraham was the great promulgator 
t>f the religious instruction bestowed 
on htm by Eber, he is the first \vho 
in Holy Writ is emphatically called 
'ISyn, "the Hebrew," or " disciple 
Df Eber." 

The Arabs call ths patriarch Eber, 
" Hud," and venerate him as a pro- 
phet. The Koran of Mohammed 
has an entire chapter devoted to a 
sermon addressed by the prophet 
Hud to the nations, on the subject 
of the unity of God. His perverse 
hearers insistupon miraculous proofs. 
This legend, which, like all other 
ancient narrations, has some founda- 
tion in truth, teaches ua that the 
chief occupation of this patriarch 
was to promulgate religious truth. 
The doctrines of this school were 



propagated in Egypt and Chaldea 
through Abraham. Josephus, who 
relates these facts, (Ant., lib. i. cap. 
8,) refers to the testimony of other 
historians in support of his narration. 



MELCUI-ZEDECK. 

WniLE one Rabbinical legend 
identifies him with Shem, and de- 
clares him, a» such, to have been the 
tutor of Abraham, another legend 
relates, that Melchi-Zedeck was the 
son of king Melchi, an idolater, 
whose queen was named Salemah ; 
and that the king, Intending to offer 
to his idols, and to initiate his son 
in their service, sent him out to select 
seven calves for the sacrifice. WTide 
on this errand, the mind of the youth- 
ful prince became suddenly enlight- 
ened, and penetrated with the great 
truth of the unity of God, and with 
the conviction that offering the wor- 
ship to idols which is due only to the 
Creator, was a most heinous sin. He 
immediately returned, with the firm 
resolve to reclaim his father from his 
errors. The king, however, refused 
to listen to his exhortations; and, 
fancying that his gods were offend- 
ed by the heresy of his son, he sa- 
crificed two others of his children in 
order to appease their wrath. 

Horror-struck at this act of cruel- 
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ty, of which he conaidf reil himaelf 
the innocent cause, Melchi-Zedeck 
fled from his paternal home, and 
concealed hiraself on Alount Tabor. 
There he lived seven years; wild 
berries beintr his food, and the dews 
of heaven his beverage. At the ex- 
piration of this period, Abraham was, 
in a nightly vision, directed to as- 
cend Mount Tabor, to seek the re- 
cloie, and to complete his instruc- 
tion. Abraham did so; and, after 
having spent a considerable time to- 
gether in intellectual contemplations, 
they parted. Mclehi-Zedeck, return- 



ing to his native land, found his 
idolatrous father dead. He succeed- 
ed him in the government, and in- 
troduced among his subjects the 
knowledge and worship of the true 
God. He thus united the three of- 
fices of King, Priest, and Teacher. 
As such, he went forth to meet Abra- 
ham, after his victory over the four 
confederate kings; and, having given 
him his blessing, was, in return, ac- 
knowledged by Abraham as the 
Priest of the Most High God. (Vide 
Medrash Rabbah on Gen. xliii.) 
(To be continued.) 



R. Jose said, 
not confer honour on the man, but 
the man must confer honour on his 
office." 

To HIM who loveth his neigh- 
bour, assists his relatives, and at- 
tends to the poor in the hour of 
distress. Holy Writ addresses the 
consolation : " Thou shall call and 
the Lord will answer : thou shalt 
implore, and He will reply. Here I 
am." (Isaiah Iviii. 9.) 

R. Samlai said : Six hundred and 
thirteen commandments were given 
to Moses at i>inai. These David 
condensed into eleven, when he said 
" Lord, who may abide in thy ta- 
bernacle } Who may dwell on thy holy 
mountain ? 1. He who walketh up- 
rightly, 2. Worketh righteousness, 
.3. And sppnketh the truth in his 
heart : 4. Who calumniates not with 
his tongue, 5. Doeth no evil to his 
neighbour, 6. Nor casts a reproach 
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. The vile hia eye 
conteranetb : 8, Those who fear the 
Lord he honoureth: 9. What be 
has vowed to bis own hurt, he chang- 
ethnot. 10. His money he putteth 
not out to usury, U. Nor taketh a 
bribe against the innocent. " He who 
doeth these, shall never be moved." 
(Psalm XV.) These Isaiah condensed 
into six when he said : " 1. He who 
walketh righteously, 2. And speak, 
eth'uprightly ; 3, He who despiseth 
the gains of oppression, 4. And 
withholds his hnnds from bribes : 
5. Who closeth his ears against 
blood (calumny,) 0. And shuts his 
eyes against evil sights. He shall 
dwell on high, &c." (Isaiah xxxiii. IS.) 
Subsequently be comprised them in 
two : " Thus saith the Lord, Observe 
justice and act righteously ; for my 
salvation is near to come." (Isaiah, 
Ivi. 1.) By Habokkuk, (ii. 4,) 
they were all concentrated into one 
— " The just shall live by his faith." 
(Talmud, treatise Mackoth, folio 23.) 



(To be continued.) 



NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Want of space and of time must plead in our behalf as an apology to 
our numerous and respected Correspondents for not having yet noticed 
their valuable communications. We will, however, avail ourselves of an 
early opportunity to com^ily with the wishes of those who require a full 
reply. To A. T. B., and B. M., we must express our regret that we cannot 
adopt the advice of either. The suggestions of Philo-Judffiua will be duly 
attended to. Many thanks to A. H. ; his paper was too late for this weeic j 
we therefore reserve it for the next. 
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I. THE ftJISHNA. 

m3M tt'SDD, Mescketh Aboth : "the ethics of the pathehs." 

fidh p. COMMENTS BY NAPIITALI BIHTS WB8SELT. 

f Continued from page 348.) 

Rabbi saith, " Wlucli is tlie right way dthti 1^ "lU'lJ tliat man shoidd ain^Io out for Mmself ? 
■VVtateFer is glorifj-iug to his Makor, and praisPTFOrtby [or glorifj-iug) to Umwir wltli 
inaakiiHi. Be aa careful ta obscne a. slifrlif coraniandment as a more importuuL oui" : 
For thou kaowetit not tiie free rewiml «lileli awaits the observance of eniniuaudmciitfl. 
Compnte the loss Inoirred by obueTTUiK a coitiinamlnicnt against ita rewaril ; qui! the 
revrurd of a tranugresaion against ita 1ms. Cuut(!Uiplate thref things, am! Okju vrilt 
eacfiew (or avoid) transgrpssiou : 1. Know what is ahoTO thep. 2. An Eye 8e«th 
and AN Ear lipiu-etb. 3. And all Uiy dtwla are registered in a book." (II. 1.) 



Com MENTARY. Ruhbt saith — By tbe 
designation "Rabbi" is meant R. 
Jehuila Hanasi the prince, also called 
Ra/ilienu finkadosh, " our holy Rabbi." 
He was a flon of R. Simon ben Ga- 
maliel, and a lineab descendant of 
Hillel, He is known as the most 
learned Hebraist, and was eloquent 
beyond all his contemporaries. In 
order, therefore, truly to understand 
his meaning, we must pay tlie most 
scrupulous attention to bis expres- 
siona. He cominences with a ques- 
tion : — 

IVkich is the riijlu wai/ tb TU'U; 
CTNn Ihtil matt aknidd siiifjle out for 
himself /'—One would hardly imagine 
that the moat pious and learned man 
of hia age shoultJ deem it needful to 
ask a que«li«n the simple reply to 
which is, " That which is pointed out 
by thy religion." Itis eqpallystTange, 
that he should use the word '■;i2''tl? 
" to single," or " pick out," derived 
from the root ^T3 the true meaning 
ofwhicliia "to purify," or "to pick 
out the best and leave the remainder," 
as 3S!? i:: " pure of heart ;" (Pfalm 
xxiv. 4 i) and freciuently in the Talmud 

n^iD&n lino Vdimh 1113, "who 

picks out the grain from the chaff." 
In this sense of " singling out the 

3 




best or most valiant" it is used in 
1 Sam. xvii. 6 : ly'M tD3^ 112 " Sin- 
gle out from amongst you a man," 
&c. ; instead of the verb inS^U^ "to 
choose," whjcli is more generally 
employed: .'\s, in*'n3 Jlinai, 
" Thou shqlt choose life." (Detit xxx. 
10.) This last word, from the root 
1(13, simjdy means "to choose one 
out of two tilings wdiich are balanced 
against each other." Our teacher, 
however, does not make use of the 
latter word ; because there is no 
balancing or choosing one out of two 
ways ; but there is only one way 
which can be right, and which must 
besingledoutfroraall byepaths. How 
to find out this right way of picking 
out the grain and leaving the chaff, 
he points out to us, and becomes our 
guide, by acquainting ua with the 
tinerring test : — 

H'hateivr is niMSn glorifying to 
hig Maker — The word DIHSn from 
the root IHS, is used abstractedly to 
expreas " the beauty of a moral ac- 
tion : " But never as an adjective to 
express the beauty of a thing ; for 
which riD* or 11 n are used: As 
D^1J?33 nQ'H "Thou most beau- 
teous of women ^" (Cant. v. 9.) 
andi:i«2 nn "The beauty of bis 
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in«je»ty.*' dsajah ii. 21 :) Every 
■ction or deed pomessed of moral 
beauty is (glorifying to the (Jreat 
Cregtor, and forms the contrast to 
Ott'H ??'n "u desecration of the lioly 
name of Ooil." And as the tasl is 
the most heinous crime of which man 
can he Riiilty. hy mis'eadin^ the 
nuiuls of the i!(n((r.iiit, and inilucing 
them to harbour iirnvortliy a-nd dero- 
g^atory opinions respecting the (Jreat 
First Cause : So the (glorifying his 
Maker, iinpre<isin(; hIL mankind with 
n hijfh sense of His supreme ihgivity, 
is the fiift duty of man, and the 
standard accordin;^ lo which he can 
judge of the merit and demerit of 
whatever he does. But, in order to 
render this lest more evident, our 
teacher adds: — 

Ami whattrer m prmstitorihy (or 
glorifyitit/) to man in the eyes of hin 
fellow men — However much man may 
he tempted lo do evil, yet mankind 
in general form a correct estimate 
of an individual's actions. I'or the 
love of the good and licauteoua U 
inherent in the nature of man ; and 
though he may himself be unable to 
resist the impetuosity of his jiassion,'!, 
and therefore may jiehl t<t their evil 
influence, yet there ia an inward voice 
and feeling which forces him to ap- 
plaud every great and good deed, 
though he may net po.ssesa tlie force 
to imitate it. He therefore who 
wishes to be convinced that his path 
is right and pure, needs not consult 
the few who surround him, or 
make his actions dependent on 
the approbation or censure which 
their prejudice may dictate. But 
let hitn consider all human kind 
alike aa the spectators and judges of 
his actions ; and, whenever his own 
mind tells him that his deeds will 
rot merit the a])plau3e of these toler., 
fthly faithful judges, he may rest 
con^nced that be la about lo forsake 
the path of right. Our holy law 
says, " This is your wisdom and un- 
deratarding in the eyes of all the na. 
t'tons." (Deut. w. G.) 

Be as ciireful to observe a slifflil 
commandment as a more important one, 
i^-c. — Having thus plated within our 
reach a true louchstoriC and criterion 
for our guidance, that we may know 
how to distinguish ilic pure and 
right, our teacher hastens to prtvent 



n poasible tbiue which may result 

from his worda. Man, having been 
told to judge his actions by their 
tendency to glorify (iod, and to ob- 
tain the approbation of mankind, 
may he tempted to ex^tend this rule 
to his observance or non-observance 
of (jositive commandments j some of 
which he may think himself above 
the necessity of obeying, as ihey are 
leas important than others. Thus 
he may set up his own reason as solo 
^<lgc of what it behovea him to obey 
or not, and may become a trans- 
gressor of the law of tSod. To meet 
this, our teacher tells him : " It ia 
true, some cummandnaents are of 
less, and some of greater, import, 
ance ; but thou art not the judge of 
their relative value. Thy most care- 
ful ohaervance is due to each and to 
all i fur they are alike the commands 
of thy <rod. Thou knowest not 
their essential nature or purpose ; 
and canst not tell what reward the 
free grace of thy Great Benefactor 
may deign to bestow on the observ- 
ance of even the least of hia com- 
mands, performe i with a pure heart, 
full of love and obedience. 

Compulc the loss incurred by observ- 
ing a commundmvnt , fyc. — In order to 
facihtate the observance, and to avoid 
the transgression, of any command, 
let man adopt this most salutary ad- 
vice. If thou art called upon to sa- 
crifice thy advantage or inclination 
to the performance of thy duties, do 
not repine j but recollect, that what- 
ever sacrifice thou bringest to what is 
right and good can be but temporal, 
while it? reward is eternal. On the 
contrary, whatever advantages may 
accrue unto thee from the non-ob.< 
aervaiice of a command can, like- 
wise, he but temporal, and are too 
deafly purchased by the sacrifice of 
tleinal bliss. 

Coittimplfite three thiatjs, Sfc, and 
thou wilt escliew, or avoid, transyreS' 
sion — As a wise judge of human 
frailty, our teacher is intent to facili- 
tate and ensure victory over the pas- 
smns, by checking them in the gerra, 
and ere they can arrive at their full 
develofiernent. He therefore tells 
us, that, in order to avoid sin and 
cachew trnnsgre.ssion, it is needful to 
have three things ever present to tiio 
mind's eye, which cannot fail to pro- 
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tect thee. These arc : 1. Know what 
tjf above thee — Not only is there a 
difference between a man's carriage 
and conduct when alonCj and when 
in the ])resence of a mighty monarch, 
but the same difference, in some 
measure, depends on his being in his 
ovyn home, or in the court of a great 
Kinp;. Whatever he there beholds 
inspires hira with respect and vene- 
ration, and fails not to produce its 
impression on the mind. If this is 
so, how incomparably greater must 
be the respect, veneration, and awe, 
wluch the reflection that he is in the 
universe (the court of the Supi'eme 
Ruler of all that exists) must pro- 
duce on man. When he thinks that 
he is in the midst of innumerable 
beings, atara, and constellations, 
surrounded by choira of celestial 
spirits, who, trembling, perform the 
will of their Great Creator, — when he 
keeps this most splendid and glori- 
ous spectacle before his eyes, he can- 
not sin. 2. An eye seeth and an ear 
keareth — -Oac teacher does not say, 
" An Eye seeth thee," or " An Ear 
heareth thee," but simply, " An 
Eye seeth, and an Ear heareth." 
He means : As there exists an 
Eye and an Ear, it is a necessary con- 
sequence, that it seeth and heareth ; 
aa the Psalmist says, "He who 
planted the car, shall he not hear? 



he who shaped the eye, ahall he not 
see f" (Psalm xciv. 8.) It is true that 
the Divine BeitiR is iminaterial, and 
not composed of parts, and has, there- 
fore, neither eye nor ear ; but as he 
has granted both sight and hear- 
ing, and is moreover allperfect, 
he must of necessity be all-seeing 
and all-hearing. Our teacher there- 
fore says, " Do not suppose thou art 
alone ; no oxe sees and hears thee. 
Recollect there is an all-seeing Eye, 
an all-hearing Ear, penetrating every 
where, beholding every thing : And 
this is proved by thy finding that 
an Effe seeth and an Eur heareth." 
3. And all thy deeds are registered 
ill a Book — Having given man two 
great reasons why he is to avoid sin, 
{namely, the dignity of the place and 
the glorious presence in which he is,> 
he continues, "Do not think that 
thy deeds are transient and leave no 
trace behind. Know, that though 
but an atom, yet thou too art a link 
in the infinite chain of creation ; that 
even thy actions exercise their influ- 
ence, from their connection with 
the great whole and the succession 
of results. This is the great book 
in which deeds numberless are re- 
gistered ; none of which are lost or 
forgotten, hut each of which entails 
a responsibility on its perpetrator, 
and will in due time be published. 



R.1BBJ G.i.MALiiit,, tlie son of R. Jehndtt HhhiuH, saith, " Ii is becoming to associate tb* 
stiuly uf tlie Inwmth nftive pursuits. For tlie twofolil ocrupatinu makes tliep furgetfu] 
of simiing. Keltgion, without some trade or profo.<ision, efeutiially corner to nought, and 
leads to am." (II. 2.) 



Commentary. It is becoming to 
associate, i^-c. — However important, 
salutary, and indispensable is the 
study of the law ; however necessary 
that it should constantly and princi- 
pally be present to tht^ mind and 
graven on the heart ; it is becoming 
that man shauld combine thenswith 
some useful avocation. The gieat 
bane of liuraan virtue is idleness \ 
its great promoter is constant and 
useful occupation. 'I'he man whose 
mind is occupied with the perform- 
ance of a double duty, — that of stu- 
dying the law of his God and of pro- 
viding bread for hi* household, — is 
not likely to have liiiie to waste on 
idle and sinful thoughts : Absorbed 

3 a 



by his twofold task, temptation ii 
banished from his mind, and he for- 
gets to sin. 

Religion, without some trade or 
profession, ^-c. — Man is not to say, 
" As the .study of religion and its 
duties ought to be our principal oc- 
cupation, I will make it my only 
pursuit and means of subsistence." 
He who saya so, and acts accord- 
ingly, dtrogates from the true dig- 
nity of religion, and debases it into 
a means of providing for his earthly 
wants. It is impossible he should 
stop short there : For as he becomes 
accustomed to consider religion as a 
mere trade, it will gradually lose its 
influence on his own mind. Its 
2 
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mlet and dictates will become irk- 
■oonc to hiin ; its study a mere step- 
ping-stone to worldly riches and 
granckur. 'JTiushyiKJcrisy, outward 
wmblance and inward avarice, and 



ambition, will usurp the place of re- 
ligion, till the measure of bi« sins be 
foil, and bis assumed ])iely come to 
nought. 

ITo be coniinutd.) 



II. MKTAPHYSKS AND !>lIILOSOI'ilY OF THE RABBIES. 

S(j)her Ikkiirim: " book or pminciplls : " HV R. josbpu ai.bo. 

(Cotilinued/rcm page 351.) 

vour to lead me astray, and to sink 
me into the jiitfalla of their false 
ex])osilion8, uhicli are not according 
to thy law, It is true, they admit 
all thy revelations are faithful; hut 
they strive to pervert my mind, by 
asserting that tliese laws are merely 
typical, and not to be tindtrstood ac- 
cording to the direct ineaninpf of the 
words. Willi tbese false interpreta- 
tions tkcy cou.stantly persecute me, 
ami have almost ronsumed me from 
the eartlir Do ihou therefore assist 
mc, for I iiave not uliandoned the 
]>lain and literal signification of thy 
precc])ts. Exhausted as I am, faint 
and weary with incessantly combat- 
ing these proud pcrvertera of thy 
word, do thou in thy mercy revive 
me, that I may maintain T' Q miV 
tfte teslimoaies of thy moutk ; and up- 
hold that strictly true and positive 
signilication of thy commandments 
which etamfis it as tl>e testimony of 
thy revelatioa, and hears evidence to 
the facts which it narrates, without 
any admixture of fanciful and typical 
illustrationa." 

Although according to the unani- 
mous opinion of our pious sages, 
these Sacred Records contain many 
passages indicating sublime myste- 



CHAPTER XXI. 

TfiK law of .VIo-ea is called niTl'. 
'"testimony :" As i( iswritten," And 
in the ark thou shall put nn,rn the 
testimonies." (Rxodus xxv. 21.) " If 
thy sons observe my covenant, and 
It "Jini? Ihtue my Itstimnvifx which 
I teach tlicm." (I'snhn cxxxii. 12.) 
For it is essentially a tejtiimony or 
evidence in support of the facts it 
narrates ; wliich evidence of truth 
is contained in its plain and obvious 
wording. And although a more 
sublime and mystical significiUion 
is contained in many passages, yet it 
is the simple and R]ii)ur(nt meaning, 
witliout any symbolical or typical 
appbcation whiitsnever,on which rest.q 
the evidence of the truth, Accord- 
ioglv David says, n;r^H] "n mnr 
" The testimonies of the Lord are 
sure;" (Psalm xix. 7 ;) that is to 
say, The facts they attest^ ac- 
cording to the literal and precise 
meaning of the words employed, 
are true, and have really occurred. 
Hut be who trifs to find allegorical 
or figurative meanings, bidden under 
the precise ivording of the com- 
mandments of the law, with the in- 
tention of substituting this figurative 



signification, and superseding that rics, (as, for instance, the descrip- 



wliich is real, acts in direct opjiosi- 
tion to the law ; and is alluded to by 
the Sacred Singer, when he saith, 
" The presumptuous have digged 
pits for me, which arc not according 
to thy law. All thy commandments 
are faithful. They persecute me 
with lies ; do thou help me. Tliey 
have almost consumed me upon 
earth : but I have not forsaken thy 
precept.f. Revive me according to 
thy mercy, and I will observe the 
testimony of thy mouth." (Psalm 
cxix. 85 — 80.) His meaning is; 
" Presumptuous innovators endea- 



tion of the (Jardcn of Eden, the 
four rivers, &c., which have a figu- 
rative sense,) nevertheless they all 
agree that the facte narrated are true 
according to the literal relation. 
Such is likewise the case with the 
construction of the tabernacle : Al- 
though the description of it.s various 
parts is indicative of more sublime 
subjects, yet it is a fact that the ta- 
bernacle did exist, and that its parts 
were in strict ^conformity with this 
deseri|)tion. Such, likewise, is the 
case in the corporeal formation of 
man : Though the mouth and its 
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parts are evidently the organs of 
sjieecb, yet tliey are likewise in- 
tended as the channel and instru- 
ment of nourisliment, as in all other 
animals. Thus when our Rabbles 
assert, that the nether or terres- 
trial Jerusalem is an image of 
the superior or heavenly Jerusalem, 
they certainly do not intend to tell 
us that there is no terrestrial Je- 
rusalera : And thou}<h the narrative 
of the law may likewise contain allu- 
siotis t(J subjects of a more suhlime 
and rayslerious meaning, yet the 
jilain and obvious literal signiRcation 
is always the true one. This is 
more especially the case with the 
commandments ; for, though they 
likewise may indicate more exalted 
matters, yet {h<-ir ohservance, accord- 
ing to the strict letter of the law, is 
indispensable, in order to attain the 
sacred puriwse for which they are 
enacted. Therefore the law is called 
rmj?, ieslimomes, not only to point 
it out as the true and sufficient evi- 
dence of the Divine revelation to nil 
mankind; hut hkewi-se to denote, 
that, like all other evidence, it must 
he taken accord in|;? to the precise 
meaning of the words employed by 
the witnesses, and not he construed 
according to any fanciful, symboli- 
cal, or tyt)ical signification which it 
may be convenitinl to irapu'e to it, 
hut which in rciility is contrary toils 
simple truth. 

CHAPTER XXIT. 

Tub law which is at jiresent with 
us 'is, according to tinintenupted 
tradition from father to son, the 
identical law revi'iilec) to ftlose.s and 
Israel at Sinai wiihout anyaUeratinn 
whatever. In the time of the first 
temple, when the priests and teach- 
ers of the law were incorpdraled 
with that cstahlishinent, it was im- 
possible that any corruption or al- 
teration could take place, as the 
law was too well, genetally, and pub- 
licly known, to permit any such 
attempt And allhou^th some of the 
Kings worshipped idols, yet in their 
days there was a constant succession 
of prophets, uj) to the destruction of 
the first temple, who exhorted the 
nation to adhere to, and (ihservc, the 
original unaltered law. Diiriiiff the 



Babylonish captivity, it is likewise 
not possible that any alteration can 
have taken plase. For amongst the 
first captives under Jehoiachin, he- 
fore the destruction of the temple, 
were included the principal Sages of 
the nation, TJDDm il'Tnrr,* such as 
Daniel and hia three associates, and 
Ezekiel : The latter of whom relates, 
" A fugitive from Jerusalem came to 
me, and said, The city is taken." 
(tizekiel xxxiii. 22.) All the cap- 
tives who were scattered throughout 
the land of Assyria had copies of the 
hook of the law. Even among the 
Cuthim, whom the Ivings of Assyria 
settled at Samaria, the hook of the 
law was to he found. Thus at the 
destruction of the first temple the 
law was already promtilgatcd, and 
spi'ead among the captives in the 
land of Uabylon ; it, therefore, was 
impossible to introduce any altera- 
tions. When Ezra returned from 
Babylon to Jeiusalpm, he was accom- 
panied only by a limited number of 
humble individuals, while the princi- 
pal chiefsjheadsof families, and sages, 
reinaiusd at Babylon. As a proof 
of this we mention, that, of the en- 
tire tribe of Levi, no one went with 
him : As he says, " I ins[iected the 
peoplfi and the priests, but of the 
sons of Levi I found none there." 
(Ezra viii. 15.) Thus it is evident 
and plain, that he could not, of his 
own accord, introduce any spurious 
alterations or corruptions into the law, 
without being at once detected and 
exposed by those who remained in 
Babylon. If, in the translations of 
our law possessed by our nations, 
there are various readings and devi- 
ations, these are not found in the 
original, but are caused by tlie dif- 
ferent translators. The Israelites 
themselves, however, observe the 
most scrupulous altentiun in the 
transcribing of the law, not only in 
sentences and words, but also in the 
very letters and orthographical va- 
riations : So that they boast of 
knowing the exact number of letters 
which the law contains. In the 
copies of their books intended for 

• Thmw t'wo words, wliioU tbp nutborizcti 
version renders " craftsmen Bad siiiitlm," 
tlio 'falinudBpplio*to " die principal leach- 
<T5 Bn<i exiimiiiilera of thi? law." 
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Kneral use, they note in the margin 
e numbers of letters, and of ac- 
cents, as settled by the masorah or 
tradition. This scrupulous and mi. 
nute attention to preserve the work 
in its integrity has not been imitated 
by any other nation with reupcct to 
any ojher work whatsoever. The 
transcribers of the law were called 
CiaiD. " numberers," because, as 
the Taltniid says, (treatise Kedunhin, 
folio 3(1.') their occuHBtion was to 
number the letters of tne law. All this 
proves, that the hook of the law, 
such as we possess it at the present 
day, is precisely similar, not only in 
its general contents, but also in the 
very wording, to that transmitted by 
Moses to the Isruelites, and preserv- 
ed by them and their descendants. 
under every vicissitude i>}) to the pre- 
sent day. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

The epithet " perfect " is assigned 
to an object which neither in idea 
nor reality is susceptible of addition 
or diminution. Accordingly, when 
David says, " The law of the Lord is 
perfect," it ia impossible that this 
law should be deficient in any par- 
ticular requisite for its aim and pur- 
pose. But as whatever is written is 
open to a difference of opinions, ac- 
cording to different vicvvs entertained 
by various readers, (each of which 
may appear the correct one to him 
by whom it is entertained,) ilbecame 
necessary that verbal comments 
should accompany the wriiten law, 
in order to fi.x its true meaning. As 
an illustration of what we assert re- 
specting variety of opinions enter- 
tained concerning the same paasage, 
we will instance the well-known de- 
claration, " Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God the Lord is one !" Tlieae 
words we lsraelile<( unrlerstand as 
expressing the absolute unity of God j 
others there are, however, who un- 
derstand them as expressing some- 
thing very diflerent. it was there- 
fore indispensable to the perfection 
of the law, that a verbal exposition 
should put us in pos-session of the 
true meaning of the written law, and 
of the matincr of performing the 
commandments which it enjoins; so 
that no doubt or dispute might create 



a diflference of opinion. And thit 
verbal exposition, co-eval with the 
written law, was, along with it, trans- 
mitted by Moses to Joshua; by him 
to the elders ; by them to the pro- 
phets ; and 80 on, uninterruptedly. 
This exposition the ancients call 
na i':?2ty min," oral law." Were 
it likewise written, it would again 
require comment and exposition t 
and so on, in endless continuity, as 
is actually the case with the Alishna ; 
which is an exposition of the written 
law compiled and written down. 
But as doubts and perplexities arose 
respecting the true meaning of the 
compiler, it became necessary to ex- 
plain this exposition ; which was 
done in the (Jemara. This last ex- 
planation again required expositions, 
which again stood in need of further 
explanations ; nor are we even yet, 
at the prewnt day, arrived at the end 
of the:<e multifarioutt commentaries. 
Moreover, in addition to the neces- 
sity that every written instruction 
aliould be accompanied by a verbal 
expoaition of its true meaning, cor- 
rectly transmitted, cases may possi- 
bly, in the course of time, and from 
peculiar circumstances, arise, which 
the Legislator has not met by any direct 
enactment ; (as it is imjjossible thit 
any code should be framed so as ex- 
])licitly to meet every possible ease ;) 
and which, therefore, require the ap- 
])licution of those statutes most analo- 
gous to the case in question, accord- 
ing to the extension g^iven them by 
the verbal exposition. And though 
the application must be confided to 
the divines and tribunals in every 
age ; yet the manner of adapting and 
making the application, in order to 
be legal, tnust be prosciibed by the 
verbal exposition, and preserved by 
tradition from generation to genera- 
tion. That, ho ivever, which is explicitly 
and cleaily expressed in the written 
law, or has been declared to be the 
true meaning by the verbal exposi- 
tion coeval with that law, and cor- 
rectly preserved by tradition, cannot 
be Buperseded, abrogated, or altered 
by that right of application which 
has been confided to the various sage 
divines in their respective ages ; be- 
cause the written law, according to 
its verbal exposition, is the only per- 
manent authority. And as it is poft. 
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Bible that a difference of opinion 
should arise among sage divines re- 
sperting any aubject not elucidated 
by the written law and its verbal ex- 
position, the Divine Wisdom, in order 
to obviate every inconvenience, has 
determined thnt, in all snch cases, 
the majority of these sage divines 
decide : As it is written, " Incline 
thyself after the majority ;" (Exodus 
xxiii. 2 j) and although the min<fiity 
may be more higliLy gifted than 
the majority, yet the latter rdecide, 
and the former are bonnd to abide 
by their decision, liut by " the majo- 
rity" are understood only pious men 
and saffcs ; nor can the vulgar and 
ignorant ever be admitted to ciuise 
or swell that majority; as it is a 
fact confirmed by experience, that 
the vulgar are more prone lo err 
than to edmit the truth. 

CHAPTER SXIV. 

The Divine law revealed through 
-Moses contains three priiicl|tal and 
distinct objects : Wisdom, Will., and 
Power. '1 he first teaches the great 
truths of religion, and ia called 
Qnan "words :" As it ia said, 
nbt^U Dnlin nn, "These words 
spake the Lord unto all yonr con- 
gregation ;" (Deut. v. 2*2 ;) relating 
to that part of the Decalogue which 
teaches tbe knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the Deity, his iinraateriality, 
his being the Creator of the universe, 
his revelations, and providence, &c. 
This knowledge emanates directly 
from his own wisdom, by which it is 
imparted. The second teaches what 
ia acceptable nuto Him^blesaed be 
He ! This emanates from his will ; 
nor can any other reason be assign- 
ed for ita performance than its being 
commanded by, and acceptable to, 
Him. Such are the prohiiiitioDB of 
wearing nariL', "mingled gar- 
ments," of sowing mixed seeds, the 
law of the red heifer, and others ; 
into the reasons for which we cannot 
penetrate. These are called tJ^piri, 
"statutes," which we are bound to 
obey in accordance with the revealed 
will of God. 'I'be third teaches to 
do right and to avoid wrong, in all 
dealings between man and man. 
This emanates from the power of 



Clod, and is called tZi'ta&ttfD, " judg- 
ments." It is evident that the lawa 
of civdiMtion cannot comprise either 
the first or the second of these two 
objects, as we have already fully de- 
monstrated : For the great truths of 
religion are altogether beyond the 
reach of human reason ; and philo- 
sophy is insufficient to come to any 
decision j and it is equally impossi- 
ble for man to know the pvirticular 
and minute actions which are accept- 
able to the Deity. In both instances 
Divine revelation is his only in- 
structer. The utmost extent of the 
laivs of civilization are therefore li- 
mited to the third object ; as their 
purpose is the endeavour to promote 
right, and prevent wrong, Iretween 
man and man, to determine the 
rights of man, and uphold the insti- 
tutions of society. But even in 
these objects mature reflection will 
show us tbe insufficiency of the laws 
of civilization, their ioconiiietency to 
decide wiih j)recision, and in every 
case to administer real justice. Wliat 
human reason is capable of deciding, 
what ought to be the jnst extent of 
penalty inflicted on a thief? whether 
lie is to restore twofold, threefold, or 
sevenfold ? Accordingly legislators 
vary in their enactments. Some con- 
dtran the thief to denth, be his theft 
large or small ; which is altogether 
contrary to reason, inasmuch as there 
is no proportion observed between 
the crime and ita puniabment. He 
stole property, and he forfeits life. 
Other legislators award imprison- 
ment, which affords no compensa- 
tion to the party despoiled ; Wliereas 
the Divine law apjiorlions tbe pu- 
nishment of the thief with the most 
just precision, and according to the 
degrees of criminality. He who de- 
nies having received that which has 
been confided to him, (an inferior 
species of theft,) is to restore two- 
fold. He who steals a lamb must 
restore four-fold ; and for an ox, 
five-fold ; thus adapting the amount 
of compen-sation to the e.ttent of in^ 
jury : And in every case, if tbe thief 
has not wherewithal to ])ay the fine. 
he is sold for his thcfr. (E.vodus 
xxii. 3.) The punishment thus ap- 
portioned is in perfect accordance 
with the most equitable dictates of 
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justice : He who injures anotber in 
)iis property must make coinpensa- 
lion in proportion to the utility of 
the oliject abstracted ; and if he has 
not wherewithal to make that com- 
|)ensation. his own boiJy must pay, 
not by beini; locked up in ajirison, 
(thus affording no real compensation 
to him who is injuredj but by beinR 
sold, and compelled to work until 
the produce of his labour has made 
good ihe compensation awarded by 
the law, iShould he, however, steal 
a human beinji with intent to sell 
him as a slave, no pecuniary punish- 
ment can coinpenf^ale lhi« outrage on 
society and violation of the rights of 
man which he has committed : His 
crime ceases to he a simple theft, 
and death is the only adequate pun- 
ishment. (Deut. xiv. 7-) All the 
Divine enactments respecting man's 
duties to society and to his fellow- 
men evince the same spirit of the 
strictest |iossible equity and justice ; 
and are therefore infinitfly superior 
to the wavering and arhitrary enact, 
ments framed by man. and called 
civilization. Accordingly the Sacred 
Singer, having, in the one hundred 
and forty-seventh Psalm, fi.xed his 
mind on the wisdom, will, and power 



of the Creator, and his providential 
care of man, concludes, by exclaim- 
ing, "He has declared T*~)n, hin 

worrf* to Jacob, voair"31 Vi7in, his 
statutes and his judgmenli to Israel. 
He has not done so to any nation, 
and judgments has he not made 
known to them. Hallelujah." 

(Verses 19, 20.) His meaning is, 
that the greatest of all the beneficent 
mercies of the Deity be vouchsafed 
to bestow on Israel, when he re- 
vealed 'to them Vim, his words, 
Vpin. Aii- statutes, and VDSiyo, his 
jut/f^merits. That he has not done so 
to any other nation, not only with 
respect to the first two, (which are 
altogether beyond the reach of sim- 
ple humanity unaided by revelation,) 
but that even those judgments which 
merely regulate the duties of man 
towards his felluvv-men and society, 
He has not made known On their 
jiurity and perfection) to those who 
took upon themselves the right of 
framing laws for their fellow-men. 
And so grefit is the sense of the 
Psalmist of the importance of these 
mercies, that, at a loss for words 
adequately to express his gratitude, 
he gives vent to his feelings in the 
short but expressive " Hallelujah.^' 

[To be continued.) 



in. COMIVIENTARIES ON HOLY WRIT. 
/Acon's vow. 

Asp Jacob vowed a vow und said, If 0<«1 n<rp will be wiili lue, niiil nill preserre me {o 
dii» way tliat I go, Bud will girp me bread to pat, imd rnuuent to put on, so that I 
relnrn in \waee tn my father'* liuo-sp, tbcn ^yy^f^, sbali l!ip Lord be nij- God; and thi« 
stonp wbii'li I bare erected ftsr a uionuinetit ;^>^' sball be God's bonse ; awl of oil 
that thou givfat mp I nil! surely gke the tenth uuto thee, (Gi-npsiM xxviii. iO—H-l.) 



According to the above I'ersion 
it would appear that Jacob proposed 
a sort of agreement to the Deity, 
and stipulated, that if certain condi- 
tions, which be enumerates, were 
duly and truly performed in \v\s 
favour, then, and in that case only, 
the Lord should he his <]od, and 
that he would erect a house to His 
worship, and consecnite a tithe of 
his ])roperty to holy purposes. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell 
on the inconsistency of the supposi- 
tion, that Jacob — the grandson of 



Abraham, to whom the Highest 
authority vouchsafes to grant this 
testimony, " 1 know him, that he 
will command his children and his 
household after him, that ibey shall 
observe the ways of the Lord;" 
(Genesis xviii. 19;) — the son of 
laaac, to whom the Lord gave the 
assurance, " I am with thee, and 
will bless thee ;" (Genesis x.xvi. 24 ;) 
— that Jacob who has previously, in 
Holy Writ, been called t=jn !:?•>«, 
" a perfect man," (Genesis xxv. 27,) 
should make his faith in the God 
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bis fathers rleptmlent on liis success 
iti life. Accordingly, the wording 
in the original does not hear out the 
construction of the translator, who 
falls into the ernir of mistaking a 
cunJLinctive 1, for a convt-r.sive odp. 
The proper rendering is, " Sa thst I 
reliini in peace to my father's house, 
l=t»nl?Mli 'i? ••n n'm. aud the Lord 
fuis been tinlo me a God, then tliis 
Sterne, &c., n^rr, nhall be a house of 
God." Sic According to this, whii-h 
is the true version, it ii evident lliat 
the words fni'Mt' ■<h "rr n'ni, 
are not a jiroraise fur the future, that 
the Lord shall be his God, but a 
reasoning upon the past, that the 
Lord has lieen hii9 Ood, or, in other 
words, that the Divine protection 
and providence has been especially 
aEfurded to him. Tiuse words are 
thus no part of his vow, which is 
confined to thi; erecting of a house 
of prayer, and consecrating a tithe 
of l)!s property. His faith in his 
God is not conditional, or made a 
matter of stipulation ; but he ad- 
duces it aa a rea.son why he should 
perform the vow which he ijs about 
to make. The -simple meaninff of 
the words he uses is, " If 1 am pre- 
served in this most dangerous 
journey, and during iny uncertain 
absence ; if iu ray forlorn condition 
I find my necessary sustenance ; if, 
notwitlistandinfj the enmity of my 
powerful and incensed brother, I 
may hereafter return in peace to my 
father's house : All tlii-! must ])rove 
to me, that the same special provid- 
ence of tlie Lord which lias liitherto 
been my ])rotection will always 
attend mc : And, therefore, I will 
erect a house of prayer to his holy 
name, and consecrate to him one 
tentli of my possessions j for what- 
ever I have is a gift fjom hiin." 

Such was the plain and obvious 
raeatiinj} of .lacoh : It is, however, 
jiniper to exjilaiti why he at all used 
the words. " And the Lord has been 
unto rae a Gud;" and the con- 
nexion between these words, — the 
building of a house of prayer, and 
jjayinff a tithe. 

We therefore say. The basis of all 
religioa i^, 1. The behef in the 
existence of the Deity. 2. Obedi- 
ence to his precepts. To acltuow- 
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Jed^'fi the c^tistence (jf th« Deity 
ab.stractedly, is not sufficient to me- 
rit the name of religion ; as, in 
addition to that aL^knowledgment. 
we are Ijomid tu confes-s that the 
Deity regards the deeds of men. 
For, unlesjs that ad[iiii.ssion is made, 
there can ba no Divine commands • 
the obedience to whicJi constitutes 
what is jiropprly called "Religion." 
There is but little diUcrence between 
him wiiii says. ••There is no God," 
and him who says, " lliere is a 
God, hut He dues not concern himself 
about mankind." The first of these 
two classes Holy Wiit declares to he 
a fool : As it is written, "The fool 
hath said in his heart, Thpre is no 
God;" (I'salin xiv 1;) .in,] .S,,lo- 
mon's direction is, " Ati>nver not 
the fonl in his folly." Tlie second 
class is subdivided intn two distinct 
parties: 1. Thi.se who altogether 
deny the Divine iiitervenlion in ter- 
restrial afFairs : 2. Those who assert 
thit the .Supreme Being h:ia dele- 
gated that intervention to secondary 
powers or influences. Both these 
erronoijus opinions were at ditierent 
times entertained liy the Israelite!*. 
With reference to ilie lir.st, we read : 
" The sins of the house of Lsrael and 
of Jiidnh are very great ; the land is 
full of blood, atul thii city is full of 
vice : For they say. The Lord has 
aHandoned the earth, the Lord does 
not bebrdd." (Ezekiel i\. f).) The 
second o|)iixion we find in the Pro- 
phet : " Atid Jer«iiiah was answered 
by all the men wlio knew that their 
wives offered incense to other gods, 
and by all the women who were pre- 
sentj a great assembly, even all the 
people who dwell in the land of 
Cgypt and at Pathros, who all said. 
In the word which thou hast told us 
in the name of the Lord wc will not 
obey thee ; for we will as-surt-dly do 
all that ourraouths have pronounced, 
to offer incensa to the queen of ht-a- 
ven.and to pour out libations unto 
her; as wo have done, we, our 
fathers, our kings, and our princes, 
in the cities of Judab, and the 
streets of .lerusalera, u'hen we en- 
joyed plenty, were well off, and be- 
held no evil. But ever since we 
have ceased to ofler incense to the 
queen of heaven^ and to pour out 
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libations tin to her, we have been de- 
prived of all, and are consumed by 
sword and famine." (JereroiRh xxiv. 
15 — IS.) Tljis last ojiinion leads lo 
idolatry, or the worshipping of 
straoffe gods, and is most strictly 
prohibited by the law of Muses, as 
tending to pervert mankind to their 
own great detriment, by inducing 
them to withhold obedience where 
alone it is due, and to prostitute 
that homage which ought to he 
yielded to the Most High alone, 
according tu their vitiated ideas. 
That the first opinion is not as ex- 
pressly prohibited in that law, or 
c.indemned in words as plain and 
direct, is not liecause it is less per- 
nicious or false than the other, but 
because the whole tenor of the tnu', its 
apirit.and enactmentsaiTord Ihefullcst 
and ino.st complete refutation of that 
absurd idea. The ancients, how 
liable soever to err, seldom disputed 
or called in question a Supreme Di- 
rection of the universe : Simple chil- 
dren of nature, they obser\'ed its 
operations, and felt that an invisi- 
ble Guide directed and presided over 
all sublunary as well as all celestial 
subjects. They seldom attributed 
those operations to chance; but, 
while they ovvned the supremacy of 
rule, the queation with them was, 
" Who is the ruler ? " The limited 
faculties of man in that primitive 
age rendered him prone to suitersti- 
tion, which engendered fuhulous 
deitieS; and imposed the worship of 
sticks and stones : As his limited fa- 
culties in modern times render him 
prone to presumption, which engen- 
ders arrogance and infidelity, and 
imposes the belief in chance as the 
nuthor of ail that is ; an idea to the 
full as riJiculouB and pernicious as 
idolatry. 

These two opintona have ever 
borne sway over the mind of man, 
unenlightened by revelation. When 
the Israelites rebelled against tlieir 
Great Benefactor, tlieir question was 

pH Qw mnpn "inbn m^'n— "Jf 

my God is within me or not." (Exo- 
dus xvii. 7) Does my God search 
and investigate my inward parts, and 
know whatsoever concerns mc, or 
Jois he no/ regard me i" Thi.s duubt 
in after-times ltd to the manifold 
sins and punishments of Israel, as 



is predicted : " My wrath will be 
kindled against them : (.>n that day I 
will forsake them and hide my face 
from them : Tliey bhall be consTiraed 
and many eA'ils and calamities shall 
befall them. And they shall say. 
Is it not because my God is not in 
me that all these calamities befall 
me? But I will bide my face from 
them on that day because of all the 
I'vil which they have committed." 
(Deut. xsNi. 17. 18.; When the 
punishment of their evil deeds befall 
them, they cry out, " We sufTer be- 
cause the Deity does not concern 
himself about us orabout mankind : " 
Whereas they are expressly told, 
" I turn my face from you on that 
day; bemuse nf your evil deeds I 
will for a time turn mj face from you, 
and you shall be abandoned ! " 

Belief in the Divine Government, 
without which there can be no reli- 
gion, was u])[iermost in Jacob's mind. 
Accordingly he says, " If ray urgent 
wants are supplied, if I escape all 
dangers, and, contrary to the ex- 
pectation entertained by myself and 
those who best know the circum- 
stances which forced me to fly, if 1 
return in peace to my father's house ; 
it will thence be proved, that I am 
not abandoned to chance or to the 
governance of secondary influences, 
but that the Lord has been unto me 
a G '.id, evincing himself as such by 
the ei^pecial jirotection afforded to 
me. This great truth it behoves me 
to make generally known to man- 
kind ; and, therefore, I will raise a 
house of prayer to Ilim to whom all 
prayer must be directed, and I will 
devote a tenth of my possessions to 
His service." 

Man is superior to all other ani- 
mals, because he acts accordiog to 
his own will and determination. 
Nevertlielesa there are certain things 
which he does, as it were, intui- 
tively, and in common with all other 
animals, to which nature has given 
certain instincts for their preserva- 
tion ; instincts whicli undoubtedly 
are not bestowed in vain, but the in- 
fallible effects of which can be obvi- 
ously deduced. 'I'hus, it is as natural 
and intuitive to man, that, when in 
danger, he should scream, as it is 
natural and instinctive to the cat, if 
thrown or falling from any height. 
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so to contract her liody that on 
alightiiij^ on tlie ^Tyunil nhe finds 
her centre of gravity on lier legs. 
Man, when threatened with immi- 
nent ()rril in an absolute wilderness, 
where lie la sure no human bein^ can 
afford him assistance, will nei-erlhe- 
lesa shout and scream, because hia 
doing 80 is intuitive and as indepen- 
dent of bis will as is the action of 
putting forth his hands to save his 
head when falling- That the cry of 
pain is implanted in oa by nature, 
is proved by the new-barn infantj 
who, although unconscious of sur- 
rounding objects, utters hi« ^ilaintive 
, wail. 

This intuittre impulse, not to call 
it inatinct, is not implanted without 
a wise purpose : The cries of man 
for help, if they reach any human 
ear, will procure assistaxice frora his 
fellow-men. And such a cry is 
prayer. It is innate in [nan to im- 
plore the aid of a Superior ileing 
when e.xposcd to immediate danger. 
Let it not be said that this is the 
effect of education alone. Even the 
man who has never been taught to 
believe in a Ood, much less to pray, 
will, notwithstanding, in the hour of 
his utmost need, utter some sound of 
invocation and of supplication. No 
man who was in danf^er of beinj en- 
pfulfed by an earthfjuake, or of 
sinking under the billows, ever yet 
resigned life, without some involun- 
tary exclamation, such as, " O God ! '' 
Or even a simple "O!" bursting 
from bis lips : Nor is the last cif these, 
r though a single plaintive sound, less 
■a prayer than the first. 'I'hia most 



forcibly demonstrates, that prayer in 
its rudest form is intuitive to man ; 
and as nature bestows no instinct in 
vain, it confirms the words of Holy- 
Writ : " Then wilt thuu call, and 
the Lord will answer; thou wilt 
scream, and the Lord will reply. 
Hero r am ! " (Isaiah Iviii. 9.) 
Therefore Jacob vowed to erect a 
house to the Jjord, that mankind 
might there be instructed how and 
to whom to pray. 

It remains for us shortly to notice, 
why Jacob vowed to consecrate a 
tenth of Ma projif rty to the service 
of the Lord, and why, previous to 
the giving of the law in the days oE 
Abraham and Melchizedek, and 
through the enactments of the law 
down to the present times, one part 
in every ten has been set aside for 
the service of the Lord. The an- 
cients assumed the various heavenly 
powers and influences to be ten ; to 
which those who assigned the go- 
vernment of the world to the celes- 
tial constellations attributed all the 
good that they enjoyed. 'I'he wor- 
shippers of the true (Jod, therefore, 
in order to express the real source 
of every good, and their independ- 
ence of those ten influences, conse- 
crated to him one part in ten of their 
increase, vvh*ther it were produced 
by agricultural or by commercial 
pursuits t thus brealdng in upon 
the supposed symbolical number, 
and evincing their gratitude to their 
only true Uenefactor : As it is said, 
".Every thing is from thee and from 
thy hand we give to thee." (iChron, 
xxis. 14.) 



IV. MORALITY OF THE RABBIES. 

laaonb D'^nS rooU?, Sckmonah Perakim Leraiibam. 

EJOIIT CUAPTEB8 OF ETHICS. 

B V MAIMONIDES. 



(Concluded from page 320.) 

Wii find it expressly declared by 
the prophet Isaiah, that some trans- 
gressors are punished by the Deity 
through a suspension of their free- 
will : As it is said, " The heart of 
this ))C(>ple shall be covered with fat, 
their curs made heavy, and their eyes 
shall be shut ; lest they see with 
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their eyes, hear with their ears, and 
understand with their heart, and turn 
and be healed." Usaiah vi. 10) The 
meaning of these words is so plain 
and obvious, that they need no e.x- 
planation whatever. They are, how- 
ever, a most valuable key to many 
other obscure and enigmatical r"" 
2 
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Ka^es. Accordingly, Uiey enable us 
to understand the word* i»f vlic pro- 
phet Elijah, (peace he with him !) 
when, speaking of the impious athe- 
ists of his time, he says, " Thou hast 
turned their hearts hack;" that is, 
liiey having; sinned according' to the 
]>ruinpting.s of their will and inclina- 
tion, their punishment from thee is, 
— that tbou turiiest hack their hearts 
from repentance, so that they perse- 
vere in the course they have adopt- 
ed. Thua, likewise, Hosea saith, 
" Ephraitn confederates with idols: 
Let him do bo." (Hosea iv. 17.) His 
meaning is, As Kphraim, in the free 
exercise of his will, has hecome en- 
amoured of idolatry, and prefers ad- 
hering to his iilols, his punishment 
i.s, that be is abandoned to the indul- 
gence in his sin : As it is said, " Let 
biin do so." He who is accastonied 
to profound inveatigaiion and mature 
reliection, will approve of thia expo- 
sition. 

Very different, however, is the 
meaning of the prophet when he 
says, " Wliy, O Lord, hast thou led 
us astray from thy waya, and hast 
haideneci, our hearts against thy 
fjar?" (Isaiah Ixiii. 17.) These words 
have not the slightest connexion with 
our fort'j^oing- exposition. AccorJ- 
ing to the conte.tt which precedes 
and follows our quotation, the pro- 
phet meeldy mourns over the cap. 
tivity and sufferings of bis people, 
and j>rayH, " O Lord 1 if Israel ranch 
long^er continues in thfir present 
wretcbedandmiaerablestate, they will 
entirely abandon truth and piety, and 
lose sight of thy fear; as if Thou 
wert the cause of that folly which 
first made them depart from the path 
of rectitude. The surroundinfif na- 
tions will, as thy servant Moses said, 
ta.\ thee with want of power." And 
he closes his prayer with an invoca- 
tion to the Divine Mercy : " Turn 
again, for the sake of thy servants 
and thine inheritance ; that thy holy 
name may not become blasphemed 
by the Heathen !" 

Having said this, we now return 
to our original position ; namely, 
that obedience to, or transgression 
of, the Divine command, depends 
entirely on roan's own free and un- 
controlled will. He is the master of 
his own actions ; what.socvcr ht 



chooics to do he does, and what be 
declines doing he leaves undone. 
The only exception is, when the 
grievous abuse of his free-will, and 
the heinous sins thereby caused, are 
])unished by the Deity with the sus- 
pension of man'.s free agency. It is 
likewise entirely in the power of man 
to acquire virtue or to smk into vice ; 
and it is therefore his duty, zealous- 
ly to strive after the attainment of 
those moral or mental perfections 
which no one hut himself can secure 
to him. "If I am not concerned for 
myself, who besides can be so for 
me?" is the sage reflection of the 
pious Hillel. 

Tbenc'is, however, one topic more 
relating to this subject which we are 
hound concisely to investigate. Our 
intention was, to make no allusion 
to it, hut it is now absolutely need- 
ful to the proper understanding of 
our subject. 'I his topic is the pre- 
science of the Deity 1 the great ar- 
gument insisted on, by those who 
assert that man is predestined by 
God to do good or evil ; and that he 
has no free agency or will, but i.s al- 
togfitlur dependent on the destiny 
traced out for him by the Deity. 
Their manner of arguing is as fol- 
lows : " Did the Deity know before- 
hand that such an one is to be wick- 
ed or viituous, or did he not know 
it ? " If thou repliest, fie knew it, 
the consequence is, that the indi- 
vidual, according to their theory, was 
prt'de.stineil, or compelled, to be 
what the Deity knew he would be- 
come ; as otherwise the Divine know- 
ledge would he imperfect. If, on 
the contrary, the reply is, God does 
tiot know hefurehaiid ; such an answer 
is inconsistent with the absolute per- 
fection of the Godhead, incongruous 
in itself, and destructive of the fun- 
damental principles of faith. Listen, 
therefore, attentively to what I am 
now about to say; afford it ihy best 
attention, for it is unquestionably the 
frulh. 

It is a standing a.xiom in meta- 
physics, " (lod rioes not know by 
means of knowledge, or exist by 
means of life;" that is to say, we 
cannot separate his knowing and hia 
being from his own essence. He 
and bis knowledge are not two dis- 
tinct things, KS is the case with man ;j 
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— fof man can be distinct from know- 
ledge, and knowledge can be distinct 
from man ; that is, it is not inherent 
in hia essence. Thus Divine and 
liutnan knowledge are altogether dis- 
similar. Were it possible to .separate 
the knowledge of God from hia ab- 
solute, inherent, and unconditional 
essence, the Deity would be a jilu- 
rality, or a composite bein^; as ho 
would comprise Himself, his know- 
ledge, his life, hia power, and every 
other attribute, distinct from his 
essence ; — a supposition which can- 
not for a moment be entertained, 
since God is absolute unity. It is, 
therefore, a positive fact, that the 
knowledge of God, like all his other 
attributes, is inherent, absolute, and 
unconditional in and to his essence. 

Another standing a.\iom in meta- 
physics is, "Human reason cannot 
conceive the Divine Essence, on ac- 
count of the infinite and complete 
perfection of Gad, and man's finite 
powers. For aa there is in the ex- 
istence of the Deity nothing con- 
ditional or limited, it is altogether 
beyond the reach of our penetration. 
The inability of our reason, which 
firevents us from understanding Hia 
lis<-ence, is like the inability of our 
eyes to gaze on the light of the sun; 
it is not caused by any defect in the 
solar rays, but by the intrinsic weak- 
ness of our sight." iMuch has been 
said in support of thi'* a.xiora j which, 
however, presents itself to our mmds 
as a self-evident truth. 

From what we have here said, it is 
fully demonstrated, that, as it is im- 
possible fur our reason to have any 
adequate conception of the essence 
of the Deity, it is equally impossible 
for our reason to define his know- 
ledge, because his essence and bis 
knowledge are inseiiarably but one. 
And as those who adduce the pre- 
science of the Deity as an argument 
in favour of predestination are com- 
]ielled to admit that bis essence can- 
not be conceived by human reason ^ 
it is inconsistent that they shoulil 
attempt to define his knowledge ; as 
they ought to know, that the one is 
as impossible for human reason to 
accompliBh as the other. For as the 



Divine Knowledge and Essence are 
identically the same, were it possi- 
ble po.'iitively to define his know- 
ledge, it would likewise he possible 
clearly to have a proper conception 
of his essence : For the perfect com- 
prehension of His Essence and Being 
consists of a positive definition of 
His Knowledge, His Eternity, Hia 
Power, His Wisdom, His Will, and 
all His other gloriouij attributes ; 
and as they all are infinite, they are 
altogether beyond the grasp of finite 
reason. 

Thus it is evident bow utterly fu- 
tile is the pretension to define his 
knowledge; as al! that we can say is, 
"He knows," as we say," He exists," 
without being able to illustrate either 
of these sayings. To him, therefore, 
who founds bi.s argument in favour 
of }>redestination on the omniscience 
ami prescience of the Deity, we re- 
ply. These hia attributes, and the 
manner in which they are exercised, 
are as incomprehensible to thee as 
they are to us, or to any other human 
being ; and Holy Writ checks our 
impertinent inqaisitiveness on these 
subjects, by admonisliing us, " Can 
thy researches define God ? Canst 
thou penetrate the purpose of the 
Almighty?" (Job \\. J.) 

Having thus met the last and 
strongest argument that can he ad- 
duced in favour of predestination, 
and shown how utterly luifounded 
is the basis on which it rests, we bid 
thee " Farewell !" and say. Know that 
man's actions depend solely on his 
own free-will : He either does right 
or wrong at'cording to bis own deter- 
mination, without being controlled 
by fate or jiredestination. Jt is 
therefore consistent with Divine Jus- 
tice to give its commands to man, to 
instruct and admonish him and to 
reward or punish his conduct. But 
the attributes of God, and the man- 
ner how hia prescience and uDiversal 
knowledge are exercised, will ever 
remain incomprehensible to us, being 
altogether beyond the reach and 
grasp of our reason. 

Thus have we attained the pur- 
pose which we propnsed to ourselves 
in writing this treatise. 



To the Bd'Uor of the Hebrew Ritiew. 

Sia, — If the inclosed litite allegory from Uie HT-pi' b::^. illustratif 
of the impulse of ihe first germs of true knowledge on the mind of our 
prog-eriiliir and patriarch Abram, be at all deemed worthy of a leal in 
your lleview, I shall feel most happy in having' contributed, through 
the vt-ry humble efforts of my pen, to a work so truly meriting the stre- 
nuous and undivided support of the Jewish community, and reflecting^ 
the hig'hest honour on those gentlemen through whose labours it it 
edited. I have the honour to subscribe myself with great regard, &c. 

London, February 2Uk, l>i35. H. 

6, South street, Fiusbiiri). 



V. RABBINICAL APOLOGUES. 

THE IMPULSE OF THK FIRST GERMS OF TRUK KNOWLEDGE ON 
THE MINU OF THK PATRIARCH ABRAHAM ; 

AN ALLEGORY FRO-M THE •HTpl' ^i*2 DBCOKATl VELY EMHBLLISH&D FUOM 
OTHER HB.BRE'W COMMENTATORS. 

'd';> nan, npbn m>i n«"n, tzripob tsipDo ^bnD n^ntynnMb. btro 



I.x elucidation of my subject let 
ua (says my author) jiicture to our- 
selves a philosopher passing? from 
clime to clime in ihe anxious pursuit 
of knowledge, when suddenly, in 
some lune spot, n-here no visible 
trace of man's abode appeared, a 
spknilidly illumined jialace opens to 
his vievv ; amazed awhile, he in con- 
templative awe surveys, till thus at 
lengtli Ids silence to his companion 
breaks : " It would in thi.'! dreary 
waste to superficial glance appear, as 
though this noble fabric no possessor 
owned ; yet surely must such impidse 
quickly to firm conviction yield, that 
nought can possibly be of enchant- 
ment reared, out must in truth some 
directing hand obey ; for as well 
might man, — if on some desert isl- 
and cast, and finding there a relic 
of the finest sculptor, presume to ex- 
claim. Behold the eflect of chance, 
whilst its mouldering beauties clearly 
owned the inventive genius of 
remoter days, — as d.ire assert aught 
in this mighty universe to be eelf- 
exixtent formed. Let ua then nearer, 
and its attractive beauties mure 
closely view; iierchance the ownir 
we shall so attain." Scarcely had our 
traveller this exploring wish con- 
veyed, when lo, the possessor's self 
in his presence stood, and in mild 

* R. Iisaurlien MoBea Aminu, vide Ileb. 
Key. pnge 1 ] . 



benevolence thus his salutation 
spiike ; — 

" Behold in me the Lord of this 
domain, whrre content and harmony, 
in uninterrujjied bliss unite! Wel- 
come within the portals of its eucred 
wsIIh, far more brilliant tlian its out- 
ward dazzling glare. It is the abode 
of Wisdom; where, secluded from 
the busy scenes of life, hoary sages 
dwell i enter, and with them enrich 
thine all-discerning mind, then bear 
its gleanings to regions yet un- 
blessed." 

tziriN piiSD3 1D« Qrnaw ^^ 
rbvy'vrtT'o, CDbijjb J'nsD p«u? 
obii^n bi>2 ntt "noHi "n"i"p'^ 

Even thus the philosophic mind 
of our Patriarch, — wliilst combating 
the inRdel opinion of then- deluded 
man, that this mighty universe was 
the mere eflijct of chance, unguided 
and unswayed by that unseen yet 
all-directing Power, which rules on 
high, whose universal temple all 
space supplies ; whose glory was, 
and is, and ever shall remain, ma- 
jestically triumphant throughout all 
nature's works, — more steadfast faith 
acquired ; and, cuutemplating the 
vain impious homage paid to heaven's 
bright host, whose resplendent centre 
but through Hi.s unerring will shines 
forth, he, in fervent love of the great 
fiod he owned, thus lo each orb hi.s 
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inward meditation spoke : " Beliold, 
thou (greater lij[lit which nilest the 
day, wliose genial glow imparts both 
joy and sustenance to all, yet surely 
canst not be that Deity, by all natuie 
recognised the Eternal King; for 
thy might recedeth with dcclinini^ 
day, arjd givetli pkce unto the silvery 
moon, soft antidote to thy ]iatchinff 
rays .- nor yet canKt tliou, (> gentle 
moon, that Sovereign Power bp, unto 
whom all creation adoration pours ; 
for at ra<;rn'8 summons thou, too, 
again resignest thy cheering bright- 
ness to the great orb of day ; nor yet 
can ye, ye twmkiing stars of ktartn, 
celestial power alone assume, but 
each, in the elevated splendour of its 
sphere, glory and praise incessantly 
ascribes to the great master-h:md of 
Him whose wisdom formed them all ; 
who gave the sun alike the rule of 
day, the inoon and stars the ascen- 



dancy of night. The Lord of all 
creation's host — -his Name ! " 

Refleetiona such as these flash'd 
across aiid wrought conviction on our 
Patriarch's mind. The Almighty 
Creator, holding him firm in faith, 
frombis high throne above, rejoiced in 
the contemplations of his righteous 
mind ; and, through hia pious love, 
resolved again to lead mankind, Hii 
choicest woik, from darkness into 
everlasting light. Wherefore to him 
He thus His mandate graciously re- 
vealed: " Behold in me ibeAlmighty 
King of all, that eternal Power, tliat 
ruling Hand, thou hast well sought 
to ascertain; go thou, my Name 
raalicmanifest throughout the world; 
depart thee hence and leave thy na- 
tive land; thy kindred spot, thy fa- 
ther's house forsake ; for that abode 
I will make known to thee." 



YI. ON HEBREW SYNONYMES, 
(Continued from page 318.) 

Trir:sE particles of negation, denial, or refusal, are not indiscriminately 
used in Helirew, but have their particular applieatioii : bM and n^ are 
negations of action ; f 'h negates the existence of a subject. The 
fomier, therefore, are placed before verbs, tlie latter before substiuitives 
only. If you are n.sked, "Was any person liere?" your negative 
answer would be in Hebrew, pM ; " Did any one stand here ? " your 
reply i.s, iri?"MK There is, however, so nice a distinction between bn 
antl t*b, as connected with tiie character of the verbs, that they require 
some further expianation. 

In Hebrew we have no iiiuciliary verbs, nor specific tenns, to modify 
or qualify them ; siich as, "could, can, might, must, ought," &c. All 
these iuHexions are generally understood according to the context, in the 
yerbi? themselves. From nifi* we say, J3 TttifX^'' nb, "It ought 
not to be done so in our place." From b2\ "can," we 
hnd, TiiJ n^3' ubi, "■ She could no longer conceal him : " (Exod. ii. 3 :) 
CJi^n b^VM?, " The people dare or nm*t not, go up to the mount:" 
(Exodus xix. 21 :) ''III the evening, liJ3t*n, you must eat leavened 
bread:" {Exod. xii. 18:) n2S n">i, " And he would not send them 
away." (Exod. xiv. LI.) * We are also iii want of signs to dlstin- 
guisli the giilijiLnctive fi-oni the indicative mood.x ; hut they are in a 
maimer expressed by bn placed before the fttture tense, which may 
be considered optutively, or t^uppliratively ; iu sonu' cases exjires-sive of 
Impe : As, ib^n m!3 3 nwiW-^SV '"That T may nctt .^ee the death of the 
child;" (Gen. xxi. 16;) in others as insiijring canfidence; 
DT3S N"i\n-!7N, "Fear not, Abram;" (Gen. xv. 1;) or cautionary : 

• In Ralibinical Hebrew wc find tliMio nioilificatiouif in wpumte worda : Aa 'htj^i " lie 
iu:iy ; " 2"n, " mnst ; " rn^OXh 'IKHi " l>i' onfilit tu ilu it ; " Y"*"' " ^^ JH'tds." 
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(Vnr. L Id.) We ikcttl 

r.-=TZ par^ "Ifce iM fc i ^ i of 

" PtaT le* Ifcere fce ■• ■«• rtrifc ;' 

'^ Pk^ fandce w aol : ' (Nob. X. 31.) ^i*4, »1kb ' 

it * 



B Ike ^Hm widi them." 
iane' ui t*3, mhath is 

(C!«i.t5L 8:) i:,- - hHsi*, 

11 i'H i-- a Doiia, 

ie: A»mir7t«. ^iio(-dadb,aBBon^itv ; ' ci^-^k 
t, irrHudUe.' Bat m^ b ahnrrs alMQJai« and 
wben pbn^ WAfr tk fatirn'of the Tt-rlu U 
hapesadre: JU, nr-m»r, ^'ILm Aait not kfll,' rnl.Txj 
■halt no* aleal," and mmMnMn othcn. AaA, ha^ tkus 
tire, we caaoft Bqr, nr«V, m we My, wrsi*, " P»^ do not 
|iticle mV, in caH|BBctk>n widi adjectiTcs, gires tbem a ncgatire 
agfuhattaoa 1 A«, tr*'?, ** powwle«» ; * ( TVp ytrt tt — ) -rrn-R-i, "bb- 
jut, imjikm^' AmA, when joiatid to oooas. It aifliiiies a coniiaiT 
BWMiiBg to that exf iiM t td in the mann : JU,t33rrtt% ~ unwise, foti- 
iih;' *ZT>«r, '-noihiiiif;" ^iTK^, "one that is Do po.1;" r^^rM?, 
"4hoee which are no people;' which JfendelaohB mxleTed, in hk 
Gtxnan titboii, in <iae word: Vht*^ ~ ■atfattmm .- " mrnV, 
« mmrottr (Deot. miL 21, 22.) 

M5 is oftcai found with the intciTogatiTe n : As, ttbn, ~Is it not?" 
«■ with the ablatire a:Asnsr»Kr2,'*not with the sua." (Job ttt^m SB.) 
These ■errile lettere are nerer prefixed to i-». 

And it is worthy of notice, that lx>t]i t*T and '•?tt, denoting pvoluhitioo. 
are found in one rcise: S27ia*i*n «? rj::2_"n'pHi D*>»?Hrr-?« i:2.->-?«, 
"Turn not to idoU, nor make any molu-n gods." (Lev. xix. 4.) Thk 
rather confirms our position, t'.zz signifies, "to turn or inclin« towards 
a thing." The Inclination towards idolatn-. although sinfiil, is not sueh a 
crime as the making of idol*. Th»-refuri% the cauticmarr particle rs is 
put to the fonner, and n? to the latter. 

The ni2;nn 'o:n, who certainly were aware that bn is not so 
imperative as »r, and feeing lest any prohibition in '?» would not be 
considereil so bindinj^ as it must 1h- with Kr,, Lave laid it down as a 
rule, nttfiTi-rt? rt'rn i;*M ^kt fs— ,r:trn -•oh:c cipr ?;, '' Mlit-rcTer 
the words, ' Take hee<l lest,' or 7« is used, they imply a prohibiting 
commandment." Thus we have endeavoured to explain the distinction 
Wtween the first two psirticles. 

p«, as has been liefore notice*!, expresses a negation of the existence 
of a subject; but it nevertheless implies the verb rfn, "to be," or v?\ 
"it is;" and it is etjuivalent to o^ «?: As, ^^22 f\zv f'H, "Joseph is 
not in the pit:" (Gen. xxxvii. 29;) f-!M2 f'M u."«% "And there is no 
man on the earth." (Gen. xis. 31.) Hence it is often xised witli the 
participle nn : As m; fwi HVt ft*, " There Wiis no going out, and no 
coming in." (Josh. vi. 1.) ''7 pj* is the usual expression for, "X have 
not;" 52 r«, for, "nothing at all." 

p« is often used with a, ;md may be renderetl, "without:" As, 
noin pur, "without the wall;" (Eisek. xxxviii. 11;) or, "before:" 
As, niOinn-p«:, "before the deep." (Prov. -v-iii. 24.) And, when the 
personal pronouns are the subject of tlie proposition, they :u-e affixed to 
f'M: As, 'j:v, "I am not;" t:'», " Thou art not ; " arn, or, poeti- 
cally, lO'i'H, "Tliey iwe not. And here, iilso, lies the difference between 
H? and p« ; for HMT 'JVH signifies, " I see not ; " but rTMi-wb requires the 
separate pronoun to follow, and we must say, 'row nui nb, I do not see. 
Tlie above critical distinctions between the three particles of negation 
;icrnrfl with p\er\ part in Scriptiire wherever they occur. 

l.«viM)K : — Printc-rt hy .l^mn N\tho\», \6, \\tnL\nn-¥x\XKU«. 
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I. THE MISHNA. 

n}M n^OD, Megcheth Abotk : "the ethics of the pathehb." 

}33? If. COMMENTS BY NAPHTALI HIIITS WESSELy. 

■« ( Coniinufd from page 360.) 

Ie • ftirUicr said, " Do Hi* will, ae if it were thine own, Biid He wiH grant thy will ta 
if it were His own. Annnl (or give tip) tliy will before Hih wiH, und Ho wlU annul 
(or frustrate) the will of others hefore thy will." (II. £,) 



COM.MENTAHV. Do His U>iU, flS {fit 
were thine oivn, ^-c— Our teacher in- 
Btructs the righteaua man in the 
hi|iliest degree of piety. "It is not 
sufficient," says he, " io cases where 
human inclinationa gainsfiay the will 
of tiod, to ohey the Divine cotn- 
tnaods reluctantly, and under a pain- 
ful struggle with our own rebellious 
desires ; hut the truly righteous 
must obtain so perfect a command 
over himself, that active obedience 
to the will of the Deity must cause 
him no pain, and cost him no strug- 
gle, liut must become the spontane- 
ous and unimpeded dictate of his 
own free-will, and he identified 
therewith. And, when man has 
thus completely subjugated all his 
desires, so that his o«'n will merges 
into {lerfect obedience to the will 
of hig (jfeator, his reward, as our 
teacher teJla him, is commensurate : 
For, whilst a wise and beneficent 
Providence generally grants to good 
men the accomplishment of such of 
their desires as are really conducive 



to', their true bappineesj here and 
hereafter, he' whose will is entirely 
absorbed in obedience to his Great 
Benefactor has granted to him what- 
soever he wishes : As, his will 
being always in accordance with, 
and subordinate to, the commands 
of his Creator, his reward from Pro- 
vidence is, that he wishes for no- 
thing but what is really conducive 
to his true happiness. 

Annul thy wit!, Sf-e. — As his former 
maxim relates to active, or positive, 
80 does the present to passive or 
negative, obedience. It is not suffi- 
cient that thou constrainest thyself 
to abstain from that which the law 
of thy God has prohibited ; but thy 
own will must be so perfectly i>ros- 
trated before Hia, that whatever His 
law forbids must not at all e.rcito 
thy desire. The reward of this per- 
fect resignation is, as our teacher 
tells ua, that, whenever the desires 
of others are opposed to thy happi- 
ness, they will not bo granted. 



Hll.l4liL aaiil, " Bo not aeparate tbyielf from, the conunnnity. Place no roUanco un 
thyself till the day of thy death. Judge aot thy neigliTiimr vinlil thou art placed in 
liU Aituatiou. Say iint, It it impnsiihie such a thing uSiuultl in-nme bnovn ; an, event- 
ually, it is snrc to be known. Soy not, fflten I kiive perfect leisure J wili sludg 
the law i perhuiHi thou uiayest never have perfect leisure." (II. 6.) 

CoMMENTAUY. HUld sotd — In sage gives us various rules of prac- 
bis usual sententious manner this tical morality, and worldly wiadotn 



* RahbOD Onrosliel, the snu of Rahhenu Hakadoah. 
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Though Ilillfl lived two centuries 
prior to R. Jehuda Ilanassi, yet, as 

tbv varioiis rnaxioig hitherto rnume- 
rated were those of his descendants, 
who n'i!ihc<l to preserve his sayinffs, 
the^e are hrre introduced in order 
not to break the chain of tradition, 
which subsequently re-coinmences 
with R. Jochanan ben Sachai. 

Do not separate thysrlf from the 
commvnity — The pious Hillel, whose 
maxims are all fraught with the 
most pure morality, does not merely 
mean to tell ns, that we are not to 
separate ourselves from the com- 
munity, in order to throw off that 
wholesome restraint which it exer- 
cises over our conduct, and the 
more freely to indulge our inclina- 
tions ; for lie who does so is an evil- 
doer. His meaning is, on the con- 
trary, If thou feelest within thyself 
the power of superior purity and 
sanctity, and barbourest the wish to 
devote thyself entirely to the wor- 
ship of thy God, nnd the service of 
his law, do not, therefore, contemn 
the community of which thou art a 
member. Do not say, " Becaxise 
they are more immersed in worldly 
pursuits than myself, and do not so 
completely give themselves up to 
the adoration of the !VIu.sC High as I 
do, they are not worthy that I 
should associate with them. A man 
of my sanctity ouglit to separate 
from Bucb a worldly-minded com- 
munity." lie assured that such re- 
flections are sinful, not the offspring 
of piety, but of vanity and ambition, 
which prom [It thee to raise thyself 
in thine own estimation and that of 
others, at the expense of thy bre- 
thren, members of the same com- 
munity, and of whose true worth thou 
art not called upon to constitute thy- 
self the judge. Our instnicter, more- 
over, gives us the wise counsel, rot 
to stand isolated and alone in the 
world, but always to adhere to a com- 
munity, the weal or ivoe of which we 
sliare. We shall find this advice 
good even in our ordinary affairs; 
for union gives strengtli ; and the 
more closely united a community is, 
the more prosperous will become the 
individual members of which it is 
composed. 

Place no reliance on tht/se^, ffc. — 
Among the many wise rules of this 



great teacher, on which we have al- 
ready commented, there are few, if 
any at all, more important than the 
one to which we are now ahout to give 
our attention. In every respect, re- 
ligious, moral, or sernlar, this maxim 
is alike wise and salutary. In a religi- 
ousandmoral point ofview, our teacher 
tells us, "Do not believe thyself so 
firm in thy principles, so steadfast in 
thy faith, that it is impossible for thee 
to stumble. Do not place too great 
confidence in thy strength of mind, 
or mastery over thy passions, so as 
to hold thyself assured of victory, 
whatever temptations may assail thee. 
Do not flatter thyself that thou alone 
art exempt from the frailties of hu- 
man nature, and standest upright by 
thy own unaided might ; and that, 
tlicrefore, thou needest not implore 
support from above. Know that 
man on earth is in a continued state 
of warfare with his own passions and 
desires, nor can he claim the victory 
until the battle is ended; and, though 
he may vanquish his stuhbom de- 
sires in many an ardent contest, yet 
let him not thence infer, that, be- 
cause often victor, he is to be always 
victorious. Know, the more highly 
exalted a man is al)ove his fellows, 
by his religious and moral qualities, 
the more fierce are the assaults of 
temptation which he has to sustain :'* 
As our Rabbies said, 

" Whosoever is greater than hia 
neighbour, his passions are likewise 
greater." And though man's chief 
merit consists in subjugating his pas- 
sion.s, and resisting the assaults of 
temptation, yet, that he may do ei- 
ther, he needs the support of Hea- 
ven. Let him eveiy day pray to an 
all-merciful tiod not to ejtpose him 
to temptation; and let him in no case 
blindly confide in his own strength, 
and rashly provoke that trial which 
he might avoid ; hut let him be con- 
stantly on his guard against himself, 
and against the most dangerous foe 
that can beset him,^over-weening 
self-confidence. Nor is the maxim 
of our teacher less important in a 
worhlly point of view ; and we are 
certain that, were it more generally 
adopted, less unhappinesa would be 
found amongst men than at present. 
Man is generally prone to trust too 
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much to hia own underatanding and 
. Bbilities s however distrustful of 
^others, hia self-confidence is un- 
[bounded. But were we to consult 
L acme aged man, and ask him can- 
Ididly to tell us whether, in his un- 
dertakings, he had not generally been 
yLei into error from too great a reli- 

ice on his pon'era, the answer would 
'probably be, "Yes; such has been 
my fate. Those eflbrtK from which, 
as I expected, the greatest happiness 
would have resulted, have generally 
been failures, attended with the bit- 
terest disappointment. I wish I had 
my time to come over again, to he 
once more younp, but possessed of 
my present experience." Sucli would 
be the candid reply of the most pros- 
perous old man ; and such is the 
lesson which his experience offers, 
and which ought not to he lost onus. 
Therefore our instructer tells us, 
" Place no reliance on thyself, until 
the day of thy death." Do not con- 
sider thy understanding and talents 
as above the general standard of hu- 
man abilities. Whatever thou doest, 
reflect maturely, and, if thou faileat, 
be not disappointed, but know that 
thou, like all other men, art liable to 
err. Remember that fortune is 
fickle, prosperity transient. What- 
ever thou art, and whatever thou 
possesseat, should, therefore, not in- 
spire thee with presumptuous self- 
confidence; for, in the midst nf tliy 
arrogant aspirations, our teacher re- 
calls to thy memory the day of thy 
death. Then, and then only, may 
the review of thy past actions enable 
thee to say, " I have fought, and I 
have conquered." 

Judge not tlii/ neighbour until thou 
art placed in his situation — ^The in- 
tention of our teacher is not here to 
tell us, that we are not to judge or 
decide disputes between our neigh- 
bours, if called upon to do so, or to 
administer justice according to the 
laws, if such is our office ; for these 
are duties the performance of which 
society has a right to claim, and 
from which no man to whom they 
are confided can withdraw himself. 
The judgment which our teacher 
cautions ua against, is the opinion 
pronounced of the moral worth and 
virtue^ of another man, and of his 
conduct. His maxim teaches us, that 

3 



no man is capable of correctly ap- 
preciating the conduct of another, 
unles) placed in precisely similar cir- 
cumstances, and influenced by the 
same motives. And, as this can 
scarcely ever be done, we should not 
presume Co condemn that which we 
cannot fully investigate. Further, 
the heart of man is an abyss which 
no one can fathom ; but, were it even 
possible that we could read what 
passes there, we should still be un- 
able to form a correct judgment. 
The moral character of man is sub- 
ject to numbcrIes.^ influences. Hia 
constituliond habits, tlie clime of 
his birth, hia education, hia asso- 
ciates, the objects which are most 
frequently present to hi 9 mind, ex- 
ercise a degree of power over his 
mind, and inclinations, and feelings, 
80 difl'erent in various individuals, 
that it is ne.vt to impossiljle to find 
any two who think and feel precisely 
alike on any subject. Where then is 
the standard by which a man is to 
be guided, ere he forms his opinion .' 
Our teacher, therefore, tells us, 
" Until thou art placed in precisely 
similar circumstances, and influenced 
by the same motives, which, from 
the great diversity of thouglit and 
feeling, can never be, do not pre- 
sume to judge or condemn any man. 
There is Imt one Judge, the great 
Omniscient Author of all, who 
searcheth the heart and inward parta, 
and giveth unto every man according 
to the fruit of hia own doings ; But 
thou, O man, do not presume to 
brand thy neighbour with tiie name 
of wicked or evil : Rather say, ' He 
is unfortunate, because he yielded to 
an influence that caused him to do 
evil.' " 

Say not, " It is impossible such a 
thing should be known," Sfc. — ^There 
are transgressions, which, were it 
possible to keep them concealed, 
would appear to the corrupt imagi. 

nation of man as no transgressions 
at all. It is against these most insidi- 
ous, because most tempting, offences 
that this maxim of our teacher is 
directed . It does not attempt to 
argue thei otTender out of his mis- 
take, that these actions are not sin- 
ful provided he can succeed in keep- 
ing them concealed, but it cautions 
him not to flatter himself with the 
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chimerical idea, that the offence he is 
about to commit will eecane detec- 
tion ; and, therefore, tells nim posi- 
tively, " Eventually it is sure to be 
known. " There is an all-seeing Eye, 
whom nothing escapes. Man ought 
therefore so to act, that he may have 
nothing to be ashamed of, or to wish 
conceded, even though all his ac- 
tions should be open to general in- 
spection. 

Do not say, " niien I have perfect 
leisure," ^-c. — Our teacher, who has 
alreaily, on a fonner occasion, taught 
us the value of time, continues his 
lesson, by pointing out the danger 
of delays in all things, but particu- 
larly in matters connected with re- 
ligion. " Do not," he says, " give 
the esclusive preference to worldly 
matters, so as to delay the care of 
thy immortal soul until thy fortune 
be made, or till thou hast acciuired 
a competence, or till such success 



attends thy avocations and purBuit 
that thou canst afford to spare a le' 
sure hour to that which, in justice i 
thyself, ought to be the principal oil 
ject of thy attention. If such is tl' 
determination ; if God's holy law 
to await the hour of perfect leisut 
which thy multifarious occapatioi 
permit thee to set apart ; rest assure 
that hour will never come. Fo 
though our teacher says, as if ii 
doubt, " Perhaps thou mayest nevfl 
be at perfect leisure," yet it is fac 
approved by experience, that he wl: 
suffers his mina to be engrossed ' 
the transient affairs of this world i 
that degree that be adjourni bia fir 
duties until a more convenient pi 
riod, will seldom see that perio 
arrive. In all things, but particii 
larly in the performance of thy dt 
ties towards thy Creator, rernembe 
the precious maxim cf this san 
teacher, " If not now, when ? " 



Be nlao nUd, "Theili, ' ignoramiw,' f«>arr* not «in. The pun D*, 'worldly miniledli,) 
cannot be pioos. Tbn wp^a, ' timidly liK.'«lifiil,' raniiul learn. The pup, ' ijaerulotwjjl 
(peeTiuh,) iranuut be a teacher. Not everj^ one who h» exten»irrly en^ged in eoniM 
meroo becomes wise. And, In a place where there are no men, do thon cndearoar 
become a man." (II. 7.) 



COMMENTABY. Tht 113 " ifftlO- 

ramus," fears not sin — The word"; 13 
is, in common Rabb inical ph raseology, 
used to express a man who is utterly 
ignorant of his religious duties. 
Such an one, our teacher tells us, 
cannot fear sin, as that fear is in- 
spired only by a knowledge of reli- 
gion and its holy laws ; and be who 
poesessea that knowledge is no 
longer a 113. Man is not to sup- 
pose that the feeling of religion is 
the offspring of fear. On the con- 
trary, without the feelings of religion, 
man would know no fear. As a 
member of society, he may be afraid 
of offending againnt it-s enactments, 
becau.'ie his punisiiment is direct and 
palpable ; but sin, the feeling of 
having infringed the laws of the 
Deity, and fear of its consequences, 
can lie entertained by him only who 
knows what religion dictates. Our 
teacher does not tell «s, that the 113 
is condemned for hia ignorance ; but 
he points out to us the effect pro- 
duced on the soul by the ignorance 
of religion, in contrast to that pro- 
d uced by the knowledge thereof. 
- TAer')HntoXt, "worJ{J/y-»ninded," 



cannot be pious — The human romO 
is so constituted, that it cannot 
the same time contain two govern 
ing principles ; Init the one which is] 
paramount naturally absorbs, or, 
least, subjects, all others. He whossf 
mind is fixed on heaven, who feel 
that hi.t stay in this world is but] 
transient, and preparatory to a bet- ^ 
ter state of existence, will not per— 1 
mit his terrestrial pursuits, his carea^T 
or his pleasures, to divert him frora] 
the great principle which influences 
aU his actions, and tells him, "Obe^l 
dience to thy God before all things.'^J 
He, on the contrary, who permita 
his thoughts to be led astray by thai 
petty griefs and petty pleasures, thej 
idle efforts and the vain success, of 
this world, will become so entirely^ 
absorbed by hia futile cares and pur- 
suits, that no worthier idea can find 
room in hia mind. Th« former, a 
sojourner on earth, forgets not that 
he is destined to become a citizen of j 
heavens — the latter, fixed to thef 
globe on which he dwells, can spare 
no thought to stray beyond its con- 
iines : — The former is pious ; the 
laUeT cvktuaQtbe ao. He may be vir- 
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tuous, in the worldly acceptation of 
tte word ; he may not injure his 
neighbour or commit any direct of- 
fence; but he cannot be pious, and 
ready to sacrifice every thing, even 
life, to his God. 

The fir"3. " timidly bashful," 
cannot learn. — Praiseworthy ae ia the 
quality of niodesty, yet it is detri- 
mental for the youthful student to 
permit timid baehfulness to sway his 
mind. That which he knows not 
lie fears to inquire about, because he 
ia ashamed to expose his ignorance. 
His timidity depicts the acquisition 
of knowledge as impossible, and be- 
yond his reach ; his bnsbfuIncBs im- 
preBsea him with a feeling of infe- 
riority, which, in itself, is the greatest 
bar to his progress. Our teacher, 
having thus, in few words, pointed 
out the fatal consequence of over- 
bashfulness, leaves it to us to draw 
the inference, that, aa timidity ren- 
dera the student unfit to learn, intre- 
pidity is hi.s first virtue. It will 
teach him that whatever is possible 
to others is likewise possible to him, 
and that application and persever- 
ance overcome the greatest ob- 
stacles. 

The JISp, " querulmn" (peevish) 
matt, cannot be a teacher — No pur- 
auit in life requires patience in so 
eminent a degree as that of a teacher ; 
as nothing is so apt to e.xcite anger, 
and weary the mind, as having 
Wasted repeated explanations on a 
person incapable of comprehending. 
Our teacher, therefore, tells us that 
whosoever takes upon himself the 
duty of teaching others must arm 
himself with patience smd equani- 
mity. And, if these qualities are 
most needful to him who is to guide 
the youtliful in the ordinary path of 
human knowledge, they are equally 
so to him who is to direct the youth- 
ful and the aged in the most import, 
ant of all knowledge, that of the 
law of God. 

A'o/ every one who is extensively en- 
gaged in cotiuiterce becomes wise — Our 
teacher, himself most sage, alludes 
to the ordinary knowledge of the 
world. tie allows that extensive 
commerce and intercourse with man- 
kind contribute to polish the mind, 
but he docs not assume, as a necessa- 
ry consequence of that intercourse — 



that it must needs make men wise. 
Wisdom, in the sense of our teacher, 
is not gained by commerce, or other 
worldly pursuits, alone. The aim 
and object of those pursuits must be 
directed to other than mere terres- 
trial concerns, to merit the name of 
wisdom. And though he does not 
exclude any class or profession from 
the attainment of that wisdom, he is 
far from allowing it to be the neces- 
sary consequence of auch avoca- 
tions, 

And, in a place where there are no 
men, do thou endeavour to become a 
man — HumiHty is a* most praise- 
worthy quality, and is well known 
to be considered as the Urst of mo- 
ral virtues, according to the spirit of 
the Jewish reUgion. Holy Writ 
praises no quality or perfection of 
the greatest of prophets, Moses, ex- 
cept only his humility ; of which it 
states that " the man Moses was 
very humble, more so than all 
the men who are upon the face of 
the earth." (Numbers xii. 3 ) And 
this it does because true humility ia 
an epitome of every other virtue. 
As, on the contrary, baughtine.ssis the 
epitome of every vice, as the Psalmist 
saith, " The wicked in the pride of 
his wrath considereth not; in all his 
thoughts there is no God." (F'aalm 
X. 4.) Accordingly, in all the 
sage maxims of the ianaim, humi- 
lity ia recommended as the first of 
virtues. Our teacher, however, 
points out to us a case in which hu- 
mility is not compatible with our 
duty. He says, " It is true, as se- 
veral tanaim have taught us, that no 
man should arrogate to himself the 
office of teacher, leader, or head of 
his community; but, if it should be 
thy fate to dwell in a place where 
there is no one more competent than 
thyself worthily to fill those oHices 
which the welfare of the community 
requires should be manfully admi- 
nistered, do not thou shrink from 
the performance of a duty which the 
necessities of the times impose on 
thee. And, though thy.own feelings 
of humility tell tTiee thou art unfit 
to be the guide of others, yet thou 
must submit^to the burthen imposed 
on thee, and devote thy best endea- 
vours worthily to perform thy task." 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTSR XXV. 

A PHILOSOPHER of my acquaint- 
ance, with whom I had some arffu- 
mentation, maintained, that "in order 
to come to a_correct judgment of a 
thing, we must bestow due consider- 
ation on its material, form, origin, 
and tendency. If we subject the 
Jaw of Moses to this four-fold or- 
deal, we find it defective in every 
one of these respects. For, with re- 
gud to the materials, they are hete- 
rogeneous ; as we find therein nar- 
ratives which have no connexion 
whatsoever either with laws or re- 
ligion. Concerning its origin, it 
(the law of Moses) is defective, be- 
cause it occupies itself but little with 
those Divine and sublime mysterifs, 
on which faith in the Deity and his 
attributes is founded, and which 
alone throw a light on his es-sence. 
Respecting its tendency, it is imper- 
fect, being altogether silent about 
the eterneil felicity of the soul, wliich 
is the chief aim of all religious in- 
struction, and limiting its promises 
to temporal bappincsa alone. In re- 
ference to the form, it is inadequate 
to its purpose ; for, in order that a 
religious system be perfect, it must 
comprise three tlungs : 1. The du- 
ties of man towards his Creator; the 
ritual which prescribes the worship 
and service of the Deity, and is 
called ceremonial. 2. The duties of 
man towards his fellow-men ; the 
law which prescribes his conduct to- 
wards other men, or towards the 
society of wliich he is a member, 
and is called judicial. 3. The du- 
ties of man towards himself; the 
code which prescribes his know- 
ledge of himself, that he may culti- 
vate good qualities, and eschew evil 
ones, and it is called moral. But," con- 
nued he, *' in each of these three 
points the law of Moses is unsatis- 
factory. Foi the ceremonial of that 
law command!; the slaughtering of 
aaimals:, the burning of fleeh and fat, 
the sprinkling of blood, which is al- 
together disgusting ; whereas, the 
offering of bread and wine is far 
more cleanly. Its judicial enact- 



ments direct to take usury from a 
stranger, thus makin^^ a distinction 
detrimental to human society. It 
further commands, that he who is 
guilty of involuntary homicide is to 
seek an asylum until the death of 
the high priest ; and as this event 
might sometimes take place soon, 
and at others, at a remote period, 
an indefinite and variable punish- 
ment is thus inflicted for oSences of 
the same kind. Moreover, it aban- 
dons the homicide to the avenger 
of the blood, should the former quit 
his asylum ; and grants impunity to 
the latter, should he slay biin : Thus 
the premeditated murderer remains 
unpunished, and the unfortunate 
man, who has innocently caused the 
death of another, remains una- 
venged ; a system contrary to every 
true feeling of justice and civiliza- 
tion, which requires that no blood 
should be shed except by the deci- 
sion of a tribunal duly constituted, 
and competent to judge. The mo- 
ral code of the Mosaic law confines 
all its precepts to action, hut does 
not watch over that purity of mind, 
which religion ought principally to 
enforce." These were the objections 
which this philosophjr opposed to 
the law of Moses. We, however, 
succeeded in proving to him, that 
these objections were unfounded, 
contrary to truth, and could only 
result from ignorance of, and a 
slight and superficial acqtiaintance 
with, our holy law. We commenced 
with an introducLion, the truth of 
which human reason cannot deny. 
Whatever narration demands our 
failh, must, althoiigli the facts it 
relates may be contrary to the ordi- 
nary course of nature, be possible ; 
that is to say, the facts must, never- 
less, be within the reach of reason, 
so that it can form an idea of their 
possibihty. This we have more at 
large demonstrated in the twentj-- 
second chapter of our first division. 
For events may be contrary to the 
ordinary course of nature, — as, the 
crossing of the Bed Sea, and other 
similar wonders, wrought by Moses 
and the prophets; yet it is not 
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impossible to the omnipotent Creator 
of nature to bring about such 
events if he pleases ; and reason 
can, therefore, conceive that, when 
such waa hia pleasure, these deeds 
became not cjniy possible, but were 
actual facts. But, on the contrary, 
narrations, the possibility of which 
human reason cannot at all con- 
cei%'e, or assertions that a thing 
is, and is not, at the same 
time, cannot claim our faith : As, 
for instance, that the identical 
body should at one and the same 
time be in two different places; that 
a unit should at the same time be 
two distinct units. Such assertions 
as these human reason rejects as 
impossible ; nor can it be attributed 
to the Deity, that ha renders possible 
that which in itself is iraposeible ; 
any more than it can be attributed to 
Him that he can create another being 
who in every possible respect shall 
he His equal ; or that he can 
form a square, each side of which 
shall be equal to the diagonal line j 
or%hatwhat is passed should be yet 
to come. All these things are ut- 
terly iraiioasible in themselves ; nor 
can Divine Omnipotence be taxed 
with rendering them possible. Faith 
in impossibilities hke these cannot 
he enleriained, and, if entertained, 
cannot contribute to perfection. For, 
were, it possible that a belief, con- 
trary to the dictates of reason could 
contribute to perfection, man would 
have no adv'antage over other ani- 
mals ; as he may not make use of 
his reason, and obey its dictates. 
After having stated this, byway of 
introduction, we now proceed to 
meet the objections urged, as before 
stated. The reply to the first objec- 
tion, namely, the materials, or con- 
tents of the sacred records : No 
narration is there to he found that is 
superfluous, and not necessary to 
religion, knowledge, or morality, 
or which does not aid the exposition 
of gome great command. Even the 
words, " And Timnah was the con- 
cubine of Eliphaz the son of Esau," 
(Genesis .xxxvi. 11,1 were necessarily 
introduced in order to distinguish 
Amalek, who, by the law, waa doomed 
to extermination, from the other de- 
scendants of Esau, respecting whom 
it ia said, " Thou shalt not detest 



the Edomite, for he is thy brother," 
(Deut. xxiii. 8.) \Miatever narrative 
is introduced into Holy Writ has its 
cause and reason, as is well known 
to the profound searcher; nor is any 
one found in vain, The second ob- 
jection, relative to the origin of the 
Mosaic law, is altogether unfounded. 
On the contrary, the glorious attri- 
butes of the Deity are no where so 
fully described as inthislaw. Such are 
the unity and immateriality of God; 
his being inconceivable to man ; aa 
is said, " Man cannot behold me 
and live." (E.vodu8 xxxiii. D-t.) We 
are, also, there taught that all that 
man can conceive of the Deity are 
those attributes by which He (blessed 
be He!) governs his creatures. Thus, 
when MoBCB prayed, " I beseech 
thee make known unto me thy ways, 
that I may know thee," &c., the 
Deity revealed to him the thirteen 
attributes with which he governs the 
world, and which man may compre- 
hend in a greater or less degree, ac- 
cording to his mental and moral per- 
fection. But the Divine Essence it 
is impossible for man to comprehend. 
This law likewise denies and de- 
nounces the belief of the Deity being 
at all material ; as it ia said, " Take 
ye, therefore, good heed unto your- 
selves, for ye saw no manner of simi- 
litude," &c. (Deuteron. iv. 15.) The 
third objection, respecting its ten- 
dency, is likewise untrue ; for, so 
far from the law limiting its promises 
to temporal happiness, it contains 
sufficient indications of a future 
state, as we shall more fully demon- 
strate in our fourth division. We 
therefore only observe that, as the 
nation had constantly before their 
eyes a succession of wonders, not 
only whilst in the desert, but also 
when settled in the promised land, 
some of which even continued in the 
second temple, though i>rophecy had 
ceased ; such as, that every harvest 
preceiling the sabbatical year pro- 
duced suflicient'for three years' con- 
sumption ; that though the whole male 
population every tabernacle assem- 
bled at Jerusalem, yet no hostile 
invasion was ever at that period at- 
tempted; as it is written, " Neither 
shall any man desire thy land, when 
thou goest up to appear before the 
Lord thy God •, " V.1E.».Q^. -"-iCv* . ia. •:^ 
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these wondera cannot have failed to 
impress the entire nation with the 
conviction of a future itate. For, 
not only did these miracles serve to 
ktust the truth of their f&ith, 
but they must likewise have taught 
them, lliat the i>oul of man ia im- 
mortal, emanated from the Source 
of life and immortality, who does not 
interrupt the ordinary courac of na- 
ture for creatures whose existence is 
but temporal. The only remaining 
objection ia that offered to the form or 
manner in which the law of Moses 
conveys its doctrines ; and this, too, 
is snch as to prove at once the fiuper- 
ficiaJ acquaintance of the objector 
with that law, of the true merits 
of which he is altogether ignorant. 
In each of the three subjects into 
which he divides his objection, the 
law of Mosca offers the most perfect 
system of instruction that can any 
where be found. I. Relating to 
rituals and ceremonials. It recom- 
mends prayers ; as ia written, " Ye 
shall servo the Lord your God." The 
service of man towards his God con- 
sists in prayers, as is fully proved by 
our Rabhies in the Talmud, (treatises, 
Baba-Kamah, folio '22, and Baba. 
Meiiah. folio 100,) and as we ehaU, 
with the help of God, demonstrate in 
our Fourth Division. It likewise di- 
rects us to love and to fear the Lord j 
as it is written, " Thou shall love the 
Lord thy God." "llion shalt fear 
thy (Jod." "The Lord th v God shalt 
thou fear, and htm thou alialt serve." 
The sacrifices which the law enacts 
were, as many of our Sages main- 
tain, instituted in order to prevent 
the people from falling into idolatry, 
and aflopting the rites used at the 
worship of strange Goda. Accord- 
ingly the Prophet says, " 1 spoke 
not to your fathers, and I did not 
command them, on the day I brought 
them out from the land of E|?ypt, 
concerning bumt-oflrerings or sacri- 
fices ; but this thing 1 commanded 
them, saying. Obey my voice." (Jere- 
miah vii. 22, 23.) Many others of 
our Sages, however, maintained that 
the aacrificcB were instituted with an 
essential aim and purpose; and if 
we adopt their opinion, we should 
say, that such were enacted in order 
to strike the heart and mind of the 
sinner with the following xcftecXion •. 



"The animal which I have tinmolated 
was but now alive, and in the fulneaa 
of its vigour ; it is now utterly con- 
sumed, and nothing of it is left, but 
the act of having sacrificed it in obe- 
dience to the Divine will and plea- 
sure, as expreased in the book of the 
law. I too must die ; my firm-set 
limbs will be consumed, and of me, 
too, nought will survive and remain 
but obedience to the wiU of my 
Creator." Nor can these eacrifices in 
any case be called disgusting, as it 
is an established fact that they were 
acceptable to the Deity, as was proved 
by the fire from heaven descending 
and consuming the bumt-ofFering 
and the fat on the altar, as was the 
case with iMoses in the tabernacle, 
with David in the bam of Araun^, 
with Solomon in the temple, and n-ith 
Elijah on Mount Carmel. The glory 
of the Lord dwelt visibly among the 
Israelites on the spot where the sacri- 
fices were brought ; Divine inspira- 
tion and prophecy were afforcled to 
sage and holy men ; the High Priest 
predicted future events by means of 
the Urini and Thummim ; facts well 
known to, and attested by, an entire 
nation ; But in every other system, 
ritual or ceremonial, assuming to be 
Divine worship, no real and continu- 
ous wonder was ever seen and uni- 
versally acknowledged, as was the 
undoubted case with the worship of 
the law. And when these other 83'b- 
tems pretend to a salutary influence 
on the soul and its felicity, such a 
pretension is unsupported either by 
reason or ^evidence. And idle pre- 
tensions and assumptions like these 
have given rise to the saying, that 
"he who wishes to tell a falsehood 
with small chance of detection, should 
lay his scene of action at a distance." 
Therefore the Jew who is accustom- 
ed to place his faith on the truth, to 
reflect and maturely to investigate 
ere he forms an opinion, even though 
it does not contest positive and visi- 
ble evidence, or ia contrary to innate 
irapre.ssiona, such aa are contained 
in the law of Moses, revealed ^vith 
the greatest possible publicity and 
authenticity, — the Jew finds it diffi- 
cult to force his reason into a belief 
of something which that reason re- 
jects as impossible ; for how can he 
\)e\\e\t that, the possibility of which 
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he cannot comprehend, and of which 
his reason, cannot conceive or form 
any idea? Respecting the judicial 
enactments of the law of Moses, they 
are more perfect than those of any 
other system, inasmuch as love of 
human kind is commanded ; as it is 
written, " Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour like thyself." (Leviticus xix. 
18.) Hatred and rancour are for- 
hidden : " Thou shall not hate 
thy brother in thy heart." The 
law likewise enjoins love to the 
stranger ; as it is written, " Love ye 
therefore the stranger, for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt;" 
CDeut. X. 19 ;) and forbids to oppress 
him : " He shall dwell with thee, in 
the midst of thee, in the place which 
he shall choose, in one of thy gates, 
wheresoever he liketht thou shalt 
not oppress him." (Deut. xxiii. 16.) 
Ff the law permits to take interest 
from a "''133, that word means " a fo- 
reigner, an idolater," who does not 
observe the seven laws of the Noach- 
idae. In every judicial respect the 
law of Moses takes precedence over 
every other legislative system, as it 
apportions the punishment to the 
offence, with the utmost precision 
and equity ; whicli we have already 
instanced in our last chapter. If the 
law does not put to death the 
avenger of blood, who has killed the 
involuntary homicide, it must be 
observed that the latter must have 
been guilty, if not of positive crime, 
at least of great imprudence ; for if 
his occasioning the death of another 
was the effect of pure chance, he 
need not seek an asylum at al] ; and 
whoever, in that case, attacked and 
slew him became a murderer in the 
eye of the law, and was punished 
accordingly. But the reason why 
his stay in the asylum depended on 
the life of the high priest, is given at 
length in the 'ialmud, (treatise 
Makkotk, folio 1 1,) to which we refer. 
We Jews maintain, arid are justified 
in the assertion, that the law of 
Moses is perfect. But, to allow 
these laws to be Divine, and never- 
theless to maintain tliat they must 
be amended and perfected by hu- 
man enactments, and supplementary 
statutes of different empires, is, to 
say the least of it, very singular. 
Respecting the morals taught by the 



law of Moses, the objection that its 
precepts are confined to deeds only, 
and do not take cognizance of 
thoughts and desires of the heart, is 
altogether unfounded and untrue. 
The law tells us exphcitly, " Circum- 
cise the foreskin of your hearts." 
(Deut. X. 17.) .\11 the directions to 
love God, to fear him, to love our 
neighbours, not to harbour hatred, 
rancour, or revenge, and many others 
of a similar kind, can only relate, 
and be addressed, to the inward feel- 
ings of the heart. If the law com- 
mands deeds, it is because purity of 
the heart would be vain, unless dis- 
played in corresponding deeds ; but 
the chief aim of all its instruction is 
to preserve the heart from becoming 
corrupt, and from harbouring repre- 
hensible thoughts and desires. There- 
fore, David says, " A pure heart cre- 
ate in me, O God ! " (Psalm h. 10,) 
and he repeats the expression in 
many other places. Thus, then, the 
law of Moses is, in every respect, 
most perfect ^ and all the objections 
urged against it by the philosopher 
are proved to ha utterly unfounded, 
and contrary to truth. David has 
concisely, but justly, expressed the 
true character of this law in the four 
particulars we have examined, when 
he says, "The law of the Lord is 
perfect, restoring the soul." {Psalm 
xbc. 8.) By the word nilD, "law." 
he means that all its contents, as the 
inebriety of Noah or of Lot, and si- 
milar narratives, are all related for a 
certain moral purpose, and as ex- 
amples for our caution and instruc- 
tion. WTien calling it "rt nilD, 
"the law of the Lord," he means 
that its origin is perfect, as it cannot 
be otherwise, emanating from the 
Holy One, (blessed be Hb !) who is 
all-perfection ; and therefore it can- 
not partake of the errors and defects 
incidental to whatever is of human 
origin. By the word " perfect," he 
signifies that its form is free from all 
defects J and by the expression, 
U?D3 n^'ttfO, "restoring the soul," he 
denotes the tendency of the law, 
which is the eternal felicity of the 
soul. The word ni^t2?D, " restore," 
means that the spirit may return to 
its Immortal Source; as is said, 
" And the spirit y\i}t\ returns to God 
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who gave it." CEcdes. xji. 7.) Thua, David maintains the perfection 
in ev«ryone of these four particulars, the law of Moses. 

{To hf continued.) 



III. CUSTOMS AND OBSERVANCES OF THE JEWS 

O'lia Pariw. U/A und ISth Jays of Ador. 

These two days of rejoicing, al- living record, an imperishable mi 



though e8tal)lislicd subsequently to 
the law of Mose.x, are nevertheless, 
by the tinaniniDua consent of the 
whole Jewish nation, received and 
observed as a religious festival. The 
contemporaries of the event which it 
commcraoratea " ordained and took 
npon themselves and their seed, and 
upon all such as joined themselves 
unto them, not to fail in the keeping 
of these two days." Therefore, the 
observance, as a religious vow on the 
part of our pious .inteslurs, confirmed 
by those who [at the time were in- 
vested with due authority, is binding 
upon us and upon our descendants 
unto the latest generations. De- 
voted to hilarity witiiout the prohi- 
bition of men's ordinary avocations, 
(which are strictly forbidden on the 
holy-days ordained by the law of 
Moses,) this festival neither partakes 
of that solemnity with which the 
holy-dnys of the law are celebrated, 
nor does it sink into Bacchanalian 
orgies, like the rejoicings of other 
ancient nations : But it is consecrated 
to that heartfelt and grateful joy 
which oiight to attend the memory 
of the marked and mercifid protec- 
tion of Providence. When the an- 
nals of other nations record wars 
and conquests, victories and defeats, 
prosperity and suffering, all of 
which, doubtless, were under the 
salutary control of an All-guiding 
Providence, its direct interposition 
is nowhere so visible, as in the his- 
tory of the Israelites ; no one event 
of which, since the calling of Abra- 
ham, is it possible to dwelt cpon 
without being jicnetrated with the 
conviction, that Divine Providence 
is, in a moat signal degree, evinced 
in that history : !?o that he who 
duly reflects on the facts narrated in 
their sacred records, cannot (or an 
instant separate the fate of the Is. 
raelites from the thought of the all- 
wise interferences of their Great and 
Omnipotent Preserver. Indeed, the 
aation itself seems dcstiticd vo be a 



nument, of the most important Di- 
vine truths. For this purpose ha 
the rnercy of their <iod protect^ 
them through mmifold danger 
For this purpose his long-sufferis 
still permitted a remnant to escap 
when the sword of wrath exacts 
the fearful penalty of their sins : F| 
this purpose, — exiled from their i 
live land, banished from regiofl 
which once received them hospitabtj 
persecuted by those who once 
friended them, — they still e.Yist u| 
changed and unmixed, the same 
good report as in evil, in prosperil 
as in adversity. Their Ciod has di 
clared •. " I the Lord am not altered 
and ye children of Jacob are not 
consumed." (.Mai. iii. 6.) The great 
purpose for which my Providence 
singled you out ye are still to accom> 
plish. Woe unto you if ever ye groi| 
mdiflerent to your high destiny I 
No middle course is open unto yoti' 
The plea, " We are not worse tha 
our neighbours," does not avail yoii 
'i'he highest moral dignity is your 
or ilie lowest degradation.* 

The events which this festival 
commemorates, are not stamped with 
that strikingly miraculous character 

* The TalmaJ, commfnting on Eatbe 
ri. \3, apk.<, " >Vliy4loeB Holy Writ 
tile »»me veree call fho ndvisi-rs of Hmna 
hU/riemis B.n(] hi f true men .' R, Jocliaoa 
saith, The Gentile who apeaks wisely 
(>ntitli>(l to the nppcUation of C33n, i 
man. Mow hppfuiie Haman's txiouils 
tiUed to that iteaignation ? Tliey said I 
]iim. If Monh'ctti lie of the seed of tU 
Jewti, now that thou host conunenci^d to I 
bofbre him, thou »41t nut prevail agg 
him, hut Rhnltsnrply fall heforp him. 
Jews, vrhen they riBC, monnt to the 
^ars ; and, when they fall, they flink to th 
very earth." (Treatise Mrgitlah, folto 16.) 
In a moral sense this aasertion of the Tal- 
nincJ is most tnie,and founded on evpe- 
rieucc and the nature of thiugis: Fur if be 
wliorto churactt-r oujfht to be d]|^&od de- 
mgutps fnun hia own worth, he naniicit 
pursue a middle conrse, hnl iiiuks to the 
vCT^' catth. 
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which marks tlie facts recorded Iiy 
the holy-days of the law; hut still 
the whole chain of these events p-re- 
nent^ to the mi nil of the observer ihe 
fullest and firmest conviction, that 
Q'nbiN ;uav«, " the guiding finger 
nf Providecce" was directly and vi- 
sibly concerned. :The separate links 
of this chain present nothinj^ ex- 
traordinary to the mind. 'I'hat an 
oriental despot, «unk in voluptuous 
indolence, should consent to sacri- 
fice an entire nation In order to fjra- 
tify the nvalice of a favoiivite vizier, 
is not iiicredibk. That this favourite, 
inflated with piide, Rhould think 
it beneath his dignity to punish the 
solitary offender only, but should 
deem tlie deatraction of a whcde jteo- 
ple an expiation barely Bulhcient to 
appease liia rcsentrnent, is not [con- 
trary to the perversa arahition of 
man. How many Hamans might, 
even at the present day, be found 
ready to immolate millions on the 
shrine of their inordinate ambitioji, 
were hut a second Ahasueru^ found 
infatuated enouf?h to give ear to their 
pernicious counsels ! 'J'hat female 
virtue, good sense, and amiable 
modesty, should exercise their influ- 
ence on the mind even of an Ahasu- 
erus, is not at all surprising. That 
a monarch should forget the imjiort- 
ant services of unobstrusive merit, 
unless recalled to his memory by 
some apparently adventitious cir- 
cumstance, is but too often the case. 
Tliat a Riidden change should raise 
the victim of a minion's hatred to the 
rank and power of his persecutor, 
and consign the latter to his merited 
}>unishment, is not in the East an 
uncommon reverse of fortune. But 
it is the connection of all these events, 
(which, singly, present nothing won- 
derful,) the minute and strange com- 
bination [of time and circumstances 
acting upon each other, which ren- 
der these occurrences most miracu- 
lous to the reflecting mind. 

Until the destruction of the first 
temple, the Diiine Interposition in 
behalf of tiie Israehtes was so direct 
and visible, as not to leave any doubt 
on the minds of men that " the fin- 
ger of God " was in all those mat- 
ters. Thus, — to cite one instance 
out of many, — when the blasphemer 
Sennacherib and bis proud hosts ad- 

3 



vanced against Jerusalem, " it came 
to pass, that night, that the angel of 
the Lord went out, and smote in 
the cam]) of the Assyrians a hun- 
dre<l fourscore and five thousand." 
(2 Kings .xix. .T5.) A deliverance so 
sadden and supernatural corajicllcd 
the most confirmed sceptic to own, 
" The hand of the Lord has done 
this." But since their captivity. 
Divine Providence, though not less 
concerned for their preservation, is 
exercised in a inar.per less positive, 
and more open to the cavils of the 
infidel, who fay.', " Whatever hajn 
pened to them is in the ordinary 
course of events." Tha cause of thi,s 
we find in Holy Writ : iVioses, when 
announcing to the Israelites the Di- 
vine favour which will ever attend 
their observance of the law, tells 
them, in the name of the Lord, 
ODini TiJDtl^l, " 1 will dwell 
ainoiig-t them." (Exodus xxv. 8.) 
The (rod of the universe is omnipre- 
sent and immaterial, cannot be con- 
tained in space, nor occupy any 
dwelling: As Solomon justly said, 
" Will God indeed dwell on the 
eartti ? Behold, the heavens and 
heaven of heavens cannot contain 
thee, much less the house that I have 
builded." (2 Kings viii. 27.) The 
meaning of the Divine promise, 
therefore, ii, " My providence shall 
be 80 visihly and snpeniatiirally 
e\Tncfd in your favour, as to leave 
no doubt that T, your God, am the 
Lord of the universe, and that ye are 
my peculiar people, chosen out to 
aflfbrd this great instruction to the 
whole world." On the contrary, 
wiien Moses denounces the punish- 
ment which awaits their sinful dis- 
obedience, he tells them, likewise in 
the name of the Lord, 

Minn nva 'js itidm "inen 'ajMi, 

" I will turn away and hide ray face 
on that day." (Deut. xx.\i. 7.) This 
anE3 inn, "hiding the face" of 
the Deity is the greatest ])unishraent 
that is infiictrd oti sinful and rebel- 
lious man. He is no longer under 
the protecting guidance of Divine 
Providence. But though the sins of 
Israel have caused this denunciation 
to be fulfilled, yet the Divine promise 
was, " I will not cast them away, 
neither will I abhor them to destroy 
them utterly." (Lcvit. xxvi. 'll.'\ U\ 
D 2 
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th» hour of their ulinost need, their 
Divine Benefactor tavea and pre- 
served them. But as their misdeeds 
have rendered them unworthy of his 
direct and visiljlc interposition, the 
means a<]o|)ted are no longer itrik- 
ingly supernutural, hut assume the 
guile and semblance of efTects pro- 
duced by natural causes. Such were 
tlie events commemorated by this 
festival. 

The book in which these events 
«re recorded is not only admitted 
into the canon of Holy Writ, and, 
according to Talmudic authority, 
written by sncred inspiration, (Tal- 
mud, treatise Megillah, folio 7.) but, 
like the roll of the law, it is copied 
with the utmost exactitude on vel- 
lum, in order to be read aloud 
to the assembled congregation, as 
part of the service of the day. 
As a mere narrative of events, the 
tttyle in which it is composed, in the 
Hebrew, partakes of that forcible 
simplicity, nnd indeBcribable dig- 
nity which are peculiar to the SncreU 
Scriptures. Nor ih it possible that 
any Jew can listen to its recital, 
however often repeated, without 
being penetrated with a feeling of 
awe and veneration. That the facta 
which it narrates are true, cannot be 
called in question : As, in addition 
to the positive authority to which it 
is entitled from accujiyiiig a place in 
the Sacred Canon, it bears intrinsic 
evidence of having been written at 
the time the events look jilace, when 
any departure from the truth could 
not escape detection. Whereas the 
writer, in the fullest confidence, 
appeals to the positive knowledge of 
his contemporaries, and says, *' There- 
fore, for all the words of this letter, 
and of that which they had seen 
concerning this matter, and which 
had come unto them, the Jews or- 
dained, and took upon them,'^ &c. 
(Esther k. 26, 2?.) And the scru- 
pulous Masoretic care which has at 
all times been bestowed on the 3/e- 
giilah (Book of Esther,) is a suffi- 
cient voucher for its unchanged ge- 
nuineness.* The history which it 

* U is It aingnlar fact, vvhicli, tu-oordiiiK 
io uur opinion, is dcciaivi' of its ^iH'iog still 
in precisely lht< Kami' state an w)h'U Ariii 
irrilleii, timt the name of llie I>pity (tn-- 



narrates is, doubtless, well known 
to all our readers. We, neverthe- 
less, permit ourselves to call their 
attention to the principal traits of 
that history. 

We find two hostile dispositions 
engaged in stirring contest with 
each other : The one a descendant 
of Agag, the Amalekite, has, through 
the smiles of fortune, risen to the 
utmost height of power and influ- 
ence. A hereditary hatred ag^iust 
the worshippers of the true Ood — 
the first display of which we find 
immediately after the liberation of 
Israel from Egypti-on bondage, (Ex- 
odus xvii. 8,) has descended to htm 
from his fathers, and is latent in his 
breast. The occasion to call it 
forth, and to feed its rankling ven- 
om, soon offers itself : A Jew, Mor- 
decai by nam^ refuses to prostrate 
himself before the minion of royal fa- 
vour. The liumble exile, sitting at the 
outward gate of the proud palace, 
which opens its lofty portals to the 
lordly vizier, would hardly, out of 
pride or ambition, have disobeyed the 
royal mandate, commanding honour 
to be given to Hainan, or would not 
have e.KpoBed himself to inevitablede- 
Btruction, had he not considered obe- 
dience to the freak of the monarch as 
rebelhon against the law of his Uod; 
had he not felt that in prostrating 
himself before hia fellow-worm he 
degraded the worship of the true 
(lod below that of the dumb idol, 
lie knew that his duty left him no 
choice i and that, as a %Jew, it be- 
ciune him to submit to the utmost 
extremiiy, rather than sanction idol- 
atry. True to the character which 
ever since then has distinguished his 
nation, he stood i)repared to die ra- 
ther than contaminate himself in 
any way with idolatrous observ- 
ances. This adherence to duty, re- 

cordioK to any of lii» appellations) in no- 
where dintrtly expres.sed in tlic biMik of 
KetLer ; alihuugb many plitces bour oJla- 
iiiou Io Uic Sacred Name, as wfU in scnjtc 
aa iu ansigrum, as does likrwiise tliu reli- 
gioDfl spirit wUlcH pervades Xhv wUolp. It 
Becnw n< if the liuok waa mitten under the 
imnipiliate ey\f of Aliasnenja, and incorpo- 
rated with ihe royal records or arcliivej) of 
the PorsianH, who, as followers of Zoroawter, 
miKht uoi have heen disjioaed to Qoatchn 
the superiority of the true Ooii. 
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gardless of all consequences, this 
stubborn defiance of human power, 
when ohcdicnre to the Lord is called 
in (juestion, is soon recognised by 
HainaOj not as peculiar to the indi- 
vidual Mordecai, but as character- 
istic of that hated race, the Jews.* 
The old rancour, the national quar- 
rel, is rekindled in his haughty 
breast, and gladly he seizeia the 
opportunity to glut his ancient 
Szr^^.-'.gs in the blood of the detested 
foes of iiii; father's house. Nor does 
he confine the desire of vengeance 
to hia own ^osom : As he devotes 
the whole nation of Jews to merciless 
slaughter, so does he excite all those 
of his own ration (the Amalekites) 
to become the willinjjr executioners 
of his fel^ purpose against the 
wretched 'xnd disijersed exdes. Such 
is hia rnlimitcd influence that he 
ha-s liut to apply to his king, and his 
requf,st is granted ; such the infatua- 
tior of the monarch, that, though 
millions are to be exterminated, he 

^ pftUously seats himself at hia festive 
board, nor wastes one thought on the 
victims whom he has, thoughtlessly 
and therefore culpably, doomed to a 
cruel death. Thus pride, hatred, 
and revenge combine their baleful 
.ictivity : Where can they find a 
nore fittinjj representative than 
Haman.? Proudly he blasphemeg, 
aid says, " There is no God." Yet, 
i I the midst of hia pride, he is sway- 
■ sd by the most gross superstitions. 
That the Lord of the universe can 
and will protect his intelligent crea- 
tures, he does not believe. But 
that the lot which he himself casts 
I will determine the day most propi- 

' tious to his horrid designs and most 
fatal to his victims, he firmly be- 
lle ve8.§ 

• It in rcmiirkulilf, that, nf all the i-lin- 
racterneunnnTati'd in Holy Writ, Mi)nli'citi 
in the uuly ono hIid is (leaiguated by die 
cognomen, ,Tirm, '< tlio Jew." And we 
tliink, that a* it \va« t]ie peculiar chanu-ter- 
i*rie of the nation, displayed by liim in its 
liighest degree, wliii'li Xui to tlie events ro- 
tated io ilie Megilta/i, the same character- 
istic olitajned fur him tUe distiaguialilug 
apiivllotioa of " tlio Jew." 

5 To give tlio completest refntation to bU 
tho.Jo who, like Haman, attempt to daiible 
1 with the gecteU of fiiHirity, tlie lot which he 
cost, "no given H name wvp Pftrim, to the 
ft'Btl™! which commemorates tlie wgnnl ie- 



On the other hand, we behold an 
entire nation, in their representative 
IVIordecai, suffering innocently, co- 
vering themselves with ashes and 
Backcloth. No hope have they, save 
the protection of their God ; no arms 
but prayer, no shield but the Divine 
mercy. A blooming sister of their 
race is designed by that Providence 
to be the instrument of their pre- 
servation. Placed on the throne by 
a loving husband, who, except her- 
self, can turn that husband's heart I 
Mordecai does not neglect to sum- 
mon her to his aidj but on the 
mercy of his God he confides, more 
than on the influence of her charms : 
" If thou altogether holdeet thy 
peace at this time, enlargement and 
deliverance wiU arise to tho Jews 
from another place : " Such is the 
mes.sage by which he urges the timid 
queen to advocate the holy cause of 
her injured nation. The spirit which 
aninaates him descends on hia kins- 
woman, Readily she prepares to 
undertake tlie daiigerous office. But 
it is not in her beauty, in the win- 
ning graces of iter demeanour, or in 
the mild charms of her conversation, 
that she places lier reliance. She 
has been educated a Jewess. 'I'hc 
instruction of her uncle and guardian 
Mordecai has made -her acquainted 
with the history of her peojde, and 
with the laws of their God. She 
knows that in the hour of peril, 
when, amidst imminent dangers, no 
hope of safety remained, penitence 
and heart-felt prayer, resignation, 
and confidence in their Divine Deli- 
verer, had always secured the pro- 
tection of Heaven to the remnant of 
Israel. The lessons of her early 
years are not lost ujion her. .She 
jirepares to meet the monarch ; but, 
ere she confronts him, she invokes 
tlie Gracious Ruler of the universe. 
She wishes to find favour in the eyes 
of her king and husband : In order 
to succeed, she fasts ! Strengthened 
by the invisible support of Heaven, 
she proceeds into the dreaded pre- 
seiice of Ahasuerus. But whilst she 
relies implicitly on the f>rotection of 
Providence, she neglects no means 

ffst of hlf" undertalum?, liFs ignoininious 
dentil, and the •■umpleto deliverance iif his 
desrinod vietimx, whu cfln«iilied oof timeia 
or days, but relied on Providence , 
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which consumtnite pruiience and 
profound wisdom counsel h«r to 
adopt. Her request to the king, — 
when in the fulness of his admira- 
tion he exclaims, '* What wilt thou, 
queen Esther ? and what is thy re- 
quest ? Were it half niy king^dom, it 
shall be srantrd thee ; " — her request 
IS only that, " If it seem gond unto 
the king, let the king and Ilaman 
come this day unto the banquet that 
I have prepared for him." The king 
ronsents, and though he again re- 
peats lii» ofl'er, that whatever request 
she may prefer shall be instantly 
granted, she is satisfied with again 
inviting the king and Hamun to a 
banquet for the succeeding day. 
Judges of human nature, who form 
some idea of the wayward character 
of Ahasuerus from the previous 
eventi narrated in the Mrffillah, will 
readily concede that she could not 
have adopted any means more effica. 
cious to inspire the king with dis- 
trust and jealousy against his over- 
grown favourite, than by singling 
out the latter from the crowd of 
courtiers and ministers who sur- 
rounded the throne, by placing him 
on friendly terms of equality with 
the king, and requesting it as a 
particular favour to herself that both 
would grace her banquet with their 
presence. And when it is considered 
that whoever, uncalled-for, ventured 
into the royal presence, risked his life, 
itcould nut fail to giveumhrage la the 
king that queen MHther should liavc 
exposed herself to so much jeopardy, 
merely to make Haman the witness 
of their connubial happiness ; and 
that, though urged to tax the royal 
bounty, she could advance no request 
more important than a repetition of 
the invitation. Nor did she miscal- 
culate on the surprise which her real 
request would ultimatt-ly excite in 
the breast of the king, who thought 
Haman so high in her good graces. 
The greatest proof of her piety and 
confidence in God is likewise af- 
forded by her delaying to ask what 
she actuidly wished. Instead of at 
once availiig herself of the royal 
promise to grant whatever she might 
advance, she, under the fidlesst con- 
viction thai. I'liM'idence will direct 
her for the beat, awaits that direction, 
jirepared at the same time to give it 



the fullest effect. Nor was site ( 
aupointed in any of her expectatioBi~ 

l^on n:tvm"i: Minn ab'-ba. "On 

that night sleep forsook the king." 
'I'he chapter which commences with 
these words opens to our view the 
means employed by Pro\'idence for 
the presrrvation of the Jewish peo- 
ple. The (Juardian of Israel stum- 
bercth not himself, and permits not 
others to sleep when their existenor 
is at stake. All our readers knq 
the sequel of the historj' :- — I 
Mordecai, the unrewarded pree 
of the king's life, was at once 1 
from his sackcloth and ashe*. 
royally altircd, presented to the ii- 
tonished inhabitants of tbo capilal 
as " the man whom the king de- 
lighteth to honoiu" : " — How Hainan, 
who had erected a jzallows on whi« 
to hang the hated Alordecai, 
scarcely recovered from the astonis 
nient and dismay into \\ hicL the un- 
expected exaltation of his foe had 
thrown him, ere he was feutnznoned 
lo the royal banquet: — Again, the 
king, in the ardour of his love, ex- 
horts bis royal consort to acquaint 
him with her wish ; once more he 
pledges himself that it shall be per- 
formed, thouyh her demand Le half 
hia kingdom : — The queen is now 
no longer silent. Listen to her ]}lain- 
tivB aiipeal, hearken to the tlirob- 
bings of her heart while, in hurried 
accents, she exclaims: "If I have 
found favour in thy sight, O kinu .' 
and if it_ please tiie king, let my life 
be given me at my petition, and my 
people at my request." She, to 
whom the king, but a moment pre- 
viously, had offered half hia king- 
dom, prays for her life as though it 
were in danger. Whatever the fate 
of the Jcw.s might be, was she not 
safe, secure in the love of her hus- 
band ^ No ! the Jewess spurns a 
safety that is not to be shared by her 
people. !>he scorns a life preserved 
by the inexorable destroyer of her 
nation. She ivill not share the crown 
of him ^^'hosc ivord mighlhave savedi 
ber brethren, and who raiiy be relucrf 
ant to pronounce that word. If they 
are doomed to perish, aha will not 
survive ; The death that threaten^ 
them blie is prcjiared to share. Idea* 
tified with her people, her fate indjs 
soliibly bound up with theirs, it is^ 
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for both that nhe craves mercy.* 
" For we are sold, I and my people, 
to be destroyed, to be slain, and to 
perish. Had we been sold for bond- 
men and bond-women, I had been, 
silent." Her expressions are broksn 
and unfinished. The agiiation of 
her mind ia depicted in her words. 
The inspired writer places her as it 
were before our very eyes, — how, in 
tha agony of feelings worked up to 
the highest j)itcli, her swelling bosom 
heaves, and she cannot find utterance 
to complete the sentence slie bejfins ! 

Her success is complete. Full of 
gratitude for the deliverance of her 
people, and the signal protection of 
Providence, " Esther the cnieen, the 
daughter of Abigail, and Mordecai 
the Jew, wrote with all authority to 
confirm tliese day.'? of Ptirim : " 
" Aud the .lews had light, gladness, 
joy, and honour." The day and the 
month " were turned to them from 
sorrow to joy, and from mourning 
into a feast-day, that tlicy should 
make them days of feastinfj and joy j 
sending presents one to another, and 
gifts to the poor." 

The spirit in which the festival 
was instituted continues to the pre- 
sent day. The Medrask, — as an evi- 
dence of the sacred inspiration with 
which the Book of Estherwaswritten, 

• To our Knglioli Esther*, to lli<Heof onr 
fnir liiiiUirit wtiam i*r<>vidtuce hu.» blessed 
uilli raiik anil power, we recommemi theex- 
Biuplfi of tbeir hemir rumilrj-woniBn. In 
mooy lanila our brctUreu groan iimler a mo- 
ral and degrading Immlftge, 1ji(tcri>r far 
tJiaa death. Their influrnce, which no one 
can restut, niii;ht nHiniagi- iinmcnjus ena{R?T- 
lng«! M'o Invoke it — we tniBr.not in vain. 



— cites the prophetic prediction of 
the writer, " The days of Piirim ahall 
not cease among the tJews, nor the 

memorial of them perish from their 
seed ;" (Esther ix. 28 ;) a prediction 
which, np to the present time, has 
been literally fulfilled. To coni- 
momorate Esther's fast, the eve of 
the festival is a solemn fast-day. and 
bears her name "inow n'JJ'fi. In 
the evening the congregation assem- 
ble in the synagogue, to hear the 
Megillah recited. This recitation is 
repeated in the snorning. Prayers 
and hymns of thanksgiving are added 
tu the service of the day. The afflu- 
ent distribute their bountiful alms to 
their poorer brethren. No Jew (ex- 
cept the poorest of the poor, who is 
forced to accept tbe aid of charity) 
permits the day to pass without giv- 
ing some proof of his liberaMty. Joy, 
comfort, and happiness, are the 
order of the day. Interchange of 
presents takes place ; and every Ii<rael- 
itc, in his inward feelings and out- 
ward behaviour, so ajipreciates the 
signal debverance I'ouchsafed to his 
fathers, as if he had been present 
and exposed to the imminent danger 
from which they escaped. 

Such is the feast of Purim ; a feast 
of gratitude and of love : Not only a 
memorial to Israelites, but hkewise 
a testimony to all the nations of the 
earth, in the midst of whom Jews 
have found a refuge, — that a just 
and wise Providence does protect the 
innocent and punish the oppressor ; 
and that it is not a blind fatality, but 
a righteous Uod, who governs the 
universe. 




ESSAY ON THE ANCIENT SCHOOLS OF THE ISRAELITES. 



FROM Tire O'nyn man: fob 5583. (182,3.) 
(Continued from page ZHG.) 



ABRAHAM. 



Provtdkncb seems to have de- 
signed the frequent journeys of 
Abraham to he a means of spreading 
that faith, which elevated his mind 
and morals above those of his con- 
temporaries ; and, with the force of 
inspired eloquence, of preaching the 



true God through tbe regions of the 
east. 

We share the opinion of the Rab- 
bies, that his followers were the dis- 
ciples which in his own land be had 
gained over to his religion. That, 
passage of Holy Writ wbich says, 
" Abraham took Sarai bis wife, and 
Lot his brother's son, and all their 
substance they had gathered, mid the 
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MuU they had gotten * mi Haran, and 
they went forth," &c., (Oenesis xii. 
5,) seems to indicate that such wa« 
the case. 

Brth-el, which, accordia^ to literal 
translation is, tub uuiaK ot- lion, 
seems to have been the central point 
of the patriarch's wandering*, where 
his pious hearers assemhled to liHtrn 
to his instructions This it> fully 
proved by the words of Holy Writ, 
"n atV3 ailK CSU.' Mlp'l. (Gene- 
sis xiii. 4,) "Abraham there pro- 
claimed the name uf the Lord." 
But aa hia purpose to spread his 
doctrines carried him from one place 
to another, he perpetuated his pre- 
sence and instruction by erecting a 
monument. Tliis was, doubtless, 
the motive of the patriarchs in 
building the many altars of which 
we find mention made in Holy Writ. 

* .-ttid tkf toalt /Ary U.ll> MAREo^ Untan. 

pna it»y TJifM tyB:n dmi 

R. Elt'itzar, ibo son ur Zitura, iiaiih, " If oil 
iboso who have ever i?xi»ti^ in thU wurld wi-ro 
cdlertcfl to cTi'Hfc I'v-fii »fly , Oit-y could not be- 
llow life on it;^«nd Holy H'rit tien; speaks of 



Eastern traditions relate, that 
Abraham had, in his early youth, 
been brought to reflect on, and to 
acknowledge, the unity and eternity 
of the Creator, from observing the 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies, 
the regular alternations of day and 
night, the constant succession and 
predominance of the sun, and other 
astral luminaries, and the variety of 
seasons which thence results, which 
convinced him that one Great and In- 
comprehensible Being p^overned the 
universe which He had called into ex- 
istence. This tradition is probable, 
and in accordance with reason ; as 
Abraham's mind must have discard- 
ed the erroneous opinions of,' his 
contemporaries even before the Di- 
vine revelation was vouchsafed unto 
him, 

mnkiog Mnil* ! But these aro the convent 
wliom they rtiTlaimed ; and the ward ,^TO 
" uiitdo," U lued to teach u>«, that wlMSit- 
ever n't-lniuw n soul from idolatiy W lb* 
wornliip cif OikI iii aa if he htul created hnn 
anew." (BiTeihilh Raibali, chtcf, 39.)' 



(To be continued.) 



V. TALMUDIC APHORISMS 
(.Contintudfrom page 350.) 
used to say, " Devote 's superior to the mere study of it 



R. Mbir 

thy whole attention to study the 
ways of God. Keep thy tongue 
from speaking evil, and thy lips 
from uttering deceit. Let the love 
of thy God dwell in thy heart, and 
His fear be present to thy eyes j 
then wilt thou remain free from sin, 
and the Lord will be with thee." 
(Treatise Berachoth, folio 82.) 



As the psalmist saith, •' The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of \we- 
(iom ; and good understandin^f to 
all those ivKo perform his com- 
mands.' (Psalm cxi. 10.) The Sa- 
cred Singer does not say tDri'TDiiyb 
' to those who stm/y,' but an»tyij?i), 
' to those who petform.' " (Ibid.) 



Rabbau used to say, "The final 
use of all wisdom i<:, to improve the 
heart and mind, and to impress man 
with a due aen.se of hia own unwor- 
thines9 and insufliciency. The prac- 
tice of the great precepts of the law 

f To be continued.) 



He who is merciful to the crea- 
tures of his God meets with mercy 
from above. Rut he who is not 
merciful to the creatures of his God 
cannot expect mercy from above. 
(Treatise Erubin, folio 88.) 



tAmoan :— Printed by Jaoi«t Nichoh, 4S, Hoinoii-Siiuare. 
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I. THE MISHNA. 

JlttM ilSDD, Meschetk Aboth •■ " the ethics of the fathehb." 

fi3? p. COMMENTS BY NAPHTALI HIBTS WESSBLY. 

( Continued from page 377') 
Be * once bbvt a skull floKting on the water, and eaid, " Because thou dldtt drown another, 
tbon wert drowned thyoelf. And the end of thoao who drowned tUee U, that tUej- will 
likewise be drowned." (IX. S.) 



Commentary. He onee saw a 
skull, SfC. — In the few words which 
the sage Hillel utters on the occasion 
of casually seeing a human skull 
floating on the water, he ilecidea an 
old and iraportant dispute, wliicli has 
occupied aagea and philosophers in 
all ages ; namely, to reconcile the 
free-will of man with the prescience 
of the Deity, which infen predesti- 
nation. The question is, " How can 
it be asserted, that man ia a free- 
agent, when it ia well known timt 
he must die, and that the manner 
and time of liis death are according 
to the will of Gad, independent of 
which nothing can lake piace. Con- 
sequently, when a man is murdered, 
the manner and hour of Ijis death 
having been in accordance with the 
Divine Will, how can it be said that 
his murderer was a frec-ngent, when 
his victim was predestined to die 
violently J And why should the 
farmer be punibhed, when he was 
only the instrument for carrying into 
eflfect the decree of destiny f" This 
question has been answered^ va- 
riuus ways by sage divines ana phi- 
losophers. Some assert, that thou^jh 
the lime and manner in which the 
murdered man was to die were in 
accordance with the Divine will, 
and therefore predestined, yet the 
murderer was a free, and therefore a 
responsible, agent j as there was np 
absolute necessity or intlueoce iada> 



pendent of his own will, which com- 
pelled Am, rather than any other 
man, to become the instrument of 
fate ; that he might, if he had 
jileased, have resisted the tempta- 
tion of his evil passions, and left the 
deed undone ; and that, as he thus 
had the choice of committing or not 
committing murder, the decision 
rested with his own free-will; he 
conaequenll]^ is responsible for his 
own act and deed. In addition, 
others say, that it is impossible for 
human reason to define the know- 
ledge and will of the Deity; and 
that therefore we cannot conceive 
how Divine prescience and human 
free-will are to be reconciled. The 
fact, however, is. that man is a free- 
agent, while the Divine and All- 
perfect Being is omniscient as well 
as prescient : So that liberty and 
predestination exist together in a 
manner that human reason cannot 
solve. Our teacher does not enter 
into any detailed reply to the ques- 
tion we before stated, but tells us, in 
few words, tliat such is the fact; 
that free-ngcncy and predestination 
are hotb true and existing together, 
although human rea.t>on is too weak 
to reconcile the apparent contradic- 
tion. He says, " BecaunD thou didst 
drown another, thou wert drowned 
thyself." He whose life thou didst 
take was doomed by Providence to 
perish by violence at a certain time. 
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Nerertheless, as thOQ wert free to 
do or to leave undone, didst act bv 
the impulse of thy choice and decu 
»ion, and art therefore responsible 
for thine own act and deed, thou art 
a murderer, guiHf of blood-shed, 
and oughtest to be punished. And, 
in order fully to carry out his great 
precept, our tfacher continueK: "And 
the end of those who drowned tbee 
is, that they themselves will he 
drowned." Althoutjh thou wert a 
murderer, guilty of bloodshed, tt~ 
sponsible for thy own act, and hadstt 
forfeited thy life to the ofleiidcd laws 
of thy (jod, yet thy punishment 
must be in accordance with that law. 
And if thy foul deed remains unde- 
tected and unpunished, and tbou 
subsequently meetest thy doom at 
the band of an assassin, thy previous 
guilt does not extenuate his olfence. 



Although thou wert fated to meet the 
due reward of thy crime by a death as 
violent as that which thou hadst in. 
dieted on thy fellow-man, yet he who 
constitutes himself the instrument to 
efllect thy fate, does so at the dictate 
of his own uncontrolled will, is a 
murderer, and will meet with his de- 
served punishment. From this we 
learn, 1. That whether he who falls 
the victim of assassination, through 
the inscrutable decree of Providence, 
was guiltless, like the firsit murdered 
Abel, or guilty, like the first mur- 
derer Cain, the jierpetrator of the foul 
deed is a murderer, and is ultimately 
visited with condign punishment. 
2. That all the designs of Providence, 
however impenetrable, are just : Ai 
the Sacred Singer saith, " 'ITie judg- 
ments of the Lord are true and righ- 
teous altogether." (.Psalm xix. 9.) 



R. JocBAN.AN, «he »on of Suclini, ulitftiiieil ihc Invv from HiUel and Slianimai. Hi' 
OMd to say, " If thou Iiost attained gnax Iraniiug iu tlii> law, do sot eonsiiler thytAt 
nieritorioos In thine okii coneeit; aa lUis is (Ub very pnrpoaB for whioli thon irasc 
CTeated." (U. 10.) 



CoMMENT&Y. R. Jochanan, the 
«m of Saohai, ohlninfd the lute, ^x. 
— ^The direct chain of tradition which 
has been interrupted to make room 
for the sayings and raaxiras of HiUel's 
descendants, is again resumed, and 
continued in the person of R. Jocha- 
nan, who was the immediate pupil 
and successor of Ilillel and ^hammai. 
He was a conleniporary of Juacphus, 
escaped from the siege of Jerusalem, 
obtained tlie favour of Vespasian, 
who, at his request, spared naS'', 
Jamnai, where the descendants of 
Hillel continuf d the great Rabbinical 
School. He died shortly after the 
destruction of the temple. 

]f tkou hast attniried yreal karnittg 
m the law, <5"c. — Our teacher particu- 
larly cautions us against the assump- 
tion of spiritual pride, derived from 
Buperinr knowledge. An obvious 
cjuestion arises : " Why says he not, 
If tkou hast attained great righteous- 
ness, rather than saying, as he does, 
great learning f" To say fhat no man 
is perfectly righteous, as Solomon 
says in his iiinuguration-prayer, 
"There is no man who sinnclli not," 
(1 Kings viii. 46,) would be no reply : 
For no man is perfectly learned ; and 



the more a man sttidies, the more 
convinced he becomes of the scanti- 
ness of his knowledge, as Zophar 
saith : " Her measure is longer than 
the earth and larger than the sea." 
(Job xi. 9.) Thus the question still 
remains open. We, however, reply : 
It is Impossible to attain perfection 
either in righteousness or learning. 
Both are unbounded, and can only 
be measured relatively. The more 
knowledge a man actjuires, the more 
lively becomea the sense of his defi- 
ciency. The more righteous a per- 
son is, (which pre-supposes know- 
ledge,) the more his duties increase, 
and the more rigorous become his 
obligations ; untd that, which is no 
guilt in the case of the common peo- 
ple, Mjtoraes a serious offence in the 
ease of him whose knowledge fiujght 
to render him superior to such defects. 
Accordingly, our Rabbles say, 

" The Holy One (blessed he He !j 
strictly scrutinizes the conduct of the 
righteous, even to a single hair." 
Their meaning is, that the more know- 
ledge and virtue a man acquires, the 
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more imperative and preciee becomes 
the claim of lii^ duties. Our teaclicr, 
therefore, held it to be needless to cau- 
tion the truly righteous against feelings 
of self-sufficiency ; because the more 
a man advances in righteousness, the 
less likely is he, from a sense of hia 
own failings, to harbour overweening 
conceit. But, having before said, 
that increase of knowledge produces 
increased duties, it is possible that 
man may indulge the vanity of think- 
ing r " IVIy manifold duties are me- 
ritorious to me, as they are the self- 
acquired offsprings of the knowledge 
which 1 have attained : For, had I 
been satisfied with knowing less, the 
extent of my obligations would have 
been more confined, and their rigour 
less binding." Our teacher tells us, 
however, that such a vanity is puerile 
and unfounded. For, in the first 
instance, it is thy duty to attain the 
greatest possible knowledge, as David 



said to Solomon, "Know thou the 
God of thy father, and serve him," 
&c. (1 Chronicles xxviii. 9.) But 
although the acquisition of know- 
ledge is a duty incumbent on thee, 
yet it is not meritorious to thee 
towards thy God : For, whatever thou 
hast gained is not the fruit of thine 
unaided efforts: " For the Lord giveth 
wisdom, from his moiuli cometh 
knowledge and understanding." 
(Prov. ii. 5.) Thus our teacher im- 
presses on U8 this lesson, — that we 
are not possessed of any thing with 
which to e.icalt ourselves in our own 
minds, as both human knowledge and 
righttfousnesa are imperfect, not at- 
tained independently of the Deity, 
but are bestowed on man in order 
that be may gain immortal bliss, the 
great purpose for which, as our 
teacher in the first instance says, be 
was created. 



Hi * hod five diadples : B. Sleazar the bou of Hyrranos, R. Joahna the wm of Chnoa- 
nlah, R. Joih> tbo CuhpAi R. Simon tho son of Natlianuel, ani] R. EIcnzuT the tioa of 
Aroeh. — H(> onco said to them, " Go ye, and consider which ia the right jxitJi to uhieU 
man ouglit to attach liimgi'lf." R. Eleazar replied, aiB W, " A goofl^boimtifol) eye," 
R. Joakua Baidjiu '\3n, "A good friend." R. Jose said, ZYQ po, "A guod neigh- 
bour." R. Slmou Baid, "njrf n« nMTV7, "He who forei4i*a what vriU arise." R, 
Eleazar said, ITO aS " A good heart," On which their teacher said to them, " I 
»gn?e with the words of El«az&r the »oa of Aroch, rathar tliau with you all ; for 
his wordii compride all that ye hare aaid." (II. II, IB.) 

He once said to Ihem. ^-c. — Who- theless possible to concentrate tiiem 



ever considers the methotl and sub 
ject of tuition adopted by the lunaim, 
will at once become convinced that 
their short and^ sententious ma.xima 
contain wi.sdom of the higiiest reli- 
gious, moral, and philosophic nature. 
Their words, in their first and obvi- 
ous acceptatioTi, appear extremely 



all in one comprehcnsi%e principle. 
Accordingly our Rabbies adduced 
different precepts in the law, which 
they respectively considered as em- 
bodying its vital principles, conso- 
nant to the views which one or other 
took of the aim and tendency of such 
precepts. And while all agreed in 



simple. Like hieroglyphics, though tipholding the whole law of God 



the first sight conveys some idea to 
the mind of what ia intended to he 
expressed, yet study and reflection 
are required to penetrate into the 
true meaning. 

Go ye, and consider which is the 
right path, 4"C- — The Divine laws re- 
vealed to man are the great guide 
and standard according; to which 
man is to regulate himself, in order 
to be acceptable to the Deity. But 
various and numerous as are the 
enactments of these laws, it is never- 



the sole great guide to perfection, 
each chose to himself the peculiar 
path to which he closely adheres in 
order to gain eternal life. When 
our teacher, tlierefore, calls upon his 
disciples to consider well and select 
the path upon which each of them 
intends to commence and persevere, 
as the best means of attaining true 
perfection, his question is, in other 
words, " Which are the moral quali- 
ties or aids you require to adhere to 
those precepts in the Divine law to 



^ 



* R. Juchanen. 
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which you, severally, intend to de- 
vote yourselves?" Such being the 
nature of his qneBtion, the various 
replies must be most interesting, and 
deserving our best attention. 

R. Jiieazar rephtd, " A pood (boun- 
tiful) eye" — This expression is a He- 
braism, or idiom peculiar to the He- 
brew lan(;uage. Such wc find in 
Holy Writ : " He that hath a boun- 
tiful eye shall be blessed ; for he 
giveth of hia bread to the poor." 
(Prov. xxii. 9.) The definition of 
the phrase " bountiful eye," is de- 
light at beholding the happiness of 
olherH. R. Ivleazar, therefore, tells 
us, that the great moral (|uality which 
man requires is a bounteous dispo- 
sition, free from envy, hatred, or 
discontent; and that, in order to at- 
tain eternal bliss, man must regulate 
his conduct so as to correspond with 
tbe dictates of such a disposition or 
frame of mind. 

R. Joshua said, " A good friend " 
— The laws of God, revealed to man 
in order that he may live by them, 
and regulate his conduct according 
to their precepts, are enacted with no 
other purpose whatsoever than to 
secure tbe true happiness of man 
both here and hereafter. The will 
of Ciod, and that which ie acceptable 
in hia sight, is made known to man 
for his own sake, not for the sake of 
his Supreme Legislator and Benefac- 
tor: As it ia declared, " If ihou art 
righteous, what dost thou give to 
Him ? and if thou greatly trans- 
gresaest, what doest thou to Him? 
To man, thy equal, is thy righteous- 
ness, and to the son of man thy sin- 
ning." (Jobixv, 8, g.) Thus the aim 
of all the precepts of the law, tbe 
virtues which it teaches, and the 
morality which* it inculcates, are to 
secure the happiness of mankind, in 
him who obeys, and in his fellow- 
men who are benefited by his obedi- 
ence. But aa it is in the power of 
no man Co invert the order of nature, 
to alter the course of events, or to 
decide the true happiness of his fel- 
low-men, he is himself the real centre 
of gravity to all his actions. If he 
does that which is good he is happy, 
and if he does that which ia evil he 
is unhappy. Thus his own trae 
happiness is secured to man by reli- 
gion. But aa human hap^iiness is 



conditional, and dependent on the 
sympathies of some one wlio can 
snare his feelings, so that even he 
whose wealth and power are mea- 
sureless cannot be happy if left to 
his solitary grandeur, but feels the 
want of sympathy, and of a congenial 
heart to partake his joys ; it thence 
ensues, that true friendship is the 
great blessing conferred on earth by 
religion ; while the deserving man, 
whose untoward fortune has not here 
permitted him to taste earthly joys, 
18 certain that the cravings of nis 
heart will be satisfied in other more 
blissful regions. In order to be 
worthy of this great solace of the 
human heart, man must himself be 
capable of true friendship ; for he 
only with whom the feeling is recip- 
rocal in its fullest extent, merits to 
possess a friend, the great good for 
which religion alone can qualify him. 
Therefore R. Joshua considers tha 
possession of a friend as indicative 
of those mental and moral qualities 
most requisite for enabling man to 
obey the precepts of religion, — the 
great vinfying centre from which 
every good emanates. 

R. Jose said, " A good neighbottr" 
— Man, as a created being, is one of 
the numberless links in the great 
chain of creation ; the whole of which, 
in accordance with the plan of the 
Creator, is destined to harmony and 
perfection. As long as man obeys the 
law of his God, lie is in unison with 
the great plan of creation,- but when 
he disobeys, be mars and disturbs its 
beautiful and universal harmony. 
And though it bo true, that the inftu- 
ence of man on the great entirety 
is so trivial as to be almost impercep- 
tible, still the effect by moral conduct 
produced on those links, which are 
in direct and immediate contact with 
him, is 6\ich that, as far as they are 
concerned, he either does interrupt, 
or contributes to, the general order. 
It should, therefore, be the great aim 
of every man, so to exercise his influ- 
ence and the effects caused by his 
deeds, that his immediate sphere of 
operations, and those most intimately 
connected with, or subject to, his 
activity, may continue in accord with 
the beneficent purpose of the whole. 
Thus he becomes to them "a good 
neighbour^' by which word R. Jose 
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does not mean, prood to those only 
whose residence happens casually to 
be in his immediate vicinity, hut to 
those likewise over whoiHj from affi- 
nity or other causes, his influence 
extends, in such a manner as to effect 
their real welfare. 

R. Simon said, " He who foresees 
the result to come" — As man on earth 
is engaged in a constant struggle 
with hia passions and desires, the 
cause which gives predominance to 
good above evd inclinations, what- 
ever xhape it may aHsume. ia in reality 
founded on the reflection, "What 
will be the consequence hereafter of 
my present undertaking ? " And 
though the immediate deed may ap- 
pear harmlcas, the pious man weighs 
maturely, and reflects on the con- 
sequences which are likely to follow 
the indulgence of any desire, however 
seemingly indifferent and momenta- 
rily agreeable it may a[)pear. This 
reflection on the consequences here- 
after, may be limited to time, be 
extended to eternity, or may equally 
apply to both. He who does not 
entertain these reflections, but yields 
to the appetites of the moment, with- 
out thinking of the consequences 
that may ensue, mostly prefers the 
agreeable to the useful, and pays for 
his short-lived joy with lasting and 
abiding repentance. This heedless 
disposition is in Hebrew c^led, IDE], 
used as a reproach by Jacob to his 
first-born, when he saya, t2'03 inQ, 
" Unstable as water, thou shall not 
excel." (Gen. xlix. 4.) And as this 
baneful rashness is parent to every 
vice, EO R. Simon maintains, that the 
opposite quality, due reflection on 
the consequence hereafter, (in the 
fullest extent of that word,) is the 
great basis of every I'irtue. 

R. Eleazar said, "A good heart " — 
Little as we know of the soul, its 
essence, and the local habitation of 



its various powers, as connected with 
the body, — perceiving its presence 
only from the manifestation of its 
faculties, — we nevertheless discover, 
that as thought and reflection have 
their seat in the brain, desire is 
lodged in the heart. And as desire is 
mostly called into activity by the eye. 
Holy Writ gives us this caution : 
" Seek ye not after your own hearts 
and your own eyes." (Num. xr. 39.) 
And though all other faculties of the 
soul, even the power of reflection 
itself, are limited, yet the heart, and 
the force of desire by which it is in- 
habited, arc boundless. Religion 
commands that this seat of measure- 
less desires shall be altogether sub- 
jected to the will of tJod, and that 
their whoie strength shall be concen- 
trated and exerted in obedience to 
his holy precepts. The performance 
of this command constitutes good- 
ness of heart, which, as R. Eleazar 
maintains, is the fountain whence 
springs every religious and moral 
quality. 

R. Jochanan said, " I agree xi>Hh the 
nsords of Eleazar," S)-c. — When the 
various opinions delivered by the 
five disciples are properly e-varained, 
we find that, though differing in 
words, yet they all agree that the 
basis of religion and morality requires 
that man should divest himself of 
absorbing selfishness, and regulate 
the powers of his soul, so that he 
finds happiness in promoting the true 
welfare of others; which is the result 
of genuine goodness of heart. There- 
fore, the Ratihi justly tells his pupds, 
" All the qualities you have enumer- 
ated are comprised in the principle 
recommended by R. Eleazar." Thus, 
" a good heart," a heart that is under 
the fostering and salutary guidance 
of the sacred precepts of religion, is 
the great and fundamental basis of 
true virtue and happiness. 



fTo be continued.) 

II. METAPHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE RABBIES. 
Sepher Ikkarim : "book of principles:" by b. jobepo albo. 
(^Continued from page 382.) 
CHAPTER XXVI. and regulate the conduct of man, 

they establish the relations and con- 
As the Divine laws have been nexioas between the Holy One 
revealed bytheDeity in order to guide (blessed be He!) who enacts, and 
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man who u to obey, these law*. It 
therefore ie obrious, that any one 
command pronownced by the lieily 
at once proves the existence of God, 
hin revelation, and retributive Pro- 
vidence : all of which are in the 
most forcible manner, clearly and Ije- 
yond a doubt, placed before us, in the 
great command, " I am the Lord 
thy God," Stc. ; in which, aa we 
have already prored, these three 
Kreat principlea are comprised. But 
it pleased the Holy One himself to 
impart to the Israelites ten cora- 
mandmenta ; as these comprise the 
general duties incumbent on man in 
consequence of the relations subsist- 
ing between him and the Creator ; 
namely, those which he has to oIk 
serve towards Him who commands, 
and those others which concern 
them who, like himself, are to obey. 
Accordingly, these twofold duties 
were written on separate tables; 
one, containing the first five, ex- 
presses the former class of duties ; 
and the second, contatning the last 
five, expresses the latter class. Thus 
a monarchy havinp: liberated numer- 
ous slaves, whom he constitutes into 
a nation, and whose ruler he himself 
becomes, proceeds to legislate for 
the new state. The preface of his 
decrees is a declaration reminding 
his subjects of the benefits for which 
they are indebted to him, and that 
their national existence is his work. 
He then proclaims himself their 
Sovereign Lord, requiring them to 
acknowledge him as such. He tells 
them, that their fealty and obedience 
are due to him, that they must not 
rebel or transfer their allegiance to 
another; that they are to yield due 
veneration to hia name and dignity, 
and not to libel or vilify either. He 
appoints a day to commemorate the 
foundation of the empire, the due 
observance of which is imperative. 
And as he is not at all times inclined 
personally to administer his laws, he 
ordains his subjects to pay all honour 
and obedience to those whom he 
deputes to govern in his name. 
Having thus laid down those funda- 
mental laws of the constitution, 
which bear reference to hiraself, he 
next proceeds to enact the various 
and reciprocal rights and duties 
which the new ciVweiw are eii\.\X\«d 



to and bound by. la like _ 
the tea commandments whi 
Deity gave to the Israelites c 
these fundamental laws, in thai 
we have described. First, H 
them, •' 1 am the Lord thy 
I noticed thee and thy aufleril 
Egypt, and deigned to' releaai 
from bondage : It therefore be 
thee to acknowledge nie thy 
factor, as thy Sovereign Ru 
" Tliou shalt have no other 
before me." Do not alienatl 
fealty, or invest another with 
rule which belongs only to i 
" Thou shalt not make unto 
any graven image," &:c. Dfl 
rebel against me, and against 
allegiance which thoa owest t 
— " Thou shalt not take the 
of the Lord thy God in vain.' 
not hbel or blaspheme my di 
by vainly invoking my Holy I_ 
— " Remember the aabbath-da 
keep it holy." This is enacti 
attest not only that the Lord 
created heaven and earth, (which 
one but the atheist denies,^ hut \j 
wise, that this world, created oi) 
nothing, was called into existeiM 
the will of the Creator ; which 
still maintains its activity; _ 
therefore, wonders, [or an altera 
of ihe course of nature, may 
I)lace ; since the will which 
gave being unto nature etill re(_ 
and exerCTses its supreme influe 
as is proved by the events in Eg 
and the exit from the tyrant's I 
And the Sabbath is declared to 
day of universal rest, to " remei 
that thou wast a bondman iia 
land of Egypt, and Uie Lord 
God brought thee forth from thel 
with a mighty hand and outstretc 
arm : therefore the Lord thy 
commandeth thee to keep the 
bath-day." I released thee frotn 
house ol bondage, and constiti 
thee a nation, by the e.xercise of 
same will with which I created 
universe. The laws of nature w] 
I then laid down I suspended in 
favour, in order to release ^ 
Therefore, the day which I blet— 
and Bancttfied in memory of creat 
shall be to thee an everlasting' : 
nument of thy liberation and of 
omnipotence. This sublime < 
xw««.VQw between the creation of 
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universe, and the deliverance from 
Egypt, both conveyed by and ex- 
pressed in the Sabbath, is alluded 
to by our Rabbies of blessed me- 
mory. 1121, "remember," lioiyi,* 
" and keep," were both expressed at 
once. (Talmud, treatise. Bfrachoth, 
folio 20; treatise, Rosh Hoskanah, 
folio 27 ; and Sftmungoth, folio 20.) 
Their meaning ig, that the verse 
which institutes the sabbath in me- 
mory of creation, (Exodus x.-c. 8-11.] 
and the other ver-^ie which appoints 
it as commemorative of the exit 
from Egypt, (Deut. v. 12-15,) form 
tog-ether but one whole, expressive 
of the connexion between the two 
events which we have juat eluci- 
dated. (Amonj^st the many expound- 
ers of Holy Writ, and of the Tal- 
mudic passage which we have quoted, 
we have never yet met with one who 
Rave satisfaction to our minds on 
this subject r We therefore think 
that this our ex[)osition wi]l be re- 
ceived as consonant with reason and 
truth.) — "Honour thy father|and thy 
mother," &c. The Monarch who 
founded your empire docs not every 
day renew his visit to his subjects. 
Those who have not experienced the 
Bufferings of slavery may forget the 
great and manifold mercies bestowed 
on their ancestors, and consequently 
on themselves, by their Supreme 
Ruler. The knowledge of these 
mercie-s ia preserved by transmission 
from father to son'; and as the faith of 
succeeding ages rests entirely on this 
tradition from father to son, the com- 
mand to honour and obey parents, 
although in itself it regulates the 
conduct of man towards his fellow- 
creatures only, does, nevertheless, 
take its place on the first table ; as 
the reverence due from children to 
their parents is so closely united 
with the faith which the former are 
to place in the instruction communi- 
cated by the latter, as to render the 
observance of this commandment 
one of the duties which man owes to 
his Creator. We will now continue 
our simile. Having thus laid down 

• The cotmnaiiil to keep anii Binicdfy tie 
Sabbath-day conimencia in EximJus with 
the wiird irjl, " rpmenibpr," and In HeutCT- 
onomy nlUi TiatJ, "keep." These two 
words, the Rabbles Bay, were ptunomiced 
at once. 



the fundamental Ibttb of the consti- 
tution, the next care is to ordain 
those statutes which are to regulate 
the conduct of man a.9 a member of 
society. The first ia, respect for the 
person of his fellow-man : " Thou 
shalt not [commit] murder/' A 
succeeding command enjoins respect 
for his property: "Thou shalt not 
steal." But the latter is preceded 
hy a command which enforces the 
rights of person and of property, by 
enjoining respect for the honour of 
his fellow-man: "Thou shalt not 
commit adultery ; " a man's wife 
being at once his own person and 
his most precious proi)erty. Haring 
thus prohibited the violation of per- 
son, honour, and property, by direct 
deed, the Legislator proceeds to pro- 
tect these ihree most valuable ob- 
jects of terrestrial care from the in- 
direct violence of falsehood, perjury, 
and subornation : " Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bour." The four preceding com- 
mandments defined the precise duties 
of man towards his fellow-man, the 
observance of which is imperative 
upon him ; as the former five de- 
fined his duties towards his supreme 
Legislator and Ruler. The last of 
the ten commandments prescribes 
his duties towards himself, and the 
mastery he is bound to exercise over 
his passions and desires ■■ " Thou 
shalt not covet, &c." Thus all the 
laws and instructions which are indis- 
pensably and essentially required to 
insure the felicity of man, are con. 
taiaed in the two tables, — in the 
first, those relating to man as an 
individiud ; — in the second, those 
which regard man as a member of 
civil society. 

These two principal classes of 
duties are, doubtless, the end and 
aim of Divine legislation ; and under 
some one or other of them, all other 
commandments may properly be 
ranged. Which of these two classes 
is entitled to take precedence of the 
other, ia as yet undecided. Each of 
them has found adherents among 
our Habbies, who argue in support 
of the respective claims of each class : 
As it is said in Toruth Cohanan (folio 
5.5); " Rabbi Akiba saith, Thou shall 
itwe thy neighbour as thyself," (Lev. 
xix. 18,) is the great ^rincl^^le. q( ^^«: 
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law. Den A«ki aaith, This ia the 
book qf the generations of man, (<ien. 
T. 1,) is ibe ^eat principle of the 
law." Their meaning we have fully 
illustrated in the twenty-fourth chap- 
ter of oiir First Dinsion ; to which 
we refer. 

CHAPTKK SXVII. 

Tub principal rule for the con- 
•ideration of man is, that, in matters 
of religion, the intention of the in- 
most heart alone is decisive : As 
the proverb of our Rabbles of blessed 
memory expresses it, in the Tal- 
mud, (treatise Smnhedrin, folio 106.) 
♦:>a «nii «:ani, " The Merciful 
(God) desires the heart only." It ia 
consequently possible that a man 
may strictly observe many com- 
mandments without perceiving that 
the perfection of his purpose is there- 
by advanced, either at all, or in any 
considerable degree, or sufficiently 
to attain the end proposed : As, on 
the contrary, it is possible that a 
man may observe one commandment 
only, but with such purity of inten- 
tion, that the perfection of hia [)ur- 
pose is thereby in a very consider- 
able degree advanced. And it is not 
the positive or active obedience alone, 
but likewise the negative or passive, 
which may thus advance the true 
aim of man'a existence on earth. 
All depends on purity of heart and 
intention. As the endeavour to at- 
tain perfection is, in Holy Writ, 
called vaill noi^m, "Thou shalt 
walk in His ways," (Deut. xxviii. 
9,) it is evident that this walking in 
the ways of God is the chief service 
and worship of the Deity. Accord- 
ingly we find the Sacred Singer tell- 
ing us, that not only does active ob- 
aervance, but also passive obedience, 
lead to perfection, and is entitled to 
be called " the ways of God." Thua 
he sings : " Blessed are the harmless 
in the way, who walk in the taw of 
the Lord." (Psalm cxix. i.) Blessed 
are the faithful who are not vainly 
proud in their own conceit, but be- 
lieve in and obey the law of the Lord. 
— Who are they who walk in the 
law of the Lord i He replies, 
" Blessed are they that keep his tes- 
timonies, and that seek him with the 
whole heart " — ^They w\vo ofesOTVt 



his commandments, and ohey his 
laws with a pure intention and per- 
fect de^■«tedness of heart. But, iji 
order that man may not fall into the 
error of supposing that the positive 
commands of the Deity alone enable 
man to attain the perfection of hin 
purpose through a pure heart, he 
adds, " Even those who do no iiii> 

?uity, they also walk in his ways :" 
le who abstains from doing evil, 
through a conscientious and tro^ 
pure motive, likewise advances tin 
true purpose of his being. ShonU 
any one express surprise at the pos- 
sibility of passively attaining perfec- 
tion, we must observe, that neithtr 
the Sacred Singer nor we ourselves 
mean a man who ia altogether inert 
or impassible. Our meaning is, th&t 
if a man strongly desires something 
which is forbidden, and to the enjoy- 
ment of which opportunity and im- 
panity tempt him, but from which h* 
abetatas through a pure and heart- 
felt motive, such abstinence or pa*. 
sive obedience will likewise promote 
the true perfection of man's purpou. 
U therefore is decided as a .fact, tbit 
obedience to any of the Divine com- 
mands, either active or passive, pro- 
vided it emanate from a pure hear; 
and intention, can advance man's 
true welfare. 

CHAPTBR XXVI II. 

The Divine laws which guide and 
lead man on to eternal felicity, are, 
as we have already enumerated, di- 
vided into three classes. l. The 
knowledge of (jod. 2. Statutes. 3. 
Judgments. Each of these classes 
contains both positive and negative 
commands respecting certain acts 
which man is to do or abstain from 
doing, both of which respectively 
promote the true end and aim of hi« 
being. Such are,— of the first class. 
Me hnowledffe of God, — positivb 
commande, as, to believe in the ex- 
istence of (lod, his unity, immateri- 
ahty, &c. : — Neg.\tivb commands, 
which forbid to entertain the idea that 
there is any god beside the Great 
First Cause, not to study the rites of 
idolatrous worship, &c. Statutes 
are likewise positive, as, the com- 
mand to wear fringes on th^ gar- 
mtttt,«,&c.', or neoativk, as, the pro. 
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liibttion to wear mixed garments, 
&c. Judgments commaTid positive- 
Lv : " In righteousness shalt tliou 
judge thy neighbour." (Lev. xis. 16.) 
" At hia day thou ahalt give him hia 
hire." (Deut. xxiv. 15.) "Thou 
shalt furnish him hberally ;" (Deut. 
XV. 14 ;) with many others. There 
are likewise many prohibitions, as, 
" Ye shall not, therefore, oppress one 
another." (Lev. xxv. 17.) " Ye shall 
not steal, neither deal falsely, nor 
lie one to another;" (Lev. xix. llj) 
with many others. That each of 
these three classes thus comprises 
actions which are acceptable to the 
Deity, and tberefore to be performed, 
and likewise others which are repre- 
hensible in His si^fht, and therefore 
to be abstained from, ia beyond all 
doubt. But the o!)jection may be 
urged : " How can that class of com- 
mandments calltH judgments promote 
eternal felicity P as although they 
are mural, and indispensable to the 
well-being of man, yet they do not 
appear to have any connexion with 
tne immortality of the soul and its 
after- state." Were we to concede 
that this objection is well-founded, a 
great part of the Divine laws would 
lose their religious character, and 
sink into a mere mora.1 code, without 
any influence on the future state of 
the soul. We can therefore not make 
any such concession, but are ready to 
meet and solve this difficulty in the 
folloiving manner : The performance 
of every commandment is composed 
of two distinct parts : 1. The action ; 
2. The intention and purpose by 
which that action ia accorapanied. 
The true perfection which results to 
a man from the observance of any 
command is not tlie otTspring of the 
mere action only, but of the intention 
with which it is undertaken : So 
that, though the former is indis- 
pensable, the latter constitutes its 
true merit. It is therefore possible 
that, on two men performing the 
same action, to the one it may be 
meritorious, and to the other un- 
availing. Such being the case, even 
those enactments of the law which 
relate to man in bis social (>tate, de- 
rive the merit of their observance 
from the intention of the observer. 
Were they human laws only, calcu- 
lated to e.xtcnd no further than the 




welfare of the community, and to 
enforce good morals, the action alone 
ia all that the legislator can take 
under cognizance : But, being Di- 
vine, and inteniied to secure to man 
eternal felicity, the intention, as well 
as the action, comes under the cog- 
nizance of the Legislator ; and, there- 
fore, he who performs what these 
Judgments ordain, solely with the in- 
tention of obeying the Divine com- 
mand, does by such obedience inilu- 
ence bis future state : Whereas, in- 
dependently of the intention, the 
action is only moral. To illustrate 
this combinefl effect of obedience to 
the Divine Laws, we cite as an in- 
stance the mouth and its accessories 
in man : These, although intended 
to convey food to the human body 
in the same manner as similar organs 
do in all other animals, have a fur- 
ther purpose, peculiar to man only ; 
namely, to articulate sounds, by 
means of which be makes his ideas 
known to his fellow-men, and utters 
his thankful prayers to his Creator. 

From what we have here stated, it 
ensues, that the commandments of 
the law, — such as giving alms to the 
poor, to tend to the distressed in hia 
hour of need, or not to injure or 
plunder our fellow-men, — if obeyed 
solely from a moral impulse, will ad- 
vance him who performs them no 
farther than to constitute hira a good 
and useful member of society: 
Whereas, if his obedience springs 
from the desire of perfoi'ming the 
will of his Creator, and of ohaerving 
His Divine Laws, in addition to his 
being, as we stated before, a moral 
man and useful member of society, 
he likewise attains the more exalted 
perfection of hia purpose, as his 
morality becomes a worship of the 
Blost High, and advances him to 
eternal fflicity. The law is like the 
lighting of a lamp. The action of 
lighting the lamp does nothing more 
than consume the wick and oil ; but 
the intention of hin3 who lights it is, 
that he may see by the light, 'i'bua 
the action in obeying is merely, as it 
were, mechanical : It is the religious 
intention which illumines the mind 
of him who performs the act which 
is the true worship and service of 
God, and, as such, leads him on to 
immortality. Accordingly, the Royal 
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Sage coropnres the command meats 
to a lamp, and religion itself to a 
briUiant light, when he says, " llie 
cominandineDt is a lamp, religion is 
n light." (ProT. vi. 23.) He intends 
thereby to erpress this sentiment : 
ITie commandment, abstractedly, is 
not the end and aim of observance ; 
it la only the mere vehicle, nr lamp, 
to T^'hich the religious sentiment and 
intention (which causes the com- 
mand to l>e obeyed, hi cause it is 
the will of riod, and acceptable in 
his sight) supply tlie lif^ht. Conse- 
quently, he whose ohRervance of the 
Ian' is confined to the mere perform- 



ing of what it commands, independ- 
ently of the religious intention, 
resembles him who, in intense dark- 
ness, walks with a costly lamp, 
devoid of any light, and therefore 
cannot escape danger, but must go 
astray ; As the Prophet says, " Tie 
ways of the Lord are right : the juat 
shall walk in them, hut the trans- 
gressors shall fall therein."' (Hosea 
siv. 9.) But of hjra who performs 
vrith proper intention, Solomon saith, 
" The path of the just is as the shin- 
ing light, that shineth more anil 
more unto the perfect day," (Prov. 
iv. 18,) and is never extinguished. 
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Jir. THE THIRTEEN ARTICLES OF FAITH. 

APPENDIX TO THB PREFACE OF MAIMOMOES 
TO THE TAMfVPIC TRK&TI8B p^H. 

{Continued from page 320.) 



Thk better to illustrate what we 
have hitherto stated, we intend to 
ap|>end a full and clear exposition of 
the articles of faith, which, as Jews, 
we are hound to receive and believe. 
These articles are thirteen in num- 
ber. 

ARTICLB I. 

The e-tistence of the Creator: 
That is to say. There is a Being, 
perfect in all the essentials of exist- 
ence. In Ilim is the being of what- 
ever is, and from Him all beings 
have their existence. It is impos- 
sible to negate or deny his exist- 
ence : For were He not, all beings 
would cease to exist, and not one of 
them would remain or continue to 
be : Whereas, on the contrary, 
though all other beings were to 
cease and no longer to he. He would 
still continue in undiminished ful- 
ness of perfection. As He is thus 
all-sufficient to himself. His is the 
only true llnity; Whereas whatever 
exists e.xternal to him, angels, astrnl 
orbits, and that which they contain, 
and all that is above or below, are 
dependent on Him for their being. 
Tlia principle of this article is con- 
tained in the Divine declaration, " I 
am the Lord thy <lod,"^&c. 



ARTICX* II. 

Tub Unity of the Holy One; 
(Blessed he He !) That is to say. 
He, the First Great Cause of all ex- 
istence, is <Jne. liia Unity is not 
like a collective unity ; nor a unity 
of kind or species ; nor a unity like 
man, forming part of a whole ; ov 
a material unity, which is divisibb 
into an infinite number. But |ifa 
(blessed he^Hz!) is one, and Uf 
Unity is absolute, and not to bt 
equalled by or assimilated to any othtf 
species of unity M-hatsoever. TTu 
principle of this article is contained 
in the declaration of the law : " Hetti 
O Israel ! the Lord our God, ^ 
Lord is one." 

AHTICLE III. 

Ills immateriality : That is to wsf. 
The Holy One is not material, has 
no corporeal powers, and is not sob* 
ject to the accidents of matters ; suck 
as motion, rest, or occupying spacer 
and does not sit or stand : As Uie 
prophet saith, " To whom will ye 
liken me, or shall I be equal, saidt 
the Holy One i" All those expK8- 
aions in Holy Writ which assign to 
the Deity material qualities or acci- 
dents, — such as, that he goes, sits, 
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or staDcls, speaks, &c., — are merely 
ID conformity with the way of speak- 
ing- usual amongst men and their 
common parlance. The principle of 
this article is contained in the de- 
claration of the law, " Ye have seen 
no manner of similitude." 



ARTICLE IV. 

Hi8 priority (mmp) : That is to 
say. The Holy One is positively, ab- 
solutely primary. All beings e.\ter- 
nal to him take priority relatively to 
each other : Whereaa He ia primary 
to all. The principle of this article 
IB contained in many declarations of 
Holy Writ, particularly in the bless- 
ing of Moses. (Deut. xsxiii. 27.) 

ARTICLE V. 

That worship, adoration, and 
obedience are due to him alone, and 
not to any created beinj^ ; — such as 
angels, celestial luminaries, astral 
orbits, elements, or any of their 
component parta ; — as He alone pos- 
sesses absolute will and power : 
Wliereas, these have neither will 
nor power of their own, are created 
for specific purposes, and are no 
mediators between Him and man; 
nor can they render Him propitious. 
Therefore, all the thoughts of man, 
setting aside all created beings, are 
to he directed to Him only. The 
principle of this article is contained 
and enforced in numerous declara- 
tions of the law. 

ARTICI^ vt. 

That prophecy does exist : That 
is to say, It is incumbent on man to 
know that some individuals of his 
species have been endowed with 
such excellent qualities and perfec- 
tions, that their souls were suscep- 
tible of receiving the impressions of 
absolute intellect. The impressions 
they thus received emanated from 
the perfect intelligence of the Cre- 
ator J and the individuals, thus 
highly exalted, were prophets, or 
messengers of the Most High. 
Tlie principle of this article is de- 
clared throughout every part of 
Holy Writ. 

3 
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That Moses,' our teacher, (peace 
be with him !) is the father of all 
the Prophets, both of such as pre- 
ceded or succeeded him : 'I'hat is to 
say, that he holds the mo.st eminent 
rank amongst all the projihets of 
the Lord, whether they were before 
or after. He was selected from out 
of the whole human race, and attain- 
ed a greater knowledge of the Most 
High than any other man ever did 
or ever will attain. He flurpassed 
the standard of human perfection, 
and acquired angelic qualifications. 
No obstacle impeded his clear and 
perfect contemplation of the Deity, 
so far as such contemplation is 
possible to any created being of 
whatever degree. His intellect was 
not obscured or circumscribed by 
corporeal influence or weakness : 
He had overcome the force of imagi- 
nation, and of the senses, and like- 
wise of their effects ; was divested 
of desire, and became purely intel- 
lectual. Therefore Holy Writ de- 
clares, that he conversed with the 
Deity directly and without any in- 
termediate means of communication. 
His prophetic power was different 
from that of all other prophets in 
four respects : 1. 'llie Divine com- 
munication to other prophets was by 
meana of an angel or mtermediate 
messenger : Whereas to him it was 
direct, as the Divine law declares, 
" Mouth to mouth 1 speak to him." 
2. Other prophets received the Di- 
vine communication in a trance, 
when all their corporeal faculties 
were completely suspended ; which 
state is called ntna or riRlDi oision: 
while Moses continued in full self- 
possession, as liLa human condition 
and pure intellect were inseparably 
united j as is said in Holy Writ, 
" Stand still, and 1 will hear what 
the Lord will command." 3. Other 
prophets, although the Divine com- 
muoication was imparted to them 
through an angel and in a vision, 
exuerjenced terror and agitation : 
Whereas iVloses, although in imme- 
diate converse with the Deity, did 
not experience any terror, as his pure 
intellect became attached to creative 
intelligence : As Holy Writ declarew, 
"And the Lord spake to Moses face 
r 2 
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to face, fts a roan upcaketh to hi* 
neiglihour '* 4. Other prophets re- 
ccivcd the Divine coinmunic-atiun at 
Buch certain times and seatons a« it 
i)len8ed the Deity to impart the same 
to thcra J often remained without any 
comnaunication during a long period 
of time ; and (ometimes required con- 
•iderable preparations to render thrin- 
•elves capable of receiving the same : 
Whereaa Moses preserved a continu- 
al state of •U8ce])tibility, proper for 
the reception of the Divine commu- 
nication whenever he applied for the 
aaoie : As it is said, " And Muses 
brought their cause before the Lord." 

AKTtCLK VI It. 

That the law of God has been re- 
vealed from heaven : That is to say, 
The whole law imported to the Isra- 
elites by JSIosfs, such as we now have 
it, was communicated to him directly 
by the Deity. No part of it was the 
■work of Moses, but the whole was 
dictated by (Jod, and written down 
by Moses rerbalim. livery part of 
the book which contains this law is 
alike holy and Divine ; consequently, 
ever)' narrative or phrase wnich it 
contains, even, — "The sons of Ham 
were Ciish, fllizraim," &c. { "The 
name of his wife was Mehitabel ;" or 
"Timnahwus the concubine," &c., 
— are of equal sanctity with the 
words, " I am the Lord thy God," 
or with, " Hear, O Israel ! " &c.; as 
the whole of the book, and every 
jiart of its contents, proceeded from 
the Omnipotent, is the law of the 
Lord, and, as such, most holy. Our 
duty is to imitate the example of 
David, the anointed of the Lord, who 
prays : " Open mine eyes, that I may 
behold wonders in thy law." The re- 
ceived exposition of the law likewise 
proceeds from the Omnipotent. And 
the manner and form in which we at 
present observe the commandments 
of the tabernacle, the four vegeta- 
bles, the trumpets, the fringes, the 
phylacteries, and others of a like 
kind, are precisely the same as the 
observance commfinded to Mosea. 
He enjoined these observances on 
us, ana his mission was true : As is 
declared in Holy Writ; "And Moses 
said. Hereby ye shall know that the 
Lord hath Kent me to do all these 



works, and that I hwt not don 
them from my own heart. *■* 



AancLB ut. 



That the law of God is immoti 
ble : That is to sa^-. Nothing can I 
taken from this Liw or added to it 
As is declared in Holy Writ. 



ARTICLB X. 

That the Holy One (blessed 
Hb I) knoweth and obsen 
works of man : TTiat is to sa 
are wrong who say, *' The 
abandoned the earth;" bul 

contrary, as the prophet _,- 

" The Lord is great in counsel, U 
mighty in deed : " And, *' T " 
eyes are on the ways of all the - 
of man, to reward man according 
his ways, and the fruit of his deeds 
And as Holy Writ in another pis 
declares: "The Lord saw tbil t 
wickedness of man was gral 
earth." 

ARTICLB XI. 



TuAT the Holy One rewards tit 
who obey his coinmandments. a 
punishes those who are transgre-~ 
ors. The highest reward is eteral 
and in a future state ; the greaM 
punishment is ma, " annihilatioa 
Thus the Deity declares to Mosa 
" Whosoever has sinned against m 
him will 1 blot out of my book." 

ABTICLB XH. 

That Messiah will come : That 
to say. However long his comi 
may be delaj-ed, we are not to 
nounce it in despair, but are still 
be convinced that come he assured 
will ; though we are not to attem| 
from passages of Holy Writ, to c 
culate or determine the precise til 
of his advent. We are to belii 
that he wdl be superior to t 
monarch that ever has been : As 
predicted by all the prophets fri 
MoBBsunto Malachi, — peace be wi 
them ! — and also in the prophecy 
Balaam, which has been recei* 
into the Sacred Scriptures. Tl 
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article conipriBes the principle, that 
the Israelites will have no other 
anointed King than a descendant of 
David, of the lineage of Solomon. 
And whosoever rebels a(;(ainst that 
dynasty offends against the law of 
God. 



ARTICLE XIII. 



The resurrection of the dead : 
That ia to say, That in due time the 
dead, iwconformity with the will of 
God, will arise from their graves to 
everlasting hfe. 



IV. SPIRIT OF THE JEWISH RELIGION. 

nnE, PAssovEn. 



If the history of all nations claims 
our attention, because the [last offers 
its instruction to guide ua how to 
act for the future, the history of ihe 
Jews, in addition to this, teuches ns, 
what will take place hereafter. We 
devote the present article to the 
Passak festival, established to cora- 
niemorate events which took place 
upwards of thirty centuries ago. All 
of our readers are doubtless suffici- 
ently acquainted with the history of 
our nation to know, that the Israel- 
ites were bond-rnen in Mizraim ; 
that Divine Omnipotence evinced its 
interiiosition in a series of miracu- 
lous ©vents, which at once punished 
the tyrannic task-master, and restor- 
ed our ancestors to freedom. The 
miuute facts are recorded in a book 
written at the time, and acknow- 
ledged as authentic by the greatest 
part of the civilized world. When wo 
say this, we mean, that the various re- 
ligious systems prevailinj? in Europe, 
in a great pari of Asia, of Africa, 
and of America, and which claim to 
be founded on Divine Revelation, 
however differing in their tenets, 
how much soever at variance in their 
doctrines, however inimically dis- 
posed towards each other, yet all 
agree in holding up this hook aa the 
law of the living God, imparted to 
man by direct revelation from above. 
And it is worthy of remark, that 
those inhabitanta of this terrestrial 

flobe who do not know or admit the 
)ivine authority of this book, are 
yet in the infancy of civilization, and 
have adopted systems of religion so 
puerile, Huperstitious, and contrary 
to reason, that no civilized infidel, 
who refuses to bow to the authority 
of this book, (in opposition to the 
practice of the immense majority of 
his fellow- citizens,) would for an in- 
stant think of adopting thosesystems. 



We mention the extensive authority 
conceded to the Bible not as of itself 
furnishing any sufficient proof of the 
Divine origin of that hook, but be- 
cause in this enlightened age of 
science and discovery, when men 
boast of their profound research, 
mature investigation, and ripe judg- 
ment, very few, in matters of religion, 
possess sufficient strength of mind 
and of principle to be guided by the 
unbiassed conviction of their own 
minds ; (aa was Abraham in his days ;) 
but most men are swayed and influ- 
enced by numbers ; and the more 
extended is the suffrage in support 
of any particidar opinion, the more 
convinced they become of its truth. 
We, however, can dispense with this 
adventitious support : God's holy 
law, the books in which it ia record- 
ed, are an inheritance descended to 
us from our fathers, as it reached 
thera from theirs. They assuredly 
would not deceive ns, any more than 
their fathers would deceive them : 
And when they tell us, " This is what 
we received from our fathers, [who 
received it from theirs j each suc- 
ceeding generation from their pre- 
decessors up to those who witnessed, 
at the very time, the events record- 
ed in this hook, which, unalter- 
ed, we now confide to you;" — when 
they tell us this, we have no reason- 
able right to doubt their veracity, as 
they can have no probable motive to 
abuse our confidence. 

One of the events related in that 
book is the miraculous e.tit of the 
Israelites from Mizraim. This rela- 
tion is held to he so very important, 
that, in very many passages of Holy 
Writ, the fact is repeated, and nu- 
merous laws and observances are en- 
joined in order to perpetuate its 
memory. It is true, that some Brit- 
ish Jew, — looking to the many and 
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wonderful changes which every na- 
tion on earth hai, during the last 
thirty centuries, experienced, and 
feeling comfortable in the undisturb- 
ed security of person, property, and 
opinion, — mar ask, " What could 
" hare been the difference to me in- 
" dividually, had the Israelites not 
*' been wonderfully liberated from 
" their bondage? Amongst those who 
" own the sway of Egypt's Pacha, 
" there may not be one whose line- 
" age ascends to the ancient oppress- 
" ors of Israel. Without any direct 
" intervention of the Deity, the Jew- 
" iah people would doubtless, in 
" course of time, have been freed 
*' from the yoke of slavery t and I 
" should probably have been what 
" I am. a native of Britain, though 
" th« Red Sea had not opened to n'we 
" a safe passage to the descendant)) 
" of Jacob. What, then, to me are 
" events which occurred upwarfls of 
" three thousand years ago ? Why 
"am I to be inconvenienced by nu- 
" merous observances which have no 
" other purpose than to keep up the 
" memory of these far gone-by 
" events ? " To such questions we, 
in the first instance, answer : It is 
possible, that you might have Jieen 
what now you are, a native of Great 
Britain, although your ancestorH 
might never have crossed the Red 
i>ea; but it is certain, that, had the 
Jews never been released by the 
strong hand of the Deity visibly dis- 
played, neither Britain nor the whole 
civilized world would have been what 
at the present day it is. You ask. 
What are these observances to you i 
We answer, The house of Israel was 
selected for a peculiar people. As 
ia that people the tribe of Levi, and 
in that tribe the family of Aaron, 
were set apart for the service of the 
Lord i BO IS the Israelite among the 
nations of the earth : For Aaron still 
remained an Israelite, and the Israel- 
ite still remains a man ; not selected 
for his own selfish advantage, but to 
promote the purpose of the Great 
Father of all, for the good of all. 
And as you are one of this fieculiar 
people, the observances confided to 
thera by the Deity are sacred to you. 
You owe them obedience, — because 
they are commanded by God, — be- 
cause you are bound to teach them 



to othen, and to show them what hi 
been and what will be, — because yt 
are a link in the great chain of e 
dence which must not be intemipU 
or broken, — and, lastly," because) 
is your duty to transmit to your cl 
dren what you received from y* 
father : As it is declared in Hi 
Writ, " And it shall be when tl 
son asketh the« in time to comi 
saying. What is this i that tbou shi 
say unto him. With a strong haa 
the Lord brought u« out of £gyj>W 
(Exodus xiii. 14.) 

We hare said, that, but for th| 
miraculous exit from IVlizraim, th 
state of the world would have be 
widely different frona what it now 
and, also, that the Israelites, select 
to be a peculiar people, were consti 
tuted to be a priestly nation, the ' 
structers of the whole human ran 
If these two assertions are true,- 
that they are so, we think no onoet 
deny, — we may be permitted freelyi 
examine the history of their exit, i 
its consequences. And, though 
do not intend to enter fully ii 
details^ sufficiently knowTi to ev* 
reader of the Bible, yet a brief invi 
ligation of general results will enah 
us to establish three principles mi 
important to every man. 

We live in an ago. when notl 
supernatural or miraculous is 
but whatever occurs bears the staai 
of ordinary nature. The princi[ 
occupations and views of iadividuall 
as well as of nations, are confined 
their earthly span, and to theu" mam 
dane career. No 8tartlin{jf wondi 
no astounding inversion of the con: 
of nature, rouses man from his apl 
thy. The direct and miraculi 
interposition of Providence no lon| 
strikes home to the breasts of 
tals. The stupendous effects su 
denly produced by the eviilent ai 
overpowering operations of the Gn 
Controller of all nature, as well as 
all supernatural causes, are no long) 
visible on earth. And when a p« 
son of ordinary understanding 
the history of olden times, he mi 
with the Sacred Singer, CYclainJ 
" Where are thy wonders and 
mighty deeds, which our ancestoi 
related to us ? " Nor do we of tl 
present day alone ask that questioi 
.Short-sighted man has ever he* 
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forg«t the past and the 
the present. Evea the 
Israelites, whilat groaning under the 
yoke of Pharaoh, forgot the promise 
of their (ioA ; and though the well- 
remembered assurance of the patri- 
arch, " God will surely visit you," 
ought to have inspired tlicm with 
confidence and hope, they, too, were 
alive but to the present. They neg- 
lected, aa we ourselves neglect, to 
consider that, to the Supreme Being, 
there is no gradation of time : Past, 
present, and to coroe, can appear 
scarcely as an instant in his eternity : 
And to Him, thr now, and its inex- 
plicahle contradictions and incon- 
gruities, are so clear, and devoid of 
obscurity, as to he easily reconciled 
with the grand and benevolent pur- 
poses of Heaven, (even in the finite 
conceptions of erring creatures,) by 
that which is to follow. 

The history which we are csamin- 
ing tells us, that Ahraham, a juat 
and pious man, through hia faith and 
active virtue, was selected front the 
mass of mankind, honoured witli the 
friendship ofjhis Creator j and a pro- 
mise was given to him, that his 
descendants, particularly those of his 
legitimate son Isaac, were destined 
for peculiar purposes, beneticial to all 
the human race. But at the very 
time when this gracious promise was 
made, Abraham was likewise in- 
formed, that these, his highly 
favoured descendants, should, during 
four hundred years, be slaves, op- 
pressed and maltreated in a strange 
land ; but that, at the e.vpiration of 
that period, they would be liberated, 
and leave that hostile land ; and that 
this prediction was actually accom- 

EUshed, through a series of events 
rought about, partly by the direct 
and evident interposition of Pro- 
vidence, but principally by the 
apparent free-agency of man, which 
evinced itself virtuously as well as 
criminally in those transactions, but 
which, in either case, were instru- 
mental to the great puqiose intended. 
The immediate cause which brought 
the descendants of Abraham to 
Mizraim, was the criminal haired of 



(To be continued.) 



Jacob's sons towards their younger 
brother Joseph ; which prompted 
them to the barbarous deed of con- 
signing him to exile and slavery. 
The consequences of this foul crime 
were talfen up by Infinite Wisdom 
into the plans of his Providence : 
They were over-ruled to be the main 
instruments in fulfilling those su- 
premely wise designs. Still the deed 
was foul, criminal, and is not in the 
least to be extenuated by the liene- 
ficinl results to which it was made to 
conduce. And though the generoua 
and forgiving disposttion of .Joseph, 
to soften the panga of conscience 
and the agony of self-reproach which 
tortured his guilty brethren, prompt- 
ed the expression, "It was not vou 
who sent me hither, but God,'' yet 
the small still voice within them was 
not silenced ; and though they could 
not but admit that their guilty deed 
had, by the marked and merciful 
interposition of Divine Providence, 
been rendered subservient to a salu- 
tary purpose, yet they felt that their 
individual guilt and responsibility 
remained unaltered. This introduc- 
tion to the events which are to follow 
teachea us, that, though man is a 
free, and therefore a responsible, 
agent, yet whatever he does is sub- 
servient to the great designs of Pro- 
vidence. In vain do the crimes of 
man attempt to interrupt the great 
order and regularity of the whole, 
which Omnipotence maintains with 
irresistible might. However man 
may destroy the felicity of his own 
soul, hia inward peace ; however 
unhappy the slave of evil passions 
may render himself, all his deeds 
must eventually accomplish the wise 
purposes of Heaven, which controls 
alike the war of passions, and that of 
elements. Tyranny and vice in the 
moral world execute the Divine com> 
mand.s, as do thunder and subterra- 
nean fire in the natural world. An 
evil, moral as well as physical, must 
eventually, under the control of an 
All-wise Direction, promote the uni- 
versal good, till every thing shall join 
in that grand harmony which wai the 
chief purpose of creation.. 
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(Contkmtdfrom page 3S8.> 



Born at a period when Vranirm, 
or the worship of original fire, con- 
sidered as svmbolieal of a Deity who 
rewardf ana puni«hes. waa the pre- 
yailiug vyRtem of religion throuigrh- 
out the east, Abraham, whose reaxon 
had, by the ipicc of God, and by 
intense reflection become matured 
and purified, endeavoured to pain the 
ruler of his native land, Nimrod, 
over to the truth. The antrient ori- 
ental writers relate many curious 
legends respecting this fruitless 
attempt at conversion. The tradi- 
tions both of the Jews, (Medrash 
Rabhah,) and of the I'ersians. (Ghu- 
listan,) relate the remarkable coa. 
versations that took place between 
Abraham and Nimrod. According 
to both traditions, Abraham was by 
Nimrod condemned to be immolated 
as a sacrifice lo the fire, the divinity 
of which he had denied : He accord- 
ingly was thrown into a fiery fur- 
nace, from which, however, he went 
forth unhurt. This legend is re- 
ceived as true by most eastern 
nations. The Koran has these 
words: "I caused the fire into which 
Abraham was thrown to become 
cool and agreeable." The Persian 
Sandi, in his Ghulistan. " Flower- 
CSarden," has preserved the follow- 
ing legend : After Abraham bad 
repeatedly been preserved in a mira- 
culous manner from the tnurder- 
ous attem}its of Nimrod, he at 
length challenged him to decide 
the contest. " Come, O king," ."aid 
he ; " come forth with all thine 
host. Alone will I meet thee ; nor 
do I require any other arms than 
prayers lo my God, to confound thy 
might and power." Nimrod, in a 
state of irritation, marched out to 
seize him ; when, lo ! millions of 
gnats swarmed before Nimrod's 
hosts, and darkened the air. A gnat 
flew on his forehead ; he chased it 
thence: It fixed on his nose ; again 
he drove it away : It then fjew up 
his nostrils, crept into his brain, and 
caused the moat e.\cniciating agony, 



from which he knew no relief excel 
by the beating of a hammer on 
thick skidl. This punishment 
sutfered during four years, until 
died. The more ancient Arabi 
writers, likewise, related that Nimrod 
was punished by a gnat piercing 1 
brain j but the rea<ion which tlii 
assign is dilFerent. TTiey relat( 
that, having miscarried in buildii^ 
his projected tower at Babel, he at 
tempted to scale the heavens in 
carriage, to which he baroesn 
enormous birds ; in the east calta 
kerkes or " rocks ; " and that wha 
about to start, he was prevented by 
gnat which flew up his nostrils."* 

Such are the legends of Abrafatl 
and Nimrod which the eastern wort 
in all ages has preserved. The & 
cred Scriptures do not relate them 
though there can be no doubt tliil 
Abraham's preservation from ~i* 
(either the fire ot the city) was effecid 
by the interposition of Providenct! 
There can likewise be no doubt that 
the doctrines of the pious teachtf 
found many adherents in his natin 
land. Tlie Brahmins, who acknowt- 
ledge as their first legislator tlM 
divine Bramah, the similarity 
whose name with Abraham, has led 
many to identify him with the patri- 
arch, pretend to be possessed of tli« 
most ancient book at present exist- 
ing in the worid, which they call 
shaster, or " vedahs," and which 
contains doctrines and maxims thai 
certainly must have originaud in 
the school of Abrahatn : .Such are- 
God is eternal: He is an absoluta' 
unity : The Creator of all that exists: 
He rules and governs the univerw 
by means of his Providence and ac- 
cording to those immutable lain 
which have been laiddownby himself: 
• To tUose of onr readers who are can 
vursant witk the TrIjihuI and MedrasUim, 
it may not be tmiftterestJng to compin 
tlipse legends witli tLc gnat of Tftw>, In *• 
Tftlnmil, treftti»e (Oettin pereji ffattezgJkmJ 
in thf Pirke R, Eieaxar, and in thn Me-' 
drath Rulitak. 



(To be continued.) 
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f Continued from page 393.) 
crtnin maianiK : R. Eltfazw said, " l^el the honour of thy cUadple bf 
thine own. Be not easilj^ excited to anger. Do penance one day 
(II. 14.) 



of them kft 
r nnto thee liV , 
ore thy Jt^ath." 

jMMBJfT.'tKY. Let tike honour of 
iisciple be dear, S/C. — In social 
lere is no connexion more impor- 
or more endeariiifi liian that be- 
a the tutor and his iJHjiils. A 
a parents bestow on bitn life ; 
orporeal frame is their gift ; like 
kct, it contains the jewel (vith- 
the mind : But it is education, 
action, and precept, which 
lies the jewel, and stamps its 
t. Wiatever in after-times man 
become, whatever of monil 

I or social influence he may ac- 
, is to ha traced to the les.sons 
impressions of bis early youth ; 
the knowledge of God and of 
JVVB he owes to the instruction 
3 tutors. Our teacher therefore 
5s to impress on those who un- 
ke the task of guiding youth in 
ath they ought to walk, the im- 
nce of tlieir duties : .\nd as, to 

II regulated mind, nothing is 
precious than true honour, 

ti, properly understood, com- 
i every religious and moral vir- 
our teacher cannot more com- 
[y point out the nature of these 
cendant duties, than by recom- 
ling preceptors to consider the 
ur of their pupils as valuable as 
own, and that, (vhatever repute 
isciple may, in after-life, acr|uirc, 
utor shares his praise, or par- 

of his odium. 

jwi easily (jetted to anger — 
tcucher does not bid us never to 



become wroth ; for, giving way to the 
passion of anger is, by all the Rab- 
bles, considered as one of the most 
pernicious errors of the mind ; for 
well known is their saying, that 
" whosoever suffers himself to be e.x- 
citcd to rage, is as if he worshipped 
strange gods " Nor is there any 
e.Yaggcration in this maxim ; for it 
is impossiblu tliat the mind should, 
at the same lime, harbour thoughts 
of God and anger ; and when a man 
Ijecoraes enraged, his passion, for a 
lime, usurps that sway which belongs 
only to his Creator. It is, therefore, 
not the actual outbreaking of furious 
passion that our teacher here cau- 
tions us against, as, by an eflbrt uf 
the mind, that may easily be re- 
strained ; his precept tends to ^iiard 
us against the disposition which is 
susceptible of being easily e."£eited to 
anger. Further: His meaning is not 
only that we are to govern our tem- 
pers in our intercourse with man- 
kind, or giving instruction to pu- 
pils; but that, in reflecting on the 
occurrences of the moral world, we 
are stUl to preserve our equanimity, 
nor be carried away to indignation at 
the eeeming prevalence of wrong. 
He who is acquainted vvith the hu- 
man heart known, that the first in- 
stigation toimmordl actions is caused 
by inward anger, and dissatisfaction 
at the app.irciit injustice which pre- 
dominates in the moral world, and 
which may I)? irrei'oncila)>le to nonn'B 
o 
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irlciw. To this Solomon alludcH wh*n 
he says. " O^iiirtbsion makeih a w)«c 
miin mad, anu jwrvfrts the generous 
heart. " (,Hcde». vii. 7 ) Hm mean- 
mH in, that the departure from the 
path of wisdom and virtue in gene- 
rally caused h^ the indignant reflec- 
tion, that the lust and wise are often 
npprcHiiod una sufTerini^, while the 
wicki'<l pn>ii|>cr. The prophet like- 
wixe c'om|>lains, " Why dost tl»ou 
•hew me iniquity, and cause me to 
hchold griefs for sfioiling and vio- 
Iciice are hefore me ; and strife and 
force prevails. Therefore the law is 
slackened, and judgment doth never 
go forth ; For tno wicked doth com- 
pass uhout the righteous ; therefore 
wrong judgment proceedeth;" (Ha- 
bakkuk i. 3, 4 ;) meaning, tliat the 
great moral evils which are daily he- 
held pervert men's minds, and cause 
them to form a wrong judgment. 
But the meekly pious is not prone to 
harbour foelinga of anger and dis- 
content, because he knows that hu- 
man reason is insufficient to scan the 
counsels of Proviaence ; he remem- 
bers that man's existence is not 
limited by the clod of earth in which 
he dwells, but that ever3' apparent 
wrong will find its remedy, if not 
here, at least hereafter : x^s Solomon 
saith, " Better is the end of a thing 
than the beginning thereof, and the 
]iaiient in spirit than the proud in 
spirit. Be nut hasty in thy spirit to 
be angry, for anger resteth. in the 
bosom of fools : " lEccles. vii. 8, 9 ;) 
— Bo patient when thou dost per- 
ceive the perverse occurrences in 
the moral world; know that the end 
ufa thing is better than its beginning; 
and, as the end is not within thy ken, 



thou art not in a state to judge i 
the whole ; be therefore not too prol 
to anger and discontent, for these ai 
the feelings that will mislead thee 
vice and sin. ITie same lesson I 
Eleazar teaches us, when he bids i 
not to be easily excited to anger, b 
patiently endure, rather than rcpu 
and rebel. 

Do penance on? day before Ihfdai 
— The mo«t efTioient meanit that rt 
be employed to curb the violence ( 
our passions is the thought on tl 
frail, transitory, and uncertain teoiu 
of our lives. The powerful voice < 
desire loudly exclaims, '* Behold tl 
earth and its fulness is sjircad <n 
hefore thee ; and those only enji 
the world who think but of tbi 
pleasures. Why aho\Udest thou aid 
waste thy time in unnatural tUbi 
nence and idle sufferings ?" To I 
])ly to this invitation, man needs h 
consider that the greatest of earti 
joys are only short-lived ; that a fi 
days, nay, that the coming da« 
may be his last : He who propel 
reflects on this subject, will consid 
life as hut the span of a day, to I 
ended on the morrow. This cond 
eration, and also the impropriety 
deferring penitence, (or the firm i 
solve, nith the assistance of the I 
vine Grace, to renounce evil ai 
pursue good, which resolve, tbou| 
acceptable to the Deity, must not 
postponed or adjourned from day 
day,) our teacher impresses on a 
minds by the sententious mixit 
"Do penance one day before th 
death "—Consider thy whole ViS 
time as but one day, and every risii 
sun as the immediate precursor 
that which sees thy dissolution. 



R. Joshua sailli, " An eril eye, (di»iMj»ltion. 
mau cm of tlie world." (II. Ifl.) 

CoMMBNTAHY. Alt evtt fife, ^'C. — 
By the word jnri pi' is meant 
" envy," or the vexation at another's 
good. Some human dispositions 
are so perverse, that tiipy sutler more 
at beholding the good fortune of 
others than at their uv^ni actual priva- 
tions ; and who cannot enjoy the 
good within their reachj because 
others possess equal or lireater good. 
'ITie word yin iv\ literally express- 
ing, " an evil being," is used, in 



) evil inclinations, and misantUropy, M 



Rabbinical phraseology, to person 
evil desires and inclinations ; in " 
sense it is likewise used in 
Writ: viiyjD j.i"iQi«r? iijiy 
" For the nature of man's heart 
evil from his youth." (Gen. viii. a. 
In this expression are comprised 
the evil desires, passions, and inc 
nations which assail and tempt ma 
Misantliropy, or hatred of mankii^ 
does not denote tlw wish or dispM 
tion to injure mankind, but the fel 
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ing at diagust engendered in the mis- 
taken mind of even a gam] man at 
beholding the manifold r.iimcs and 
follies of which the human race are 
guilty. Looking^ at their deeds with 
a jaundiced eye, he sees nought but 
ingratitude fixed in every human 
heart, and he detests the wicked 
race. These three affections of the 
mind^ our teacher justly considers aa 



the bane of human existence : While 
envy preys on man's vitals, and I'vil 
desires umlertnine his pliysical and 
mural he.iUli, inhfiulhropi/ makea life 
a burthen ; aaJ all three, carried to 
any height, will lead to mental Liber- 
ration, and impel man, unsuuiraoned, 
to rush into the awful presence of 
his Judge. 



R. Jose snid, "Let tlij- neiBlibonr'ii property I>e dear to thee like thine own. Prepare thy- 
ielf to study the taw, for it £3 no inbcritaiice to thee. Let nil tliy actiuna lie for 
heaven's sake." {II. 1(5.) 



CoMMBjTTARY. Lit thv ueighbow's 
property, ^c. — Our teacher concen- 
trates eJI the duties of religion, of 
which he gives us a summary, in his 
three precepts : 1. Observe thy du- 
ties, towards thy fellow. man j or, as 
the law directs, " Love thy neigh- 
bour like thyself," The meaning 
certainly is not, that we are equally 
to share whatever wa jiossesi with 
whoaoBver is less gifted by fortune 
than ourselves ; for, if such were the 
true intent and purpose of the legis- 
lator, it had not been necessary to 
enjoin charity to our neighbour, giv- 
ing of alms tu the poor, and sup- 
porting the distressed, by separate 
precepts : Bat the command to 
love our neighbour is most truly 
obeyed, by cherishing within us a 
feelinga of kindncssi and good-will to- 
wards our fellow-men, as strong and 
ardent as those we entertain toivards 
our individual selves; this will ena- 
ble us to bring the same sacrifices to 
their welfare, which we are ready to 
make when required by our own ; 
and inspire us with the sentiment 
which our teacher impresses on us, 
" Let whatever belongs to thy fel- 
low-men be as precious in thine eyes 
as if it wore thine own." 2. Per- 



forin thy duties towards thy Cre- 
ator. These consist in the know- 
ledge of Him, as far as it is possi- 
ble for human reason to attain. 
This knowledge man does not ac- 
quire at once ; but, limited as it is, 
it must be gradually acquired, and 
his whole life -time ia but a jirepara- 
tion to that more perfect knowledge 
which is to folloiv. Therefore our 
teacher tells u»t, " Prepare thyself to 
study the law, for it is no inheritance 
to thee." The knowledge of the 
Deity and uf his law is not to be ac- 
quired suddenly and without effort, 
as a man steps into an inheritance. 
3. The duties towards himself. 
These are best observed by having 
constantly present to his mind the 
great purpose of bis being, and the 
Benefactor from whom every good is 
derived. If such reflections become 
his governing principle, whatever he 
docs will be undertaken with a good 
intention. Every deed will hs en- 
nobled by its motive : And the les- 
son which our teacher here gives us, 
" Let all thy actions be for heaven's 
sake ; " will find its confirmation 
in Holy Writ: "In all thy ways 
acknowledge him, and he shall direct 
thy paths." (Prov. iii. 6.) 



R. Simon saith, " Be cu-ofiU in Ihi^ ubHonauce of the Kriath Sehmang * and prayers : 
Whea thou prayest, cuDnider not thy prnyurs tm a fixtd hnrthen, but ae suiiplioations 
fiiT mercy before the Holy One, (hlc-tsod lie Uel) as it is said, ' He is raercifid and 
grwioiu, l(iag.8utfering, and abniidaut of gooineaa, and releuta of evil.' " Be uot 
wicked hofore thyself. (II. 17.) 

CoMMBNTABY. Be cartful in the which, as an Israelite, thou owest 
observance, Sfc. — Do not ne|^lect the him. The profession of thy faith, 
adoration due to thy Creator, and and stated prayers, we everyday due 
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from thee arrording to the enact- 
menta laid ilown for ihy observance, 
at certain hours of the day. Never- 
thelesK, when those hours arrive, do 
not look ui>on thy prayers as a tax 
upon thy time, or as a burthensome 
obiigntion, of which thou art forced 
to acijuit thyself. Remember that 
the true purport and intention of 
prayiuBT is to approach our Most 
Hijfh Benefactor and Univeraal Fa- 
ther, in order to solicit of his mercy 
the pardon of our tranxgreRsions, and 
to implore his goodness for the need- 
ful 8upi)ly of our -wants. Do not 
say, " I hwe repeated this form of 
prayers so often, thai 1 now utter 
thetn by rote from memory only. 
My heart and mind can no longer 
1)e engaged in this act of worship." 
Know, that as thy relations with the 
Deity still continue the same ; that, 
however pious, thou still needest his 
pardon ; tliat, however wealthy, thou 
art still dependent on his goodness ; 
that it therefore needs but that tiiou 
shouldst properly reflect on thy own 
state, to rivet all thy thoughts on 
the purpose for which thou beseech- 
est the Deity, and to render thy 
prayers what they ought to he, the 
fervent supplications of thy inmost 
heart : And though the words and 
the form in which thy prayers are 
offered still continue the same, yet 
the source of feeling from whence 
they spring is inexhaustible, and the 
tliuughts to which they give utter- 
ance are ever new. 

Be not wicked before thyself— Sage 
moralists are divided In opinion, re- 
specting the subject how man is to 
consider himself in his own opinion. 
Some maintain that man ought al- 
ways to consider himself as guilty, 
because as tlie Sacred .Scriptures de- 
clare and universal experience proves, 
" There ie no man on earth who 
doeth good and siiineth not." Others 
again assert, that, were man to give 
way to the feeling of his own guilt 
and utter reprobniion, it would.'drivo 
him on to despair, and he wuuld.no 
longer hope that his prayers for 
mercy may be acceptable to the 
Deity. Our teacher recoramends to 



us a middle course. He 
" Be not guilty in thine ov 
nion," which worild require 
using the word T3'i?2, "in this 
own eyes," but uses the worj 
lay:? 'JEa, "before thyself," \rhid 
we will now more nearly illustnld 
Guilt may ba considered in N 
respects : One regardinf^ the in4 
vidual man such as he is, withallUi 
frailties and passions, his good anj 
his evil inclinations and aptitudtij 
The second, regarding his rebiioi 
toward ^ the Supreme, whom loi 
guilt offends. Were man to cot 
aider that his guilt is peculiar ti 
himself as an individual, he wouU 
appear in his own eyes as an utsa 
reprobate, and therefore unworthy t) 
address the most pure and immaoi- 
late Being. Nor can man. on tlii 
contrary, consider himself as guslf- 
less in the sight of God ; for tbil 
would be an untruth, opposed alilii 
to lluly Writ and universal eu» 
rience; and it would endanger U 
future bliss, which is ohtaiaed 8olci|| 
from the mercy of God, and not tit| 
reward of man's meritB. OX 
teacher, wishing alike to presertf 
man from the horrors of despiil 
and the dangers of self-righteoiu- 
ness, tella us, "Aa man, taking thj 
natural fra'dties and weakness inU 
consideration, thou canst not looll 
upon thy guilt aa peculiar to thyulj 
alone r Thou art not therefore U 
appear as a JJU?'^, or " \^cked. be. 
fore thyself," but still it lieboves 
thee to know, that though thy fail' 
ings may lie extenuated by the fault< 
iness of thy nature, — as Holy Wrd 
declares, " I will not again curse th 
earth for man's sake, for the natuil 
of man's heart is evil froia hk 
youth ; " CGenesis viij. 28 ;)— y« 
thou ha.'it offended against the MoS 
High, whoHe law thou hast tram 
gressed and whoso will thou lul 
slighted. It ia therefore thy duM 
with a contrite heart, to implore hi 
mercy, nor despair of thy pardoa 
Thou art a sinner, it is true, but l\ 
richness of his mercy endureth U 
ever. 



B. Bf-EAZAB «aith, " Be asuidnoiu iu the Btudy uf the law. Know how to answer the 

Kiiicnremi -. Know bcfon? whom ihou dost Toil, and who is the muster who «-ill pay 

thoo thy wages." (II. 18.) 

Commentary. Be assiduous, J^c. 
— The ivord llpty, derived from the 
root Tpti?, expresses great zeal and 
asaiduous endeavours to penetrate 
into s-omcthing which is closed against 
us : Aa Solomon says, when he pro- 
claims the Words of wisdom, " Hap- 
py the man who hearelh me, 
"•mni"! bi) mpiri' attentively' to 
waieh my gales every day, waiting at 
the poatH of my doors." (I'rov. viii. 
34.) Our teacher directs ua to be 
assiduously devoted to the study of 
the law, in order that we may, by 
constant and attentive application, 
improve ia our knowledge of God 
and of his lioly will, the more pro- 
perly to obey the same. Nor is this 
study ever to be considered as com- 
pleted; for, the more^we advance in 
knowledge, the more convinced we 
become bow little we know. It is 
therefore needful that the same zeal 
and application which marks our 
fir^it effort should likewise continue 
throughout our progress. 

Know kow to aftswer the Epicurean 
— By the word DTIp'QM, is meant 
an adherent of the sect of Epicu- 
rus, or in Talmudic pliraseology an 
infidel who denies Divine revelation. 
Our teacher directs us to he pre- 
pared to meet the cavils of the infi- 
del, and to know how to refute his 
errors. After having, in the first 
instance, exhorted us to be zealous 



in our study of the law, he goes on 
to tell ua, that if it ia our fate to 
come in contact with such a disput- 
ant, we roust rely on our knowledge 
of the law only to refute his sophis- 
tries. For that law, however clearly 
and fully approved as a revelation of 
the MoBt High, and however firmly 
established as such to our fullest 
satisfaction, cannot at once he ex- 
pected tu carry home conviction to 
his benighted mind. Thou must 
therefore be prepared so to shape 
thy arguments, that they may be 
within the comprehension of his un- 
Hedged reason, gradually working on 
his mind, till the triumph of truth be 
complete. 

Know before whom thmt toilett, A'C. 
— If a man Ubours for one of his 
own degree, he calculates on his sti- 
pulated reward, and looks out that 
he may obtain it. But if he happens 
to be employed by royalty, hia only 
care is properly to acquit himself of 
his task, aa he is convinced that 
though his hire is not e.vactly stipu- 
lated, hia recompense will be princely. 
Thus our teacher tells us : Be not 
thou concerned about thy reward : 
stay not to inquire about the when, 
the bow, or the how much. All that 
thou ncedest know is, the Omnipo- 
tent and All-bounteou8 is thy em- 
ployer : All that thou needest do is 
— thy duty. 



R. T.A.Ri'HON says: " The day i.s short, the lalioiur great, the workmoa are lazy, the 
reward ia great. The master is lugent." He l-od tinned ; "It does not depend on 
theo In ctimplete the work. Nor art thou &ee to withdraw thyoelf therefrom. Art 
thon preally advanced in the lure of the law, thy reward will bo t'liramenirnrato. Aud 
thy employer ia tnwtwortby, an<l will duly pay thy wages. But know that the free gift 
of reward is hereafter." (II. 39.) 



Commentary. Tke day is short, 
the labour great, <fj-c. — This simile is 
moat correct and perfectly applica- 
ble to the htiman state, Chir teacher 
compares the service due from man 
to his Ood, to the work performetl 
by journeymen who have been hired 
to erect a building, hut must com- 
plete their work at sunset, and who 
too are well paid for their labour. 
There arc, however, four obstacles 
in the way. The day i.-. short, the 



quantum of labour to be performed 
is great, the labourers are lazy, and 
the proprietor urgently persists on 
the performance of their contract, 
which requires that their task should 
be ended by sunset. The journey- 
men are greatly embarrassed hy the 
fear, that, if at sunset their work be 
not completed, the contract is void 
and their stipulated wages forfeited. 
He therefore consoles them and says, 
" Ve journeymen, persist in your 
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tuk : The completion of your work 
u not dependent on your efforts 
only: D» not think, that. becauHC 
jruu 8e« that yuu cannot coniplcle the 
work, yuu need not do any part 
thereof, but may altoKdher withdraw 
yonreelves. No, it is incumbent on 
fou to u«e your utino-tt cdbrt« well 
to employ the vbort day on which 
you have Kcope for your activity. 
Fear not thai your employer requires 
your labour for nothing. Your re- 
compense will be commensurate with 
your exertions. Though the work be 
not finished by you, yet for what ye 
have wrought ye will be |iaid. Rest 
assured that your employer is most 



honourable and trustworthy : 

loo generous rigurously to insi 
your contract, or to withhold w' 
your due. Be not discomposei 
your minds if you see that thi 
bourers must sometimes wait 
their wa|te8, nay, that penury an 
want is sometimes their portiuo oi 
earth i but know that the true n 
ward of the righteous and wort 
labourer, who strives to perform 
task and repineth not, it reset 
to hira by the free grace of his M 
in that hereafter which knoweth 
tennioHtion. The application of 
simile is too obvious to need onr 
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and Binneth not." And aa. 



CtlAPTSII 3CXI.T. 

I > tke couroc of our investigation, 
we now approach a subject of in- 
quiry alike important and useful ; 
namely. Is the perfection imparted 
by the Divine law derived only from 
the whole of that law. or likewise 
from part thereof? This que!<tion, 
according to our opinion, is the mat- 
ter of dispute between H. Simon the 
son of Lakiiih, and R. Jochanan, in 
the Talmufl. (Treatise Sanhedrin, 
folio 111.) The former asserts, that 
whosoever omits the observance of 
any one commnnd of the law, is not 
entitled to the kingdom of heaven. 
The latter, on the contrary, main- 
tains, that if mnn duly and purely 
observes b"t one commandment, he 
inherits future life. In support of 
the assertiiiu of R. Simon, it may he 
urged, Wlxy docs the Divine Legis- 
lation burthen man with numerous 
cuuiraandments if the oiiinion of R. 
•lochanan he correct, that one ciim- 
mandiiieut, duly observed, will secure 
elertial blisa ? Were we disposed to 
join the opinion of R. Simon, we are 
prevented by a serious obstacle from 
going along ivith bim : For if the 
salvation of man is de|tendenton the 
full and entire obscr(ance of the 
whole of the law, it would be impos- 
sible to any man to attain the per- 
feclion of his purpose; as *' there is 
no man on earth who dueih good 



aca 
mg to R. Simon, the transgreai 
of any one comtnandment e.Tcln 
man from his eternal inheritance, 
law, which is vouchsafed to raank 
in order that by its guidance 
may attain the perfection of tb 
pur])ose, woidd totally thwart 
render impossible the end and 
for which it was granted, hy exdi 
in« the whole human race; as 
only thegenernlity of rarinkind cam 
perform all tliat it ordains, but e 
the pious man, who devotes bim 
to the special observance of the li 
can hnrrlly expect to come up Jo 
its requisitions, or to perform en 
one of its minute commands. " P 
be it from (iod to act unjustlYi 
Omnipotence to do wrong." Ai 
moreover, it is a received and esti 
lished rule, " that all Israel hnvfl 
portion in the life to come." (Tl 
rnud, treatise Sanhedrin , ftiJio 90.) 
To solve the doubt arisinc; fn 
this difi'erence of opinion, tve si 
that, in accordance with that sni 
of ourreligion which prevails throui 
out the whole of the Divine law I 
due and firm observance of one coi 
mandment will, as R. Jochani 
saith, enable man to attain the pi 
ffctiun iif his purpose. The obji 
tion which was urged against "tl 
opinion, and in support of the c<J 
Irary one, " Why are »i> many- co 
mandments enjoined when one 
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iicient?" we meet by saying, that 
"Just as Providence has beatowed on 
animals not oaly what is conducive 
to their welfare and perfection, but 
also that which renders their jierfec- 
tion the greatest poasilile to which, 
according- to their nature, they can 
attain, (such as the double organs of 
the senaea, &c.,) so has He bestowed 
on us the maiiifoU! commands of tlie 
law, in order that we too may be 
provided, not only with that which in 
conducive to ovu- welfare suul perfec- 
tion, but also with that which ren- 
ders our perfection the greatest pos- 
sible which, according to our nature, 
wc may attain ; aitd likewise that the 
means of our arriving at the great 
end and aim of our being, may be 
abundantly within our reach ; as the 
irapedimenta which lliwart man in 
the [jerforraance of his duty are not 
unknown to the Great Author of aH. 
The law, such as it has been revealed 
to us, enables every man to work out 
the perfection of his purpose by obey- 
ing any one of its commandments, 
for liod's sake, and with that purity 
of intention and performance which 
his wqrship demands. Accordingly, 
R. (Jhanina the son of Akashia said, 
(treatise Makkoth, folio -23,) " The 
Holy One (blessed be He !) was gra- 
ciously pleased ni 3 r ij to rentier Is- 
rael righteous ; therefore he increas- 
ed to them the laws and coinmand- 
ineivts : As it is said, 'The Lord is 
pleased for his righteousness ; he will 
enlarge the law and make it strong.' 
(Isaiah xlii. 21.)" Hence it is evi- 
dent, that the Rabbles maintain, 
that the many commandments of the 
law are given to enable ua to attain 
eternal felicity ; Whereas, if the ob- 
servance of all be the indispensable 
condition, exclusion from that felici- 
ty would be the actual result prn- 
duced by the commandments. Wc 
likewise read in the Talmud, " R. 
Chanina the son of Theradion asked 
of R. Joae the son of Kisraah, 'What 
hopes can I have of future life ?' The 
latter replied, ' Hast thou never done 
any (good) deed ? " R. Chanina an- 
awered, 'Occasionally I have be- 
stowed alms.' ' From this thou 
mayest hope,' was the reply." Thus 
we see, that whosoever oheys one of 
the six hundred and thirteen com- 
mandments of the law, — for (Jod's 



sake only, and free from all earthly 
and selllsli motives, — ^will thereby 
gain eternal life. But though the 
due observance of one precept is suf. 
iicient. yet man is bound to obey 
all to the utmost of his power ; and 
the more complete his obedience, the 
more exalted is the degree of perfec- 
tion which he attains, and the greater 
the efficacy of his prayers. Who- 
ever, then, acta in accordance with 
the spirit of the law,— his intentions 
being pure, and his motive to obey 
the will of God, — can and may, by 
whatever action he performs, attain 
the perfection of his purpose ,■ in- 
stances of which are numerous, and 
frequently cited throughout the Tal- 
mud. 



CH.^PTEH xx.rr. 

The improvement which the soul, 
while connected with the body, de- 
rivea from obeying the command 
of the law is, that the ftar of 
God becomes implanted within it. 
Through the possession of this 
(juality the soul becomes elevated, 
and susceptible of enjoying the fore- 
taste of eternal bliss, which is that 
real good reserved unto man : As 
the Sacred Singer says, " How great 
is thy g(X)dneas which thou hast laid 
up for them that fear thee ! " (Psalai 
.\x>t. 19.) In many other places of 
the Sacred Scriptures we find the 
fear of the Lord enforced, as pro- 
moting the eternal happiness of 
man. Nor must we ask. Why fear 
rather than knowledge of the Lord 
should conduce to the perfection of 
our purpose, since such is the enact- 
ment of Divine Wisdom. Accord- 
ingly, when the law directs us, "The 
Lord, thy God thou shalt fear;" 
(Deut. vi. 13;} this is not only* a 
special command, but comprises, at 
the same time, all other [irecepts. 
Although Abraham was most pious, 
believing, and holy in his life and 
actions, yet the epithet " God-fear- 
jng " was not bestowed on him until 
he had 'gloriously overcome his last 
trial ; when it is said, " Now I know 
that thou fearest God." (Genesis 
.-cxii. 12.) 

The tear of the Lord is a most 
sublime and, at the same time, a 
most difficult quality Cat tow\ \» vvV 
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tnn : and the «yinp«thrtic c>ffvcl of 
obedience to the Diviae Iaws is, 
that they produce in their observer 
genuine fear of God : Therefore Holy 
Writ tells us, " And now, O Israel, 
what doth the Lord thv (rod require 
of thee, but to fear the I^rd thy Uod, 
to Walk in all hijp ways, and to love 
hitn, and to serve the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy 
80ul." (Deut. %. 12.) The meaning 
in. Behold the great mercy of your 
(iod, who faeilitaies your arriving at 
the fear of hitn, by means of obey- 
iatf the comnoandraents which he 
has given you, and without which 
you could not become capable of 
fearing him. 'I*hu8 David declares, 
"The fear of the Ixird is the begin- 
ning of wisdom, a true good under- 
standing to all that do his command- 
ments.'' (Psalm cxi. 10.) On this 
verse our Kabbieij, in the Talmudic 
treatise Berachoih, (folio 42,) thus 
comment : " To oil lliat uo, not, to 
all that BTUOY j" thereby to teach us, 
that it K not the knowledge of the 
Divine precepts only, but the actual 
observance, that implants on the 
heart and mind of man the fear of 
the Lord, the great means of attain- 
ing the perfection of our purpose. 
This is true wisdom ; as Job like- 
wise declares, " The fear of the Lord 
is wisdom." (Job. x.wiii. 28.) As 
this quality is the essential means of 
obtaining eternal life, and as such is 
the principal result of obedience to 
the Djviiie command.*, it behoves us 
more fully to expatiate on its nature i 
to which we devote the next chap- 
ters. 

CHArTBR XSCKII. 

The origin of fear is the draw- 
ing back of the doul, and its con- 
centrating within itself at perceiving 
something which inspires terror or 
causes awe. This may be done in 
two ways. First from the soul's dis- 
covering something that lia'< the 
j)ower of inflicting pain or sufffring : 
And, Secondly, from the feelica^vhich 
causes it to shrink back witli appre- 
hension, on the appearance of some- 
thing e.xceedingly grand, lofty, d.\- 
alted, and high; the comparison 
with which causes the soul, from a 
sense of its own measureless inferi- 



ority, to be penetrated with K 
although it does not apprehend 
danger. The fear of tied may 
owing to the same two causes, 
first kind of fear is certainly of a 
low nature ; and be who obeys 
Divine commandments from fear 
punishment, ranka with him 
obedience is caused by the eel 
expectation of reward. But thoi 
this species of fear is, as we 
stated, of very inferior degree, 
jMssesses the advantage of lesi' 
man on to the second species 
the performance of tlie sacred be; 
of the law will purify and ei 
the mind until it ^ses itself to ll 
true and genuirie fear of the Lon 
arising from the contemplation ( 
his infinite greatness, power, gloi] 
and perfection. When raan refleii 
on these essential attributes of i 
Creator, and compares them with U 
own nothingness, he will be fiila 
with veneration ; and, no longi 
thinking of the punishment wlia 
awaits the transgressor, he will lre« 
hie with shame and confusion at d 
idea of withstanding the will of I 
inconceivably and inexpressibly gll 
rious a Being. It is a quality inhi 
rent in the human soul, that, on di 
covering great perfections in uM 
ther, it endeavours to assimilH 
itself and to approximate to siM 
perfections as far as is possible «rid 
in its power ; and, at all events.'nf 
to give way to the opposite defccfi 
while in the immediate preseore df 
superior perfections, but to »al)inil' 
and do homage to their ijttatd 
worth. This feeling ia not pecul»« 
to man, but we find that other uw 
mals are in various decrees afiectM 
by the sense of his superiority, whi^ 
impels them to submit to his ^ 
vernauce. And man would, injj 
aimilar manner, be impelled to sol 
mit himself to the governance of B 
Creator, were he not impeded lA 
evil passions. This is the meani« 
of R. Ale.tandrai, who says, in U 
prayer, preserved in the second chij 
ter of the Talmudic treatise Ben 
choth, " Lord of the universe, ihfl 
knowest that our intention is to oh 
thy will ; liut what prevents us? t 
leaven in the dough." IJy xF\n 
expression he evidently alludes 
the evil passions within us. And 



order that man may be the more able 
to restrain the physical desires which 
preventour obcyin^^the commands, of 
God, these are enforced by tlie de- 
nunciation of future penaliiea ; the 
dread of which enables the intel- 
lectual part of man, which is of itself 
inclined to aerve the Lord, to over- 
come the animal part which rebels 
against that service. Therefore both 
kinds of fear, which at the com- 
niencemeot of this chapter we men- 
tioned, are requisite to man; the first 
to influence his animal, the second 
his intellectual, part. And accord- 
ingly we find that Job vindicatea him- 
self with having abstained from 
doinjf what ia evil in the sight of the 
Lord, not only from fear of punish- 
ment, but likewise out of veneration 
for the Omnipotent. He says, " For 
terrible to me was destruction from 
God, and before his exaltation I 
codd not withstand." (Job x.txi. 
23.) The destruction or punish. 
ment which awaits the sinner was 
one cause which prevented his sin- 
ning. Veneration for the not-to-be- 
equalled glory of the Most High, 
made hira incapable of withstanding 
his will. When he reproaches his 
friends, that their justification of hia 
hard fate was hypocritical, and e.t- 
horts tlieni to fear the Lord, he tells 
them loentertain both species of fear: 
*' He will surely reproi'e you j if you 
do secretly accept persons, shall not 
his exceltency make yon afraid, and 
his dread fall upon you > " (Job xiii. 
10,11.) Here he mentions the pu- 
nishment they are to fear, and the 
excellency they are to venerate. 
These two sentiments constitute the 
true fear of the Lord ; and he who 
entertains them ia DTii^H Hi", 
"God-fearing." 

cHAPTtk xxxiii'. 

l.v order that the observance of a 
Divine command may bo complele, 
and promote that iierfection of pur- 
pose for which it is instituted, it 
must be accompanied by a feeling of 
joy and gladness, which crowns tlie 
ilecd, and without which it is de- 
prived of its best ornament ; and, if 
accompanied with regret, it become.'S 
nugatory aa the result of reluctance 
and constraint. Aristotle, in the 
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second division of his Ethica Rlagna, 
says : " The generous man who 
expends his f^ifts joyfully, performs 
a noble action ; Wliereas he who 
gives reluctantly and with regret, 
does a worthless deed." Holy Writ 
fixes the rewarf^ of charity cheer- 
fully bestowed, when it says, "Thou 
shall surely give him, and thy heart 
shall not be grieved when thoU 
givest unto him : Because that for 
this thing the Lord thy God aball 
bless thee in all thy works, and in all 
that thou pattest thine hand unto." 
(Deut. XV. 10.) Thus the blessing 
announced is more the reward of the 
joy which accompanies the deed, 
than of the deed itself. We like- 
wise find that Holy Writ assigns the 
heaviest punishment to them who do 
not joyfully serve the Lord their 
God: As Moses declares; "Be- 
cause thou didst not serve the hord 
thy God with joyfubaess and with 
gladness of heart, in the abundance 
of all things ; therefore shalt thou 
serve thine enemies, which the Lord 
thy God will send against thee, in 
hunger, and in thirst, and in naked- 
ness, and in the want of all things," 
&c. (Dent, xxviii. 47, 48.) The 
punishment is not denounced for 
not at all serving the Lord, but for 
not performing that service joyfully 
and with gladness of heart. For 
were we to assume that the intention 
of the Sacred Scriptures is here to 
reproach the Israelites with not hav 
jng served the Lord at all, when in 
the midst of their affluence and pros- 
perity, the inference might thence be 
deduced, that man ia only bound to 
serve the Lord when prosperous, 
which is directly contrary to the re- 
peated precepts of Holy Writ. The 
feacred Singer likewise exclaims, 
" Seri'e ye the Lord with gladness." 
(Psalm c. 2.) 

Having before stated that the fear of 
the Lord was the result of ser\'ing 
him, and having now asserted that 
such service to be perfect must be 
joyfully performed, we might, per- 
haps, be taxed with inconsistency, 
aa the two feelings are altogether 
irreconcilable. Fur be who is in 
fear cannot harbour gladness, and 
he who is really joyful entertains no 
fear. To shield ourselves against 
this reproach, we say : " If any action 
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fcanltinn from m).!)* one ur other of 
Av fsculiic* of the •oiil, be properly 
performed, it proves tliut such fa- 
culty is perfect ; whcreai, the con- 
trary prove* the (icfective stale of 
8uch fuculty. And aa it forms alike 
a part of human perfection not to 
atand in cownnlly fenr of that which 
in itself ih not tu l)e dreaded, and to 
feel afraid of that winch rcnlly i« ter- 
rifyinK, the reverse of either of these 
•ensationg is a defect. \if. who wil- 
fully pokes bis haad into the fire, 
proves the aberration of his mind or 
the palsied state of his hand. Hip- 
pocrateH, in his second chapter, 
atates, that " he who feels oo pain 
must labour under a diseased intel- 
lect." If the soul fours that which 
really is to he dreaded, such fear is 
B proof of its perfect sanity or healthy 
state : And the more perfect its fa- 
cnllies, the mure will man conceive 
the ureatness of the Creator, and the 
greater will be hia dread of trans- 
gression. Dut when man finds him- 
self capable of such perception, he 
cannot avoid rejoicing that he should 



in any degree know, approximl 
and stand in relation to, so e.xcelli 
A Being. Accordingly, the Roj 
Poet tells US, •• Serve yc the L 
with fear, and rejoice with tr( 
blmg" (Psalnn ii. 11.) That is 
sny, the service of the Lord reqniJ 
fear and trembling, occasioned 
his greatness and supreme perfi 
tion ; liut in order to render tk 
service perfect, it must be perfona 
with joy and glailness, resulti 
from the convictioi*. that, m«ia 
man \i>, hia obedience does still brfi 
him into relation with his Cresi 
Thus fear and joy not only esiu 
gether, but the latter crowns the 
of obedience, which the former li 
tales : Therefore Solomon s; 
is joy to the righteous to do 
but destruction to the evil 
fProv. xxi. In.) His meaninj; 
that as the righteous man rejoices 
the performance of justice, his d 
is perfect. Whereas, to the 
doer, who grieves at being comitel 
to act justly, his very act becoi 
destruction. 



(To be continued.) 



III. SPIRIT OF THE JHWFSH RELIGION. 

riDB, PASSOVEH. 

(Cnncluded from page '103.J 



CoNTiNiiivG our brief sketch of 
the mighty events before lis, we will 
not enter into a detail of what took 
place after the death of Joseph; — how 
he and his services were furgotten, 
how the descendants of Jacob were 
reduced to slavery, the cruel mea- 
sures adopted to check their increase, 
the providential ]>rcsorvation of Mo- 
ses, how he was appointed by the 
Deity lo be the leader of Israel, and 
how, after a series of supernatural 
events, the Israelites wsre eventually 
and miraculously liticratcd j — we 
deem it needful to dwell only on the 
last (jf these occurrences, wbicli is. 
considered of such grcfit importance 



such importance assigned to thiso 
event ? Were we to a.ssume t) 
gratitude alone for the great tnerd 
conferred in liberating the nati 
fro:n bondage, is a sufficient caul 
a moment's reflection tvould trJfD 
that the Israelite, like every otH 
human being, is so deeply indebti 
to the Divine goodness, that his iS 
most gratitude ij insufficient to ac 
knowledge the countless mere' 
which every fresh-drawa breath ci 
fcrs upon him ; and that any 
event, however wonderful, migl 
or glorious, is lost in the inexprei 
bje total of obligations due to 
Supreme Benefactor. We m 



in Holy Writ, that not only is every then, seek .lome other tuore sufBcien 



minute observance that keeps alive 
the memory of this fact repeatedly 
and moBt strictly enjoined, (and se- 
vere punishment is denounced aj,'ainst 
the transgressor,) but it is made aduty 
"to remember the day of thy exit from 
the land of Mizraiin, all the days of 
thy life." (Deut. xvi. 3.) Why is 



cause : And due reflection will tead 
un, that it is not mere gratitude | 
benefits received, however gre 
which Btampfl the importance of 1 
exit from Egypt, but the instructi 
thereby aflfonled, — not to Israeli 
alone, but to the whole human 
— on thesubject most precious 
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interesting to man. We say, " to the 
whole human race :" For, nithough 
their woatirous liberation, and selec- 
tion as a [leculiar peopile, do, pri- 
marily, concern the Israelite cnly, 
the great lesson to be derived from 
these facts is the general property 
of all mankind. The acceptance of 
the Israelites, — their being chosen by 
the Deity aa His peculiar people, — 
was not the consequence of, or re- 
ward due to, their meritH: Tradition 
tells U8 that, during their stay in 
Egypt, they, like their task-masters, 
wers sunk in gross idolatry. It was 
the faithfulness of their pious ances- 
tors which procured the children of 
Israel this distinguished mark of the 
Divine favour j aa Holy Writ de- 
clares, " Only, the Lord had a de- 
light in thy fathers to love thcoi, and 
he chose their seed after theua, even 
yon, above all people, as it is at this 
ay." (Deut. x. 15.) And that faith- 
illness it is which deeply concerns 
il mankind. For though it is true, 
at other nations cannot become the 
seed of Aliraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
it is not less true that, if such be the 
will of Ciwd, they too may become 
Abrahams, Isaacs, and Jacobs, and 
have that mercy and grace e.vtended 
tu them which ■nas the portion of the 
patriarchs of old, and the inheritance 
of their seed. This precious instruc- 
tion is derived from the facts which 
the puscha commemorates : Theoreti- 
cally contained in the doctrines of 
the iMosaic law, it is practically prov- 
ed by the history of Israel's libera- 
tion. We find its theory in the Di- 
vine declaration, " Keeping mercy 
for thousands, forgiving iniquity, and 
transgression, and sin," (Hxodua 
x.Y.viv. 7,) and its practice in the 
cause which led to the acceptance of 
Israel by the Deity : As Holy Writ 
declare.-} : " The Lord did not set his 
love upon you, nor choose you be- 
cause ye were more in number than 
any people, for ye were the fewest 
of all people ; but because the Lord 
loved yoii, and because he would 
ket'p the oath which he had sworn 
unto your fathers, hath the Lord 
brought you out with a mighty hand, 
and ledccnied you out of the house 
of bondage, from the hand of Pha- 
raoh king of Egypt. Know, there^ 
fore, that the Lonl thy CJod Ho is 



God, the faithful God, who keepeth 
covenant and mercy with them that 
love him and keep his command- 
rneniH, to a thouBand generations, 
and repayetli them that hate him to 
their face to destroy them; he will 
not be slack to him that hateth him, 
he will repay him to his face." (Deut. 
vii. 7-tO.) The meaning of the 
sacred writer is evident and clear : 
The Deity did not select you as 
forming the mass of mankind, of 
which you are but a very small part ; 
but it was the covenant formed with 
your fathers which caused you to be 
liberated, and preferred before other 
nations ; let thi«, then, be a proof to 
you, and to all mankind, that the 
Lord thff God He is God, the faithful 
God, who keepetk eopwiflw/ and mercy 
to litem that love him and keep his 
cornmandments, to a thousand genera- 
tions. From these words is derived 
the great principle of all religion; 
which we will endeavour to illus- 
trate. 

Tt has often been said, that the 
Mosaic law is imperfect, because all 
its promises are merely temporal, 
and it does not plainly teach the 
most sublime iiia.\ims of religious 
faith, — the immortality of the soul, 
and a future state. This reproach, 
however, can only have been origin- 
ated by tiiose whose judgments were 
too shallow to penetrate into, or to 
appreciate, the profundity and spirit 
of the Israelitish legislation. So far 
from granting that their assertion is 
well founded or proves the imper- 
fection of the Mosaic system, we, on 
the contrary, maintain, that it is in 
every respect perfect, and worthy of 
its Divine origin ; and that the want 
of a plain and distinct statement of 
the soul's immortality, and its reward 
or punishment hereafter, doe.s most 
fully prove the jierfection of the sys- 
tem revealed to our fathers by God, 
through his servant Moses. We 
entertain the moat complete inward 
conviction that the assertion we have 
now advanced is true ; and most 
happy shall we feel if we can, in a 
few brief sentences, demonstrate to 
our readers the ]*easoning on which 
our conviction is founded, and ob- 
tain their heart-felt assent to our 
conchisions. 

Religion teaches man such truths 
II 2 
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M *n (leyonii the rtueh or K^^P '^f 
hi* tenMVH J itx l<'44on* aro, lift*«ver, 
convtfyfd in lanjfiia;;c, an r>ff«prin(j 
of hiiiDuii lienycH. If the doctrines 
of rrliif ion cuuld fKusibly Ik' •■xprcss- 
eil through the inrans of human lan- 
Kuage. so bb to become completeljr 
cleiir lu the aensea, Divine revelation 
wouK] he miprriJuous ; for the unaid- 
ed reanon of a Socrates or a Plato 
tnif^ht have nuperseded the roigDion 
of inspired Moses. Uut such is not, 
and can never be, the case : Human 
language, the offspring of human 
senses, formed by human faculties, 
roust necensarily remain finite and 
imperfect, like its origin, and cannot 
clearly express that which is bevond 
the reach of its parent. ^Tien, tfiere- 
fore, we use the words " the soul,'' 
or " spiritual being," we say that of 
which we have no knowledge, can 
form no precise idea, and to which 
wo consequently cannot assign a just 
and correct ttppellation. Not only 
are those in error who altogether 
deny the immortality of the soul be- 
cause they cannot conceive what 
" immortal '' really means ; but those 
likewise who pretend, by means of 
huninn reasoning only, to establish 
that doctrine, are equally mistaken. 
Without entering into any disputa- 
tion with the latter, and even willing 
to concede the super-human capa- 
bility of their rea.soning powers, we 
would simply ask them. From what 
language will you borrow e.xpressions 
sufficiently clear to place your won- 
derful wisdom within the grasp of 
uur conception i At all language 
emanates from the senses, how will 
you tind words to demonstrate that 
which is altogether above their ut- 
most faculties ? Can we correctly 
understand how a being can be a 
whole, distinct and separate from 
other similar beings, occupying space 
or no space, and yet be incorporeal ? 
If it occupies space, how can it be 
incorporeal f If it occupies no space, 
how can it be distinct and separate 
from other similar beings i Granted 
that tlie soul is immortal, what proof 
can reason adduce, that, when sepa- 
mted from the body, the spirit retains 
a consciousness of events which took 
place while it was connected with mat- 
ter? And if that consciousness cannot 
be proved to exist, in what degree can 



the soul, in its present state, (< 
tcresud in its hereafter ; as ret; 
no trace of the past, the future 
to it be an altogether strtinge si 
existence. We think that cjue! 
like these must ever remain 
swerable to human reason, 
whatever concerns the immorti 
of the soul, and its future st 
only be taught by revealed r 
not in direct %vorda ; for M-h i 
can clearly define a doctr 
gether Iv ' "^e grasp an 

prehcnsi' uagcPbiu, 



animating ^y 



HI the human 



discerned only by its powers, 
the effects it produces, so m<i«t 
doctrine pervade the whole i . 
system, discernible by it4 in:!. 
in every part. When we contt 
plate the law of iVIoses. and do 
behold the immortality of the i 
distinctly announced, we are ia 
same situation as when we H 
living and moving man, whose 
mating principle we cannot perd 
Nevertheless, as convinced as m 
that man, who breathes, moves, 
performs his corporeal function) 
animate, — because we cannot a 
rate the idea of his activity irtiid 
see, from the animating prini 
which we do not see, — we areeqi 
convinced that the law of Mosv 
which present"! to us the preo 
and commandments which theD 
has laid down for the guidanoi 
man, — must likewise contain 
principle of the soul's immortal 
because we cannot separate the 
vealed will of God, which we I 
and understand, from that suU 
doctrine, to define which lango 
aflbrds no adequate expressu 
The truth of the law of Aloses« 
all its parts, is clear and posici 
and was fully proved by evidfl 
satisfactorily demonstrated to ' 
senses of every individual compoe 
the Israelitish nation. Had it b 
possible that proof equally clear | 
positive should have been aflTordM 
the endless duration of the « 
after its .leparation from the bo 
and the difference made between^ 
righteous and the wicked in an al 
state, faith would entirely hi 
ceased, and religious obedience ] 
its merit ; for it is equally impossi 
that religion should be based on 
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fidelity, as that it ehould rest on 
certainty so sensibly demonstrated 
as to render faitli useless. And 
whereas the true merit of obedience 
to the law of God consiista in sacri- 
Acing the present gratification of 
our appetites and desires to His 
commanda, and to the hmnble hope 
that His mercy will deign to accept 
our service ; had the positive assur- 
ance of future reward been clearly 
pronounced by the law of Moses, 
and demonstrated by the evidence of 
the senses, like every other part of 
his precepts ; obedience would have 
degenerated into a base traffic, in 
which man, like a usurer, parts from 
trantiient enjoyments of a limited 
nature, in order to receive a bound- 
less and unceasing reward. Moses 
implanted this most sublime doc- 
trine, the immortality of the soul, 
into the spirit of his religious legis- 
lation. He establiahedj in the most 
clear and convincing manner, that 
the syatera he taught was actually 
revealed by God, because the Divine 
prescience by which he was inspired 
taught him to know, that it was im- 

fmssible any behever in divine reve- 
ation could separate or avoid being 
inwardly convinced of the truth of 
that fundamental doctrine, although 
it waa not expressly declared. Nay, 
euch is the essential quality of his 
law, that whosoever bflieveth and 
obeyeth has already a foretaste of 
future bUsa ; as Moses himself de- 
clares : " Ye who did cleave unto 
the Lord your God are alive every 
one of you this day." (Deut. iv. 4.) 
His meaning is, Even this day, 
■while yet in your mortal state, ye 
participate in that true life which is 
the inheritance of those who cleave 
unto the Lord their God. Should 
the question be put, why Moses does 
not here distinctly decLu-e the mean- 
ing we assign to his words; we, in 
return, would ask the objector to 
tell us, why Moses, when he relates 
the creation of the heavenly orbs, 
does not tell us whether and by 
whom they are inhabited. The an- 
swer to both questions is the same. 
Moaes only stated that which could 
be proved as true by the evidence of 
the senses. 'WTiatever was beyond that 
evidence, he left to the inward feelings 
of those to whom his precepts were 



directed. Therefore he tells them, 
that, if they obey the laws of God, 
the rain would be granted to their 
land in due season; and other thu 
like temporal promises, the fulfil- 
ment of which is clear and demon- 
strable to the senses. Nor can he 
■who believes the truth of the law 
fail to know and believe tlie immor- 
tality of his soul i a doctrine not to 
be defined bywords, but to be recog- 
nised by a presentiment of the un- 
dying spirit within, as the beacon 
which lights the path of its return 
to its father-land. What words, in- 
deed, could describe the blisa and 
beatitude of the righteous, the sufler- 
ing and reprobation of the wicked ? 
Even the inspired poet king, en- 
lightened as ■was his mind, cannot 
otherwise express the happiness of a 
future state than by exclaiming, 
" How great is thy goodness which 
thou hast laid up for those that fear 
thee!" (Psalmj xxxi. 19) Should 
Mosca, too, have acquainted us ■with 
these important doctrines in a simple 
e.xclaraation ? Had he at all dilated 
on this subject, he must have ex- 
plained to us the essence and nature 
of the soul, in order that we might 
comprehend in what its reward or 
punishment could consist ; how the 
eternal duration of the latter was 
reconcilable to Divine mercy; and 
many other subjects, all of which, as 
we have already demonstrated, are 
not within the grnsp or comprehen- 
sion of language. Still the doctrine 
is incorporated in the law, and 
brought into the cloaest connexion 
with the events of the pascha, as 
very little reflection will prove. 
Abraham, "the friend" of the Lord, 
with whom, the Creator of the 
universe made a covenant, to whom 
the All-just pledged himself, and 
declared, " By myself have I sworn, 
saith the Lord, that in blessing [ will 
bless thee, and I will multiply thy 
seed as the stars of heaven, and as 
the sand which is on the sea shore ;" 
{Gen. xsii. 16, 17 i) Abraham, to 
whom the most glorious iiromises 
, (but all to be fulfilled at a aunsequent 
period) were made by the Most 
High; — this Abraham died like an 
ordinary mortal ; his dust mingled 
with his parent earth, like that of the 
most wicked transgressor; nothing 
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TWm ^lee priadpk*, wkidi oas- 
ttiilc DOTB tus wBpCffffin wmt, Mng 
of loek gnat aod ^vrmal lapor- 
fee, it » » l u wu iii ■tjaMJat tkat 
tke lav of Mawi ihavld m ■ttiedf 
eojon the ■bBcrranee of tiiooe ect«- 
OMMuea wliidi papccvoc tke nci 
UtkiCeratf. A t c a i Jiqgly . wq < 
••8ct« iK/m afad tlwrrfW aok 
iMadiBTPa-hoaaca: fionrhoM 
caicih t!^ vUek it leawBcd, rmi 
diat mbI iIhII be cut off fnm tbe 
iirrrf**"- «*'«"**" (Ex.xiLl9.) 
Let Ml dw bjper-niDeiBeat of tke 
yiMMiH day emrH at tke Dirine com- 
maiid. or MMit that the crune bear* 
DO proportioa to it* pnninhmtat. 
Simple M ia tbe obaemoce, it be- 
come* of conaeqaence, becaiue it 
besra eridence to the most important 
fact recorded in sacred history ; that 
fact which is at once the basis and 
great testimonj on which re«ts the 
truth of rerealedreligiuD. Nootherna- 
tion on the face of the earth does, in an 
uninterrupted chainof succession from 
father to son, commemorate events 
which occurred upwards of three 
thousand years ago. And, when we 
consider that with this event is con- 
nected, and indissolublf bound op. 
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Egypt, aad ibe Lord t 

of ^ypt witb a mi|^tj' 
tbe Lord showed agaa 
great and sore, upon .^ 
Pharaoh, and opoo all liis 
before onr eyas. And he 
oat from thence, that he n_ 
ns, and gire u« the land 
aware to onr fathers. And 
commanded us to do all ti 
totes, to fear the Lord oor 
our good always, that be m. 
serve us ali»e asat this day. 
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tr wa OBSKRvs to do aio. 

COinCAXDXENTS BKFORK TBK 
OUR GOD, AS HK HATH COXMAXB 

VS." (Dent. vL 20-25.) 
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